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MAINTENANCE  OF  A  LOBBY  TO  INFLUENCE  LEGISLATION  ON 

THE  SHIP  PURCHASE  BILL. 


On  February  13,  1915,  Senator  Burton  introduced  a  resolution  in 
the  Senate,  which  was  considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  (S.  Res.  543,  63d  Cong.)  The  resolution  as  amended  and 
agreed  to  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate,  with  authority  to  compel  the  production  of  books  and 
papers,  summon  witnesses,  and  take  testimony  in  order  to  ascertain — 

First  Whether  any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  in  the  United  States  has 
made  loans  or  advances  to  any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  owning  ships 
which  are  detained  In  the  ports  of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  war.  . 

Second.  Whether  any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  in  the  United  States 
•  has  at  any  time  obtained  options  upon  any  such  ship  or  shipa 

Third.  Whether  the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  having  made  such  loans 
or  obtained  such  options  have  any  connection,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States, 

Fourth.  What  efforts  the  so-called  Shipping  Trust  or  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  engaged  or  Interested  in  shipping  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  made 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  S.  6856,  commonly  known  as  the  ship  purchase  bill ; 
whether  any  company  of  shipowners  or  chamber  of  commerce  or  other  body 
influenced  by  or  dominated  by  shipowners  whose  vessels  would  compete  with 
the  ships  to  be  purchased  or  constructed  under  said  act  have  had  attorneys  or 
lobbyists  at  Washington  working  to  consummate  the  defeat  of  the  said  bill, 
and  whether  any  Senator  or  Senators  of  the  United  States  are  stockowners 
or  bondholders  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  or  of  any  other  company  owning 
ships  which  would  compete  with  the  ships  to  be  purchased  or  constructed  under 
the  provisions  of  said  bUl. 

Fifth.  That  the  said  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  be  authorized 
to  employ  a  stenographer,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $1  per  printed  page,  to  report 
such  hearings  as  may  be  had  In  connection  with  the  subject  pending  before 
the  said  committee;  that  the  committee  may  sit  during  the  sessions  or  recesses 
of  the  Senate;  and  the  expenses  thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing,  the  Vice  President,  on  February  15, 
1915,  appointed  the  following  committee  to  conduct  the  investiga- 
tion: Senators  Walsh  (chairman),  Simmons,  Reed,  Burton,  and 
Weeks. 
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HEARINGS. 


TUESDAY,  7EBBUABY  16,  1915. 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  in 
the  Senate  Office  Building. 

Present:  Senators  Walsh  (chairman),  Simmons,  Eeed,  Burton, 
and  Weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Burton  suggests  that  the  following  wit- 
nesses be  subpoenaed:  Sigmund  Albert,  45  Broadway,  New  York; 
Bernard  N.  Baker,  Baltimore. 

Senator  Keed.  I  move  that  the  two  witnesses  named  by  Senator 
Burton  be  subpoenaed  to  appear  forthwith  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  taken  as  the  sense  of  the  committee 
unless  there  is  objection. 

Senator  Reed.  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Senator  Burton  be 
now  requested  to  lay  before  the  committee  the  information  that  he 
has  touching  the  matter  referred  to  in  the  resolution,  in  order  that 
the  committee  may  know  how  to  proceed. 

Senator  Burton.  I  feel  that  this  is  an  investigating  committee 
based  on  rumors  very  widely.  I  may  not  be  able  to  vouch  personally 
for  the  correctness  of  these  rumors  or  statements  that  have  been  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  there  is  abundant  justification  for 
this  investigation.  I  do  not  quite  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  called  upon 
to  state  all  that  I  know,  or  all  the  information,  the  correctness  of 
which  I  can  not  vouch  for,  that  has  been  brought  to  me. 

Senator  Weeks.  If  it  is  the  intention  to  insist  on  it,  it  seems  to  me 
that  at  the  same  time  there  should  be  filed  the  statements  or  informa- 
tion or  propositions  which  it  is  intended  or  proposed  to  obtain  from 
the  Shipping  Trust  or  otherwise  to  conform  to  the  resolution  as 
finally  adopted  in  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee  should 
be  the  authors  of  that  portion  of  the  resoution,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  lay  before  the  committee  whatever  information 
they  may  have. 

Senator  Weeks.  I  think  if  you  are  going  to  follow  that  course  that 
Senator  Williams,  who  I  think  was  the  author,  should  be  sent  for 
and  asked  to  inform  the  committee  what  he  proposes  under  the 
resolution. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  proper  way  to 
pursue  these  investigations.  They  rest  ordinarily  on  rumors.  Those 
who  have  heard  the  rumors  ought  to  be  called,  it  seems  to  me,  and 
to  give  definite  information  as  to  what  the  rumor  was  which  they 
have  heard,  the  sources  from  which  the  information  came,  and  thus 
we  will  eventually  disclose  that  there  never  was  any  foundation 
or  else  we  will  eventually  get  to  the  source  of  the  rumor. 
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Senator  Burton.  You  will  find  on  both  sides  there  will  be  per- 
sons who  will  be  reluctant  to  give  the  information. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  has  been  created 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  certain  allegations  or  matters  referred 
to  in  these  resolutions.  The  members  on  the  committee  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  ignorance  of  the  entire  subject  matter,  except,  that 

in  this  particular  instance,  it  happens  that  Senator  Burton  is  the 
author  of  the  particular  resolution  that  has  called  this  committee 
into  existence,  and  that  of  course  I  think  warrants  us  in  assuming 
that  he  had  some  information  upon  which  to  ask  the  action  which 
the  Senate  took.    What  we  are   asking  for  is  not  evidenciary, 

it  is  the  information  upon  which  this  committee  can  proceed,  and 
this  committee  is  entitled  to  all  the  information  which  any  of  its 
members  shall  ask,  especially  about  the  information  which  the  author 
of  the  resolution  possesses.  We  can  not  proceed  upon  information 
he  possesses  unless  he  lays  it  before  us,  so  I  think  Senator  Burton 

ought  to  very  frankly  suggest  whatever  information  he  has,  whether 
it  be  hearsay  or  otherwise,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  treat  it  as  con- 
fidential I  have  no  objection  to  that.  How  are  we  to  find  out  whether 
what  Senator  Burton  has  in  his  mind  is  correct  or  not  until  he 
gives  us  the  means  to  find  out.  I  was  the  author  of  a  portion  of  the 
amendment.    I  am,  in  particular,  the  author  of  this  language: 

Fourth.  What  efforts  the  so-called  Shipping  Trust  or  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  engaged  or  Interested  In  shipping  have,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
made  to  prevent  the  passage  of  S.  6856,  commonly  known  as  the  ship-purchase 
bill. 

The  rest  of  the  language  of  paragraph  4  and  all  of  paragraph 
5  was  offered  by  Senator  Williams.  I  have  made  no  allegation  in 
that  that  the  Shipping  Trust  have  done  anything,  but  I  am  prepared 

to  state  all  that  I  have  heard  about  it,  so  that  the  commitee  may 
proceed;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Senator  Burton  is  the  author  of 
this  resolution  and  should  very  frankly  lay  before  this  committee 
every  bit  of  information  he  may  have  that  may  tend  to  sustain 
or  throw  light  upon  it. 

Senator  Burton.  If  I  am  going  to  have  the  statement  published, 
I  may  want  to  formulate  it  more  exactly,  I  want  to  do  it  with  some 
care.  I  have  no  objection  to  having  it  made  public,  though  I  do 
think  it  is  better  for  us  to  talk  this  over  among  ourselves  confiden- 
tially first.  In  the  first  instance,  we  all  have  a  desire  not  to  re- 
flect unnecessarily  upon  any  one,  and  what  some  of  us  might  say 
here,  and  might  carry  into  this  record,  refers  to  rumors  that  would 
so  reflect  but  which  we  do  not  wish  to  have  made  public. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Senator,  you  appreciate  that  as  a  matter  of 
course  we  get  nowhere  unless  the  committee  knows  something  of 
the  nature  of  what  the  information  is  on  which  the  resolution  is 
framed,  and  what  lines  of  inquiry  we  have  to  pursue  in  order  to  get 
at  the  root  of  the  matter.  Let  me  say  this.  I  think  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  having  information  about  the  matter  ought  to 
S've  such  information  as  they  have  concerning  the  foundation  for 
e  resolution.  I  do  not  think,  myself  ?  that  it  would  be  very  wise 
to  have  it  understood  that  all  information  that  is  given  to  the  com- 
mittee is  given  in  public  and  that  the  committee  does  not  act  on  any 
information  except  what  comes  that  way,  because  if  that  course 
were  pursued  we  would  not  be  making  any  investigation,  because 
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everybody  would  appreciate  that  things  would  often  be  given  to  us 
in  confidence  that  we  would  not  get  at  all  if  they  were  not  given 
in  confidence. 

Senator  Burton.  The  resolution  itself  contains  the  information — 
the  substance  of  my  effort.  What  do  you  say,  Senator  Walsh,  to  my 
giving  this  here  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  omitted  from  the 
permanent  record? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  quite  willing  to  submit  that  to  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Burton  requests  that  what  he  offers  on  this  line  be 
excluded  from  the  published  report  of  the  proceedings? 

Senator  Burton.  I  may  not  desire  to  insist  on  that,  but  for  the 
present  I  want  to  speak  very  freely  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  agreeable  to  that,  with  this  understanding, 
that  the  committee  reserve  the  right,  if  in  its  opinion  the  statements 
made  by  Senator  Burton  are  evidenciary  in  any  way,  to  determine 
what  shall  be  put  into  the  record.  ' 

The  Chairman.  It  occurs  to  me,  Senator,  that  that  would  hardly 
be  fair  to  Senator  Burton.  He  apparently  does  not  want  now  to 
give  publicity  to  whatever  information  he  may  give  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  seems  to  me  that  he,  himself,  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  lifting  the  injunction  of  secrecy  concerning  the  matter. 

Senator  Reed.  I  move  that  the  committee  go  into  executive  session 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Senator  Burton's  statement. 

Thereupon  the  committee  went  into  executive  session,  and,  return- 
ing to  open  session,  the  chairman  was  authorized  to  issue  subpoenas 
for  witnesses  in  his  discretion,  and  thereupon  the  committee  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  February  17,  1915, 
in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  the  Capitol. 

Senator  Weeks  having  indicated  to  the  Vice  President  his  inability 
to  serve  on  the  committee,  he  was  excused  from  further  service,  and 
the  Vice  President  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  committee  Senator 
Sutherland. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBBUABY  17,  1015. 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  1).  C. 

The  special  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  the  rooms  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  the  Capitol. 

Present:  Senators  Walsh  (chairman),  Simmons,  Reed,  Burton, 
and  Sutherland. 

Griffith  L.  Johnson  was  sworn  as  official  stenographer  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  been  furnished  a  copy  of  a 
letter,  under  date  of  yesterday,  addressed  to  Senator  Fletcher  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  1. 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  February  16,  1915. 

My  Dear  Senator  Fletcher:  In  compliance  with  the  letter  I  addressed  to 
you  yesterday,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  answering  the  questions  propounded 
In  the  resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Burton  on  the  13th 
instant. 
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• 

First  Has  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  knowledge  that  any  officer  of  the 
Government  has  made  overtures  or  addressed  inquiries  to  the  owners  of  ships 
under  the  flags  of  the  belligerent  nations,  including  those  ships  now  detained 
in  ports  of  the  United  States  or  other  neutral  ports,  with  a  view  to  the  pur- 
chase of  such  ships  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  its  authorized  agencies? 

No;  unless  certain  inquiries  made  last  summer  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Relief,  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treas- 
ury, War,  and  Navy,  appointed  by  the  President  on  the  5th  of  August,  1914,  to 
have  general  charge  of  the  work  of  relief,  protection,  and  transportation  of 
American  citizens  abroad,  under  and  by  virtue  of  joint  resolution  314,  passed 
August  5, 1914,  may  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  purview  of  the  question. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  in  August, 
1914,  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  100,000  American  citizens  were  scattered 
throughout  Europe.  Their  letters  of  credit  had  become  unavailable  because 
of  the  breaking  down  of  exchange  transactions  between  the  various  countries 
at  war,  steamship  traffic  was  partially  paralyzed,  and  they  were  left  in  a  pre- 
carious situation.  Congress  made  an  approprition  of  $2,750,000  for  their  relief, 
and  by  Executive  order  the  President  appointed  the  Board  of  Relief  to  which  I 
have'  referred. 

The  question  of  the  transportation  of  American  citizens  across  the  high  seas 
was  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  with  which  the  Board  of  Relief  had  to 
contend.  As  the  War  Department  had  large  experience  in  transporting  troops 
and  handling  matters  of  transportation,  this  particular  branch  of  the  work 
was  intrusted  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Whatever  negotiations  he  had  with 
steamship  companies  were  solely  with  a  view  to  making  provision  for  the  trans- 
portation of  American  citizens  in  this  emergency.  Since  the  emergency  disap- 
peared no  communications  have  been  had  by  the  Relief  Board,  or  any  member 
thereof,  or  any  agent  or  employee  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  I  have  knowl- 
edge, with  any  steamship  company  or  companies  or  shipowners,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  communications  have  been  made  necessary  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment for  charter  parties  or  for  charges  made  by  such  companies  for  transport- 
ing American  citizens  from  Europe  to  the  United  States. 

Second.  Have  tenders  of  sale  of  any  merchant  ship  or  ships  carrying  the  flag 
of  any  of  the  belligerent  nations  been  made  to  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
officers  or  agencies? 

Possibly  some  vessels  were  offered  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  connection  with 
the  relief  and  transportation  of  American  citizens,  as  stated  in  my  answer  to 
the  first  question. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Agency,  J.  V.  McCarthy,  manager,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
January,  1915,  voluntarily  and  without  the  solicitation  or  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  list  of  vessels, 
some  of  English  and  some  of  German  registry,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  77  to  the 
report  made  to  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  on  the  27th  of  January,  1915,  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  of 
December  18,  1914,  and  to  which  reference  is  made.  Reference  is  also  made 
to  Exhibits  75,  75A,  75B,  and  75C  of  said  report,  showing  some  offerings  of 
ships  of  British  and  French  registry,  made  through  Mr.  ft.  N.  Baker,  of  Balti- 
more. Mr.  Baker  gave  the  information  contained  in  these  exhibits  in  response 
to  a  question  I  asked  him,  viz,  Whether  it  was  true,  as  alleged  by  opponents 
of  the  shipping  bill,  that  no  ships  other  than  the  interned  German  vessels  could 
be  purchased  if  the  shipping  bill  became  law? 

Third.  Ha  ye  there  been  any  tenders  for  the  sale  of  vessels  at  present  carry- 
ing the  flag  of  any  neutral  nation  to  the  United  States  or  any  responsible  officer 
or  agent  thereof? 

I  attach  as  Exhibit  No.  1  several  letters  and  voluntary  offerings  made  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  Agency,  of  Boston,  J.  V.  McCarthy,  manager,  dated 
February  3,  4,  and  6,  of  various  ships  of  neutral  registry.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  entered  into  no  negotiations  with  Mr.  McCarthy  or  anybody 
else  for  the  purchase  of  ships.  These  offers  were  submitted  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  as  before  stated,  without  solicitation  on  my  part,  and  resulted,  I 
presume,  from  the  publication  of  the  fact  that  the  shipping  bill  is  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  men- 
tioned as  a  member  of  the  shipping  board. 

Fourth.  Is  it  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  in  the  United  States  has  made  loans  or 
advances  to  any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  owning  ships  which  are  de- 
tained in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  to  avoid  the  consequences 
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of  war;  or  that  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  acting  either  in  private 
capacity  or  that  of  agent  for  the  Government,  holds  an  option  on  any  such  ship 
or  ships  contemplating  their  transfer  either  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  an  agency  thereof,  or  to  private  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  any  such  transactions  as  those  referred  to 
in  this  question,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  such. 

Fifth.  Is  it  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  official  thereof,  has  in  his  employ  or 
under  his  direction  any  person  or  agent  who  is  making  inquiry  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  purchasing  any  ship  or  ships  of  any  description  whatsoever  con- 
templating their  eventual  transfer  to  the  United  States  or  an  agency  thereof  7 

In  each  of  the  above  instances  the  names  of  the  persons,  ships;  and  terms 
involved  in  each  contemplated  sale  or  purchase  is  requested. 

I  have  no  such  knowledge,  except  as  to  the  Treasury  Department,  where  I 
can  state  that  neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  nor  anyone  under  his 
authority,  or  acting  upon  his  direction,  or  as  an  agent,  is  making  or  has  made 
inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  purchasing  any  ship  or  ships  of  any  description 
whatsoever  contemplating  their  eventual  transfer  to  the  United  States  or  an 
agency  thereof,  or  otherwise. 

In  view  of  false  rumors  and  statements  which  have  come  to  my  ears,  permit 
me  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  at  no  time  had 
a  communication  from  or  discussion  with  any  banking  house,  banking  institu- 
tion, or  banker,  in  or  out  of  the  United  States,  in  connection  with  the  purchase, 
sale,  or  disposition  In  any  manner  whatsoever  of  the  German  ships  interned  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  or  in  connection  with  any  other 
ships  of  belligerent  or  neutral  nations  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 
Respectfully, 

W.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

United  States  Senate. 

(Inclosures.) 

1  A. 

Merchant  Marine  Agency, 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  6, 1915. 
Mr.  Cookset, 

Private  Secretary  to  Secretary  of  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  Inclosed  find  a  description  of  Dutch,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish 
boats  which  I  wrote  and  telegraphed  about  from  New  York  City. 

As  I  stated  when  I  saw  you  in  Washington,  wherever  prices  are  quoted  to  me 
In  pounds  sterling  I  estimated  on  $5  to  the  pound  in  my  list  of  prices.  Where 
prices  have  been  quoted  to  me  as  net  prices  by  some  people  who  have  listed 
their  boats  for  sale,  I  have  added  5  per  cent  as  a  commission,  which  is  the  cus- 
tomary commission  charged  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  steamships  by  brokers 
in  this  country. 

In  the  offering  of  French  ships  Nos.  24,  25,  and  26  I  was  requested  to  ask 
60,000  pounds  sterling  for  each  ship,  but  to  offer  the  three  ships  for  sale  and 
to  try  a  price  of  150,000  pounds  sterling  for  the  three.  The  other  ships  are  all 
listed  exactly  as  they  came  to  me. 

In  the  event  of  the  shipping  bill  going  through  and  becoming  a  law  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  still  have  some  ships  left  to  sell  to  the  Government,  but  I  am  now 
starting  a  campaign  to  see  what  I  can  do  In  the  way  of  placing  some  of  these 
neutral  ships  in  the  different  shipping  centers  of  the  United  States. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  V.  McCarthy. 

IB. 

[Telegram.] 

New  York,  February  4,  1915. 
Secretary  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Can  offer  nine  more  Swedish  steamships.    Particulars  later. 

McCarthy. 
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First.  Has  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  knowledge  that  any  officer  of  the 
Government  has  made  overtures  or  addressed  inquiries  to  the  owners  of  ships 
under  the  flags  of  the  belligerent  nations,  including  those  ships  now  detained 
in  ports  of  the  United  States  or  other  neutral  ports,  with  a  view  to  the  pur- 
chase of  such  ships  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  Its  authorized  agencies? 

No;  unless  certain  Inquiries  made  last  summer  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Relief,  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treas- 
ury, War,  and  Navy,  appointed  by  the  President  on  the  5th  of  August,  1914,  to 
have  general  charge  of  the  work  of  relief,  protection,  and  transportation  of 
American  citizens  abroad,  under  and  by  virtue  of  joint  resolution  314,  passed 
August  5, 1914,  may  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  purview  of  the  question. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  in  August, 
1914,  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  100,000  American  citizens  were  scattered 
throughout  Europe.  Their  letters  of  credit  had  become  unavailable  because 
of  the  breaking  down  of  exchange  transactions  between  the  various  countries 
at  war,  steamship  traffic  was  partially  paralyzed,  and  they  were  left  in  a  pre- 
carious situation.  Congress  made  an  approprition  of  $2,750,000  for  their  relief, 
and  by  Executive  order  the  President  appointed  the  Board  of  Relief  to  which  I 
have*  referred. 

The  question  of  the  transportation  of  American  citizens  across  the  high  seas 
was  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  with  which  the  Board  of  Relief  had  to 
contend.  As  the  War  Department  had  large  experience  in  transporting  troops 
and  handling  matters  of  transportation,  this  particular  branch  of  the  work 
was  intrusted  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Whatever  negotiations  he  had  with 
steamship  companies  were  solely  with  a  view  to  making  provision  for  the  trans- 
portation of  American  citizens  in  this  emergency.  Since  the  emergency  disap- 
peared no  communications  have  been  had  by  the  Relief  Board,  or  any  member 
thereof,  or  any  agent  or  employee  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  I  have  knowl- 
edge, with  any  steamship  company  or  companies  or  shipowners,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  communications  have  been  made  necessary  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment for  charter  parties  or  for  charges  made  by  such  companies  for  transport- 
ing American  citizens  from  Europe  to  the  United  States. 

Second.  Have  tenders  of  sale  of  any  merchant  ship  or  ships  carrying  the  flag 
of  any  of  the  belligerent  nations  been  made  to  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
officers  or  agencies? 

Possibly  some  vessels  were  offered  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  connection  with 
the  relief  and  transportation  of  American  citizens,  as  stated  in  my  answer  to 
the  first  question. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Agency,  J.  V.  McCarthy,  manager,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
January,  1915,  voluntarily  and  without  the  solicitation  or  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  list  of  vessels, 
some  of  English  and  some  of  German  registry,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  77  to  the 
report  made  to  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  on  the  27th  of  January,  1915,  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  of 
December  18,  1914,  and  to  which  reference  is  made.  Reference  is  also  made 
to  Exhibits  75,  75A,  75B,  and  75C  of  said  report,  showing  some  offerings  of 
ships  of  British  and  French  registry,  made  through  Mr.  B».  N.  Baker,  of  Balti- 
more. Mr.  Baker  gave  the  information  contained  in  these  exhibits  in  response 
to  a  question  I  asked  him,  viz,  whether  it  was  true,  as  alleged  by  opponents 
of  the  shipping  bill,  that  no  ships  other  than  the  Interned  German  vessels  could 
be  purchased  if  the  shipping  bill  became  law? 

Third.  Haye  there  been  any  tenders  for  the  sale  of  vessels  at  present  carry- 
ing the  flag  of  any  neutral  nation  to  the  United  States  or  any  responsible  officer 
or  agent  thereof? 

I  attach  as  Exhibit  No.  1  several  letters  and  voluntary  offerings  made  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  Agency,  of  Boston,  J.  V.  McCarthy,  manager,  dated 
February  3,  4,  and  6,  of  various  ships  of  neutral  registry.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  entered  into  no  negotiations  with  Mr.  McCarthy  or  anybody 
else  for  the  purchase  of  ships.  These  offers  were  submitted  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  as  before  stated,  without  solicitation  on  my  part,  and  resulted,  I 
presume,  from  the  publication  of  the  fact  that  the  shipping  bill  is  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  men- 
tioned as  a  member  of  the  shipping  board. 

Fourth.  Is  it  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  in  the  United  States  has  made  loans  or 
advances  to  any  Individual,  firm,  or  corporation  owning  ships  which  are  de- 
tained in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  to  avoid  the  consequences 
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of  war;  or  that  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  acting  either  in  private 
capacity  or  that  of  agent  for  the  Government,  holds  an  option  on  any  such  ship 
or  ships  contemplating  their  transfer  either  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  an  agency  thereof,  or  to  private  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  any  such  transactions  as  those  referred  to 
in  this  question,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  such. 

Fifth.  Is  It  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  official  thereof,  has  in  his  employ  or 
under  his  direction  any  person  or  agent  who  is  making  inquiry  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  purchasing  any  ship  or  ships  of  any  description  whatsoever  con- 
templating their  eventual  transfer  to  the  United  States  or  an  agency  thereof? 

In  each  of  the  above  instances  the  names  of  the  persons,  ships;  and  terms 
involved  in  each  contemplated  sale  or  purchase  is  requested. 

I  have  no  such  knowledge,  except  as  to  the  Treasury  Department,  where  I 
can  state  that  neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  nor  anyone  under  his 
authority,  or  acting  upon  his  direction,  or  as  an  agent,  Is  making  or  has  made 
inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  purchasing  any  ship  or  ships  of  any  description 
whatsoever  contemplating  their  eventual  transfer  to  the  United  States  or  an 
agency  thereof,  or  otherwise. 

In  view  of  false  rumors  and  statements  which  have  come  to  my  ears,  permit 
me  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  at  no  time  had 
a  communication  from  or  discussion  with  any  banking  house,  banking  institu- 
tion, or  banker,  in  or  out  of  the  United  States,  in  connection  with  the  purchase, 
sale,  or  disposition  in  any  manner  whatsoever  of  the  German  ships  interned  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  or  in  connection  with  any  other 
ships  of  belligerent  or  neutral  nations  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 
Respectfully, 

W.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

United  States  Senate, 

(Inclosures.)  ' 

1  A. 

Merchant  Marine  Aoenct, 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  6, 1915. 
Mr.  Cookset, 

Private  Secretary  to  Secretary  of  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sib:  Inclosed  find  a  description  of  Dutch,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish 
boats  which  I  wrote  and  telegraphed  about  from  New  York  City. 

As  I  stated  when  I  saw  you  in  Washington,  wherever  prices  are  quoted  to  me 
in  pounds  sterling  I  estimated  on  $5  to  the  pound  in  my  list  of  prices.  Where 
prtces  have  been  quoted  to  me  as  net  prices  by  some  people  who  have  listed 
their  boats  for  sale,  I  have  added  5  per  cent  as  a  commission,  which  is  the  cus- 
tomary commission  charged  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  steamships  by  brokers 
in  this  country.     . 

In  the  offering  of  French  ships  Nos.  24,  25,  and  26  I  was  requested  to  ask 
60,000  pounds  sterling  for  each  ship,  but  to  offer  the  three  ships  for  sale  and 
to  try  a  price  of  150,000  pounds  sterling  for  the  three.  The  other  ships  are  all 
listed  exactly  as  they  came  to  me. 

In  the  event  of  the  shipping  bill  going  through  and  becoming  a  law  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  still  have  some  ships  left  to  sell  to  the  Government,  but  I  am  now 
starting  a  campaign  to  see  what  I  can  do  in  the  way  of  placing  some  of  these 
neutral  ships  in  the  different  shipping  centers  of  the  United  States. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  V.  McCarthy. 


IB. 

[Telegram.l 


New  York,  February  4,  1915. 
Secretary  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Can  offer  nine  more  Swedish  steamships.    Particulars  later. 

McCarthy. 
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10. 

New  York  City,  February,  8,  1915. 
Secretary  United  States  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  cable  on  Boye  Marstal,  8,000-ton  dead-weight,  Danish, 
price  about  $336,000,  delivery  February.    Kindly  keep  names  of  ships  con- 
fidential, as  they  are  my  only  protection;  if  other  people  get  hold  of  names, 
they  could  possibly  make  a  sale  and  I  would  lose  out  on  commission. 
Respectfully, 

J.  V.  McCarthy. 


ID. 

New  York  City,  February,  8,  1915. 
Secretary  United  States  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  can  offer  you  for  purchase  two  steamships  in  Holland,  Prins 
Willem  I,  24,100  pounds  sterling;  Prins  Willem  V,  17,500  pounds  sterling. 
I  will  write  further  when  I  arrive  in  Boston. 
Respectfully, 

J.  V.  McCarthy. 


IB. 

STEAMERS  FOR  BALE  BY  MERCHANT  MARINE  AGENCY,  1128  OLD  SOUTH  BUILDING, 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  J.  Y.  M'CABTHY,  MANAGER.  WE  CAN  NOT  MAKE  THE  PRICES  OB 
OFFERS  OF  THE  STEAMERS  AS  FIRM  OFFERS.  THEY  ABE  SUBJECT  ONLY  TO  BEING 
STILL  AVAILABLE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR  REPLY.  WE  WILL  NOT  BE  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  ERRORS  IN  DESCRIPTION. 

NO.   23. 

7,437  tons  dead-weight,  Including  bunkers,  on  24.11^-foot  draft  loaded;  built 
1006  of  steel,  100  Al  Lloyd's;  dimensions,  379.5  feet  by  50  feet  by  25.4  feet; 
molded ;  cubic  capacity,  416,309  cubic  feet ;  grain ;  11  knots  on  a  moderate  con- 
sumption; triple  engines;  cylinders,  26  inch,  42  inch,  72  inch,  by  54-inch  stroke; 
three  boilers  (S.  E.,  F.  D.),  180  pounds  working  pressure;  water  ballast  in 
double  cellular  bottom,  888  T-A.  P.  A.  45  T. ;  peaks  and  deep  tank ;  6  hatches, 
(3)-24  by  16  feet,  28  by  16  feet,  18  by  16  feet;  4  holds;  0  steam  winches;  steam 
windlass;  steam  steering  gear;  between  decks,  7  feet  11$  inches  by  8  feet  high; 
bronze  propeller;  electric  light;  2  steel  decks,  with  shelter  deck  above  same; 
coefficient,  *77. 

Gross  registry,  3,074;  net  registry,  2,541;  price,  262,500.  Under  British 
registry. 

No.  24. 

7,890  tons  of  dead-weight,  Including  bunkers  (summer),  on  25.10-foot  draft 
loaded;  built  1004  of  steel,  Veritas;  dimensions,  413.5  feet  by  40.7  feet  by  29.7 
feet,  molded ;  9.38  knots,  /9.11  knots  on  37}  T./43}  T.  consumption ;  triple  twin 
screw  engines ;  6  cylinders,  25J  inch,  33  inch,  52  inch  by  351-inch  stroke ;  water 
ballast,  1,202  tons;  electric  light;  2  decks  and  awning  deck;  accommodations 
for  45  first-class  passengers,  48  third-class  passengers ;  bunks,  Including  hospital, 
496. 

Gross  registry,  6,472;  net  registry.  4,203;  price,  $300,000.  Under  French 
registry. 

No.  25. 

7,163  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  25-foot  draft  loaded;  built 
1899  of  steel  Veritas;  dimensions,  408.4  feet  by  49.5  feet  by  27.5  feet,  molded; 
10.7  knots  on  41  T.  consumption;  triple  engines;  cylinders,  29  inch,  47  inch, 
78  inch  by  51-inch  stroke;  F.  D.  boilers;  water  ballast,  1,087  tons;  electric 
lights;  1  deck  and  spar  deck;  accommodations  for  71  first-class  passengers,  76 
third-class  passengers. 

Gross  registry,  6,075;  net  registry,  3,890;  price  $300,000.  Under  French 
registry. 
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No.  26. 

8£i9  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  25.4-foot  draft  loaded;  built 
1903  of  steel,  Veritas;  dimensions,  414.4  feet  by  60.6  feet  by  29.6  feet,  molded; 
9.96  knots  on  38  T.  consumption ;  triple  twin  screw  engines ;  cylinders,  21  f  inch, 
33  inch,  62  Inch  by  35£-inch  stroke;  water  ballast,  1,202  tons;  electric  light; 
2  decks  and  awning  deck ;  accommodations  for  45  first-class  passengers,  48  third- 
class  passengers;  bunks,  Including  hospital,  496. 

Gross  registry,  6.474,"  net  registry,  4,214;  price,  $300,000.  Under  French 
registry. 

No.  35. 

6325  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  25.5-foot  draft;  built  1902  of 
steel,  100  Al  Lloyd's;  dimensions,  382}  feet  by  47  feet  2  inches  by  37*  feet, 
molded;  cubic  capacity,  376,540  cubic  feet;  10/10*  knots  on  25  tons  consump- 
tion per  day;  triple  engines;  cylinders,  26  inch,  43  inch,  72  inch  by  48-inch 
stroke;  2  S.  E.  boilers,  180  pounds  working  pressure;  water  ballast,  1,785  tons; 
C.  D.  B.  and  peaks;  5  hatches;  10  steam  winches;  between  decks,  8  feet;  2 
decks  laid  with  poop ;  bridge  and  T.  G.  forecastle ;  coefficient,  '77.  * 

Gross  registry,  4,268 ;  net  registry,  2,773 ;  price,  $250,000. 

No.  36. 

7,415  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  25.4-foot  draft;  built  1900  of 
steel,  100  Al  Lloyd's;  dimensions,  405  feet  by  48.7  feet  by  32  feet  3  inches, 
molded;  cubic  capacity,  373,000  cubic  feet;  10  knots  on  28  tons  consumption; 
triple  engines;  cylinders,  27  inch,  44}  inch,  74  inch  by  54-inch  stroke;  2D.  E. 
boilers,  180  pounds  working  pressure;  water  ballast,  1,900  tons;  G.  D.  B.  and 
peaks;  5  hatches;  10  steam  winches;  8  derricks;  between  decks,  8.4  feet;  2 
decks  laid  with  poop:  bridge  and  T.  G.  forecastle;  16  cargo  porta 

Gross  registry,  4,808 ;  net  registry,  3,112 ;  price,  $225,000. 

Above  ships  (Nos.  35  and  86)  are  under  British  registry. 

The  parties  in  England  who  have  listed  these  ships  with  me  say  these  boats 
are  now  trading  under  time  charter  and  are  expected  to  arrive  in  New  York 
about  the  end  of  the  month  of  January.  They  could  not,  however,  be  delivered 
in  the  States  now,  as  they  are  committed  to  load  in  Baltimore  in  February. 
Owners  would,  however,  be  willing  to  sell,  with  delivery  in  England,  about 
March  or  April  next,  and  brokers  offer  to  send  inspection  order  (T>  be  used  on 
arrival  in  New  York. 

No.  37. 

3,297  gross  ton ;  built  of  steel,  1895 ;  dimensions  taken  from  Lloyd's  register ; 
330  feet  by  43  feet  by  18.4  feet,  29  feet  molded  depth;  triple  engines;  «3  cylin- 
ders, 24  inches,  38  inches,  64  inches,  by  42-lnch  stroke;  160  pounds  working 
pressure.  A.  P.  T.  118  T.  100  Al  Lloyd's.  Under  Danish  registry.  Price, 
$210,000. 

No.  38. 

2,598  gross  ton ;  built,  1897,  of  steel ;  dimensions,  312.5  feet  by  45  feet  by 
20.5  feet;  trlble  engines;  3  cylinders,  22  inches,  35  inches,  57  inches  by  39-inch 
stroke.  These  dimensions  taken  from  Lloyd's  register,  W.  B.  Under  Danish 
registry.    Price,  $182,500. 

No.  89. 

2457  gross  ton ;  built,  1888,  of  steel ;  dimensions,  279  feet  by  37.7  feet  by  19.1 
feet;  molded  depth,  21  feet  8  inches;  figures  taken  from  Lloyd's  register;  triple 
engines;  cylinders,  22*  inches,  36  inches,  58  inches  by  39-inch  stroke;  160 
pounds  working  pressure ;  W.  B  &  Cell.  D.  B.  240,  A.  P.  T.  40  T.  100  Al  Lloyd's. 
Under  Danish  registry.    Price,  $110,000. 

No.  40. 

1316  gross  ton ;  built,  1910,  of  steel ;  dimensions,  231.5  feet  by  36.2  feet  by 
14.4;  figures  taken  from  Lloyd's  register;  triple  engines;  3  cylinders,  16* 
inches,  27  inches,  44  inches  by  30-inch  stroke,  W.  B.  Under  Danish  registry. 
Pvtce,  $130,000. 
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No.  41. 

2,625  gross  ton;  built,  1907,  of  steel;  dimensions,  284  by  42  by  18.4  feet; 
molded  depth  28.1;  figures  taken  from  Lloyd's  Register;  triple  engines;  3 
cylinders,  20J  inches,  33  inches,  55|  inches  by  351-inch  stroke ;  185  pounds  work- 
ing pressure ;  intermediate  bulkhead  In  fore  hold  dispensed  with ;  4  B.  H.  only ; 
W.  B.  Cell.  D.  Ba.  88  feet,  A.  P.  T.  150  T.  100  Al  Lloyd's;  electric  light;  one 
deck,  steel,  and  deep  framing  and  awning  deck,  steel.  Ship  is  offered  for  sale 
subject  to  purchaser  overtaking  time  charter  for  one  year  commencing  May, 
1915,  on  contract  of  £17,000  sterling.    Under  Danish  registry.    Price,  $250,000. 

No.  42. 

1,065  gross  ton;  built,  1904,  of  steel;  100  Al  Lloyd's;  dimensions  from 
Lloyd's  Register;  200.5  feet  by  32  feet  by  14.6  feet;  depth  molded  22.3  feet; 
triple  engines;  3  cylinders,  15  inches,  26  inches,  42  inches  by  30-inch  stroke; 
180  pounds  working  pressure ;  W.  B.  &  Cell.  D.  Ba.,  A.  P.  T.  6  T.  F.  P.  T.  46  T. ; 
electric  light ;  one  deck,  steel ;  spar  deck,  steel ;  and  deep  framing ;  cable  says 
delivery  prompt,  England.    Under  Norwegian  registry.    Price,  $75,000. 

No.  43. 

1,672  gross  ton.  Steamer  offered  under  Spanish  registry,  delivery  to  be  made 
at  Barcelona  immediately.  Not  listed  in  Lloyd's  or  Veritas,  but  have  seen 
name  of  ship  in  weekly  publication.    Price,  $105,000. 

No.  44. 

3,520  gross  ton;  built,  1895,  of  steel;  100  Al  Lloyd's;  dimensions,  344  feet 
by  44.5  feet  by  25.8  feet;  depth  molded  28.6  feet;  triple  engines;  3  cylinders, 
25  inches,  41  inches,  67  inches  by  45-inch  stroke ;  170  pounds  working  pressure ; 
W.  B.  &  Cell.  D.  Ba.,  A.  P.  T.,  2  decks  and  deep  framing;  3  deck  rule;  electric 
light.    Under  Norwegian  registry.    Price,  $230,000. 

No.  45. 

3,569  gross  ton ;  built  1896,  of  steel ;  dimensions  taken  from  Lloyd's  Register, 
344.5  feet  by  44.7  feet  by  25.7  feet;  triple  engines;  3  cylinders,  23  inches, 
37  inches,  60  inches  by  54-inch  stroke;  W.  fe. ;  two  decks.  Under  Norwegian 
registery.    Price,  $230,000. 

No.  46. 

3,314  gross  ton ;  built,  1899,  of  steel ;  dimensions  taken  from  Lloyd's  Registery, 
336  feet  by  46.1  feet  by  24  feet;  triple  engines;  3  cylinders,  21i  inches,  37 
inches,  62  inches  by  45-inch  stroke;  W.  B.;  turret  deck.  Under  Italian  regis- 
try.   Price,  $160,000 

No  47. 

4,158  gross  ton ;  built,  1899,  of  steel ;  dimensions  taken  from  Lloyd's  Registery, 
360.2  feet  by  48.2  feet  by  20.3  feet ;  depth  molded  30.11  feet ;  triple  engines ;  3 
cylinders,  23}  inches,  381  inches,  68  inches  by  48-inch  stroke;  200  pounds 
work  pressure ;  one  deck,  steel,  and  spar  deck ;  100  Al  Lloyd's.  Under  Italian 
registry.    Price,  $210,000. 

No.  48. 

2,913  gross  tons ;  built  1883,  of  iron ;  dimensions  taken  from  Lloyd's  Register, 
299.8  feet  by  40.1  feet  by  28.5  feet;  depth,  molded,  29.10  feet;  triple  engines, 
3  cylinders,  21£-inch,  35^-inch,  581-inch,  by  48-inch  stroke;  water  ballast;  one 
deck  and  spar  deck.  Letter  in  regard  to  boat  says  she  is  built  of  steel  and 
loads  about  4,200  tons  dead  weight,  all  told;  delivery  to  be  made  in  Norway 
on  all-cash  payment. 

Price,  $120,000.    Under  Norwegian  registry. 

No.  49. 

2,121  gross  tons;  built  1901,  of  steel;  100  Al,  Lloyd's;  dimensions,  284  feet 
by  38  feet  by  21  feet;  mean  draft,  fully  laden,  20.2  feet;  cubic  cargo  capacity. 
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including  spare  bunkers,  2,312  tons  of  40  cubic  feet;  dead  weight,  1,970;  bunkers, 
435;  spare  bunkers,  190;  passenger  accommodations  for  37  first,  8  second,  52 
steerage;  triple  compound  engine,  amidships,  cylinders  23-inch,  37-inch,  59-inch, 
by  39-inch  stroke;  Indicated  horsepower,  1,100;  nominal,  268. 
Price,  $120,500.    Under  Dutch  registry. 

No.  50. 

2,108  gross  tons;  built  1897,  of  steel;  100  Al,  Lloyd's;  dimensions,  282  by  37 
by  20.4  feet;  mean  draft,  fully  laden,  20.1  feet;  cubic  cargo  capacity,  including 
spare  bunkers,  2,260  tons  of  40  cubic  feet ;  dead  weight,  2,055 ;  bunkers,  410  tons ; 
spare  bunkers,  180 ;  passenger  accommodations  for  34  first  class,  8  second  class, 
33  steerage;  triple  compound  engine,  amidships,  cylinders  22-inch,  35-inch, 
59-inch,  by  39-inch  stroke ;  indicated  horsepower,  1.000 ;  nominal,  260. 

Price,  $87,500.     Under  Dutch  registry. 

No.  51. 

Built  1907,  of  steel ;  dimensions,  230  by  31.1  by  20.3  feet ;  100  Al,  Lloyd's ;  reg- 
istered tonnage,  1,261;  one  deck;  1,550  tons  dead  weight;  74,500  cubic  feet; 
draft,  loaded,  16.9  feet;  triple  engines,  cylinders  19-inch,  30-inch,  50-inch,  by 
33-inch  stroke :  consumption,  20  tons  American ;  speed,  Hi  knots. 

Price,  302,500  kroner.    Under  Swedish  registry. 

No.   52. 

Built  1907.  of  steel ;  dimensions,  240  feet  by  35  feet  by  17.10  feet;  Lloyd's,  Al ; 
registered  tonnage,  1,360/830;  one  deck  and  bridge  deck;  dead  weight,  2,150 
tons;  108,900  cubic  feet;  4  hatches;  water  ballast,  345  tons;  draft,  loaded,  17.41 
feet;  triple  engines;  horsepower,  855,  indicated;  cylinders  18-inch,  29-inch,  48- 
fnch.  by  33-Inch  stroke;  180  pounds  working  pressure;  14  to  15  tons  consump- 
tion ;  speed,  10  knots ;  bunker  capacity,  145  tons ;  steam  winches,  4. 

Price,  352,000  kroner.    Under  Swedish  registry. 

No.  53. 

Built  1894,  of  steel;  dimensions,  310.1  feet  by  40.5  feet  by  17  feet;  100  Al, 
Lloyd's;  registered  tonnage,  3,021/1,837;  one  deck;  dead  weight,  4,600  tons; 
219,633  cubic  feet;  4  hatchways;  water  ballast,  535  tons;  draft,  loaded,  21.6 
feet;  triple  engines,  amidships,  cylinders  23-inch,  36-inch,  57-inch,  by  42-inch 
stroke ;  boilers,  2,  S.  E. ;  heating  surface,  4,000 ;  working  pressure,  160  pounds ; 
consumption,  18  tons;  speed,  9}  knots;  9  steam  winches. 

Price,  440,000  kroner.    Under  Swedish  registry. 

No.  54. 

Built  1904,  of  steel ;  dimensions,  259.1  feet  by  36  feet  by  19.9  feet ;  Lloyd's, 
Al ;  registered  tonnage,  1,693/1,015 ;  2  decks ;  2  holds ;  dead  weight,  2,300  tons ; 
2  hatchways;  water  ballast,  394  tons;  draft,  loaded,  17.1  feet;  triple  engines, 
cylinders  19-inch,  31-inch,  51-inch,  by  36-inch  stroke;  2  boilers;  working  pres- 
sure, 180  pounds;  consumption,  13  W. ;  speed,  9  knots;  bunker  capacity,  250 
tons ;  donkey  boiler ;  8  steam  winches ;  cabin  passengers,  8. 

Price,  $110,000.    Under  Swedish  registry. 

No.   55. 

Built  1890,  of  steel ;  dimensions,  340  feet  by  42.6  feet  by  28.3  feet ;  100  Al, 
Lloyd's;  registered  tonnage,  2,317/2,136;  2  decks,  iron  and  shade;  5  holds; 
dead  weight,  4,720  tons;  309,485  cubic  feet;  5  hatchways;  water  ballast,  883 
tons;  draft,  loaded,  24.71  feet;  triple  engines,  cylinders  26-inch,  42-inch,  67-inch, 
by  51-inch  stroke;  2  boilers,  D.  £.,  very  good;  working  pressure,  160  pounds; 
consumption,  27  tons;  speed,  11  knots;  bunker  capacity,  694  tons;  donkey 
boiler;  5  steam  winches. 

Price,  $101,750.    Under  Swedish  registry. 

No.  56. 

Built  (?) ;  steel;  dimensions,  277/265  feet  by  42  feet  by  20  feet;  registered 
tonnage,  1,828/1,099;  1  deck;  well  deck;  2  holds;  4  bulkheads;  dead  weight, 
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8,000  tons;  141,850  cubic  feet;  4  hatches;  water  ballast*  604  tons;  draft,  loaded, 

17  feet  7  Inches;  triple  engines,  amidships,  cylinders  20-inch,  33-inch,  66-inch, 
by  36-inch  stroke;  2  boilers,  S.  E.,  160  pounds  working  pressure;  consumption, 

17  tons;  speed  10  to  11  knots;  5  steam  winches. 
Price,   577,600  kroner.    Under   Swedish   registry. 

No.  57. 

Built  1907,  of  steel ;  dimensions,  287  feet  by  44  feet  by  19  feet  8  inches ;  100 
Al,  Lloyd's;  registered  tonnage,  2,152/1311;  1  deck;  2  holds;  dead  weight, 
8,730  tons;  164,045  cubic  feet;  4  hatchways;  water  ballast,  731  tons;  draft, 
loaded,  18  feet;  triple  engines,  amidships,  cylinders  21-inch,  35-inch,  57-inch, 
by  39-inch  stroke;  2  boilers,  S.  E. ;  heating  surface,  3,248;  working  pressure, 
160  pounds;  consumption,  15  best  Welsh  coal;  speed,  9  knots;  4  steam  winches. 

Price,  501,000  kroner.    Under  Swedish  registry. 

No.  58. 

Built  1890,  of  steel ;  dimensions,  299  feet  by  40  feet  2  inches  by  20  feet  2 
inches;  100  Al,  Lloyd's;  registered  tonnage,  2,631/1,670;  1  deck;  6  bulkheads; 
dead  weight,  3,800  tons;  187,241  cubic  feet;  4  hatchways;  water  ballast,  502 
tons;  draft,  loaded,  21  feet;  triple  engines,  amidships,  cylinders  22-inch,  36- 
lnch,  59-inch,  by  42-inch  stroke;  2  boilers;  working  pressure,  160  pounds;  con- 
sumption, 16  to  17 ;  speed,  9  knots ;  steam  winches,  4. 

Price,  657,500  kroner.    Under  Swedish  registry. 

No.  59. 

Built  1903,  of  steel;  dimensions,  281  feet  6  inches  by  40  feet  by  22  feet; 
100  Al,  Lloyd's ;  registered  tonnage,  2,035/1,309 ;  1  deck ;  3  holds ;  5  bulkheads ; 
dead  weight,  3,200  tons;  4  hatchways;  water  ballast,  550  tons;  draft,  loaded, 

18  feet  6  inches;  triple  engines,  amidships,  cylinders  21-inch,  35-inch,  57-inch, 
by  39-inch  stroke;  2  boilers,  S.  E. ;  working  pressure,  160  pounds;  consump- 
tion, 14  tons ;  speed,  9  knots ;  steam  winches,  4. 

Price,  495,000  kroner.    Under  Swedish  registry. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  refers  to  communications  with  Mr. 
Bernard  Baker,  which  are  Exhibits  75,  75- A,  75-B,  and  75-C  in  a 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  two  parts,  the  first  part  dated  December  26,  1914,  and  the 
second  part  dated  January  25,  1915,  it  being  Senate  Document  673, 
Sixty-third  Congress,  third  session. 

This  letter  may  be  marked  as  Exhibit  1. 

(The  copy  of  the  above  letter  was  marked  by  the  stenographer 
"  Baker  Exhibit  1.") 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Burton,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms'  office 
advises  us  that  there  is  no  Sigmund  Albert  at  No.  45  Broadway, 
New  York,  but  that  there  is  an  "H.  Albert"  at  No.  45  Broadway. 
There  are  two  Sigmund  Alberts  at  No.  42  Broadway,  New  York. 
The  H.  Albert  at  45  Broadway  is,  I  am  advised,  a  commercial  attach^ 
of  the  German  Government.  I  assume  that  you  did  not  desire  that 
this  committee  should  issue  a  subpoena  to  require  the  attendance 
of  a  representative  of  a  foreign  Government,  or  is  it  your  idea  that 
this  committee  could  compel  the  attendance  of  a  representative  of 
another  nation? 

Senator  Burton.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  committee  to  consider. 
I  presume  we  would  hesitate  somewhat  before  doing  that. 

There  is  a  Sigmund  Albert  in  the  New  York  Directory,  I  am 
pretty  sure,  at  No.  45  Broadway.  That  is  the  name  that  has  been 
given  me.    Mr.  Baker,  do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  I  presume  there  must  be  a  mistake,  so  far  as  I 
have  any  knowledge  of  it    I  know  of  nobody  of  that  name. 
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Senator  Burton.  He  is  connected  with  the  Hamburg- American 
line.  J 

Mr.  Baker.  There  are  several  men  connected  with  the  line.  There 
is  Mr.  Meyer  and  there  is  Capt.  Polis.  Capt.  Polis  is  now  a  director. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  Sickel;  and  there  is  Dr.  Ecker,  who  is  over  here. 
They  constitute  the  four  men  who  are  there.  Then,  of  course,  Mr. 
Bunz,  who  is  a  director.  He  was  in  New  York  for  a  long  time  as 
consul  general  of  Germany. 

Senator  Bubton.  He  is  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  is  now  the  director  of  the  Hamburg-American 
Packet  Co. 

Senator  Burton.  What  are  his  initials? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  his  name  is  Adolph.  You  can  find  out  about 
that. 

Senator  Burton.  He  is  the  director? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  is  managing  director.  The  German  company  has 
no  officers.  It  has  no  president  nor  vice  president  nor  board  of  direc- 
tors to  manage  the  business;  but  he  is  what  is  known  as  the  American 
director.  Carl  Schurz  was  the  former  director.  He  succeeded  Carl 
Schurz.  He  is  the  man  who  could  give  you  the  information  you 
want.  You  could  get  him  on  the  telephone,  and  he  could  tell  you 
what  you  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Ben  net.  Dr.  Bunz  is  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  is  the  hon- 
orary representative.  Their  active  representatives  are  W.  G.  Sickel 
and  J.  P.  Meyer. 

Senator  Burton.  Will  you  kindly  give  again  the  names  of  those 
other  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Bennet.  W.  G.  Sickel,  I  think,  would  know  about  the  matter 
under  discussion ;  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Mever. 

Senator  Burton.  What  are  Mr.  Meyer's  initials? 

Mr.  Ben  net.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  there  is  Capt.  Polis.  Capt.  Polis  is  from  Ham- 
burg.  He  is  one  of  the  old  captains  who  became  a  director.  Mr, 
Ecker  is  another  director  who  is  here.  Both  of  them  came  over  from 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Senator  Keed.  Perhaps  Senator  Burton,  by  giving  us  the  name  of 
the  man  who  told  him  about  Sigmund  Albert,  would  enable  us  to 
call  that  gentleman  and  ascertain  what  his  correct  address  is. 

Senator  Burton.  The  name  has  been  given  me  by  several  persona 
I  do  not  think  it  would  add  anything  to  the  information  of  tlie  com- 
mittee to  give  that. 

Senator  Reed.  There  is  not  anything  mysterious  about  that,  is 
there? 

Senator  Burton.  No;  not  at  all.  I  shall  ask  that  one  of  these 
men,  preferably  Mr.  Sickel,  be  called  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Baker.  He  knows  the  most 

Senator  Burton.  He  is  the  man? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.    He  was  with  me  for  13  years. 

Senator  Burton.  No.  45  Broadway  is  his  address,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  I  think  if  you  telephoned  him  he  would  come 
right  down. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  us  have  him,  then.  ,. 
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Mr.  Baker.  I  can  answer  everything  you  want  to  know  about  Mr. 
Sickel.    I  have  had  correspondence  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  ready  now  to  proceed  with  the  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Baker. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BEBNABD  N.  BAKEE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Senator  Burton.  First,  Mr.  Baker,  in  regard  to  these  officers  of 
the  Hamburg- American  Line;  with  what  part  of  the  work  does  Mr. 
feickel  have  to  do? 

Mr.  Baker.  Especially  the  freight  arrangements  and  all  the 
freight  ships  and  management  of  the  freight  ships  and  operation  of 
the  ships. 

Senator  Burton.  Does  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  company  ? 
-    Mr.  Baker.  Nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Burton.  He  is  merely  a  freight  agent,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  is  more  than  that.  lie  has  the  title  of  vice  direc- 
tor of  the  Hamburg- American  Co. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Meyer  is  also  a  vice  director,  in  charge  of  all  the  pas- 
senger part  of  the  business. 

Then  they  have  a  position — very  much  of  honor — to  decide  all 
important  questions,  of  Dr.  Bunz.  His  first  name?  I  think,  is 
Adolph.  I  will  not  be  sure  about  that.  He  is  the  officially  elected 
director  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line. 

Then  two  of  the  Hamburg  directors  are  here,  Dr.  Ecker  and  Capt. 
Polis.  . 

Senator  Burton.  Is  that  name  Polis  or  Politz  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  it  is  Polis.  I  have  often  seen  it,  and  I  know 
him  very  well.  However,  the  spelling  of  any  of  those  names  you 
can  correct. 

Those  men  constitute  the  management  of  the  Hamburg- American 
Co.  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Burton.  How  long  has  Dr.  Bunz  been  here? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  quite  a  long  time.    He  succeeded  Carl  Schurz. 

Senator  Burton.  That  is,  Carl  Schurz  the  elder? 
:    Mr.  Baker.  The  elder.    When  he  died  Dr.  Bunz  was  elected,  I 
think,  almost  immediately  after  his  death. 

Senator  Burton.  What  does  Dr.  Ecker  have  to  do  with  the  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know.     The  custom  of  the  German  com- 

Ianies,  particularly  the  Hamburg-American  and  North  German- 
.loyd  companies,  is  that  they  have  no  officers  as  we  have  them,  a 
President,  vice  president,  and  directors  or  manager.  Mr.  Albert 
lallin  is  what  they  call  director  general,  which  corresponds  to  the 
? resident  of  a  company  in  the  United  States.  Then  they  have  five, 
think,  those  whom  I  know  being  Dr.  Ecker,  Capt.  Polis,  and — do 
you  remember  that  man  Hecksher  who  was  there  one  day — Eckert? 
No ;  that  is  not  it.  Anyhow,  he  is  a  member  of  the  German  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  lives  in  Hamburg. 

Senator  Burton.  These  are  general  directors  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  They  divide  the  business  between  them.  One 
will  take  care  of  passenger  business  and  one  of  the  South  American 
business,  and  one  will  take  care  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  one  of  the 
China  business.  You  know,  they  run  lines  to  all  ports,  and  each  di- 
rector is  the  head  of  a  different  department. 

Senator  Burton.  Who  has  charge  of  the  general  business  manage- 
ment, including  financial  relations? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  this  country  ? 

Senator  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  would  go  to  Mr.  Meyer  or  Mr.  Sickel,  and  bv 
them  be  taken  to  Dr.  Bunz,  who  occupies  a  position  as  a  sort  of  ad- 
viser on  any  financial  matters. 

Senator  Burton.  He  would  be  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  so  to 
speak? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Has  Herr  Ballin  been  in  this  country  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  I  am  very  sure  he  has  not.  I  have  not  seen  him 
or  heard  of  him,  nor  have  I  heard  from  him. 

Senator  Burton.  This  leads  us  into  uncertainty,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  to  which  one  of  these  men  should  be  called.  You  say  that  Mr. 
Sickel  has  the  closest  connection  with  the  Hamburg- American  Co.  in 
Hamburg? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  I  can  tell  you  "the  whole  thing  in  connection 
-with  Mr.  Sickel,  and  in  connection  with  this,  because  at  one  time— 
this  was  at  a  time  when  Congress  was  in  recess;  last  fall,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Be  as  brief  as  possible  in  giving  the  information, 
Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  Secretary  McAdoo 
asked  me  who  ^ere  the  best  posted  steamship  men  in  the  country  to 
give  him  information.    Among  others  I  suggested  Mr.  Sickel. 

Senator  Reed.  Information  about  what? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  steamship  business  generally.  He  wanted  to 
know  the  whole  condition  of  the  steamship  operation  and  business. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  up  then ;  getting  Americans  home  from 
Europe  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  the  Alexander  bill. 

Senator  Sutherland.  This  bill? 

Mr.  Baker.  This  bill,  which  has  now  been  amended.    It  started 
as  the  Alexander  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives.    It  was  intro- 
duced by  Judge  Alexander.    Among  the  men  he  asked  if  I  could 
:et  different  ones  to  come  to  see  him,  and  I  told  him  that  I  would. 

fr.  Franklin  came,  who  was  the  head  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine.  I  was  not  present  at  the  talk  with  him.  Mr.  Sickel 
refused  to  come  at  my  remiest.  although  he  was  an  employee  of  mine 
for  many  years,  if  it  was  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  purchase  of 
ships.  I  had  to  assure  him  that  such  a  subject  would  not  be  men- 
tioned, because  at  that  time  he  told  me  he  had  absolute  authority 
from  his  Government  to  refuse  to  entertain,  under  anv  circum- 
stances, the  selling  of  any  German  ships  belonging  to  the  Hamburg- 
American  Co.,  as  they  were  confident  that  very  shortly  they  would 
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want  them  all  themselves,  and  not  to  entertain  under  any  circum- 
stances a  bid. 

(In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chairman,  printed  in  the  proceedings 
of  February  20,  the  witness  said  that  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue  he  had 
used  the  word  "Government"  in  the  above  answer  in  place  of  the 
words  "  Hamburg  Co.") 

Senator  Burton.  What  was  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  can  give  you  the  date  of  it.  I  sent  his  letter  to  Sec- 
retary McAdoo;  I  think  it  was  a  telegram  and  letter.  I  told  Mr. 
Sickel  that  I  had  no  thought  of  discussing  the  purchase  of  ships, 
even.  I  wanted  him  to  give  general  information.  He  said  that 
under  those  conditions  he  would  come.  He  came  here  with  me,  and 
we  went  upthere,  and  the  question  of  purchase  was  not  mentioned. 

Senator  Burton.  You  were  present  at  the  interview? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  present. 

Senator  Burton.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  could  not  give  you  that.  You  know  I  have  come 
right  from  home  and  I  have  nothing  with  me,  but  I  have  these 
things  in  my  office.  My  secretary  died  not  very  long  ago,  but  I  can 
find  everything,  I  know. 

Senator  Reed.  Can  you  approximate  it,  for  the  present? 

Mr.  Baker.  When  did  Congress  meet  after  the  recess? 

Senator  Reed.  December  7th. 

The  Chairman.  The  7th  of  December. 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  meant  after  September — the  short  recess. 

The  Chairman.  The  recess  was  taken  in  October. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  it  was  the  last  part  of  September  or  in  October. 

Senator  Burton.  Then  I  think  the  upshot  of  this  is  that  Mr. 
Sickel  is  the  man  to  call. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  You  are  engaged  in  the  shipping  business? 

Mr.  Baker.  Now? 

Senator  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  no ;  I  have  no  interests  whatever. 

Senator  Burton.  You  have  been  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Where  is  your  residence? 

Mr.  Baker.  My  residence  is  Catonsville,  Baltimore  County,  Md. 

Senator  Burton.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  the  business  of 
furnishing  ships,  or  as  agent  for  steamship  lines? 

Mr.  Baker.  Thirty  years.  I  was  never  the  agent.  We  owned 
our  own  line.    I  alwavs  owned  a  controlling  interest  in  the  company. 

Senator  Burton.  What  company  was  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Atlantic  Transport  Co.  of  West  Virgina  and  the 
Atlantic  Transport  Co.  (Ltd.)  of  London,  England. 

Senator  Burton.  Which  was  the  main  company — the  West  Vir- 
ginia company  or  the  one  in  London,  England? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  West  Virginia  company  was  the  main  company. 
Under  the  law  of  England  we  could  not  hold  ships  under  the  British 
flag  by  an  American  corporation.  The  American  corporation,  how- 
ever, could  own  all  the  stock  in  a  British  corporation.  The  ships 
belonged  to  the  British  corporation.  It  was  simply  a  means  of 
covering  the  conditions  of  law  as  to  ownership. 
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Senator  Burton.  When  was  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co.  of  West 
Virginia  incorporated? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Leakin,  you  have  a  good  memory.  Can  you  give 
that  date? 

Mr.  Leakin.  It  was  in  1901, 1  think. 

Mr.  Baker.  1901  ? 

Mr.  Leakin.  Yes;  they  started  in  1900.    * 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  that  is  true;  in  1901. 

Senator  Burton.  You  were  connected  with  the  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Co.  then,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  company  had  a  different  name.  It  was  the  Bal- 
timore Storage  &  Lighterage  Co.    We  started  that  way. 

Senator  Burton.  When  was  that  established? 

Mr.  Baker.  Away  back  in  the  seventies — 1876  or  1878 ;  about  that 
date.    I  can  give  you  the  exact  date.    I  will  correct  all  these  dates. 

Senator  Burton.  Did  that  company,  from  the  date  of  its  organi- 
zation, own  boats  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  Then  we  had  what  we  called  the  single-ship  com- 
panies.   This  is  very  interesting,  but  it  will  take  time. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  what  the  details  of 
these  companies  which  Mr.  Baker  used  to  be  concerned  in  have  to 
do  with  this  matter,  because  he  is  not  now  the  owner  of  any  ships. 
He  has  gone  out  of  that  business.  The  fact  that  he  was  in  the  busi- 
ness and  the  fact  that  he  has  gone  out  of  it  may  be  material. 

Senator  Burton.  I  do  not  want  to  protract  it  long,  but  I  want  to 
show  his  whole  experience  in  connection  with  the  shipping  business. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  custom  was  to  have  what  we  called  single-ship 
companies.  The  first  was  the  Marvland  Steamship  Co.,  organized 
in  England.  Then  there  was  the  Baltimore  Storage  &  Lighterage 
Co.  When  we  built  these  ships  we  started  with  our  own  State, 
Maryland^  and  then  we  had  the  Montana^  etc. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  good  augury  for  the  success  of  the 
enterprise. 

Senator  Burton.  Montana? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  The  first  was  the  Maryland.  For  the  crest  we 
took  our  old  original  motto.  For  the  Missouri  we  took  the  motto, 
"The  safety  of  the  people  should  be  the  first  consideration."  That 
was  the  ship  which  you  had  as  a  hospital  ship  in  the  United  States 
service. 

Senator  Burton.  When  did  you  become  connected  with  the 
Atlantic  Transport  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  These  single-ship  companies  were  all  merged  in  this 
Atlantic  Transport  Co. 

Senator  Burton.  About  what  year? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Leakin  says  it  was  in  1901. 

Mr.  Leakin.  May  I  be  permitted  to  speak? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leakin.  Those  single-ship  companies  were  all  merged  in  the 
English  company  called  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co.  (Ltd.)  about 
1895  or  1896,  possibly,  and  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co.,  of  West 
Virginia  was  incorporated  after  that.  I  said  it  was  in  1901,  but  it 
may  have  been  in  1899.  It  was  a  holding  company  for  the  stock  in 
these  English  companies. 
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Mr.  Baker.  That  is  right.    I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

Senator  Burton.  You  were  the  president  and  general  manager  of 
that  line  from  its  organization? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  president  of  all  the  companies. 

Senator  Burton.  That  company  sold  boats  to  the  United  States 
Government  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- American  War? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  that,  but 
mention  some  of  the  names,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Massachusetts,  the  Manitoba,  the  Mohawk,  the 
Mobile 

Mr.  Lea  kin.  The  Minnewaska. 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  not  the  Minnewaska.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  you  a 
copy  of  the  contract  made  with  President  McKinley.  It  covers  nine 
lines  on  Arlington  Hotel  paper,  with  the  approval  written  across  it. 
There  was  not  another  scrap  of  paper  connected  with  it. 

Senator  Burton.  Do  you  remember  the  date? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  in  the  paper  itself.  Did  I  not  send  a  copy 
of  that  in  the  letter  that  I  sent  you  ? 

Senator  Burton.  I  think  you  did. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  I  did.  You  will  find  a  copy  of  the  original 
agreement. 

Senator  Burton.  Those  were  repurchased  by  your  company. 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  the  same  day  that  I  sold  them  I  purchased  almost 
identical  ships.    The  amount  was  $4,000,000,  to  cut  it  short. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope,  Senator  Burton,  you  will  not  spend  too 
much  time  on  these  collateral  matters. 

Senator  Burton.  No;  this  is  just  to  lead  up  to  it.  . 

When  did  you  leave  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Atlantic  Transport  Line  was  sold  to  the  Morgan 
interests  and  finally  went,  in  1902,  into  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine. 

Senator  Burton.  At  that  time  your  connection  with  the  Atlantic 
Transport  Line  ceased? 

Mr.  nAKER.  It  ceased;  and  also  my  connection  with  the  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine.    I  resigned  from  them  all. 

Senator  Burton.  And  you  have  not  been  connected  with  any  ship- 
ping company  either  as  manager  or  as  owner  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

Senator  Burton.  Have  you  been  at  any  time  since  then  the  agent 
of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  that 
line? 

Mr.  Baker.  Only  in  so  far  as  a  request  came  from  them  to  see 
what  the  American  Government  would  do  if  they  undertook  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
a  written  proposition  was  made  and  submitted  to  them  and  con- 
sidered by  Attorney  General  Wickersham  and  President  Taft  and 
Secretary  Nagel,  and  the  correspondence  is  all  there  in  which  they 
agreed  to  become  interested  in — to  take  50  per  cent  in — an  American 
service.  I  was  more  than  an  agent.  They  spoke  of  me  as  a  friend. 
Then  there  was  following  the  effort  of  President  Taft.  As  you 
remember,  I  discussed  it  with  you  at  the  time,  a  service  by  postal 
advertising;  and  it  failed.    Following  that  they  were  impressed 
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with  the  opportunity,  and  made  this  proposition.  They  then  made- 
let  me  see. 

Senator  Reed.  That  proposition  you  refer  to  was  made  to  Presi- 
dent Taft  during  his  administration? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  By  you,  for  the  Hamburg- American  Co.? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  original  papers  we  filed  with  him. 

Senator  Burton.  That  was  to  be  a  coastwise  and  domestic  line, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  a  coastwise  line.  Then,  when  that  failed  they 
concluded  two  years  ago,  in  December  or  November 

Senator  Reed.  Of  what  year? 

Air.  Baker.  They  concluded  they  might  like  to  build  some  ships. 

Senator  Reed.  In  what  year  was  that?     © 

Mr.  Baker.  Two  years  ago. 

Senator  Reed.  That  would  be  in  1913? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  1913. 

Senator  Burton.  1913? 

Mr.  Baker.  Or  1912.    It  was  when  I  was  over  in  Europe. 

Senator  Burton.  Who  was  President  then,  Taft  or  Wilson? 

Mr.  Baker.  Wilson  was  President  then.  No;  Taft  was  still  Presi- 
dent. It  must  have  been  in  1912.  I  know  I  can  furnish  you  th$ 
dates  and  any  original  papers.    We  will  correct  any  dates.    They 

{>roposed  to  build  a  large  number  of  ships  in  the  United  States  of  at 
east  10,000  tons.  They  asked  me  if  I  would  undertake  to  get  then* 
bids  from  every  shipbuilder  in  the  United  States  for  ships  of  10,000 
tons,  of  12  knots,  of  a  certain  standard  class  which  we  call  standard 
freight  boats.  I  got  a  bid  from  every  builder  in  the  United  States. 
I  first  went  to  see  Mr.  Farrell,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora* 
tion,  and  they  made  a  special  export  price  on  steel.  They  went  to  all 
the  auxiliary  fitting  manufacturers,  and  they  made  a  special  price. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  inquire;  these  are  all  matters  of  record? 

Mr.  Baker.  All  matters  of  record. 

The  Chairman.  Dating  back  in  the  Taft  administration? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Do  you  think  it  is  really  now  a  matter  of  record? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  with  him. 

Senator  Burton.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Baker.  With  President  Taft. 

Senator  Burton.  There  was  no  printed  document  in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  it  was  never  investigated. 

Senator  Reed.  How  is  it  material  to  this  inquiry? 

Senator  Burton.  We  want  to  find  out 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  anywhere  we  can  get 
any  light,  but  I  confess  my  utter  inability  to  understand  how  some 
transactions  between  President  Taft  and  the  Hamburg-America* 
Line  through  Mr.  Baker  can  have  anything  to  do  with  an  investiga- 
tion now  of  what  is  going  on  now  in  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  Senator  Burton  is  endeavoring  tft 
develop  just  how  close  the  relationship  between  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  and  Mr.  Baker  is. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  And  I  think  that  is  quite  pertinent,  but  I  trust  we 
will  not  spend  too  much  time  on  details. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  will  make  it  as  short  as  possible,  Senator.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  bids  were  so  much  higher  than  it  was  possible  to 
have  the  ships  built  for  abroad  that  nothing  came  of  it. 

Senator  Burton.  When  did  your  connection  with  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  in  this  matter  begin;  in  what  year? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  not  very  good  at  remembering  dates.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Leakin  can  state  that. 

Mr.  Leakin.  1911. 

Senator  Burton.  When? 

Mr.  Baker.  1911. 

Senator  Burton.  That  continued  until  what  year? 

Mr.  Baker.  Until  Irosident  Wilson  was  inaugurated  in  March, 
1914. 

Senator  Burton.  1913. 

Mr.  Baker.  1913.  Then  I  took  that  up  with  him  and  submitted 
all  the  correspondence  and  everything. 

Senator  Burton.  That  is,  in  relation  to  the  establishing  of  a  line 
by  the  Hamburg-American  Co.? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes:  and  also  the  effort  to  build  the  ships  here,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Transport  Co.,  which  he 
induced  ma  to  undertake. 

Senator  Burton.  To  what  time  did  those  negotiations  or  trans- 
actions continue? 

Mr.  Baker.  Until  November,  1913. 

Senator  Burton.  November,  1913? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  1912.  President  Wilson  took  his  seat  in  March, 
1913,  did  he  not? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  continued 
until  after  President  Wilson  went  into  office. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  continued  from  the  purchase  of  these  ships 
until  November,  1913. 

Senator  Reed.  The  purchase  of  what  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Ships  to  be  built  here  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Reed.  To  be  purchased  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Hamburg- American  Packet  Co. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  I  may  get  it  clear:  It  seems  that  you  are 
talking  about  your  original  proposition  from  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line  to  you  to  go  to  the  American  shipbuilders  and  see  on  what 
terms  and  prices  they  could  obtain  ships?  That  is  what  you  are 
talking  about  just  now? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  that  matter  was  continued  along  until  some 
time  in  1913? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  President  Wilson  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
that? 

Mr.  Baker.  President  Wilson? 

Senator  Reed.  President  Wilson  had  nothing  to  do  with  those 
transactions  between  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  the  ship- 
builders ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  He  was  not  consulted  about  it  f 

Mr.  Baker.  He  was  advised.    He  was  not  consulted. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is,  you  told  him  you  were  trying  to  do  this! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  and  Air.  Tumulty  answered  very  fully.  A  copy 
of  everything  was  sent  to  him  immediately  he  was  inaugurated,  or 
rather  before  he  was  inaugurated,  when  he  was  governor,  and  had 
been  elected  President;  and,  as  I  remember,  the  reply  was  that  the 
President  had  taken  it  all  home,  and  wanted  to  read  it;  that  he  was 
very  much  interested  in  it. 

Senator  Burton.  You  had  no  negotiations  with  President  Wilson 
after  his  inauguration,  as  to  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
line  by  the  Hamburg- American  Co.? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  no  conversation  as  to  the  Hamburg- American 
Line. 

Senator  Burton.  Did  I  not  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that 
vou  were  still  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  line  by  the  Ham- 
burg-American after  the  inauguration  of  President  Wilson? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  that  was  the  purchase  of  these  ships  which  were 
to  be  built  by  their  company. 

Senator  Burton.  It  was  a  purchase  of  the  Hamburg- American 
Co.? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  For  use  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  one  of  the  conditions  they  made  was  that  they 
would  not  use  those  ships  which  they  proposed  to  build  in  the  coast- 
wise trade. 

Senator  Burton.  Did  the  Hamburg- American  Line  contemplate 
their  use'  in  the  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  And  they  were  figuring  with  American  shipyards 
through  you?  • 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  And  that  was  brought  to  the  the  attention  of 
President  Wilson? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand,  because  I  think 
I  do  not  understand.  What  was  this  original  proposition  upon  the 
part  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line? 

Mr.  Baker.  To  establish 

Senator  Sutherland.  To  enter  the  coastwise  trade?  Was  that 
the  object  of  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  was  the  object. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Then  did  they  abandon  that  notion? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  abandoned  that  notion. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  then  they  desired  to  purchase  these 
same  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  the  same;  an  entirely  different  set. 

Senator  Sutherland.  An  entirely  different  set  of  ships?  I  do  not 
understand  it. 

Senator  Burton.  Just  to  make  that  clear,  Mr.  Baker:  They  then 
took  up  the  proposition  to  have  boats  built  in  the  American  ship- 
yards without  their  use  in  the  foreign  trade? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  First  it  was  to  obtain  ships  in  the  coastwise  or 
domestic  trade? 

Mr.  Bakes.  To  own  a  controlling  interest — 50  per  cent. 

Senator  Burton.  Fifty  per  centf 

Mr.  Baker.  They  said  they  would  not  make  a  control ;  they  were 
willing  to  leave  it  that  way,  and  perfectly  willing  to  establish  it  and 
leave  it,  because  they  believed  it  was  profitable  as  an  adjunct  to  their 
business. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  remark  that  all  of  this  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, and  I  dare  say  that  a  request  from  the  Senate  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  transmit  all  this  correspondence 
would  give  the  information  in  full  and  correctly. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baker  is  speaking  only  from  recollection 
about  the  contents  of  written  communications. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  all  follow  the  inquiry  with  very  great  in- 
terest, but  I  do  not  now  see  how  the  pursuit  of  this  inquiry  is  par- 
ticularly illuminating  upon  the  subject  matter  of  our  inquiry. 

Senator  Burton.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  general  fact  in  re- 
gard to  it.  I  do  not  think  we  need  the  correspondence.  All  that 
we  need  is  the  general  fact  that  there  were  these  two  plans  in  con- 
templation, first  a  company  in  which  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
should  own  50  per  cent  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton  (continuing).  They  were  to  build  the  ships  in 
the  United  States  and  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  perhaps  par- 
ticularly through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Baker.  Especially. 

Senator  Burton.  That  was  a  fact? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  After  consultation  with  President  Taft  and  the 
officials  of  his  administration? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Then  there  was  another  plan,  for  reasons  which 
you  have  not  fully  explained. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  I  want  to. 

Senator  Burton.  To  have  a  number  of  boats  built  for  them,  for 
use  in  their  foreign  trade,  in  American  shipyards? 

Mr;  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  That  was  also  abandoned? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  that  was  abandoned. 

Senator  Seed.  I  want  to  get  the  time  in  my  mind.  The  first 
proposition  from  the  Hamburg- American  Line  to  you,  to  see  about 
organizing  a  company,  50  per  cent  of  the  stock  to  be  held  by  them, 
and  to  get  boats  and  to  operate  those  boats  through  the  canal,  was 
during  President  Taft's  administration? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  That  fell  through? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Beed.  Then  during  President  Taft's  administration  you 
were  requested  to  get  prices  at  which  the  American  shipyards  would 
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build  boats  to  become  the  property  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line 
and  to  be  used  in  the  deep-sea  trade? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  term  is  correct.    Is  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  foreign  trade,  as  distinguished  from  the  coast- 
'wise  trade? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes.  That  project  proceeded  for  a  while,  during 
the  existence  of  the  Taft  administration  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  But  it  lapped  over  into  the  Wilson  administration? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  did  communicate  to  President  Wilson 
some  facts  with  relation  to  this  plan  of  the  Hamburg- American 
Line? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  only  some ;  but  all  the  facts. 

Senator  Reed.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Baker.  At  his  request  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes.    That  was  long  before  there  was  any  war? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  long  before  there  was  any  talk  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  any  way  engaging  in  the  shipping  business? 

Mr.  Baker.  Entirely. 

Senator  Reed.  And  that  is  all  in  correspondence? 

Mr.  Baker.  All  in  correspondence. 

Senator  Reed.  Very  well.  Now  I  think  we  have  it  straightened 
out. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  is  one  thing  more  in  correspondence.  The  Sen- 
ator asked  me  the  question  as  to  my  negotiations  or  my  relations 
in  any  way  with  the  Hamburg  Co. 

First,  the  reason  of  this  is  that  for  25  years  our  company  always 
represented  them  in  the  West  and  had  entire  charge,  and  in  Balti- 
more, and  that  was  what  brought  me  in  close  association  with  them. 
Not  only  that;  once  in  the  history  of  our  company  they  entered 
into  a  written  agreement  for  the  purchasing  of  every  share  of  the 
stock  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line.  It*  fell  through.  Mr.  Leakin 
was  present  at  those  negotiations.  Through  Mr.  Ballin  failing  to 
raise  the  money,  that  fell  through.  He  was  going  to  buy  us  out 
entirely. 

Then,  just  prior  to  this  war,  negotiations  were  pending,  which 
resulted  in  nothing,  for  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  of  the  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine  Co.  by  the  Hamburg- American  Co. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  that  the  American  company? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  the  American  company. 

Senator  Burton.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  those  nego- 
tiations? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  And  the  endeavor  to  arrange  about  the  pur- 
chase of  those  bonds? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  You  represented  the  Hamburg-American  Co.  in 
the  prospective  purchase  or  the  bonds  of  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 
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Senator  Burton.  That  was  just  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  just  prior  to  the  war,  and  it  resulted  in  noth- 
ing.   It  fell  through. 

Senator  Burton.  How  long  prior  to  the  war? 

Mr.  Baker.  Almost  immediately.  When  did  the  bonds  go  down? 
It  was  in  May,  I  imagine. 

Senator  Burton.  In  May  or  June? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  For  what  time  did  your  association  with  the 
Hamburg- American  Co.  in  that  connection  continue? 

Mr.  Baker.  Only  about  a  month ;  and  I  have  never  heard  a  word 
since. 

Senator  Burton.  Until  the  month  of  June  or  July? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  think  it  was  July. 

Senator  Reed.  Anyway,  did  it  terminate  before  there  was  any 
war  begun  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  just  before,  I  would  say. 
-  Senator  Reed.  But  it  was  so  long  before  that  it  had  no  connection 
with  the  war? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  it  had  no  connection;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Burton.  Did  you  have  any  interview  with  Secretary 
McAdoo  during  this  time  about  these  proposed  transactions? 

Mr.  Baker.  You  mean  that  I  have  been  discussing? 

Senator  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  None.  I  never  saw  Secretary  McAdoo  in  my  life 
until  August,  after  the  war  began. 

Senator  Burton.  You  saw  Secretary  McAdoo  in  August? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  In  what  connection? 

Mr.  Baker.  John  Skelton  Williams  telephoned  to  me  to  know  if 
I  would  come  over  and  consult  with  them.  He  proposed  to  call  a 
meeting  of  business  men.  You  remember  the  meeting  that  they  had 
there.  I  came  right  over  here.  Would  I  not  meet  Mr.  McAdoo? 
I  told  him  I  would  be  delighted  to,  and  I  came  to  meet  him;  and 
then  was  outlined  in  a  geriferal  wav  the  invitation  sent  for  that  busi- 
ness men's  meeting  at  Secretary  McAdoo's.  That  was  the  first  time 
I  ever  met  him. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  inquire  generally,  what  character  of  busi- 
ness men  were  those  invited? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  the  most  prominent  in  the  United  States.  J.  J, 
Hill  was  there.  Of  our  particular  committee,  which  was  appointed 
at  that  time,  Mr.  Farrell  was  chairman,  and  Capt.  Dollar  was  on 
that  committee.  That  was  a  steamship  committee.  We  outlined 
the  suggestions  on  what  is  known  as  the  registry  bill,  passed  last 
August,  and  the  insurance  bill. 

Senator  Burton.  The  list  of  those  to  be  invited  was  made  up  by 
yourself  and  Mr.  McAdoo? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  I  only  made  suggestions  as  to  the  steamship 
men. 

Senator  Burton.  You  made  suggestions  as  to  steamship  men? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  To  Secretary  McAdoo? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 
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Senator  Bubton.  At  what  time  was  that?  Can  you  fix  the  time 
with  some  exactness? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  just  prior  to  August. 

Senator  Burton.  He  asked  you  to  suggest  the  steamship  men  to 
be  invited  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  he  ask  others  to  suggest  other  men? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Were  others  present  when  he  asked  that  ques- 
tion,  at  the  time  you  were  present? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  Mr.  John  Skelton 
Williams  and  I  were  the  only  other  persons  present  there.  I  think 
most  of  it  was  done  over  the  telephone,  as:  uWe  are  thinking  of 
inviting  this  man.  Does  he  know  anything  about  the  steamship 
business?" 

Senator  Simmons.  At  this  meeting  which  Secretary  McAdoo 
called  there  were  the  representatives  of  all  the  business  interests  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  Baker.  There  was  a  wonderful  representation.  The  most 
important  business  interests  in  this  whole  country  were  represented 
there. 

Senator  Burton.  The  list  of  steamship  men  to  be  invited  was  made 
up  by  yourself  and  Secretary  McAdoo,  with  John  Skelton  Williams, 
You  say  there  were  suggestions  from  other  persons  before  you  made 
up  a  list  with  them? 

Mr.  Baker.  If  you  want  to  have  the  details  of  it,  he  would  call  me 
up  to-day  and  mention  such  and  such  -a  man  and  say,  "  What  does 
he  know  about  the  steamship  business?'9  Then  I  would  give  him 
the  details  of  that  man's  experience,  and  he  would  decide  whether 
to  invite  him  or  not.  I  was  not  cognizant  of  the  details,  except  that 
I  was  consulted  as  to  my  knowledge  of  these  men. 

Senator  Burton.  He  was  referring  to  you 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  In  each  case 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  The  question  whether  to  invite  them,  or  as  to 
the  standing  of  these  men  in  the  shipping  business  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  That  was  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Senator  Burton  said  that  he  was  referring  to  you 
in  each  case.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  necessarily  referred 
all  these  names  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Only  in  some  cases  he  did? 

Mr. Baker.  Only  in  connection  with  the  steamship  business;  on 
the  question  of  transportation — water  transportation. 

Senator  Burton.  In  the  list  of  men  invited,  were  there  men  out- 
side of  those  you  had  talked  of  with  Secretary  McAdoo? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  There  were  others? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  lots  of  them. 

Senator  Burton.  But  he  selected  some  about  whom  you  had 
talked! 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes, 

Senator  Burton.  How  frequently  did  you  have  interviews  with 
the  Secretary  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  From  the  day  of  that  meeting  right  on  until  the 
passage  and  the  signing  of  the  bill,  I  was  here  nearly  every  day. 

Senator  Burton.  Do  you  mean  the  insurance  bill  or  the  registry 
bill? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  insurance  bill  and  the  registry  bill.  Most  of  the 
heads  of  the  committees  were  away.  They  said  that  I  lived  here 
and  I  could  attend  to  it. 

Senator  Burton.  And  they  left  you  as  the  advisor  of  the  Secretary 
in  regard  to  that? 

Mr. Baker.  Take  Secretary  Redfield's  department;  he  was  away. 
Then  with  the  State  Department,  I  was  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
Lansing  as  to  what  might  be  the  position  of  the  law ;  and  then  with 
Mr.  Johnson 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  most  of 
the  committee  heads  were  away  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  There  were  committees  appointed  for  the  different 
businesses  in  the  United  States,  and  this  was  on  shipping;  and  there 
was  one  on  navigation  laws. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  just  want  to  understand  the  character 
of  it. 

Senator  Burton.  Then  these  interviews  began  early  in  August, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  There 
was  a  terrible  congestion  of  shipping,  you  know. 

Senator  Burton.  And  they  have  continued  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  have  continued  since  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me;  what  was  it  that  has  continued  since 
that  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  These  interviews  or  consultations. 

Senator  Burton.  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  What  conversation,  if  any,  did  you  have  in  re- 
gard to  the  purchase  of  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  first  suggestion,  and  it  is  in  writing  in  connection 
with  that 

Senator  Reed.  You  say  it  is  in  writing? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  I  can  give  you  the  letter.  Secretary  McAdoo 
will  have  a  copy  of  it,  no  doubt. 

Senator  Reed.  I  think  we  had  better  have  the  document,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Burton.  When  did  that  consultation  occur?  I  concede 
that  if  this  is  in  writing,  that  is  the  best  evidence  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  When  did  that  conversation  occur  with  Secretary 
McAdoo  in  regard  to  the  ships? 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me;  if  it  was  in  writing,  it  could  hardly 
be  a  conversation. 

Senator  Burton.  As  I  understand,  it  was  a  conversation  taken 
down  in  shorthand. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  were  a  number  of  conversations,  and  it  was  dis- 
cussed by  letter,  as  I  explained  to  you.    I  do  not  want  to  take  your 
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time,  gentlemen.  For  instance,  I  suggested  to  him  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment intended  to  take  up,  or  if  the  administration  intended  to 
take  up,  the  consideration  and  passage  of  shipping  legislation  at 
that  time,  they  ought  to  get  fully  informed.  I  remember  in  this 
particular  letter  I  suggested  I  would  go  to  Europe,  at  any  time,  at 
my  own  expense  absolutely. 

Senator  Burton.  At  your  own  expense? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  and  with  no  consideration;  but  I  thought  they 
ought  to  know  what  could  be  done,  before  presenting  a  bill. 

Senator  Burton.  That  is,  in  the  way  of  purchase  of  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  what  could  be  secured.  Of  course  everything 
was  uncertain  at  that  time,  we  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
my  London  friends  would  write  me  about  everything  nnd  what  ought 
to  be  done.  I  suggested  it,  and  he  said  he  thought  that  would  not  be 
wise  then ;  that  we  ought  to  try  to  do  what  we  could  in  this  country, 
because  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  would  be  the  position 

Senator  Sutherland.  Whom  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Secretary  McAdoo. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Secretary  McAdoo? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  At  that  time  the  Alexander  bill  in  the  House 
was  pending,  and  he  asked  if  I  would  consider  that  and  make  any 
suggestions.  I  did,  and  wrote  out  a  suggested  amendment  for  Judge 
Alexander.  It  was  accepted  by  Judge  Alexander  and  taken  by  him 
to  Secretary  McAdoo,  and  to  the  President,  and  it  was  gone  over, 
and  that  amendment  was  the  one  with  regard  to  chartering  ships; 
and  it  followed  along,  then,  with  a  great  many  of  them.  I  have  seen 
Secretary  McAdoo  a  great  many  times.  Every  time  he  would  get  the 
name  of  any  ship  or  would  get  any  rate,  he  would  send  it  to  me  to 
know,  if  possible,  whether  this  could  be  relied  upon;  what  was  the 
character  of  these  ships  that  were  offered  by  this  man  in  Boston,  for 
instance.  I  do  not  know  him-  personally.  I  think  he  is  the  agent 
for  Furness,  Withey  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
conversations  between  us. 

Senator  Burton.  They  have  continued  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  last  conversation  I  had  with  him  I  think  was  about 
a  week  ago.    I  have  not  heard  from  him  for  a  week. 

Senator  Burton.  The  matter  of  the  purchase  of  ships  has  been 
repeatedly  referred  to? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  What  class  of  ships  have  you  had  under  consid- 
eration? 

Mr.  Baker.  Every  possible  kind  of  ships  has  been  offered. 

Senator  Burton.  Of  all  nationalities? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  English? 

Mr.  Baker.  English,  Greek,  French,  Spanish,  Italian;  only  in  a 
general  way.  In  fact,  I  have  generally  said  to  them  "  There  is  no  use 
talking  about  prices,  because  we  do  not  know."  It  was  only  to  get 
what  might  possibly  be  done. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  me 

Senator  Burton.  And  German? 

Mr.  Baker.  Never  a  German  ship. 

Senator  Burton.  Never  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  in  that  Boston  list,  the  McCarthy  list,  were  some 
German  ships  which  I  remember,  and  I  think  you  will  find  it  in  the 
letter  to  him,  again,  that  they  are  not  worth  consideration;  that  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  consider  them. 

Senator  Reed.  Let  me  get  that. 

Mr.  Baker.  None  of  those  ships,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  ships  here — 
I  mean  ships  belonging  to  any  of  these  companies. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Baker,  first,  the  substance  of  all  these  conversa- 
tions was  preserved  in  letters?  That  is,  after  a  conversation,  did  you 
write  to  him  the  substance  of  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Baker.  Nearly  always. 

Senator  Reed.  Nearly  always? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  those  letters  are  on  file  and  would  serve  to 
refresh  your  recollection  in  regard  to  details? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Now,  second,  if  I  understand  you  right — and  if  I 
have  understood  you  wrong  you  will  correct  me 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  After  the  Alexander  bill  was  introduced,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  called  upon  you  for  information? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  In  regard  to  whether  the  bill  was  technically 
right? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  made  such  suggestions  as  you  thought 
proper? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And,  third,  the  Secretary  asked  you  for  what  in- 
formation you  had  with  reference  to  ships  that  might  possibly  be 
purchased,  provided  this  bill  was  passed? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is,  what  ships  were  on  the  market  or  could 
be  bought  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Sometimes  during  the  course  of  these  negotiations 
the  Secretary  would  hear  of  various  ships  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  some  man  from  Boston  furnished  a  list  of 
ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Which  he  said  he  had,  ready  to  sell? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  The  Secretary  asked  you  what  you  knew  about 
these  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  particular  list  was  sent  immediately  to  me  to 
make  my  remarks  as  to  what  kind  of  ships  they  were. 

Senator  Reed.  Good  or  bad? 

Mr.  Baker.  Good  or  bad,  and  whether  they  were  worth  consider- 
ation under  any  circumstances. 

Senator  Reed.  At  this  time  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  you 
had  no  connection  of  any  kind  with  any  shipping  company  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  You  were  simply  an  ordinary  citizen  of  the  United 
States? 
Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  A  man  who  had  had  considerable  experience! 
Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  * 

Senator  Burton.  Well 

Senator  Reed.  And  were  called  on  in  that  consideration  ? 
Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  I  would  suggest,  Senator  Seed,  that  it  would  be 
a  little  more  orderly  if  I  was  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  regular  way 
to  interrogate  the  witness.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  injecting,  if 
you  desire  anything  to  be  more  clearly  understood. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  what  I  want,  to  have  things  understood  as 
I  go  along.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to  bear  in  mind  here  an  examina- 
tion that  may  last  for  hours  and  then  go  back  and  pick  up  mere 
matters  of  understanding.  I  am  not  trying  to  hamper  you ;  I  am 
trying  not  to ;  but  I  am  trying  to  get  this  clear. 

Senator  Burton.  In  the  light  of  what  is  suggested  by  Senator 
Reed's  question,  was  not  your  advice  asked  as  to  the  form  of  this  bill? 
Mr.  Baker.  Which  bill  do  you  mean? 
Senator  Burton.  The  ship-purchase  bill. 
Mr.  Baker.  We  will  go  back  to  the  Alexander  bill. 
Senator  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  bill  had  been  offered  and  passed  by  the  committee 
before  my  advice  was  asked. 

Senator  Burton.  As  it  was  at  first  reported  by  the  committee  it 
merely  had  the  words  "  South  and  Central  American  ports  and  else- 
where," did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  think  you 
are  right. 

Senator  Burton.  To  what  extent  were  lines  that  had  been  included 
in  the  coastwise  trade,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  included  in  the  bill 
when  it  was  first  presented  to  you? 
Mr.  Baker.  They  were  not  in  it. 
Senator  Burton.  They  were  not  in  it? 
Mr.  Baker.  Porto  Rico  was  in  it,  I  think. 
Senator  Burton.  But  not  Hawaii? 
Mr.  Baker.  But  not  Hawaii. 

Senator  Burton.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  Hawaii  was  added.  ? 
Mr.  Baker.  Absolutely  I  know  nothing  about  it  - 
Senator  Burton.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  bill  was  changed  so  that  it  became  more  comprehensive  in 
regard  to  the  localities  to  be  reached? 
Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Senator  Burton.  You  were  not  asked—; — 
Mr.  Baker.  Now,  may  I  ask  what  you  are  referring  to  there? 

Senator  Burton.  It  is  the  same  there  now  in  the  foreign  trade 

Mr.  Baker.  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  you  have  there  ? 
Senator  Burton.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Baker.  Now,  ^hat  is  the  difference? 

Senator  Burton.  The  original  form  of  the  bill  is  materially  differ- 
ent, in  that  South  and  Central  America  alone  were  mentioned.  Later 
it  was  changed,  which  seems  to  make  the  form  general. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  Alexander  bill  it  was  only  South  and  Central 
^America  and — I  think  it  was  "  foreign  trade,"  was  it  not?  Have  you 
^he  bill  there? 

Senator  Burton.  No  ;  we  have  not  the  bill  here.  It  said  "  and  else- 
where." 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  "  elsewhere  "  would  cover  it. 

Senator  Burton.  Yes;  in  a  qualified  way,  it  would;  but  the  ex- 
pression "  South  and  Central  America  "  shows  very  clearly  what  was 
generally  intended. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  You  were  not  consulted  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  « 

Senator  Burton.  You  were  not  consulted  in  regard  to  the  routes 
which  are  now  included  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burton.  You  were  not  asked  about  those? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir.  Who  introduced  those  I  do  not  know,  nor 
whv. 

Senator  Burton.  Did  you  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, on  your  own  initiative,  ships  that  might  be  purchased? 

Mr.  Baker.  Only  in  so  far  as  regards  a  cable,  a  copy  of  which  is 
in  that  letter,  from  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Field.  This  is  my  own  idea.  I 
cabled  him  one  day  to  know  if  ships  could  be  bought  of  about  10,000 
tons  and  12  knots  speed.    That  is  all  in  there. 

Senator  Burton.  You  cabled  to  him  in  England? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  I  asked  him  about  ships  of  other  nationalities 
than  English.  He  gave  one  Greek  boat  and  two  French  boats.  That 
is  all  in  there.  Then,  there  were  five  English  boats  to  be  delivered 
very  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  Reference  to  all  of  those  is  made  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  in  the  letters. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  I  think  I  sent  the  letter  itself  to  Senator  Hoke 
Smith,  at  his  request.    I  think  he  has  the  original  letter. 

Senator  Burton.  Whatever  ships  were  available  for  purchase  you 
communicated  to  the  Secretary  oi  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  And  whenever  he  had  in  mind  ships  to  be  pur- 
chased he  communicated  with  you? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  In  how  many  instances  did  he  communicate  to 
you  in  regard  to  ships  that  were  offered? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  could  not  say  now.  The  principal  one  was  a  long 
list  from  Boston. 

Senator  Burton.  What  do  you  know  about  this  man  who  made 
this  proposition — McCarthy?    Has  he  been  a  ship  broker? 

Mr.  Baker.  A  ship  broker. 

Senator  Burton.  How  long? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  how  long.    I  can  not  answer  that 

Senator  Burton.  Do  you  know  anything 
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Mr.  Baker.  If  I  remember  the  man  rightly,  he  was  an  agent  for 
Furness,  Withey  &  Co.  when  I  was  active  in  the  steamship  business. 
I  have  lost  sight  of  him. 

Senator  Burton.  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  has  been  13  or  14  years  ago. 

Senator  Burton.  Was  he  connected  with  steamship  lines  as  agent, 
either  for  purchase  and  sale  or  for  the  carrying  of  freight  or  pas- 
sengers, during  these  years  down  to  1914? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  never  heard  of  him.  I.  only  noticed  the  advertise- 
ment of  his  heading  as  general  ship  broker  and  ship  agent. 

Senator  Burton.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  nis  business  with 
trans- Atlantic  lines? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burton.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  buying  or  selling  a 
ship? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir:  never. 

Senator  Burton.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  making  negotiations 
for  a  cargo  of  freight? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  know  that,  being 
out  of  the  details  of  the  business. 

Senator  Burton.  Was  he  known  among  ship  brokers  as  a  ship 
broker? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Burton.  He  is  known  as  a  ship  broker? 

Mr.  Baker.  When  I  first  heard  of  him  I  sent  for  a  young  man, 
Mr.  Hoblitzei,  who  has  been  assisting  me,  and  asked  him  who 
McCarthy  was.  He  has  been  active  in  that  business  until  now.  He 
is  out  of  business  now.  He  told  me.  Most  of  my  information  in 
regard  to  McCarthy  came  from  him. 

Senator  Burton.  What  was  that  information? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  that  he  was  a  general  ship  agent  and  broker 
in  Boston,  and  was  buying  and  selling  ships,  and  represented 
Furness,  Withey  &  Co. 

Senator  Burton.  Where  does  Mr.  Hoblitzei  live? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  Boston. 

Senator  Burton.  And,  of  course,  he  had  no  very  close  association 
with  Mr.  McCarthy? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  no.    He  did  not  know  him  at  all. 

Senator  Burton.  He  did  not  know  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  he  only  knew  him  by  reputation. 

Senator  Burton.  Do  you  say  that  no  German  ships  were  nego- 
tiated for  at  any  time  during • 

Mr.  Baker.  Absolutely  prohibited  consideration  of.  I  did,  in 
all  my  advice,  and  you  will  find  that  in  the  record. 

Senator  Burton.  In  the  correspondence  between  you? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Have  you  had  that  from  Secretary  McAdoo? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  in  letters. 

Senator  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Those  letters  have  been  preserved? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Those  letters  you  sent  him  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Had  you  conversations  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Baker.  Letterpress 

Senator  Burton.  No;  on  the  purchase  of  German  ships. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  And  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  excluded, 
or  it  was  understood  between  you* 

Mr.  Baker.  No  agreement  about  it. 

Senator  Burton.  It  was -always  understood? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  always  understood  that  my  strong  advice  was 
never  to  touch  them  under  any  circumstance,  and  while  he  never 
said  "I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Baker;  I  never  will,"  he  acquiesced  in 
all  I  said,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  policy.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ought  to  quote,  because  I  can  not  quote,  but  I  give  you  the  impres- 
sions gathered  by  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  them. 
.  Mr.  Baker.  You  do  not  want  those? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Baker.  Very  well. 

Senator  Burton.  You  at  all  times  opposed  the  purchase  of  any 
German  ships? 

Mr.  Bakeh,  Yes;  always. 

Senator  Burton.  And  in  all  your  conversations  with  him  you  took 
that  stand? 

Mr.  Baker.  Every  time. 

Senator  Burton.  You  wish  jt  to  be  understood  that  you  have  had 
no  communication  with  the  Hamburg- American  Co.  in  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Absolutely  not  a  line. 

Senator  Burton.  Then  your  relations  have  continued  with  the 
Hamburg- American  Line  until  June  or  July  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  In  a  great  variety  of  matters? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  And  have  ceased  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  want  to  tell  you 

Senator  Burton.  Just  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Baker.  How  is  that? 

Senator  Burton.  You  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  your  relations 
had  been  close  with  the  Hamburg- American  Co? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Until  and  including  last  July  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  But  since  that  time  you  have  had  no  transactions 
with  them? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  want  to  correct  that. 

Senator  Reed.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  want 

Senator  Reed.  Just  one  moment.  I  am  going  to  object  to  that 
form  of  a  question.  The  witness  has  not  said  anything  to  warrant 
the  statement,  aYou  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  your  relations 
had  been  closed  with  the  Hamburg- American  Co." 
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Mr.  Baser.  Senator,  if  you- 


Senator  Reed.  If  you  did- wish  it  to  be  so  understood,  it  would 
not  be  a  proper  expression  of  opinion.  The  witness  has  very  frankly 
stated  to  us  what  his  relations  were.  Now  he  can  tell  us  when  those 
relations  were  terminated,  and  we  will  judge  whether  they  were 
close  or  not 

Mr.  Baker.  I  want  to  answer  the  Senator,  if  you  will  allow  me  to, 
and  it  will  clear  that  up. 

Senator  Reed.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Baker.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  to  procure,  for  the 
American  Red  Cross,  ships — this  has  all  been  since  the  negotiations, 
and  I  had  really  forgotten  abbut  it. 

Senator  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  As  chairman  of  that  committee  to  secure  ships  for  the 
American  Red  Cross,  Mr.  Sickel  and  Mr.  Meyer,  after  consultation 
with  the4  other  officers,  tendered  us  the  absolute  free  use  of  any  ship 
that  they  had  for  a  voyage,  in  any  way  we  wished.  The  Austrian 
Lloyd's  tendered -us  a  ship.  We  could  get  no  American  ship  char- 
ter at  any  price.  We  tried  everywhere.  Gen.  Davis — you  are  so 
interested  in  peace,  Senator  Reed 

Senator  Reed.  I  introduced  the  resolution  myself. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  and  we  are  very  proud  of  your  having  done  that, 
although  the  circumstances  were  very  difficult.  They  tendered  us  a 
ship  for  this  purpose.  We  could  do  what  we  pleased  with  it.  I 
entered  into  a  contract  or  agreement  with  them,  in  behalf  of  the 
Red  Cross,  all  the  transactions  being  signed  by  Gen.  Davis  officially 
for  the  Red  Cross,  for  the  charter  of  that  ship  for  $1  for  as  long  as 
we  wanted  it,  covering  her  protection  by  insurance,  and  also  if  the 
Red  Cross  wanted  to  keep  that  ship,  the  Red  Cross,  I  urged  and 
strongly  recommended  that  they  keep  it  if  they  could  get  it  at  a 
cheap  price.  That  was  a  transaction  nere  during  the  winter.  That 
is  the  only  one.  I  think  I  have  been  in  the  office  once  since  that 
transaction  ended,  and  that  is  about  all. 

Senator  Burton.  At  what  time? 

Mr.  Baker.  When  was  I  last  in  the  office? 

Senator  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  not  been  in  New  York  since  before  Christmas. 

Senator  Burton.  Have  you  had  correspondence  with  them? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  not;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Burton.  Only  personal  interviews? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  All  at  New  York? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  How  many  of  such  interviews  have  you  had? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  must  have  had  20 ;  Miss  Boardman  and  Gen.  Davis 
and  Capt.  Rust,  of  the  Navy ;  and  we  had  meetings  there  every  day, 
sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  day,  arranging  the  Red  Cross. 

Senator  Burton.  In  all  your  suggestions  as  to  boats  you  included 
English  and  French  boats,  with  others,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did. 
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Senator  Burton.  And  you  advised  their  purchase  if  they  could  be 
obtained  on  favorable  terms) 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did. 

Senator  Burton.  Were  there  any  others  of  the  belligerents  that 
were  included  in  your  list? 

Mr.  Baker.  None. 

Senator  Burton.  Only  English  and  French! 

Mr.  Baker.  Only  English  and  French. 

Senator  Burton.  No  Belgian  vessels? 

Mr.  Baker.  No ;  no  Belgian  vessels.  There  were  a  few  Belgian 
ships.  Most  of  the  Belgian  ships  of  any  importance  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  American — no,  they  were  'not  transferred  to  the  Ameri- 
can. The  International  Mercantile  Marine  own  them.  They  were 
owned  by  an  American  company. 

Senator  Burton.  You  received  a  cablegram,  did  you  not,  along 
in  the  latter  part  of  December,  in  regard  to  English  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  You  immediately  communicated  the  contents  of 
that  cablegram  to  Secretary  McAdoo? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  To  the  effect  that  certain  English  ships  might 
be  purchased? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Some  were  already  constructed? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  And  others  were  under  construction? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes: 

Senator  Burton.  Did  you  have  any  further  communication  with 
Secretary  McAdoo  in  regard  to  those  ships  referred  to  in  that  cable- 
gram or  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all.  One  of  those  was  Greek  and  two 
were  French. 

Senator  Burton.  There  were  certain  English  ships  as  well,  were 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  I  say  that  in  the  same  list  was  one  Greek  ship, 
and  there  were  two  French  ships. 

Senator  Burton.  Along  with  the  English  ships.  You  did  not 
mean  by  your  answer  to  exclude  English  ships,  but  to  add  these  in 
addition  to  the  English  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  additional. 

Senator  Burton.  Whenever  you  had  information  in  regard  to  a 
boat  which  you  thought  might  be  purchased  you  communicated  that 
to  Secretary  McAdoo? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did. 

Senator  Burton.  And  whenever  he  had  information  in  regard  to 
a  boat  he  thought  could  be  purchased  he  communicated  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  as  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Burton.  Have  you  obtained  definite  figures  on  any  con- 
siderable number  of  boats  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Senator  Burton.  You  did  on  those  English  ships,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  There  were  definite  offers  made  on  some  of  those 
ships,  were  there  not? 
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Mr.  Baker.  No.  It  states  in  there,  "These  may  be  withdrawn. 
We  can  not  offer  them  as  firm  offers  in  the  condition  of  the  market 
now." 

Senator  Burton.  A  condition  was  given  as  to  the  figure,  as  to 
the  price,  at  which  those  ships  could  be  purchased? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  In  how  many  cases  did  that  occur? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  all  cases. 

Senator  Burton.  Is  that  in  writing? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  You  had  a  number  of  conversations  with  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  in  addition  to  your  correspondence? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  And  that  was  discussed  in  every  one? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  In  every  one  of  those  conversations? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  They  were  all  quite  in  line  with  that  corre- 
spondence? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  I  may  say  that  most  of  those  c6nversations  were 
rather  in  regard  to  rates  than  in  regard  to  the  purchase  or  acquiring 
of  ships. 

Senator  Burton.  There  were,  however,  repeated  conversations  in 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  In  which,  as  you  have  already  said,  you  gave 
him  a  list  of  ships  that  you  thought  might  be  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Reference  was  made  in  each  case  to  the  existing 
registry  of  the  ship,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  that  list  from 
McCarthy,  because  he  insisted  upon  giving  the  numbers  of  ships. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  in  writing,  let  us  have  the 
writing. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  have  it  in  writing. 

Senator  Burton.  This  is  in  the  report? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  That  was  in  answer  to  my  question.  He  merely 
named  the  cases  in  which  it  was  in  writing. 

(The  question  referred  to  was  read  by  the  stenographer  as  fol- 
lows:) 

Senator  Bubton.  Reference  was  made  in  each  case  to  the  existing  registry 
of  the  ship,  was  it  not? 

Senator  Burton.  Then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  in  some  in- 
stances, as  I  understand,  there  was  trouble  in  determining  the  reg- 
istry. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  But  generally  speaking,  reference  was  made  to 
the  flag,  to  the  nationality,  of  the  boat? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  will  have  to  explain  that. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  all  in  writing,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  all  in  writing. 
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Mr.  Baker.  If  you  were  to  look  at  it,  gentlemen,  you  would  not 
understand  what  you  were  doing.  I  do  not  want  to  be  discourteous, 
but  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  explain.  A  man  puts  down  a  ship's 
number.  When  you  have  that  ship's  number,  that  does  not  give  you 
the  name  of  the  ship.  The  moment  I  get  the  number  of  a  ship,  I 
want  to  know  about  that  ship,  and  I  refer  to  the  register.  That 
will  give  you  the  date  when  the  ship  was  built  and  where  it  was 
built  and  everything  in  regard  to  the  machinery,  the  engines,  and 
everything  of  that  kind.  When  a  man  like  McCarthy  sends  up  a 
list  he  will  put  down  a  ship  as  "  No.  14,  built  at  such  and  such 
time."  There  is  the  register  there,  which  will  show  you  how  wo 
do  that  [indicating  register]. 

Senator  Reed.  But  the  point  is  this,  that  Senator  Burton  is  asking 
you  for  what  transpired,  when  that  is  all  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  letter. 

Senator  I^eed.  If  the  letter  requires  any  explanation 

Senator  Burton.  If  you  will  follow  the  questions,  you  will  see 
that  such  is  not  the  case. 

Senator  Reed.  I  have  followed  the  questions. 

Senator  Burton.  I  asked  him  first  in  regard  to  the  correspond- 
ence, and  then  I  asked  him  in  regard  to  conversations,  and  he  stated 
that  those  conversations  were  not  taken  down  in  shorthand,  and  I 
sought  to  obtain  from  him  what  was  said  at  those  conversations. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Mc- 
Carthy? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Or  with  McAdoo? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  what  was  said  concerning  flags  in  the 
conversation. 

Mr.  Baker.  Concerning  the  flag? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  Senator  Burton  is  inquiring  of  you. 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh;  that  is,  concerning  the  nationality  of  the  ships? 

Senator  Burton.  It  was  always  brought  up? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  it  was  always  brought  up. 

Senator  Burton.  And  you  spoke  of  ships  indiscriminately  so  far 
as  the  flags  were  concerned,  excepting,  as  I  understood,  that  you 
excluded  German  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Including,  however,  English  and  French  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  As  available  for  purchase? 

Mr.  Baker.  As  available  for  purchase. 

Senator  Burton.  Is  it  not  true  that  most  of  your  correspondence 
with  Secretary  McAdoo  and  most  of  vour  conversations  with  Secre- 
tary McAdoo,  and  most  of  your  inquiries,  were  in  regard  to  Eng- 
lish owned  ships? 

Senator  Reed.  Just  a  moment.  I  object  to  that.  It  is  all  right 
to  ask  about  conversations,  but  the  correspondence  will  speak  for 
itself. 

Senator  Burton.  Well,  limit  it,  if  you  will,  to  the  conversations, 
and  his  own  inquiries. 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  not  about  ships.  It  was  mainly  about  rates,  which 
you  have  not  touched  upon. 
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Senator  Burton.  But  I  am  asking  you  about  your  suggestions 
as  to  ships  for  purchase? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Did  not  most  of  those  involve  English  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  The  great  preponderance  were  in  regard  to  Eng- 
lish ships,  either  already  built  or  under  construction? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  That  was  the  fact  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Did  you  at  any  time  obtain  any  information 
in  regard  to  ships  under  the  Brazilian  flag? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  for  him.  That  is  a  very  long  story  and  a  very 
interesting  one,  too,  if  you  want  the  history  of  it. 

Senator  Burton.  I  do  not  known  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  it. 
You  did  not  transmit  to  him  any  proposition  in  regard  to  such 
ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Just  the  general  fact,  since  you  have  referred 
to  it.  Did  you  obtain  for  private  parties  in  the  United  States  any 
proposition  for  Brazilian  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  A  proposition  was  made  to  me,  if  I  would  not  see 
whether  the  Brazilian  Lloyd's,  the  Lloyd's  Braziliero,  would  enter- 
tain a  proposition. 

Senator  Burton.  That  is,  by  the  owners  of  the  Lloyd's  Braziliero? 

Mr.  Baker.  By  the  Brazilian  Government. 

Senator  Burton.  The  Brazilian  Government  now  owns  all  those 
ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  to  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  I  correctly  understand  that  you  had  a 
conversation  with  Secretary  McAdoo  in  reference  to  amending  the 
Alexander  bill  after  it  had  been  reported  out  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  was  pending  in  the  House? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with 
any  Member  of  Congress  about  amending  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Baker.  With  Judge  Alexander. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Where  was  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  his  office. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Not  in  Secretary  McAdoo's  office? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  talk  over  with  him  the  same 
matters  that  you  talked  over  with  Secretary  McAdoo? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  Secretary  McAdoo  ask  you  to  suggest 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Was  it  or  not  at  his  suggestion  that  you  saw 
Mr.  Alexander? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Baker.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Not  at  Mr.  Alexander's  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the 
Secretary  about  German  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  many. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  were  the  conversations? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mainly  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not  worth  con- 
sideration. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Why? 

Mr.  Baker.  From  a  business  point  of  view,  because  thev  were 
purely  passenger  ships.  What  I  think  this  country  needs  is*  to  de- 
velop freight  ships. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  did  not  understand,  and  therefore  I  ask 
you,  were  all  the  German  ships  that  were  interned  passenger  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  all,  but  80  per  cent  were. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  are  some  freight  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  any  Austrian  ships  interned? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  know  of  only  two.  There  are  some.  I  know  of  two 
that  I  have  seen,  neither  one  of  which  is  any  good  for  our  purposes. 
They  are  great  big  passenger  ships — emigrant  ships. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  eyer  have  any  conversation  with 
the  Secretary  as  to  the  advisability  of  purchasing  any  of  the  ships 
that  were  held  in  our  harbors,  irrespective  of  the  availability  of  the 
ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  because  I  have  always  taken  the  position  that  it 
was  not  worth  consideration. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  question  of  international  complications 
was  not  involved  in  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  Partly,  as  a  sentiment  with  me ;  yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  was  said  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  always  said  that  I  did  not  know  enough  of 
those  ships  that  were  worth  consideration  from  a  practical  business 
point  of  view ;  but,  as  I  say,  what  did  govern  me,  the  few  that  were 
I  would  not  entertain — and  I  think  I  mentioned  it  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo — on  account  of  complications. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  think  that  the  purchase  of  any  of 
these  German  or  Austrian  ships  might  involve  international  compli- 
cations? 

Senator  Keed.  I  object  to  that 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  material. 

Senator  Reed.  What  he  thought  is  not  material  here. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  correct,  but  I  want  to  direct  his 
mind  to  that  subject. 

What  I  am  directing  your  attention  to  is  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  purchase  of  these  German  ships  might  involve  inter- 
national complications  with  the  nations  which  are  at  war.  Now, 
after  directing  your  attention  to  that  subject,  I  will  ask  you  whether 
that  was  discussed  between  you  and  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  That  did  not  enter  into  your  consideration 
at  all? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  entered  into  mine,  but  it  was  not  discussed,  because 
we  never  got  to  that  point. 

Senator  Burton.  Will  you  excuse  me  if  I  ask  him  a  question 
there? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  never  got  to  that  point. 

Senator  Burton.  Then  the  ground  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Ger- 
man ships  from  your  consideration  in  your  conversations  with  Sec- 
retary McAdoo  was  not  any  international  considerations,  but  because 
you  regarded  those  boats  as  unsuitable  for  the  purpose? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  One  moment. 

Senator  Burton.  He  has  already  answered  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  fair  to  the  witness, 
Senator;  unintentionally,  of  course.  The  witness  will  be  able  to 
speak  about  what  his  own  motives  were,  but  of  course  he  would  not 
be  able  to  speak  about  what  Secretary  McAdoo's  motives  were,  and 
when  the  question  proposed  to  the  witness  is  that  they  were  excluded 
from  consideration,  why,  he  can  tell  why  he  excluded  them  from 
consideration. 

Senator  Burton.  I  asked  for  the  ground  of  your  exclusion. 

Mr.  Baker.  My  exclusion?    Both  entered  into  it  in  my  case. 

Senator  Reed.  I  can  not  see  that  the  grounds  of  the  witness's  ex- 
clusion are  material  in  this  matter.  He  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  has  a  right  to  give  any  motives  that  he  sees  fit,  as  long 
as  they  are  honorable,  as  I  am  sure  they  are. 

The  previous  testimony  of  the  witness  was  read  by  the  stenog- 
rapher as  follows: 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  did  not  enter  into  your  consideration  at  all? 
Mr.  Bakeb.  It  entered  into  mine ;  but  it  was  not  discussed,  because  we  never 
got  to  that  point. 

Senator  Reed.  That  settles  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Baker,  that  you  never 
suggested  to  the  Secretary  the  inadvisability  of  purchasing  the  ships 
for  fear  of  international  complications? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  can  not  remember  that  question  ever  being  discussed 
between  us.  It  was  purely  as  to  the  practical  business  point  of  view. 
I  was  intensely  interested. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  you  do  not  venture  to  have  an  opinion 
on  that  question. 

Mr.  Baker.  Are  not  lawyers  allowed  to  have  any  opinion  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  can  express  one. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  think  he  suggested  that  he  did  have  an 
opinion  in  his  own  mind.  However,  I  do  not  care  anything  about 
what  the  witness's  opinion  was  about  it.  I  want  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  he  had  any  talk  with  the  Secretary. 

Then,  if  I  understand  you,  in  none  of  your  conversations  was  the 
subject  of  the  international  troubles  which  might  result  from  the 
purchase  of  these  imprisoned  ships  referred  to  by  either  of  you? 
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Mr.  Baker.  I  would  like  to  have  that  question  read. 

(The  question  was  repeated  by  the  stenographer.) 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Senator  Burton  has  asked  you  a  number  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  a  proposition  that  was  made  by  this  Boston  gentle- 
man to  sell  certain  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  stated  that  was  in  writing.  Would  you 
recognize  that  proposition  if  you  saw  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Rea.  Look  at  page  102  of  Senate  document  673,  part  2, 
which1  is  entitled  "Increased  ocean  transportation  rates.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting  in  repsonse  to  a  Senate  resolution  of  December  18, 
1914,  additional  information  in  relation  to  the  increased  rates  for 
ocean  transportation  which  have  taken  place  since  July  1, 1914,"  and 
see  if  you  can  identify  Exhibit  76,  appearing  on  page  102,  as  a  copy 
of  the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  of  Boston,  to  which  you 
have  just  referred. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes:  I  see  it.    Yes;  I  do  recognize  it. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  that  proposition  has  already  been  made 
public  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Baker*  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  ought  now  to  be  intro- 
duced in  evidence. 

Senator  Burton.  Is  that  the  same  list  which  appears  as  an  ex- 
hibit to  Secretary  McAdoo's  letter? 

Senator  Reed.  No  ;  the  list  appended  to  Secretary  McAdoo's  letter 
is  a  different  one. 

Senator  Burton.  This  is  exhibit  76  in  this  document.  Let  that 
be  clearly  understood,  that  that  is  what  has  been  shown  to  and 
identified  by  the  witness. 

Senator  Reed.  I  refer  to  exhibit  76  in  this  document,  as  it  appears 
in  the  document,  the  title  and  number  of  which  I  gave.  This  is 
exhibit  76,  as  I  take  it,  of  that  document. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  be  introduced  in  evidence  here  and  will 
be  marked  as  "  Baker  Exhibit  No.  1." 

(The  exhibit  76  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer 
16 Baker  Exhibit  2,"  and  is  as  follows:) 

Baker  Exhibit  No.  1. 
Exhibit  76. 

STEAMERS    FOR    SALE    BY    MERCHANT    MARINE   AGENCY,    1123    OLD    SOUTH    BUILDING, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  J.  V.  MCCARTHY,  MANAGES. 

(We  can  not  make  the  prices  or  offers  of  the  steamers  as  firm  offers ;  they  are  subject  only 
to  being  still  available  on  receipt  of  your  reply.  We  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors 
in  description.] 

No.  1. — 8,880  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  26$  feet  draft  Built 
1012  of  steel,  100  Al  Lloyd's;  dimensions,  412  by  52  by  30 J  feet;  molded,  cubic 
capacity,  635,000  cubic  feet;  Hi  knots  on  a  moderate  consumption;  triple  en- 
gines, cylinders  28  inches,  46}  Inches,  78  inches,  by  54-inch  stroke;  3  boilers, 
200  pounds  working  pressure ;  water  ballast  in  cellular  bottom,  peaks,  and  deep 
tank;  6  hatches;  11  winches;  steam  steering  gear;  'tween  decks,  9  feet  high; 
bronze  propeller;  electric  light;  two  decks  laid,  with  complete  shelter  deck 
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above  same.  Accommodations  for  a  few  first-class  passengers.  Bilge  keels 
170  feet  amidships;  Crompton's  ash  hoist;  ventilators  to  each  hold.  Gross 
register,  4,863;  net  register,  8,109.    Price,  $420,000. 

No.  2. — 7,800  tons  dead- weight,  Including  bunkers,  on  23$  feet  draft.  Built 
1013,  of  seel;  100  Al  Lloyd's;  dimensions  390  by  50.6  by  30.4  feet;  molded,  large 
cubic  capacity ;  10}  knots  on  31  tons'  consumption ;  triple  engines,  cylinders  26 
inches,  43  inches,  71  inches,  by  48-inch  stroke;  3  boilers,  180  pounds'  working 
pressure;  water  ballast  in  cellular  bottom  and  peaks;  6  hatches;  10  winches; 
steam  steering  gear ;  'tween  decks,  8|  feet  high ;  powerful  derricks ;  very  com- 
plete specifications ;  4  ventilators  to  each  hold ;  telescopic  topmasts,  and  special 
ventilators  for  perishable  cargoes;  two  decks  laid,  with  poop,  bridge,  and  fore- 
castle. Accommodations  for  a  few  first-class  passengers.  Gross  register,  4,814 ; 
net  register,  3,021.     Price,  $390,000. 

No.  3. — 7,300  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  23  feet  draft  Built 
1913,  of  steel ;  British  corporation ;  dimensions  376  by  52  by  28  feet ;  molded,  large 
cubic  capacity ;  10}  knots  on  26  tons'  consumption ;  triple  engines,  cylinders  25 
inches,  41  inches,  68  Inches,  by  48-inch  stroke;  3  boilers,  180  pounds'  working 
pressure ;  water  ballast  in  cellular  bottom,  peaks,  and  deep  tank ;  6  hatches ;  10 
winches;  steam  steering  gear;  shafting  in  excess  of  Lloyd's;  exceptionally 
full  specifications;  'tween  decks,  8  feet  high;  powerful  derricks;  bronze  pro- 
peller, electric  lights,  clear  holds,  deep  bulb  angle  frames ;  two  decks  laid,  with 
poop,  bridge,  and  topgallant  forecastle.  Gross  register,  4,411;  net  register, 
2,834.     Price,  $350,000. 

Above  boats  are  under  British  registry. 

No.  4  (withdrawn). — 8,200  tons  dead-weight,  Including  bunkers,  on  24.6  feet 
draft  Built  1914,  of  steel;  100  Al  Lloyd's;  dimensions,  400  by  52  by  30  feet; 
molded;  cubic  capacity,  440,839  cubic  feet;  10}  knots  on  a  moderate  consump- 
tion; triple  engines;  cylinders,  26  Inches,  42  inches,  70  Inches  by  48-inch  stroke; 
3  boilers,  180  pounds  working  pressure ;  water  ballast ;  1,222  t. ;  5  hatches ;  10 
winches;  2  decks;  steam  heating  amldship;  ice  room;  steam  ash  hoist;  winch 
condenser.    Gross  register,  4,985 ;  net  register,  3,144.    Price,  $342,500. 

No.  5. — 8,700  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  26.8  feet  draft.    Built 

1912,  of  steel;  100  Al  Lloyd's;  dimensions,  423.6  by  52  by  30.6  feet;  molded; 
cubic  capacity,  535,090  cubic  feet;  12}  knots  on  a  moderate  consumption;  triple 
engines ;  cylinders,  28  inches,  46}  inches,  78  Inches  by  54-inch  stroke ;  3  boilers, 
200  pounds  working  pressure ;  water  ballast  in  cellular  bottom,  peaks,  and  deep 
tank ;  6  hatches ;  10  winches ;  steam  steering  gear ;  'tween  decks,  10.1  feet  high ; 
bronze  propeller ;  electric  light ;  three  decks  laid ;  shelter  deck.  Telescopic  top- 
mast   Net  register,  3,095.    Price,  $350,000. 

No.  6  (two  steamers,  duplicates). — 9,000  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers, 
on  24.11  feet  draft.  Built,  1912,  of  steel;  100  Al  Lloyd's;  dimensions,  420.2 
by  54  by  28.5  feet ;  molded ;  531,630  cubic  feet  capacity ;  grain ;  10£  knots  on  a 
moderate  consumption ;  triple  engines ;  cylinders,  26  inches,  43  Inches,  70  Inches 
by  48-Inch  stroke;  2  double-end  boilers,  180  pounds  working  pressure;  water 
ballast  2,397  t  in  cellular  bottom,  peaks,  and  deep  tank;  5  hatches;  10  steam 
winches;  'tween  decks,  8  feet  beam;  bronze  propeller;  wireless;  1  derrick  for 
8  t;  10  derricks;  7-Inch  gun-metal  liner  on  shaft;  nautical  draft-plate  keel; 
3  decks  laid ;  shelter  deck  8  feet  high ;  steam  steering  gear.  Two  staterooms 
for  4  or  6  passengers.    Net  register,  3,173.    Price,  $375,000. 

No.  7. — 11,780  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  28.3  feet  draft    Built, 

1913,  of  steel;  100  Al  Lloyd's;  dimensions,  470.4  by  58  by  34.10  feet;  molded, 
cubic  capacity,  654,000  cubic-feet  bales;  12  knots  on  a  moderate  consumption; 
triple  engines,  amldship;  cylinders,  26}  Inches,  45  inches,  75  Inches  by  48-inch 
stroke ;  2  boilers,  D.  B.  tubular,  200  pounds  working  pressure ;  water  ballast  In 
cellular  bottom  2,939  t,  also  in  peaks  and  tanks ;  6  hatches ;  12  steam  winches ; 
steam  steering  gear;  two  decks  laid;  coefficient  '75  nautical  draft;  side  lights 
on  poop,  bridge,  forecastle,  and  'tweens;  14  derricks,  those  on  main  deck  for 
10  t,  on  bridge  for  7  t ;  electric  light ;  wireless.  Net  register,  4,625  t.  Price, 
$625,000. 

Above  steamers  are  under  British  registry. 

No.  8. — 10,570  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  26.9  feet  draft  Built, 
1903,  of  steel ;  100  Al  Lloyd's  special  survey  No.  2,  1911 ;  dimensions,  455.8  by 
55.2  by  38.10  feet;  molded,  cubic  capacity,  605.045  feet;  10i  knots  on  88/40 
tons  consumption;  triple  engines  amldship;  cylinders,  27  inches,  46  inches,  76 
Inches  by  51-lnch  stroke;  three  boilers,  S.  E.  tubular,  200  pounds  working  pres- 
sure, water  ballast,  8,896  t  In  cellular  bottom ;  peaks  and  deep  tank ;  6  hatches; 
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U  steam  winches;  and  16  derricks;  steam  steering  gear;  electric  light  and 
wireless ;  two  de£ks  laid.    Net  register,  4,286.    Price,  $450,000. 

No.  9.-8,200  tons  dead-weight,  Including  bunkers;  25.4}  feet  draft  Built, 
1918,  of  steel ;  dimensions,  380  by  63  by  28.6  feet ;  molded,  cubic  capacity  490,927 
grain,  453,791  cubic  feet  bale ;  10}  knots  on  30  tons  consumption ;  triple  engines 
amidship;  cylinders,  26  inches,  42  inches,  70  inches  by  48-inch  stroke;  two 
S.  E.  and  one  auxiliary  S.  E.  boilers,  180  pounds  working  pressure;  water 
ballast ;  1,297  t.  in  C.  D.  B.  and  peaks ;  6  hatches ;  10  steam  winches ;  and  steam 
steering  gear;  two  decks  laid,  one  of  which  is  steel;  shelter  deck,  part  steel 
and  part  iron ;  plate  keel ;  electric  light  two  main  boilers ;  forced  draft ;  side 
lights  in  poop;  built  propeller,  with  manganese-bronze  blades;  spare  blades; 
25  t.  evaporator.    Net  register,  2,778.    Price,  $380,000. 

No.  10. — 8,000  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  24.6  feet  draft  Now 
building;  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  February  or  March,  1915;  of  steel; 
dimensions,  401  by  52.1  by  30  feet ;  molded ;  triple  engines ;  cylinders,  27  inches, 
44  inches,  75  inches  by  48-inch  stroke;  surface  condenser;  10  to  11  knots. 
Price,  $370,000. 

No.  11  (withdrawn). — 8,575  tons  dead- weight,  including  bunkers,  on  24.10  feet 
draft.  Built,  1914,  of  steel ;  100  Al  Lloyd's ;  dimensions,  385.6  by  53.6  by  36  feet 
to  shelter;  cubic  capacity,  503,520  cubic  feet;  9*  knots,  loaded,  on* 25  tons  con- 
sumption ;  triple  engines  amidship ;  cylinders,  25  inches,  42  inches,  68  inches  by 
48-inch  stroke;  three  boilers,  S.  E.  tubular,  180  pounds  working  pressure;  5 
hatches;  10  steam  winches;  steam  steering  gear;  steam  windlass;  two  decks 
laid,  one  of  steel,  one  of  iron ;  shelter  deck.    Net  register,  2,895.    Price,  $320,000. 

No.  12. — 10,320  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  26  feet  draft  Built* 
1914,  of  steel;  class,  British  corporation;  dimensions,  425  by  55.5  by  30  feet; 
molded;  two  decks  laid,  shelter  deck;  cubic  capacity,  597,710  cubic  feet;  10} 
knots  laden,  about  40  tons  consumption ;  triple  engines  amidship ;  cylinders,  28 
inches,  45  inches,  75  inches  by  51-inch  stroke ;  three  tubular  boilers,  180  pounds 
working  pressure;  10  steam  winches;  10  derricks;  also  2  small  ones  on  poop; 
coefficient,  '79.  Most  up-to-date  steamer,  with  desking,  telegraph,  shifting 
boards,  cargo  battens,  telescopic  topmast,  with  crosstrees  at  top  and  tables  at 
bottom.  All  holds  inside  coated  with  bitumastic  enameled  composite,  etc.  Net 
register,  3,500.    Price,  $400,000. 

Above  steamers  are  under  British  registry. 

No.  13. — 8,800  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  24.6  feet  draft.    Built, 

1913,  of  steel;  class  B.  S.,  British  corporation;  dimensions,  402  by  54  by  27.6 
feet;  molded;  cubic  capacity,  540,442  cubic  feet;  10  knots  on  28  tons  consump- 
tion ;  triple  engines ;  cylinders,  26  inches,  42  inches,  70  inches  by  48-lnch  stroke ; 
surface  condenser,  3  boilers,  S.  E.  tubular,  180  pounds  working  pressure,  water 
ballast,  C.  D.  B„  F.  and  A.,  P.  T. ;  7  steam  winches,  1  deck,  and  shelter  laid.  Net 
register,  2,930.    Price,  $325,000. 

No.  14. — 8,036  tons  dead-weight,  Including  bunkers,  on  24.5  feet  draft.    Built, 

1914,  of  steel;  100  Al  Lloyd's;  dimensions,  385  by  52  by  29.6  feet;  molded; 
cubic  capacity,  432,979  cubic  feet;  10  knots  on  28  tons  consumption;  triple  en- 
gines, amidship;  cylinders,  25  inches,  40  Inches,  68  Inches  by  48-inch  stroke; 
surface  condenser,  3  boilers,  S.  E.  tubular,  180  pounds  working  pressure ;  water 
ballast,  1,183  t.  in  C.  D.  B.,  F.  and  A.,  P.  T. ;  5  hatches,  10  steam  winches,  steam 
windlass,  steam  steering  gear;  1  deck  laid,  steel,  'tween  deck,  7.6  feet;  12  der- 
ricks, 4  derrick  posts;  wood  grain  divisions,  coefficient,  '783;  steam  heating, 
bilge  keels ;  four  18-inch  vents  each  hold ;  Ice  room ;  steam  ash  hoist ;  Morrison 
25  t.  evaporator;  F.  water  condenser,  1,500  gallons,  etc.  Net  register,  2,955. 
Price,  $315,000. 

No.  15. — 8,150  tons  dead-weight,  Including  bunkers,  on  24.3  feet  draft.  Built 
1913,  of  steel,  highest  British  corporation;  dimensions,  385  by  52.1  by  29.6 
feet;  molded;  cubic  capacity,  430.208  cubic  feet  grain,  or  409,047  cubic  feet 
bales ;  9.5  to  10  knots  on  27  tons  ordinary  consumption ;  triple  engines,  amidship ; 
cylinders,  25  inches,  40  inches,  68  inches  by  48-lnch  stroke;  surface  condenser 
3  S.  E.  tubular  boilers.  180  pounds  working  pressure;  water  ballast,  1,430  t! 
G.  D.  B.  and  peaks;  6  hatches;  10  steam  winches;  steam  windlass;  steam* 
steering  gear;  1  deck  laid,  steel;  1  spare  room  for  passenger  accommodation* 
12  derricks  and  tables;  4  derrick  posts;  grain  divisions;  spare  propeller' 
shafts;  evaporator  and  heater;  also  winch  condenser.  Net  register.  2.954* 
Price,  $340,000. 

Above  steamers  are  under  Britten  reglstery. 

No.  16. — Steamship  built  of  steel,  to  carry  passengers  and  cargo ;  twin  screw  • 
built,  1894;  engines,  triple;  indicated  horsepower,  2,500;  length,  383.4  feet- 
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breadth,  46  feet;  depth,  27,2  feet;  registered  gross  tonnage,  4,761;  electric  light; 
sab.  sig.;  12  knots;  arranged  to  carry  16  first  and  second  class  passengers, 
1,000  steerage.    Price,  $375,000. 

No.  17. — Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  137  first  and  second 
class,  1,260  steerage;  built  of  steel,  1894;  twin  screw;  engines,  triple;  Indicated 
horsepower,  2,500;  length,  383.4  feet;  breadth,  46  feet;  depth,  27.2  feet;  regis- 
tered gross  tonnage,  5,640 ;  electric  light ;  sub.  sig. ;  12  knots.    Price,  $625,000. 

No.  18. — Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  120  first  and  second 
class,  1.344  steerage;  built  of  steel.  J£99;  twin  screw;  engines,  triple;  speed, 
13  knots;  indicated  horsepower,  3,200;  length,  428.9  feet;  breadth,  54.3  feet; 
depth,  39.4  feet,  registered  gross  tonnage,  7,414;  electric  light;  sub.  sig.  Price, 
$625,000. 

No.  19. — Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  35  first  and  second 
class,  206  third  class,  2,144  steerage;  built  of  steel,  1899;  twin  screw;  engines, 
quadruple;  12$  knots;  indicated  horsepower,  5,500;  length,  501  feet;  breadth, 
68,1  feet ;  depth,  36.7  feet ;  registered  gross  tonnage,  10,058 ;  electric  light ;  wire- 
less telegraphy ;  sub.  sig    Price,  $1,125,000. 

Xo.  20. — Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  210  first  class,  224 
second  class,  1,343  steerage;  built  of  steel,  1896;  twin  screw;  engines,  quad- 
ruple; speed,  16  knots;  indicated  horsepower,  7,000;  length,  523  feet;  breadth, 
00.1  feet;  depth,  34.8  feet;  registered  gross  tonnage,  10,695;  elecerlc  light; 
Stone  Lloyd  bulkhead  doors ;  sub.  sig.    Price,  $1,250,000. 

No.  21. — Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  110  first  class,  175 
second  class,  252  third  class,  1,660  steerage;  built  of  steel,  1896;  twin  screw; 
engines,  quadruple;  speed,  16  knots;  indicated  horsepower,  7,000;  length,  526.4 
feet;  breadth,  60  feet;  depth,  34.6  feet;  registered  gross  tonnage,  10,915;  elec- 
tric light;  Stone  Lloyd  bulkhead  doors;  sub.  sig;  wireless  telegraphy.  Price, 
$1,250,000.  . 

No.  22. — Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  133  first  and  second 
class,  1,450  steerage;  built  of  steel,  1901;  twin  screw;  engines,  quadruple; 
speed,  13  knots;  indicated  horsepower,  3,400;  length,  429.3  feet;  breadth,  54.8 
feet;  depth,  39.6  feet;  registered  gross  tonnage,  7,524;  electric  light;  sub.  sig. 
Price,  $812,500. 

Above  steamers  are  under  German  registry. 

Senator  Reed.  Now,  just  one  question:  In  all  these  matters  that 
you  communicated  with  Secretary  McAdoo  about  you  were  simply 
called  upon  for  information,  as  I  understand  you,  by  the  Secretary 
because  you  had  had  a  large  experience  in  shipping  matters? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Seed.  And  you  gave  him  the  best  advice  .you  could? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  has  been  my  position,  Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  You  are  entirely  disinterested  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Baker.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Reed.  You  represent  nobody  and  no  interest? 

Mr.  Baker.  Absolutely  no  interest  in  the  world  but  my  own  in  the 
country ;  what  I  regard  as  my  patriotism  to  the  country ;  which  you 
try,  gentlemen,  to  discourage  terribly  anybody  from  having.  In  all 
my  experience  with  the  Government  it  is  the  most  discouraging  thing, 
when  a  man  tries  honestly  to  come  out  and  serve  his  country.  It  may 
be  that  sentiment  ought  not  to  rule  in  business  of  any  kind,  that 
sentiment  ought  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it ;  but  you  always 
discourage  it. 

Senator  Reed.  I  hope  you  do  not  lay  that  flattering  unction  to 
my  door. 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  Senator;  absolutely,  I  hope  you  are  all  friends 
of  mine ;  but  it  is  awfully  discouraging,  the  experience  I  have  had 
in  trying  to  do  a  little  something. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that  rather  criti- 
cal, suggestion? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Would  you  like  to  hear  some  actual  experiences,  gen- 
tlemen? 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  the  remainder  of  the  committee  would, 
I  would. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  want  the  reporters  to  take  this.  Can  I  have 
permission  to  say  this  without  its  being  taken  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  can  not  keep  the  newspaper  reporters 
from  taking  anything  that  occurs.  #This  is  a  public  hearing. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  take  my  experience  in  the  Spanish- American 
War,  when  President  McKinley  telephoned  me  one  day  to  come  over 
and  see  what  I  could  do  about  ships — and  Secretary  Alger — and  I 
came  over  here — a  youngs  man  then,  thank  the  Lord — and  tried,  and 
sold  the  Government  a  lot  of  ships — told  them  to  take  any  ships  I 
had — it  did  not  make  any  difference — at  any  price.  They  were  all 
under  the  English  flag.  They  said  they  could  not  be  transferred.  I 
said,  "All  right,  we  will  find  some  way  to  transfer  them."  I  got  the 
very  best  legal  talent  I  could,  and  they  said,  "  If  you  choose  to  take 
the  risk  of  putting  somebody  iniail,  we  will  take  the  risk."  Attorney 
General  Griggs  was  Attorney  General  then.  The  Government  prac- 
tically fixed  their  own  price,  and  the  ships  were  sold  to  them  for 
$4,000,000,  to  make  a  long  story  short. 

I  went  in  to  see  Surg.  Gen.  Sternberg.  I  had  been  entertained  at 
his  house,  I  knew  him  personally,  well,  and  I  knew  Mrs.  Sternberg. 
The  dear  old  general  is  still  living,  now  retired  as  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army.  He  begged  and  plead  with  me  to  intercede  with  the 
President  to  bring  the  sick  back  from  Cuba.  He  said  the  sick  were 
many  more  than  the  wounded,  and  he  would  be  blamed  for  not  pro- 
viding facilities  for  bringing  them  back.  I  went  back  and  saw 
President  McKinlev  and  saw  Secretary  Alger  and  Col.  Asa  Bird, 
and  they  all  said :  "What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  sick  men?  We 
will  take  the  men  out  there,  and  that  will  be  time  enough."  I  went 
back  to  Surg.  Gen.  Sternberg,  and  he  said,  "That  is  the  way;  and 
then  thev  blame  me  for  not  providing  facilities."  He  said,  "If  we 
only  had  some  means  of  bringing  the  sick  men  back  home,  because 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  result  of  disease  will  be  worse  than  that  of 
battle."  I  told  him  that  I  would  give  him  a  ship  to  bring  them  back 
with.  He  said,  "You  do  not  mean  it."  I  said,  "I  do."  I  went 
back  to  Mr.  McKinley  and  he  accepted  it.  That  is  all  a  matter  of 
record  in  writing.  The  first  man  I  went  to  was  Col.  Bird,  and  I 
said,  "  Col.  Bird,  I  have  been  to  see  the  President,  and  arranged  that 
they  can  have  any  ship  that  I  have  possession  of  to  use  as  a  hospital 
ship  free  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  it  will  cost  the 
Government  nothing,  as  long  as  there  is  no  appropriation  made,"  and 
from  him  and  Secretary  Alger  and  Col.  Hacker  I  got  the  most  sound 
rating  that  I  ever  got  in  my  life.  "The  Idea!  The  Government 
coula  attend  to  this?' 

Senator  Burton.  About  what? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  the  Government  could  attend  to  its  own  busi- 
ness; that  they  could  attend  to  their  own  department. 

Senator  Burton.  From  whom  was  this? 

Mr.  Baker.  From  Col.  Bird,  now  retired,  and  living  in  Wilming- 
ton; a  dear  old  gentleman.  He  has  tried  to  make  amends.  I  went 
home,  and  you  will  recall  that  it  was  arranged.    They  took  whatever 
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ship  they  wanted,  and  I  ran  it  all  during  the  war  at  my  own  expense, 
absolutely,  and  I  have  hundreds  of  letters  from  wives  and  mothers 
and  sisters  and  sweethearts,  and  from  the  men  who  were  carried  back 
themselves. 

The  next  thing  that  happened  was  that  Sydney  Mudd  introduced  a 
resolution  in  Congress  proposing  a  vote  01  thanks  and  a  medal  for 
me,  and  it  was  promptly  squelched  by  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs of  the  House,  stating  that  medals  ought  not  to  be  awarded  to 
individuals. 

The  next  thing  that  occurred  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know ;  may  be 
I  am  not  talking  right  to-day,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sentiment 
about  this.    Shall  I  go  on? 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  not  extend  this  further.  The  point  is  that 
you  feel  that,  having  offered  your  good  offices  patriotically  in  this 
crisis,  your  good  purposes  and  intentions  did  not  seem  to  be  appre- 
cited,  Mr.  Baker  f 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  and  ulterior  motives  are  attributed  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  '  That  is  what  you  mean  by  discouragement  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  something  else  in 
mind. 

Senator  Burton.  One  more  question.  Do  you  know  what  other 
persons,  if  any,  were  advising  Secretary  McAdoo  in  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  think  anyone  else  has  advised  him,  so  far  as 
I  know.    I  have  never  heard  anyone  mentioned. 

Senator  Burton.  Have  you  mentioned  anyone  yourself? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burton.  So  far  as  you  know,  you  have  been  his  sole  ad- 
viser in  this  matter  of  acquiring  ships  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  have  been  his  sole  adviser. 

Senator  Burton.  And  to  repeat:  The  reason  the  German  ships 
were  not  included  in  that  list  was  that  you  did  not  regard  them  as 
adapted  to  the  purposes  to  be  accomplished  under  this  proposed 
shipping  bill  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  it  has  never  gotten  beyond  that  as  to  the  question 
of  neutrality. 

Senator  Burton.  As  to  the  question  of  neutrality;  yes? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  no  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Senator  Burton  ? 

Senator  Burton.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baker,  in  brief,  what  were  the  recommenda- 
tions that  were  made  by  the  steamship  committee  appointed  at  the 
meeting  of  business  men  called  by  Secretary  McAdoo  immediately 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  f 

Mr.  Baker.  Only  as  to  registry. 

The  Chairman.  Only  as  to  registry  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  bill  which  you  passed  was  drawn  up  by  that 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  subsequently  act  in  relation  to  the  war 
insurance  matter? 
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Mr.  Baker.  I  was  only  called  in  for  advice.  I  was  not  on  that 
committee.  I  was  on  what  is  known  as  the  steamship  committee;  but 
Mr.  Carver,  who  was  here  and  did  such  good  work? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  He  drew  up  most  of  that.  He  drew  up  the  provisions 
and  asked  me  about  them. 

The  Chairman.  To%what  earlier  administrations  did  you  give 
such  advice  and  service  as  you  have  told  us  you  gave  in  this  way  to 
the  present  administration  and  to  Secretary  McAdoo? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  away  back;  President  McKinley's  administration. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  during  the  Spanish- American  War? 

Mr. -Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  consulted  in  practically  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  yes ;  always.  But  then  I  was  actively  in  the  steam- 
ship business. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  occasions? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  consulted  by  President  Roosevelt  and  President 
Taft. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  a  Baker  Exhibit  No.  1,"  which  is 
the  list  of  ships,  I  observe,  Mr.  Baker,  that  the  register  of  the  various 
ships  listed  is  given  in  the  list,  including  ships  of  British  register 
and  ships  of  German  register? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  those  of  German  register,  Nos.  16 
to  22,  inclusive,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  generally  what  class  of 
ships  they  are. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  can  send  you  a  copy  of  that,  I  am  pretty  sure,  which 
I  sent  the  Secretary,  with  my  notations  made  of  every  ship  as  to  its 
character  and  as  to  why  it  was  desirable  or  undesirable  and  as  to 
whether  I  thought  the  price  was  reasonable  or  unreasonable. 

Senator  Burton.  Indicating  that  to  Secretary  McAdoo? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.    I  have  a  copy  of  that,  I  am  sure. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  still  better.  I  call  your  attention 
to  Exhibit  75  in  this  report,  and  ask  you  if  that  is  the  telegram  you 
referred  to  as  having  been  sent  by  you  to  the  Secretary  concerning 
the  ships  offered  in  England? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  be  marked  as  Baker  Exhibit  2. 

(The  Exhibit  75  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer 
"Baker  Exhibit  2,"  and  is  as  follows:) 

Bakeb  Exhibit  No.  2. 

Exhibit  75. 

[Extract  from  telegram  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  B.  N.  Baker.  Baltimore,  Md., 

Dec.  24,  1914.] 

Have  a  cable  from  London  this  morning  offering  four  new  steamers,  Immediate 
delivery,  one  12,000,  two  11,000,  and  one  8,000  tons,  dead-weight  capacity,  basis 
of  $40  a  ton  and  four  guaranteed  delivery  within  six  months  at  same  basis.  AH 
English  or  French  built  or  building  now,  so  there  would  be  no  difficulty  In  secur- 
ing any  amount  of  tonnage. 
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The  Chairman.  Also  Exhibit  75C  I  ask  you  to  look  at  and  see  if 
that  is  the  letter  to  which  you  referred,  received  from  your  friend  in 
London? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  Baker  Exhibit  3,  and  will  be  received 
in  evidence. 

(The  Exhibit  75C  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer 
"Baker  Exhibit  3,"  and  is  as  follows:) 

Bakeb  Exhibit  No.  8. 

Exhibit  75C. 

London,  December  2S%  1914. 
B.  N.  Bakeb,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Bebnabd:  I  confirm  cable  sent  to-night,  offering  you  the  three  boats, 
particulars  of  which  I  mailed  you  yesterday. 

As  stated  in  my  letter  yesterday,  all  available  tonnage  is  in  great  demand 
here  at  present,  and  up  to  this  evening  I  have  been  unable  to  get  anything  else 
to  offer.    At  the  same  time  I  shall  continue  my  search. 

I  included  in  my  cable  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  five  8,000-ton,  10-knot  boats 
would  interest  you. 

I  know  of  five  boats  of  these  dimensions  which  are  being  built  for  one  com- 
pany. 

The  first  one  is  just  completing,  and  they  say  all  five  of  them  will  be  com- 
pleted within  six  months. 

The  builders  inform  me  that  they  think  they  could  get  the  owners  to  sell 
them  for  £75,000  each,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  five  sister  boats, 
though  they  were  2,000  tons  below  the  capacity  you  want,  might  be  attractive 
to  you,  and  I  await  your  reply  before  further  considering  them. 

Unfortunately,  I  learn  that  the  steamer  Andreas  has  already  left  New  York, 
returning  from  her  maiden  voyage.  She  belongs  to  a  Greek,  who  Is  simply 
willing  to  sell  her  for  cash  at  something  more  than  he  paid  for  her.  She,  of 
course,  is  a  new  steamer,  completed  in  November. 

I  was  very  much  in  hopes  you  could  see  her  while  she  was  in  New  York,  but 
the  owner  has  just  Informed  me  that  she  has  left  New  York.  She  could  be 
delivered  on  this  side,  however,  in  February,  or  possibly  sooner,  if  she  has 
finished  discharging. 

If  you  must  have  10,000  tonners,  she  strikes  me  as  being  a  suitable  boat. 
She  was  built  by  Doxford  &  Sons,  of  Sunderland. 

The  two  steamers  which  I  offer  you,  built  at  St  Nazaire,  ought  to  be  attrac- 
tive to  you.    They  are  not  dear  at  £90,000. 

The  first  one  is  about  ready  for  delivery,  and  has  been  named  Ohio. 

Her  sister  ship,  they  say,  will  be  ready  in  about  six  or  eight  months. 

There  were  three  contracted  for  before  the  war.  The  contractor  has  failed, 
and  the  builder  is  offering  them  at  a  slight  profit  over  the  contract  price. 

The  builders,  Ohantlers  &  Atteliers,  are  reputable  people. 

I  hope  in  your  letter  you  will  give  me  some  definite  information  as  to  what 
the  ships  are  wanted  for. 

If  they  wanted  to  run  from  New  York  to  Frisco,  I  think  the  Government  here 
could  easily  be  induced  to  allow  them  to  go  under  the  American  flag,  while 
if  they  are  intended  for  regular  tramp  business,  and  possibly  to  carry  cargo 
to  belligerent  countries,  they  might  possibly  place  some  difficulties  in  tie  way 
of  the  builders  exporting  them  to  a  neutral  country.  At  the  same  time  I  be- 
lieve this  difficulty  might  be  overcome. 

The  possibility  of  this  difficulty,  of  course,  would  not  arise  with  either  the 
French  or  the  Greek  boats. 

I  believe  I  can  offer  you  any  available  boats  to  be  had,  and  sincerely  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  do  some,  business. 

Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  final  business,  all  of  these  prices  might  be  sub- 
ject to  counter  offers. 

Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  market,  however,  owners  will  not  make  firm 
offers  until  they  are  satisfied  it  means  business. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Thomas  L.  Fktld. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  all  of  the  ship  brokers  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  strange  about  the  fact  that  you 
have  not  any  personal  acquaintance  witn  Mr.  McCarthy  up  in 
Boston? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  in  the  least.  I  am  not  keeping  in  close  touch; 
there  has  been  no  occasion  to  keep  in  touch  with  them  in  the  last 
five  or  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  any  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the 
man  as  a  business  man  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Of  McCarthy? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  not  in  the  least.  He  has  a  good  reputation,  so  far 
as  I  know.    I  do  not  know  him  personally. 

The  Chairman.  About  these  Brazilian  ships — how  many  of  those 
are  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  a  very  large  fleet,  but  most  of  them  are  river 
and  harbor  and  coastwise  boats. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  owned  by  the  Brazilian  Government? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  owned  by  the  Brazilian  Government.  There 
are  four  that  are  fairly  good,  the  Sao  Paulo  and  three  others  that 
are  trading  to  Bio. 

The  Chairman.  Four  of  them? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  They  own  about  100  boats  of  different  kinds — 
of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  the  Brazilian  Lloyd's  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Lloyd's  Braziliero. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  name  of  the  line? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  that  is  the  Portuguese  name.  It  is  generally 
known  in  this  country  as  the  Brazilian  lloyd's. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  vessels  owned  direct  and  outright  by 
the  Brazilian  Government? 

Mr.  Baker.  Direct.    They  are  now  advertising  them  for  sale. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  been  running? 

Mr.  Baker.  Some  of  those  boats  have  been  running  a  good  many 
years.  It  began  40  years  ago.  It  was  begun  by  John  Koach,  of  Wil- 
mington. They  were  the  first  American  boats  and  they  had  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  American  Government.  Senator  Burton  will  probably 
remember  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  been  rim  by  the  Brazilian 
Government? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly.    Probably  15  years. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  amendment  which  you  suggested  to  Mr. 
Alexander,  to  be  made  to  the  Alexander  bill,  originate  with  yourself 
or  Secretary  McAdoo? 

Mr.  Baker.  With  myself. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  what  time  shall  we  adjourn?  We 
have  no  further  witnesses  now,  have  we? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  witness  subpoenaed. 

Senator  Reed.  He  is  not  here,  is  he? 
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The  Chairman.  But  he  is  on  another  branch  of  the  resolution,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  prosecute  this  to  its  conclusion  before  taking  up 
another.- 

I  think,  Mr.  Baker,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  want  me  to  be  here  to-morrow  morning) 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.  You  stand  excused,  unless  you  are  called 
again. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  at  your  service  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning. 

(At  12  o'clock  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  18, 1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  all  of  the  ship  brokers  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  strange  about  the  fact  that  you 
have  not  any  personal  acquaintance  witn  Mr.  McCarthy  up  in 
Boston  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  in  the  least.  I  am  not  keeping  in  close  touch; 
there  has  been  no  occasion  to  keep  in  touch  with  them  in  the  last 
five  or  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  any  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the 
man  as  a  business  man? 

Mr.  Baker.  Of  McCarthy? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  not  in  the  least  He  has  a  good  reputation,  so  far 
as  I  know.    I  do  not  know  him  personally. 

The  Chairman.  About  these  Brazilian  ships — how  many  of  those 
are  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  a  very  large  fleet,  but  most  of  them  are  river 
and  harbor  and  coastwise  boats. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  owned  by  the  Brazilian  Government? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  owned  by  the  Brazilian  Government.  There 
are  four  that  are  fairly  good,  the  Sao  Paulo  and  three  others  that 
are  trading  to  Bio. 

The  Chairman.  Four  of  them? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  They  own  about  100  boats  of  different  kinds — 
of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  the  Brazilian  Lloyd's? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Lloyd's  Braziliero. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  name  of  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  that  is  the  Portuguese  name.  It  is  generally 
known  in  this  country  as  the  Brazilian  Lloyd's. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  vessels  owned  direct  and  outright  by 
the  Brazilian  Government? 

Mr.  Baker.  Direct.    They  are  now  advertising  them  for  sale. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  been  running? 

Mr.  Baker.  Some  of  those  boats  have  been  running  a  good  many 
years.  It  began  40  years  ago.  It  was  begun  by  John  Koach,  of  Wil- 
mington. Tnev  were  the  first  American  boats  and  they  had  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  American  Government.  Senator  Burton  will  probably 
remember  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  been  run  by  the  Brazilian 
Government? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly.    Probably  15  years. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  amendment  which  you  suggested  to  Mr. 
Alexander,  to  be  made  to  the  Alexander  bill,  originate  with  yourself 
or  Secretary  McAdoo? 

Mr.  Baker.  With  myself. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  what  time  shall  we  adjourn?  W© 
have  no  further  witnesses  now,  have  we? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  witness  subpoenaed. 

Senator  Reed.  He  is  not  here,  is  he  ? 
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The  Chairman.  But  he  is  on  another  branch  of  the  resolution,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  prosecute  this  to  its  conclusion  before  taking  up 
another. 

I  think,  Mr.  Baker,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  want  me  to  be  here  to-morrow  morning  f 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.   You  stand  excused,  unless  you  are  called 
afi&in« 
^m.  Baker.  I  am  at  your  service  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning. 

(At  12  o'clock  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  18, 1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


MAINTENANCE  OF  A  LOBBY  TO  INFLUENCE  LEGISLATION  ON 

THE  SHIP  PURCHASE  BILL. 


THT7BSDAY,  FEBBUABY  18,  1915. 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  the  Capitol. 

Present:  Senators  Walsh  (chairman),  Simmons,  Reed,  Burton, 
and  Sutherland. 

The  Chairman.  The  communications  from  Mr.  J.  V.  McCarthy, 
referred  to  by  Secretary  McAdoo  in  his  letter,  "  Baker  Exhibit  No. 
1,"  they  being  a  telegram  and  three  letters,  together  with  a  list  of 
ships,  I  find  were  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
16,  1915,  at  page  4343.  These  five  documents,  which  were  attached 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  his  letter,  will  now  be  found 
printed  following  that  letter  in  our  proceedings  of  yesterday, 
marked,  respectively,  1-A,  1-B,  1-C,  1-D,  and  1-E. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Sickel  is  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  come  forward? 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  G.  SICKEL. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Burton,  will  you  conduct  the  examina- 
tion ? 

Senator  Burton.  Yes.    What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Sickel? 

Mr.  Sickel.  W.  G.  Sickel. 

Senator  Burton.  You  are  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  am  one  of  the  vice  directors  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line. 

Senator  Burton.  The  vice  directors  are  located  in  the  United 

States? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Some  of  them  are,  and  others  are  located  in  Ham- 
burg. 

Senator  Burton.  What  is  the  distinction  between  directors  and 
vice  directors? 

Mr.  Sickel.  It  is  the  same  distinction  in  this  country  as  would 
be  the  difference  between  a  president  and  a  vice  president. 

Senator  Burton.  Who  are  the  vice  directors  in  this  country? 

55 
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Mr.  Sickel.  Mr.  J.  P.  Meyer  and  myself. 

Senator  Burton.  There  is  a  Dr.  Bunz,  who  has  been  spoken  of. 
What  is  his  connection  with  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  He  is  what  is  known  as  the  general  representative  of 
the  company;  and,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  make  it  a  little 
plainer  to  you  just  what  is  the  management  of  our  company  in  this 
country. 

The  business  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  centered  in  New 
York  in  a  board  of  three  gentlemen,  composed  of  Dr.  Carl  Bunz, 
with  title  of  general  representative,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Meyer,  and  my- 
self, as  vice  directors. 

Senator  Burton.  Does  Mr.  Polis  have  any  position  with  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Mr.  Albert  Polis  is  a  vice  director,  whose  home  is  in 
Hamburg,  who  is  here  on  a  visit  only. 

Senator  Burton.  Who  has  control  of  the  financial  affairs  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Sickel.  The  board  of  three  I  have  previously  mentioned. 

Senator  Burton.  Consisting  of  yourself,  Dr.  Bunz,  and  Mr. 
Meyer  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Of  the  three,  is  there  any  one  who  has  particular 
charge  of  that  branch  of  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burton.  You  all  consult  together? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  do. 

Senator  Burton.  And  if  there  was  any  step  contemplated,  all 
three  would  know  it? 

Mr.  Sickel.  They  would. 

Senator  Burton.  As  regards  the  sale  of  ships,  does  this  same 
board  of  three  have  full  control? 

Mr.  Sickel.  They  have  control,  and  they  have  the  power  to  sell 
the  ships. 

Senator  Burton.  There  is  a  power  of  attorney  to  you  and  Mr. 
Meyer,  is  there  not,  on  record  in  the  records  of  New  York  County, 
giving  you  authority  to  sell  ships? 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  is  correct ;  and  there  is  also  a  power  of  attorney 
to  Dr.  Bunz.  But  none  of  these  powers  are  effective  unless  signed  by 
two  of  the  three  members  of  the  directorate. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  mean  unless  executed  by  two  of  them? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes;  executed,  I  should  have  said. 

Senator  Reed.  You  mean  that  any  act  in  pursuance  of  the  power, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  so  signed  and  executed? 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Burton.  In  August  last  did  you  enter  into  negotiation 
with  anyone  for  a  loan  on  the  ships  of  the  Hamburg  American  Co*  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  did. 

Senator  Burton.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Sickel.  It  was  shortly  after  the  war  began,  when  our  cable 
communication  was  entirely  cut  off.  We  were  uncertain  about  our 
finances,  and  I  went  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and  asked  them  if  they 
could  arrange  a  loan  for  us  through  the  banking  interests  in  New 
York,  and  after  several  days  of  negotiations,  because  of  the  practical 
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state  of  moratorium  that  existed  in  New  York,  it  could  not  be 
arranged. 

Senator  Burton.  Do  you  know  whether  they  entered  into  com- 
munication— that  is,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. — with  other  banking  firms 
or  corporations  in  connection  with  that  loan  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No;  but  under  their  guidance  I  myself  approached 
other  banking  firms. 

Senator  Bubton.  Can  you  state  what  those  other  banking  firms 
were? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  went  to  the  Hanover  National  Bank. 

Senator  Burton.  Any  other  bank  or  banking  firm  besides? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  also  had  some  little  conversation  with  the  Union 
Trust  Co.,  and  I  think  that  was  all,  if  I  remember. 

Senator  Burton.  Do  you  think  that  others  acting  on  your  behalf 
approached  any  other  bankers  or  banking  firms? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Senator  Burton.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  applica- 
tion made  to  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Not  to  my  positive  knowledge.  They  may  have  been 
interested  through  the  parties  that  I  approached,  but  that  I  can  not 
say,  of  my  positive  knowledge. 

Senator  Burton.  Did  you  intrust  to  anyone  else  the  making  of 
applications  for  loans? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  merely  spoke  of  the  matter  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
and  they  referred  me  to  this  one  bank. 

Senator  Burton.  The  Hanover  National  Bank? 

Mr.  Sickel.  The  Hanover  National  Bank;  and  they,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  undertook  to  interest  other  parties;  but  nothing  came  of  the 
thing. 

Senator  Burton.  How  long  were  those  negotiations  in  progress? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  should  say  not  to  exceed  four  or  five  days. 

Senator  Burton.  Were  those  negotiations  for  a  loan  resumed  at 
any  later  time? 

kr.  Sickel.  They  were  not. 

Senator  Burton.  About  what  was  the  date  when  you  entered  into 
those  negotiations? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  should  say  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August. 

Senator  Burton.  Your  first  application  was  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  It  was. 

Senator  Burton.  What  was  the  amount  applied  for? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Two  and  a  h?lf  millions  of  dollars. 

Senator  Burton.  At  a  later  time  was  an  application  made  for  a 
less  amount? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No  ;  they  told  me  that  an  amount  so  large  as  that  they 
did  not  think  could  be  arranged,  but  there  would  probably  be  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  banks  that  could  be  gotten  into  a  syndicate  to  make 
a  loan  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

Senator  Reed.   When  was  that — during  this   first  negotiation? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Or  at  the  termination 

Mr.  Sickel.  During  the  first  negotiation.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
first  negotiation. 
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Senator  Burton.  It  was  contemplated  that  that  loan  should  be 
secured  by  some  pledge  of  the  boats  of  the  Hamburg- American 
Line,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Burton.  And  your  first  application,  as  I  understand,  was 
to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  It  was. 

Senator  Burton.  Are  they  your  financial  agents  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Sickel.  They  are  not. 

Senator  Burton.  With  what  banks  do  you  deposit  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Sickel.  With  the  Union  Trust,  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change Bank,  and  in  later  months,  we  have  opened  accounts  with  the 
United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co.,  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  and 
the  Chase  National  Bank. 

Senator  Burton.  That  is,  you  scatter  your  deposists  among  those 
different  institutions? 

Mr.  Sickel.  The  amount  of  money  that  we  have  now  in  bank  is 
sufficiently  great  to  justify  our  scattering  it. 

Senator  Burton.  Very  welk  That  is  your  custom  now,  and  has 
been  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  never  carried  but  a  very  small  deposit,  seldom 
more  than  $700,000  or  $800,000;  and  as  soon  as  we  would  arrive  at 
that  figure  we  would  remit  to  the  home  office. 

Senator  Burton.  That  amount  looks  rather  large  to  me.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  looks  to  others.  It  does  not  seem  such  a  small  amount. 
It  is  a  very  large  business,  however,  that  you  transact? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  You  mean  to  be  understood,  as  I  understand, 
that  after  that  first  application  you  made  no  other  application  for 
loans? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes ;  there  was  one  time  that  I  went  to  a  private  in- 
dividual, who  is  not  a  banker  but  a  merchant,  and  asked  him  for  a 
loan  of  $200,000,  which  he  granted  me. 

Senator  Burton.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  who  that  was? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  would  prefer  not  to,  unless  it  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  that,  do  you,  Senator  Burton? 

Senator  Burton.  I  should  like  to  know,  but  1  do  not  feel  like  going 
too  far  into  the  private  affairs  of  the  company. 

Senator  Reed.  I  would  suggest  this,  that  the  witness  might  give 
the  name  to  Senator  Burton,  and,  unless  he  thinks  he  can  connect 
it  up  with  the  Government,  he  shall  treat  it  as  confidential. 

Senatar  Burton.  You  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  do  that,  I 
fancy? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  am. 

Senator  Reed.  Write  the  name  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  hand  it  to 
Senator  Burton.    I  think  that  is  fair,  Senator  Burton. 

Senator  Burton.  Yes.    I  do  not  care  to  press  it  otherwise. 

(The  witness  wrote  upon  a  piece  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  Sena- 
tor Burton.) 

Senator  Burton.  When  was  that  loan  negotiated  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  In  the  middle  of  August. 

Senator  Burton.  Is  that  loan  still  outstanding? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No,  sir;  it  has  been  paid  off. 
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Senator  Bubton.  What  was  the  reason  of  your  going  to  Kuhn, 
Loeb*  Co.? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  have  never  had  any  financial  transactions  with 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  They  are  not  our  bankers.  They  have  never 
floated  any  of  our  securities  or  attended  to  any  of  our  finances ;  yet, ' 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  brother  of  one  of  the  partners  of  that 
concern  is  a  member  of  our  board  of  directors  in  Hamburg,  there 
has  been  a  friendly  link  between  us,  and,  naturally  at  a  time  of 
distress  such  as  was  going  over  the  country  at  that  time,  we  appealed 
to  the  people  that  we  thought  were  the  most  likely  to  guide  us. 

Senator  Burton.  Have  you,  or  any  member  of  the  directorate  of 
the  company,  had  negotiations  with  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  at  any  time 
since  that  application  for  a  loan? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No. 

Senator  Burton.  Have  you  consulted  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No. 

Senator  Burton.  You  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  them, 
you  mean  to  say,  in  any  way,  since  that  first  application  for  a  loan? 

Mr.  Sickel.  1  do  not  think  any  of  us  have  even  seen  them. 

Senator  Burton.  And  your  going  to  them  was  because  of  Mr. 
Warburg — Mr.  Felix  Warburg,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  directorate  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American Co.? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No;  vou  are  mistaken  there.  It  is  Mr.  Max  War- 
burg who  is  a  member  of  the  directorate  of  the  Hamburg- Ameri- 
can Co. 

Senator  Burton.  He  lives  in  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Sickel.  He  lives  in  Hamburg,  andis  a  citizen  of  Germany. 

Senator  Burton.  Mr.  Felix  Warburg  lives  in  this  country,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Burton.  Now,  passing  from  that,- what  negotiations  did 
you  enter  into  for  the  sale  of  any  ships? 

Mr.  Sickel.  With  whom? 

Senator  Burton.  With  anyone. 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  since  the 
opening  of  the  war  we  have  had  100  applications  from  people  for 
the  purchase  of  ships.  The  bulk  of  them  were  from  people  who 
were  not  in  the  shipping  business  and  knew  very  little  about  it,  and 
those  who  were  in  a  position  to  buy  were  estopped  eventually 
through  the  fact  that  they  were  not  certain  as  to  what  the  attitude 
of  Great  Britain  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  ship  transferred  to 
American  registry  and  then  sent  on  the  high  seas — it  has  been  that 
which  has  defeated  the  sale  of  ships. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  only  a  very  few  shigs  for  sale.  In 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  Mr.  Bernard  N.  Baker  is  quoted 
as  stating  that  I,  as  an  official  of  the  Hamburg- American  line,  had 
told  him  that  I  had  received  orders  from  the  German  Government 
not  to  sell  any  German  vessels  in  American  waters  to  the  United 
States.  If  that  statement  is  correctly  reported,  Mr.  Baker  has  made 
a  mistake,  because  the  instructions  did  not  come  from  the  German 
Government,  but  from  my  own  principals  abroad,  and  it  is  not 
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exactly  in  accord  with  that.  It  was  that  we  should  sell  no  passenger 
steamers,  that  we  should  sell  no  combination  freight  and  passenger 
steamers,  and  we  were  to  sell  only  a  very  few  of  the  older  and  anti- 
quated  type  of  freight  steamers. 

Senator  Burton.  Such  as  the  Bohemia? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  would  not  sell  the  Bohemia. 

Senator  Burton.  Such  as  the  Arcadia? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  would  not  sell  the  Arcadia. 

Senator  Burton.  Or  the  Armenia? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  would  not  sell  the  Armenia. 

Senator  Burton.  Or  the  Prim  Joachim? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  would  not  sell  the  Joachim. 

Senator  Burton.  Or  the  Prim  Eitel  Frederick? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  would  not  sell  her. 

Senator  Burton.  Or  the  Prim  August  WUhelm? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  would  not  sell  her. 

Senator  Burton.  Have  you  never  made  any  efforts  to  sell  those 
boats? 

Mr.  Sickbl.  Which  of  those  boats? 

Senator  Burton.  Those,  or  any  of  them,  that  I  have  named. 

Mr.  Sickel.  At  one  time,  because  of  our  lack  of  communication 
abroad,  we  were  offering  some  of  those  boats;  but  later  on,  I  should 
say  the  middle  of  October,  my  company  gave  the  specific  instruction 
not  to  sell  ships  of  the  type  that  I  have  previously  mentioned  in 
my  testimony. 

Senator  Reed.  When  was  it  that  you  did  offer  them  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  were  offering  boats  such  as  Senator  Burton 
refers  to,  except  the  August  WUhelm  and  the  Prim  Joachim,  which 
are  refrigerator  boats,  shortly  after  the  war  began. 

Senator  Reed.  How  long  did  you  have  them  on  the  market  in 
the  sense  that  you  were  offering  them? 

Mr.  Sickel.  1  think  it  is  not  altogether  an  accurate  statement  to 
Bay  that  we  were  offering  them;  but  we  would  mention  these  ships 
as  being  for  sale  if  anybody  applied  for  them.  We  have  never 
offered  our  ships  on  the  market 

Senator  Reed.  In  that  sense,  how  long  did  you  hold  out  to  the 
public,  or  to  individuals  making  inquiry,  the  proposition  that  you 
would  sell  them;  for  about  what  length  of  time,  as  near  as  you 
<;an  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Sickel.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  approximately 
the  beginning  of  October,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Reed.  Since  that  time  have  they  or  have  they  not 

Senator  Burton.  I  will  ask  him  all  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Burton.  To  refresh  your  recollection,  was  it  not  some- 
what later  than  that?    Was  it  not  a  week  before  Thanksgiving? 

Mr.  Sickel.  *No  ;  I  think  my  statement  is  correct.  It  was  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

Senator  Burton.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  received  a  letter  from 
Herr  Ballin — he  is,  of  course,  your  superior 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Placing  a  veto  upon  the  sale  of  ships,  and  that 
that  letter  was  received  about  the  20th  of  November,  and  until  that 
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time  you  were  engaged  in  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  some  of  those 
ships? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  advice 
came  from  Mr.  Ballin  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  It  is  my  recollection 
of  it  that  it  came  either  in  a  cable  or  by  wireless. 

Senator  Burton.  Did  you  not  receive  a  communication  from  Herr 
Ballin  of  considerable  length,  in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  was  not  best  to  sell  the  ships  and  put  a  ban  on  the  sale  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  by  letter  or  by  cable, 
but  it  was  he  who  gave  us  the  instruction  not  to  sell  any  ships  except 
these  few  old-type  freight  ships. 

Mr.  Burton.  What  was  the  reason  given  why  they  should  not  be 
sold? 

Mr.  Sickel.  He  did  not  give  anv  reason. 

Senator  Burton.  It  was  a  simple  command  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  It  was  a  simple  command. 

Senator  Burton.  Not  to  sell  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  But  I  know  what  the  reason  is. 

Senator  Burton.  Maybe  I  can  ask  you  that  later.  Again,  now,  was 
not  that  as  late  as  the  20th  of  November? 

Mr.  Sickel.  My  recollection  is  as  I  gave  it  before. 

Senator  Burton.  You  would  have  the  letter  somewhere,  would  you 
not,  or  the  cablegram  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Either  I  or  my  associates  would  have  it. 

Senator  Burton.  You  can  ascertain  about  that  exactly,  can  you 
not? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No  doubt. 

Senator  Burton.  Until  that  communication,  cablegram,  or  letter 
was  received,  you  were  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  those  ships? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  were  negotiating  for  a  great  many  ships  with 
various  people. 

Senator  Burton.  That  is,  for  the  sale? 

Mr.  Sickel.  For  the  sale. 

Senator  Burton.  Can  you  not  remember  whether  that  was  a  cable- 
gram or  a  letter? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  have  already  answered  that,  Senator,  that  I  do  not 
recollect. 

Senator  Burton.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  had  a  letter  and  a  cable- 
gram that  were  received  almost  exactly  at  the  same  time — that  you 
had  both  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  have  no  recollection  of  whether  it  was  by  cable  or  by 
letter. 

Senator  Burton.  Did  you  show  that  letter  or  cablegram  to  any 
person  who  was  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  ships,  or  read  from 
it  to  them? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  have  quoted  what  I  have  given  here  as  to  the  type 
of  ship  that  we  would  sell  to  a  good  many  people. 

Senator  Burton.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  read  from  that  letter  and 
from  that  cablegram  to  a  person  or  persons  who  were  negotiating  for 
the  purchase  of  ships? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I,  personally,  have  not  quoted  from  or  shown  to  any- 
body any  letter  or  cable  that  we  may  have  had  on  that  subject;  but 
I  have  told  many  people,  who  have  applied  for  ships,  that  we  did  not 
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want  to  sell  those  ships,  which  were  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
pany's instructions. 

Senator  Burton.  But  that  only  answers  a  part  of  my  question. 
You  say  that  you  have  not  shown  that  letter  or  cablegram  to  any 
person  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  ships.  Did  you  read  from  it 
or  quote  from  it,  with  the  letter  before  you,  to  any  person  ? 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  it  is  a  rule  of  evi- 
dence that  in  questions  of  that  kind  the  name  of  the  person  should 
be  given  to  the  witness 

Senator  Burton.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  be  compelled  to  do  that 

Senator  Reed.  And  that  the  time  and  place  should  be  fixed,  in 
order  that  the  witness  should  have  the  matter  before  him  when  he 
answers. 

Senator  Burton.  That  is  a  matter  of  substantive  fact,  irrespective 
of  names. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is,  as  it  appears  now,  an  utterly 
immaterial  fact,  and  if  there  is  any  ground  being  laid  here  to  con- 
tradict this  witness,  he  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  person  and  to 
the  time  and  place  when  and  where  the  alleged  transaction  took 
place;  and  if  it  is  not  intended  as  impeachment,  he  is  entitled  to  it 
as  a  matter  of  fairness.  That  is  a  blind  question.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  trap  this  gentleman. 

Senator  Burton.  No  ;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Reed.  We  only  want  the  facts. 

Senator  Burton.  I  want  to  refresh  his  recollection. 

Senator  Reed.  The  best  way  to  refresh  his  recollection  is  to  give 
him  something  to  refresh  it  with.    Give  him  the  time  and  place. 

Senator  Burton.  Here  is  a  question  of  a  fact,  the  date  until  which 
he  was  offering  ships  pr  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  ships.  It  is  clear 
that  I  am  entitled  to  ask  him  that  question.  I  do  not  think  that  in 
a  committee  of  this  kind  we  are  held  down,  either,  quite  to  the  rules 
of  evidence  as  enforced  in  the  courts. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  insist  on  it.  I 
suggest  that  it  is  a  matter  of  fairness. 

Senator  Burton.  Possibly  later  I  may  give  him  some  name,  if  his 
memory  is  not  refreshed. 

(The  pending  question  was  read  by  the  stenographer,  as  follows:) 

Senator  Bubton.  But  that  only  answers  a  part  of  my  question.  You  say 
that  you  have  not  shown  that  letter  or  cablegram  to  any  person  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  ships.  Did  you  read  from  it  or  quote  from  it,  with  the  let- 
ter before  you,  to  any  person? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  can  not  recall  reading  or  quoting  from  the  letter  or 
telegram,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  anybody  who  was  negotiating  with 
me  for  ships. 

Senator  Burton.  Or  with  any  one  who  was  talking  about  the  pur- 
chase of  ships? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Senator,  I  have  said  in  my  evidence  here  that  I  have 
quoted  those  instructions  from  our  people  many  times;  but  you  have 
bound  me  down  to  the  question,  did  1  quote  it  with  the  letter  in  front 
of  me? 

Senator  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  I  have  no  recollection  of. 

Senator  Burton.  Yes;  or,  you  say,  anyone  negotiating.  Now, 
further,  did  you  quote  from  that  letter  to  anyone  who  was  talking 
on  the  subject  of  buying  ships— quote  from  the  letter  in  any  way! 
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The  Chairman.  From  the  letter  or  telegram? 

Senator  Burton.  From  the  letter  or  telegram? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Your  question  is,  with  the  letter  before  me,  did  I 
quote? 

Senator  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  have  answered  that  in  the  negative. 

Senator  Burton.  You  put  in  the  qualification,  "  To  anybody  who 
was  negotiating  with  me  for  ships."  Now  I  make  the  question  gen- 
eral :  Did  you,  with  that  letter  or  cablegram  before  you,  read  from 
it  to  anyone  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  If  I  did  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  That  would  be 
an  incident  so  trivial  to  me,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  that 
it  would  not  make  anv  impression  on  my  mind. 

Senator  Burton.  .You  say  there  were  as  many  as  a  hundred  who 
who  made  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  ships? 

Mr.  Sickel  That  is  an  estimate. 

Senator  Burton.  Who  were  some  of  them? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Well,  we  have  had  nearly  all  the  ship  brokers  in  new 
York  and  a  great  many  of  the  various  steamship  people  that  we  have 
been  more  or  less  affiliated  with  who  thought  they  might  be  able  to 
use  the  ships.  We  have  had  inquiries  from  various  shippers  who 
wanted  to  purchase  ships.  We  have  had  inquiry  from  people  that  we 
never  heard  of — that  we  found  afterwards  were  not  in  the  business. 
We  have  had  inquiry  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Morse,  who  was  in  the  shipping 
business  at  one  time.  To  give  you  anything  like  a  complete  list  I 
would  have  to  go  off  by  myself  for  an  hour  or  so  and  try  to  recollect 
them ;  it  has  gotton  so  that  so  many  people  inquire  for  ships  that  we 
have  now  worked  it  so  that  our  subordinates  first  take  them  in  hand, 
and  if  it  looks  as  if  they  are  really  serious  and  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  they  are  allowed  to  come  to  us  in  the  executive  depart' 
ment  and  discuss  the  thing  in  detail. 

Senator  Burton.  Do  vou  know  whether  or  not  any  of  those  who 
approached  you  with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  ships  were  directly 
or  indirectly  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  any  of  them  who  ap- 
preached  us  were  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Burton.  You  neither  know  that  they  were  or  were  not? 

Mr.  Sickel.  There  was  nothing  in  regard  to  any  of  these  people 
that  would  indicate  to  me  that  they  were  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment, directly  or  indirectly. 

Senator  Burton.  You  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Baker  in  re- 
gard to  the  sale  of  ships? 

Mr.  Sickel.  My  earliest  conversation  with  Mr.  Baker  was  shortly 
after  the  war,  in  which  he  began  negotiations  for  the  charter  of  the 
steamer  Hamburg,  which  was  afterwards  effected,  and  the  steamer 
was  renamed  the  Red  Cross. 

Senator  Burton.  That  was  for  the  Red  Cross? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Did  you  have  anv  conversation  with  him  in 
regard  to  the  sale  or  chartering  of  snips  for  general  commercial 
purposes? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No. 

Senator  Burton.  At  no  time  ? 
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Mr.  SiCKEL.  No. 

Senator  Btjbton.  How  many  times  did  you  see  Mr.  Baker? 

Mr.  Sickel.  In  what  period? 

Senator  Burton.  Along  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  until,  say, 
November? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  must  have  seen  him  seven  or  eight  times;  and  all 
those  times  it  was  in  connection  with  the  Bed  Cross. 

Senator  Burton.  During  this  time  when  you  were  considering  the 
subject  of  the  sale  of  ships,  you  specified  certain  ships  that  you  would 
sell,  did  you  not,  and  in  some  instances  gave  prices? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes;  we  have  given  prices  on  a  great  many  steamers 
which  we  would  not  now  sell. 

Senator  Burton.  No. 

Mr.  Sickel.  And  some  of  those  that  we  gave  prices  on  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war  we  are  still  willing  to  sell. 

Senator  Burton.  You  are  still  willing  to  sell  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  are  willing  to  sell;  but  they  represent  a  very 
small  proportion  of  our  entire  fleet. 

Senator  Burton.  Can  you  specify  the  ships  that  you  are  still 
willing  to  sell? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  do  not  care  to  specify  the  names  of  those  ships,  but 
I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  what  the  total  tonnage  is  that  is  under 
our  jurisdiction,  and  how  much  of  it  we  could  sell. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  getting  very, 
very  far  afield,  inquiring  into  the  private  business  and  business  in- 
tentions of  this  company.  The  sole  question  that  is  before  this  com- 
mittee is  whether  or  not  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  its  departments  have  been  negotiating  to  acquire  these  ships,  and 
we  have  no  concern  with  and  no  right  to  go  into  the  question  of  what 
this  shipping  company  proposes  to  do  with  its  ships,  except  as  it 
bears  on  that  one  question.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  sit  here  for  six  months,  if  necessary,  to  pursue  a  line  of  inquiry 
tending  to  develop  the  matters  that  are  before  us,  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  sit  here  and  spend  time  in  investigating  the  business  of  the 
Hamburg- American  Line. 

Senator  Burton.  It  is  to  be  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are 
two  branches  to  this  inquiry;  one,  the  ships  that  they  offered  for 
sale.  That  we  might  establish  by  this  witness.  There  is  another 
branch :  What  agents  of  the  Government  might  have  come  to  him, 
without  disclosing  their  connection  with  the  matter  at  all,  as  he  has 
already  stated;  and  in  order  to  lay  a  basis  for  investigation  as  to 
whether  the  Government  or  uny  official  of  the  Government  directly 
or  indirectly  did  so,  it  is  desirable  to  find  out  what  ships  they  had 
few  sale. 

Senator  Reed.  Oh,  no;  the  witness  has  already  stated  what  ships 
they  were  willing  to  sell  at  first,  and  what  ships  they  are  willing  to 
sell  now,  in  a  general  way.  That  fact  is  before  the  committee.  Now 
the  question  is  confined  to  this: 

Second.  Whether  any  Individual,  firm,  or  corporation  In  the  United  States 
has  at  any  time  obtained  options  upon  any  such  ship  or  ships. 

That  can  be  asked.    Then : 

Third.  Whether  the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  having  made  such  loans 
or  obtained  such  options  have  any  connection  direct  or  indirect  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 
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.  We  have  gone  over  the  question  of  loans.  All  the  loans  were 
spoken  of,  and  there  was  only  one  made,  and  you  have  the  name  be- 
fore you  of  the  individual  who  made  that  loan,  and  if  you  desire  to 
connect  him  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  well  and 
good.    That  is  all  that  comes  under  that  phase. 

The  other  part  of  this  resolution  is  confined  to  the  other  branch 
of  this  case,  which  is  the  question  of  ship  monopolies.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  first  provision,  which  is : 

First  Whether  any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  in  the  United  States  has 
made  loans  or  advances  to  any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  owning  ships 
which  are  detained  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  war. 

You  have  been  over  that,  and  we  have  exhausted  that  subject 
The  next  is: 

Second.  Whether  any  Individual,  firm,  or  corporation  in  the  United  States 
has  at  any  time  obtained  options  upon  any  such  ship  or  ships. 

That  has  not  been  asked,  and  is  open  for  inquiry. 
Then  the  next  is : 

Third.  Whether  the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  haying  made  such  loans 
or  obtained  such  options  have  any  connection  direct  or  indirect  with  the* 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

An  inquiry  as  to  options  being  made,  and  who  took  those  options, 
then  the  only  thing  that  remains  is  to  connect  those  transactions,  ii 
any  there  were,  with  people  connected  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  witness  has  already  said  that  he  knows  of  no 
person  who  came  to,  him  with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  ships 
bekng  connected  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
not  been  asked,  and  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  ask  him,  whether  any 
options  were  given,  and  whether  any  person  obtaining  those  options 
wa-s  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  whole  of  this  inquiry,  and  I  am  going 
to  insist  upon  it. 

Senator  Buhton.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  it,  he  may  know  nothing 
in  regard  to  that. 

Senator  Reed.  Then,  if  he  does  not  know  anything  about  it,  some- 
body ought  to  be  put  on  the  witness  stand  who  does  Know  something 
about  the  main  part  before  we  proceed  to  ask  this  gentleman  all 
that  he  has  ever  done  and  all  that  his  company  has  ever  done.  My 
sole  interest  in  the  matter  is  that  I  want  this  kept  within  the  com- 
pass of  our  authority,  and  that  we  may  not  be  required  to  sit  here 
indefinitely  to  investigate  the  business  of  the  Hamburg- American 
Line,  because  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  of  our  business,  except  as 
they  may  or  may  not  have  dealt  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  I  venture  to  say  this 

Senator  Sutherland.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  undertake  to 
rule  on  it — I  suppose  it  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee 
if  the  objection  is  insisted  upon — I  want  to  just  say  a  word  about 
it.  I  know  nothing  whatever  as  to  what  this  inquiry  is  likely  to 
result  in.    I  know  nothing  about  the  facts  at  all. 

Senator  Reed.  Neither  do  I. 

Senator  Sutherland.  No;  but  I  make  this  suggestion  as  to  the 
office  of  this  committee.    We  are  not  engaged  in  an  adversary  pro- 
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ceeding  here;  there  are  no  parties  on  either  side.  The  committee 
is  engaged  in  an  investigation  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  I  think, 
therefore,  the  very  broadest  latitude  ought  to  be  allowed.  I  agree 
that  we  ought  not  to  go  entirely  outside,  and  go  into  matters  that 
can  not  by  any  possibility  have  any  relation  to  the  inquiry;  but  I 
think  the  broadest  latitude  ought  to  be  allowed,  or  rather  ought  to 
be  taken,  by  the  committee  itself  in  the  inquiry. 

Senator  Reed.  I  agree  with  Senator  Sutherland  that  no  techni- 
calities ought  to  be  interjected,  and  I  am  not  interjecting  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  No;  I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  are;  but 
the  suggestion  I  was  going  to  make  about  it  is  this:  It  appears 
that  a  very  large  number  of  persons  have  entered  into  negotiations 
of  a  more  or  less  serious  character  with  the  witness  and  his  asso- 
ciates about  the  purchase  of  these  ships.  He  does  not  know  who 
these  persons  represented,  whether  they  represented  themselves 
or  whether  some  or  any  of  them  represented  the  Government,  and 
I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  any  opinion  about  it  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  it  may  turn  out  that  some  of  them  were  representing 
the  Government  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  is  true.  As  I 
say,  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it.  I  have  no  opinion  about 
it.  But  if  it  should  turn  out  hereafter  that  some  of  those  persons 
who  were  negotiating  with  him  did  represent  the  Government,  then 
I  think  it  is  material  to  ascertain  what  ships  were  for  sale,  or  how 
many,  or  what  tonnage  was  for  sale.  If  it  turns  out  that  it  was  a 
very  trival  amount  of  tonnage,  or  they  were  ships  that  might  not  be 
available  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  one  view  of  it  could  be 
taken.  If  it  turns  out  that  they  are  ships  that  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  under  this  bill  if  it  is  passed,  quite  another 
view  might  be  taken. 

Senator  Reed.  If  that  is  the  sole  purpose  of  this 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  know  what  the  purpose  is.  I 
simply  make  that  suggestion. 

Senator  Reed.  And  it  can  be  brought  within  a  reasonable  com- 
pass, I  will  not  insist  upon  the  objection. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  what  the  question  is. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  witness  has  testified  about  the  tonnage 
that  was  offered. 

Senator  Burton.  In  regard  to  that,  I  may  not  want  to  ask  him 
another  question.  , 

(The  last  questions  and  answers  were  read  by  the  stenographer,  as 
follows:) 

Senator  Burton.  During  this  time  when  yon  were  considering  the  subject 
of  the  sale  of  ships,  you  specified  certain  ships  that  you  would  sell,  did  you 
not,  and  In  some  instances  gave  prices? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes;  we  have  given  prices  on  a  great  many  steamers  which 
we  would  not  now  sell. 

Senator  Burton.  No. 

Mr.  Sickel.  And  some  of  those  that  we  gave  prices  on  In  the  early  part 
ef  the  war  we  are  still  willing  to  sell. 

Senator  Burton.  You  are  still  willing  to  sell? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  are  willing  to  sell;  but  they  represent  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  our  entire  fleet 

Senator  Burton.  Can  you  specify  the  ships  that  you  are  still  willing  to 
sell? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  do  not  care  to  specify  the  names  of  those  ships,  but  I  would 
be  glad  to  give  you  what  the  total  tonnage  is  that  Is  under  our  jurisdiction, 
and  how  much  of  it  we  could  seU. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  I  venture  to  say  this.  This  inquiry  is  into 
the  affairs  of  that  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign 

Eower  that  is  friendly  to  our  Government  and  which  is  attached  to  us 
y  many  ties.  The  conditions  which  surround  it  at  this  time  in  its 
efforts  to  conduct  trade  with  our  people  are  sufficiently  embarrassing 
and  burdensome,  so  that  I  trust  the  committee  will  not  press  unduly 
collateral  matters  that  the  witness  feels  would  be  embarrassing  to  it, 
in  a  business  way.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  specific  matters  of  the  ships  now  offered  for  sale  or  that 
would  be  sold  by  the  company  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  inquiry ; 
but  if  the  witness  feels  that  for  business  reasons  it  would  be  in- 
advisable to  make  that  disclosure,  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  so 
small  consequence  here  that  I  trust  the  committee  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  press  unduly  an  inquiry  of  that  character. 

Senator  Burton.  Of  course  we  all  appreciate  the  very  serious  in- 
ternational situation,  but  I  do  not  see  now  this  can  embarrass  the 
company  or  cause  any  opposition  from  the  German  Government. 
It  is  now  clearly  shown  that  certain  boats  were  offered  for  sale  and 
negotiations  were  had  in  regard  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  must  have  misunderstood  me,  Senator 
Burton.  I  have  not  thought  for  a  moment  of  any  views  that  the 
German  Government  might  take  of  the  matter.  1  was  addressing 
myself  simply  to  the  situation  of  the  company  into  whose  affairs  we 
are  inquiring,  and  I  thought  that  if  for  business  reasons  the  witness 
was  indisposed  to  give  the  names  of  the  particular  ships  which  they 
are  now  ready  to  sell,  that  inquiry  ought  not  to  be  pressed,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

Now,  the  witness  may  answer  this  question  in  his  own  way.  He 
signifies  a  willingness  to  give  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  that  are  now 
for  sale. 

Mr.  Sickel.  Shall  I  answer  ? 

Senator  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sickel.  Of  the  ships  laid  up  in  American  and  Carribean 
waters  that  are  under  our  jurisdiction,  there  are  40,  aggregating  a 
gross  tonnage  of  332,356.  We  are  willing  to  sell  9  of  those  ships, 
representing  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  30,125,  or  about  9  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage  under  our  jurisdiction.  Measured  in  dollars,  it  rep- 
resents about  3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  steamers  that  are  under 
our  jurisdiction. 

The  Chairman.  The  rest  are  not  for  sale? 

Mr.  Sickel.  The  rest  are  not  for  sale,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  did  not  quite  understand.  You  said  in 
American  waters  and  what  other  waters? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Carribean. 

Senator  Burton.  In  West  Indian  waters;  at  West  Indian  ports. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes.    I  did  not  catch  it. 

Senator  Burton.  You  would  prefer  to  not  state  the  names  of  those 
boats? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  would  prefer  not  to  state  them,  although  I  have 
told  you  in  the  early  part  of  the  testimony  that  they  are  the  small, 
older  freight  carriers. 

Senator  Burton.  In  this  fleet  of  40? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Of  40  ships ;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  to  get  at  that 
point,  before  we  pass  further?  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago 
that  at  an  earlier  date  you  were  willing  to  sell  more  of  your  ships 
than  you  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  more  were  you  at  one  time  will- 
ing to  sell;  how  much  more  in  tonnage,  approximately?  That  is, 
I  want  to  ascertain  how  much  in  tonnage  you  withdrew  from  the 
offer  to  sell? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  understand  your  question.  I  have  no  definite  data 
before  me  now,  but  I  should  say  that  at  no  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  would  we  have  been  willing  to  sell  more  than  20  ships 
of  probably  100,000  tons  gross. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  total 
tonnage? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  And  about  one-half  of  the  total  number,  which 
is  40,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  One-half  of  the  number? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Our  changed  position  comes  through  the  fact  that  in 
the  first  place  we  do  not  need  the  money.  Every  advice  from  the 
other  side  goes  to  show  that  we  are  well  fortified  to  suffer  under  our 
present  disabilities  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Lastly,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  a  steamship  line  without  steamers  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

Senator  Burton.  Are  there  negotiations  pending  for  the  sale  of 
these  ships  that  you  mention  you  are  willing  to  sell 1 

Mr.  Sickel.  In  the  same  manner  as  existed  when  we  had  a  great 
many  more  ships  to  sell? 

Senator  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sickel.  There  is  that  same  general  inquiry  that  is  coming 
to  us. 

Senator  Burton.  Up  to  October,  as  you  fix  the  date,  you  were 
willing  to  sell  a  larger  number  of  ships? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  were;  but  that  position  has  now  changed  most 
decidedly. 

Senator  Burton.  In  what  particular? 

Mr.  Sickel.  By  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  ships  that  we  are 
willing  to  sell,  and  in  the  character  of  the  ships,  all  being  based  upon 
these  instructions  from  our  people  abroad,  which  is  in  the  testimony 
here. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask  a  question  there. 

Senator  Burton.  Certainly. 

Senator  Simmon.  If  the  war  was  over,  would  any  part  of  these 
9  ships  be  for  sale  that  you  have  said  you  are  now  willing  to  sell? 

Mr.  Sickel.  It  all  depends  upon  the  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  the  price  was 

Senator  Eeed.  Fair? 

Senator  Simmons.  Fair — reasonable? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes.  We  are  constantly  buying  and  selling  ships 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  our  fleet  rejuvenated,  and  our  position  in 
time  of  war  is  not  at  all  different  from  what  it  is  in  time  of  peace. 
We  always  have  steamers  for  sale. 
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Senator  Burton.  That  is  true,  I  suppose,  of  every  steamship  line? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes ;  if  it  is  well  and  properly  managed. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  these  ships  are  not  for  sale  now  alto- 
gether because  of  the  condition  of  war  f 

Mr.  Sickel.  The  war  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sale  of  those 
ships. 

Senator  Simmons.  Of  those  9  ships? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Of  those  9  ships. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Sickel.  If  it  was  in  time  of  peace,  and  we  could  get  a  good 
price  for  them,  we  would  sell  them  on  the  same  principle,  that  the 
other  31  are  more  valuable  and  serviceable  ships  in  time  of  peace. 
We  would  not  sell  them  unless  we  were  paid  some  extravagant  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  were  willing  to  sell  11  more  ships 
than  3[ou  are  willing  to  sell  now,  it  was  because  of  your  embarrassed 
financial  situation,  from  which  you  have  now  been  relieved  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  take  some  exception  to  your  statement  in  regard  to 
our  embarrassed  financial  position. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  putting  it  in  the  form  of  a  question.  I 
was  not  making  any  statement. 

Mr.  Sickel.  But  I  will  state  that  we,  of  our  own  volition,  on  this 
side  offered  more  ships  than  we  are  now  offering  for  sale. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sickel.  Not  knowing  exactly  what  the  situation  was  abroad; 
and  when  my  principals  found  out — that  is,  as  to  what  we  were  doing — 
they  instructed  us  to  withdraw  certain  ships,  because  there  were  no 
money  necessities  with  us ;  we  were  in  a  perfectly  comfortable  posi- 
tion. We  are  in  a  position  to  stand  our  present  troubles  for  five 
years,  according  to  the  statement  of  my  people.  But  if  we  could  sell 
these  nine  ships  at  a  very  good  price,  we  would  be  permitted  to  sell 
them ;  otherwise,  we  were  not  to  sell  even  them. 

Senator  Burton.  Are  you  soliciting  buyers  for  those  ships? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  have  previously  said  in  my  testimony  that  we  have 
never  solicited  a  buyer  for  any  ship. 

Senator  Burton.  Have  you  not  written  to  steamship  agents 

Mr.  Sickel.  Offering # 

Senator  Burton.  Asking  if  they  had  purchasers  for  ships? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  have  not. 

Senator  Burton.  At  no  time? 

Mr.  Sickel.  At  no  time. 

Senator  Sutherland.  May  I  ask  another  question? 

Senator  Burton.  Certainly. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Mr.  Sickel,  you  answered  Senator  Simmons 
saying  that  you  would  be  willing  to  sell  these  nine  ships  if  there 
were  no  war,  provided  you  could  get  a  good  price.  Do  you  mean 
by  that  that  you  would  sell  them  for  less  now  than  if  there  were  no 
war?    Just  what  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Senator,  the  price  of  ships  fluctuates  with  the  freight 
market.  If  the  freight  market  is  low,  the  value  of  ships  is  low.  If 
freight  is  high,  then  you  sell  them  at  a  high  price.  Our  ideas  of  the 
value  of  those  nine  ships  have  changed  three  times  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  All  I  wanted  to  ascertain  was  whether  or 
not,  in  view  of  the  war,  you  were  willing  to  sell  these  nine  ships  at  a 
sacrifice? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No.  On  the  contrary  we  are  asking  now  for  those 
nine  ships  a  great  deal  more  money  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Instead  of  a  sacrifice,  we  have  put  our  values  up  on  them,  be- 
cause the  freight  market  justifies  it. 

Senator  Burton.  This  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  about  November  the 
price  of  ships  was  very  materially  increased? 
.  Mr.  Sickel.  At  the  opening  of  the  war 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  confess  I  can  not  see  how  this 
comes  within  the  purview  of  the  information  desired. 

Senator  Burton.  I  think  it  does. 

Senator  Reed.  The  question  of  prices  of  these  ships. 

Senator  Burton.  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  as  important  as  some  of 
these  other  inquiries ;  but  what  is  the  harm  in  it  ? 

Senator  Reed.  The  harm  is  that  we  are  sitting  here  inquiring  into 
a  man's  private  business. 

Senator  Burton.  It  is  not  private  business.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
price  of  ships,  and  it  may  have  some  bearing. 

Senator  Keed.  We  are  not  here  to  investigate  the  price  of  ships. 

Senator  Burton.  That  has  a  bearing,  however,  on  the  offering  of 
ships  for  sale,  and  their  probable  purchase. 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  think  it  has,  in  the  slightest,  but  I  do  not 
seek  to  shut  out  any  evidence  that  will  tend  to  prove  the  truth  or  the 
lack  of  the  truth  of  any  fact  referred  to  in  these  resolutions.  We 
are  now,  however,  going  into  a  general  inquiry  in  regard  to  ships 
and  prices  of  ships,  and  of  the  causes  of  prices  of  ships,  and  how 
often  the  prices  of  ships  have  been  changed.  That  might  furnish 
material  for  somebody  to  make  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  some  other 
question  than  the  question  we  are  now  considering,  but 

Senator  Burton.  The  witness  has  already  volunteered  the  state- 
ment that  the  prices#of  ships  has  changed  three  times  since  the  war 
began.    I  should  like  to  know  just  when  that  was. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  only  possible  relevancy  to  the  inquiry  that 
I  can  see,  of  the  question  you  are  now  asking,  is  whether  the  nine 
ships  that  are  now  for  sale  are  offered  for  sale  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  the  war.  I  understand  that  the  witness  has  negatived 
that  idea. 

Senator  Burton.  No;  not  necessarily.  It  has  a  general  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  purchase  of  ships,  the  number  of  prospective 
buyers,  and  the  anxiety  or  desire  of  the  owners  to  sell. 

Senator  Reed.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  if  we  were  trying  this 
under  the  strict  rules  of  law  there  is  scarcely  a  question  which  has 
been  asked  this  morning  which  could  be  asked. 

Senator  Burton.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  has  already  stated  that  the  price  of 
ships  has  gone  up  materially  since  the  war  commenced. 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  now  asked  is  whether  that  rise  did 
not  occur  in  the  month  of  November. 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  has  protested 
here.    I  can  not  see  the  relevancy  of  these  questions  to  the  inquiry ; 
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and  I  will  answer  questions  that  are  not  relevant  to  the  inquiry  in 
my  own  discretion,  and  I  think  you  will  kindly  grant  me  that  privi- 
lege. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer  this  question  here,  but  I 
think  it  is  not  but  of  place  that  I  should  make  a  protest  as  to  the 
character  of  my  cross-examination.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
tendency  was 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  will  understand  that  this  is  not 
directed  to  the  price  of  your  own  ships.    It  is  a  general  inquiry. 

Senator  Burton.  Yes;  a  general  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  About  the  market  price  of  ships  generally. 

Senator  Keei>.  Then  I  am  going  to  insist  upon  my  objection.  If 
this  inquiry  relates  to  the  market  price  of  ships  generally,  I  am  going 
to  insist  upon  my  objection.  There  is  nothmg  in  the  resolution  to 
justify  it. 

Senator  Burton.  There  may  be  a  relation  to  the  probable  purchase, 
the  action  of  buyers  and  sellers. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will  rule  that  the  witness  may  answer 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  market  price  of  ships  generally  did 
not  rise  in  the  month  of  November. 

Mr.  Sickel.  During  what  period? 

The  Chairman.  During  the  month  of  November,  the  question 
states. 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  if  it  is  confined  to  the 
month  of  November ;  but  I  can  give  you  the  general  tendency  as  to 
the  values  of  steamers  since  the  beginning  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  do  so,  briefly. 

Mr.  Sickel.  In  the  early  stages  of  war  the  first  result  was  a  slight 
depression  in  shipping,  and  that  was  overcome  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  from  that  time  until  the  late  days  of  November  there 
was  a  constant  and  gradual  rise  in  the  value  of  tonnage  of  all  nations, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  early  days  of  December  that  very  high 
prices  for  steamers  began  to  be  current.  In  other  words,  tjie  move- 
ment from  the  opening  of  war  until  early  December  was  very 
gradual;  but  after  the  early  part  of  December  it  was  almost  sen- 
sational. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  briefly,  what,  in  your  opinion, 
were  the  reasons  causing  the  fluctuation  of  wnich  you  have  sponen  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Well,  it  has  not  been  a  fluctuation;  it  has  been  a 
continuous  rise,  and  it  has  been  caused  by  the  reduction  in  the  world's 
tonnage. 

Senator  Burton.  Did  you  fix  a  price  on  the  Arcadia  or  on  the 

Armenia? 

Mr.  Sickel.  When  we  were  offering  those  two  steamers,  in  the 
early  period  of  the  war,  we  did  fix  a  price  on  them. 

Senator  Burton.  Was  it  $125,000? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  have  not  the  faintest  recollection  what  it  was. 

Senator  Burton.  You  do  net  recall  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burton.  They  were  offered  for  sale? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Did  you  enter  into  any  negotiations,  or  were  any 
negotiations  entered  into  in  regard  to  the  OckenfeU  or  the  Adam- 
sturmf    Do  those  ships  belong  to  your  line? 
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Mr.  Sickel.  No;  those  ships  belong  to  the  Hansa  Line,  in  which 
we  have  no  interest. 

Senator  Burton.  And  you  made  no  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
those  ships? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Burton.  Was  there  any  negotiation  between  you  and 
prospective  buyers  in  regard  to  those  two  boats? 

Mr.  Sickel.  People  have  often  come  in  and  asked  for  prices  on 
those  ships,  and  then  we  tell  them,  "  We  are  not  the  agents,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

Senator  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sickel.  They  are  not  always  certain  to  whom  the  ships 
belong. 

Senator  Burton.  You  have  had  an  interview  with  Secretary 
McAdoo  in  regard  to  this  matter,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  In  regard  to  what  matter  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  In  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  shipping,  or  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  ships. 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  McAdoo  in  re- 
gard to  the  general  ocean-freight  situation,  but  no  conversation 
with  him  in  regard  to  the  sale  or  purchase  of  ships. 

Senator  Burton.  Was  there  anything  said  in  regard  to  the  price 
of  ships  or  the  sale  of  ships  in  that  interview  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Do  you  mean  in  regard  to  the  ships  belonging  to  my 
company  ? 

Senator  Burton.  Yes;  first. 

Mr.  Sickel.  There  was  not. 

Senator  Burton.  Was  there  in  regard  to  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
other  ships  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  There  was  not. 

Senator  Burton.  Was  there  in  regard  to  the  ships  available  for 
purchase  or  charter? 

Mr.  Sickel.  There  was  not. 

Senator  Burton.  Was  there  any  talk  about  the  charter  of  ships 
at  any  time? 

Mr.  Sickel.  There  was  a  conversation  between  him  and  my  asso- 
ciate, Mr.  Meyer,  in  the  very  early  days  of  August,  in  regard  to 
both  chartering  and  purchasing  of  ships  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing back  from  Europe  the  Americans  who  had  been  caught  over 
there  at  the  opening;  of  the  war;  but  the  Government  finally  de- 
cided that  they  would  let  the  Americans  get  over  as  best  they  could, 
by  the  regular  lines.  The  Government  took  no  action  in  the  matter, 
and  all  of  our  negotiations  fell  through;  and  I  wish  also  to  add 
to  that  that  we  never  solicited  the  sale  of  our  ships  with  the  Govern- 
ment, even  at  that  time,  but  they  sent  for  us. 

Senator  Burton.  With  a  view  to  a  possible  charter  or  purchase? 

Mr.  Sickel.  With  a  view  to  a  possible  charter  or  purchase  of 
some  of  our  high-class  passenger  steamers  to  bring  back  the  dis- 
tressed Americans. 

Senator  Burton.  It  was  stated  here  yesterday  that  you  made  it 
a  condition  that  at  this  interview  nothing  should  be  said  about  the 
purchase  of  ships.    Is  that  correct? 

Senator  Reed.  How  is  that? 
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(The  question  was  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  remember  any  such  statement. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  what  interview  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  of  Bernard  Baker  is  referred  to. 

Senator  Reed.  But  it  is  an  interview  with  Mr.  McAdoo  that  is 
spoken  of. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  will  be  able  to  state 

Senator  Reed.  But  the  question  ought  not  to  leave  the  witness 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  conversation  with  Mr.  McAdoo 
in  which  that  statement  took  place. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  such  statement  as  that. 
'Senator  Burton.  What  was  the  statement? 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  was  by  Mr.  Baker;  that  he,  talk- 
ing with  Mr.  Sickel,  assured  Mr.  Sickel,  before  Mr.  Sickel  would 
come  dx>wn  here,  that  the  purchase  of  ships  would  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  with  Secretary  McAdoo. 

Senator  Burton.  Was  there  any  such  assurance  given  as  that? 

Mr.  Sickel.  At  the  time  the  negotiations  were  on  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  also  partici- 
pated in  those  negotiations  with  my  associate,  in  regard  to  bringing 
back  distressed  Americans,  there  was  no  conversation  with  Mr. 
Baker  in  regard  to  our  not  discussing  the  question  of  selling  ships. 
The  statement  that  he  makes  is  correct,  but  it  was  made  very  sub- 
sequent to  the  incident  just  referred  to. 

Senator  Burton.  At  what  time? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interject  here  that  as  my  recollection  is 
Mr.  Baker  did  not  place  it  in  connection  with  the  incident  now  re- 
ferred to  by  the  witness,  occurring  immediately  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  in  connection  with  the  bringing  back  of  Americans 
from  Europe,  but  on  some  later  occasion,  as  the  witness  suggests. 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  have  not  read  Mr.  Baker's  testimony,  and  the  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  of  me  in  connection  with  the  interview  with 
Mr.  McAdoo  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  in  regard  to  bringing  back 
Americans,  so  that  I  want  to  be  perfectly  clear  what  question  I  am 
answering. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Baker  referred 
to,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  clear  it  up.    It  is  as  follows : 

Senator  Burton.  Has  Heir  Ballln  been  in  this  country  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  am  very  sure  he  has  not.  I  have  not  seen  him  or  heard 
of  him,  nor  have  I  heard  from  him. 

Senator  Burton.  This  leads  us  into  uncertainty,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  which 
one  of  these  men  should  be  called.  You  say  that  Mr.  Sickel  has  the  closest 
connection  with  the  Hamburg-American  Co.  in  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  I  can  tell  you  the  whole  thing  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Sickel,  and  in  connection  with  this,  because  at  one  time — this  was  at  a  time 
when  Congress  was  In  recess,  last  fall,  was  It  not? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Be  as  brief  as  possible  in  giving  the  information,  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  Secretary  McAdoo  asked  me  who 
were  the  best-posted  steamship  men  in  the  country  to  give  him  information. 
Among  others  I  suggested  Mr.  Sickel. 

Senator  Reed.  Information  about  what? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  steamship  business  generally.  He  wanted  to  know  the  whole 
condition  of  the  steamship  operation  and  business. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  up  then;  getting  Americans  home  from  Europe? 
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Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  the  Alexander  bill. 

Senator  Sutherland.  This  bill? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  This  bill,  which  has  now  been  amended.  It  started  as  the  Alex- 
ander bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  introduced  by  Judge  Alex- 
ander. Among  the  men  he  asked  if  I  could  get  different  ones  to  come  to  see 
him,  and  I  told  him  that  I  would.  Mr.  Franklin  came,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine.  I  was  not  present  at  the  talk  with  him.  Mr. 
Sickel  refused  to  come  at  my  request,  although  he  was  an  employee  of  mine 
for  many  years,  if  it  was  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  ships. 

Senator  Burton.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  asking. 

The  Chairman.  Just  wait  a  minute.    Let  me  finish  reading  this: 

I  had  to  assure  him  that  such  a  subject  would  not  be  mentioned. 

The  witness  referred  obviously  to  some  time  later  than  the  time  -of 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  when  negotiations  were  had  looking  to  the 
acquisition  of  ships  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  people  home  from 
Europe.  He  referred  to  some  time  later  in  the  year,  at  about  the 
time  when  Congress  was  in  recess,  which  would  be  the  latter  part  of 
October,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  the  reference  was  made. 

Now,  with  this  testimony  before  you,  you  may  proceed  to  answer 
the  question,  Mr.  Witness. 

Mr.  Sickel.  It  was  in  the  latter  days  of  November  or  the  early 
days  of  December,  I  can  not  recollect  accurately  which,  that  Mr. 
Baker  telegraphed  me  that  he  wished  me  to  meet  Secretary  McAdoo, 
and  I  telegraphed  him  that  if  it  was  to  see  me  on  the  question  of  the 
sale  of  our  ships  I  would  prefer  not  to  meet  the  gentleman,  as  I  had 
previously  told  to  Mr.  Baker,  as  I  have  told  to  you  gentlemen,  that 
our  financial  independence  put  us  in  such  a  position  that  we  had 
very  few  ships  to  sell,  and  those  of  small  value,  and  I  did  not  pro- 
pose to  waste  any  time  on  that  subject  or  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
Secretary ;  but  Mr.  Baker  said  "  No ;  the  question  of  the  purchase  of 
ships  will  not  be  discussed.  He  merely  wants  to  confer  with  you  as 
a  man  supposed  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  general  over-seas  trade," 
to  which  I  responded  that  I  would  be  very  glad  to  meet  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  interview  was  effected  within  two  or  three  days  after 
our  correspondence. 

Senator  Burton.  You  say  Mr.  Baker  said  to  you  so-and-so.  Was 
that  in  oral  conversation  or  by  word  that  he  sent  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No  ;  we  exchanged  telegrams  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Burton.  And  his  telegram  contained  the  substance  of 
what  you  say  he  said  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  is  correct 

Senator  Burton.  And  that  interview  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
November  or  in  early  December  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  As  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Senator  Burton.  That  was  after  you  had  received  this  word  from 
the  home  office  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  ships? 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  say  the  latter  part  of  November  or  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No;  the  latter  part  of  November  or  the  early  part  of 
December;  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Burton.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  these  orders 
issued  by  the  Chancellery  of  Germany  in  regard  to  the  sales  of 
ships? 

Senator  Reed.  Now,  wait  a  minute.    I  am  going  to  object. 
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Senator  Burton.  I  think,  myself,  that  is  of  somewhat  doubtful 
pertinency  in  this  case,  and  it  is  perhaps  asking  his  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  it,  but  I  think  this  is  pertinent — to  know  whether  his  course 
of  action  in  regard  to  a  sale  of  ships  has  been  influenced  at  all  by 
these  orders,  one  a  general  order  from  the  German  Empire  and  the 
other  word  that  has  been  sent  out  since. 

I  will  ask  you  if  this  has  been  brought  to  your  attention  or  has  in 
any  way  influenced  your  action  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  ships ;  and  if 
80,  I  think 

Senator  Reed.  I  shall  object. 

Senator  Burton  (continuing).  I  think  it  is  entirely  pertinent. 
Let  me  get  through,  please. 

Have  those  been  brought  to  your  attention,  and  has  your  action 
in  regard  to  the  sale  of  ships  been  in  any  degree  governed  by  those 
orders? 

Senator  Reed.  I  think  that  is  utterly  irrelevant  and  immaterial. 
There  is  only  one  thing  in  this  case,  when  it  is  boiled  down,  and  it 
is  this:  Has  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  been  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  ships  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line  ?  And  even  that 
inquiry  is  utterly  immaterial  for  any  purpose  on  earth  unless  it  is 
proposed  to  go  further  and  to  show  that  there  has  been  some  sort  of 
scheme  on  here  of  a  dishonest  and  improper  character. 

Senator  Burton.  Oh,  not  at  all ;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Reed.  Because  otherwise  it  would  be  a  perfectly  proper 
thing  to  do. 

Senator  Burton.  It  is  utterly  useless  for  you,  Senator  Reed,  to 
seek  in  that  way  to  impute  an  accusation  of  dishonesty.  The  officials 
of  the  Government  may  have  been  imposed  upon  by  some  person — 
by  some  go-between.  For  instance,  I  think  I  could  show,  in  regard 
to  some  of  these  offers  that  have  been  addressed  to  them,  that  they 
were  misled.  It  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  accusation  of  dis- 
honesty. 

Senator  Reed.  Surely  we  are  not  investigating  a  question  here  to 
get  nowhere. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  try  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  inquiry. 
The  inquiry  put  to  the  witness  now  is  as  to  whether  the  action  of  the 
company  as  represented  by  himself  and  his  associates,  in  the  offer- 
ing of  ships  for  sale  or  in  declining  to  sell  its  ships,  was  in  any  wise 
influenced  by  orders  issued  by  the  German  Government.  The  Chair 
will  be  constrained  to  hold  that  that  is  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  in- 
quiry. 

Senator  Burton.  Suppose  we  find  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  one 
time  they  were  offering  the  ships  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  then 
the  time  came  when  the  number  of  ships  that  they  offered  was  very 
much  limited. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  very  much  limited  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  German  Government  issued  some  order? 

Senator  Burton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  assume  that  that  is  the  case;  that  these 
gentlemen  got  an  intimation  from  their  Government  that  it  did  not 
desire,  or  would  not  look  with  favor  upon,  the  disposition  of  those 
ships.  That  would  be  a  matter  that  would  be  entirely  irrelevant  to 
any  inquiry  that  we  may  make  here. 
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Senator  Burton.  I  will  concede  this  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
in  any  way  the  witness  would  feel  that  he  ought  not  to  answer  the 
question,  I  ought  not  to  ask  it,  if  it  puts  him  in  any  embarrassment. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  Chair  it  is  a  matter  not  to  be  put 
up  to  the  witness,  because  I  apprehend  that  very  likely  the  witness 
is  entirely  willing  to  tell  us.  I  do  not  understand  that  he  has  ex- 
hibited any  reluctance  at  all.  I  myself  suggest  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  led  into  any  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  construction  to  be  given  to 
any  declarations  or  proclamations  that  may  have  been  issued  by  the 
German  Government,  because  that  would  be  to  detract  the  mind 
from  the  question  that  we  are  seeking  to  elucidate. 

Senator  Reed.  I  want  to  offer  this  observation,  namely,  that  the 
motives  which  have  controlled  the  witness  or  his  company  in  the 
selling  or  not  selling  of  ships  are  not  even  a  matter  of  inquiry.  The 
sole  question  to  be  determined  is  whether  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  any  person  representing  it  has  sought  to  buy  these 
ships.  Outside  of  that,  there  is  the  one  question  covered  by  the  first 
clause  of  the  resolution,  and  that  is  whether  this  company  have  tried 
to  obtain  loans  or  advances;  and  that  has  been  covered,  so  that  we 
can  put  that  aside.    Now  we  come  to  this : 

Second.  Whether  any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  in  the  United  States 
has  at  any  time  obtained  options  upon  any  such  ship  or  ships. 

That  could  be  asked,  but  it  is  not  asked.    Then  we  have : 

Third.  Whether  the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  having  made  such  loans 
or  obtained  such  options  have  any  connection,  direct  or  Indirect,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

It  is  under  this  last  clause  that  we  are  now  proceeding,  and  it  must 
be  that  the  question  is  pertinent  to  this  clause  if  it  is  proper  at  all. 
JSTot  having  shown  or  undertaken  to  show  that  there  were  any  options 
obtained,  and  having  shown  that  no  loans  were  made  except  to  one 
individual,  the  Senator  proposes  to  ask  this  gentleman  the  motives 
and  reasons  that  affected  them  in  offering  ships  for  sale.  That  is 
utterly  immaterial. 

Senator  Burton.  Well,  it  is  not  worth  the  discussion  in  regard  to 
it.    That  is  all,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  questions,  Senator  Reed? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  willing  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  entirely 
irrelevant. 

Senator  Reed.  I  want  to  put  this,  if  I  can,  in  a  few  words,  and  I 
am  going  to  ask  some  leading  questions,  and  if  I  do  not  ask  them 
correctly,  you  correct  me  in  the  answer. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  this  war  you  had  some  negotiations 
with  Mr.  McAdoo ;  that  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  My  associate;  not  I. 

Senator  Reed.  V ery  well.  When  I  say  "  you,"  I  mean  you  or  your 
associates. 

Senator  Burton.  It  was  Mr.  Meyer? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Mr.  Meyer. 

Senator  Reed.  Those  negotiations  were  confined  solely  to  the  ob- 
taining of  a  ship  or  ships  to  carry  Americans  from  Europe  to  'this 
country  ? 
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Senator  Bukton.  Now,  one  minute  about  that.  You  are  asking 
this  witness  to  give  testimony  in  regard  to  negotiations  conducted 
by  another  person. 

Senator  Keed.  That  is  the  very  different  matter  that  you  inquired 
about. 

Senator  Burton.  In  which  he  had  no  part  How  does  this  witness 
know? 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  what  I  thought  of  asking  when  you  went 
into  the  matter,  but  you  asked  this  witness  what  those  negotiations 
were;  and  now  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  can  not  ask  him  about  the 
very  thing  that  you  inquired  about? 

Senator  Burton.  I  have  been  asking  him  about  matters  in  con- 
nection with  which  he  acted.  My  understanding  is  that  the  gentle- 
man was  present  with  his  associate. 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  was  not  present  with  my  associate,  and  if  you  will 
read  my  testimony  you  will  see  that  I  stated  distinctly  that  the  nego- 
tiations were  between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  one  side  and  my  associate,  Mr.  Meyer.  I  was  not 
present. 

Senator  Keed.  And  Senator  Burton  went  into  that? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes;  he  did. 

Senator  Reed.  Now,  you  testified  to  it? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  did. 

Senator  Keed.  And  you  testified  about  the  conversation  upon  the 
facts  as  reported  to  you  by  your  associate? 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Keed.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if,  from  that  report  about  which 
you  have  testified,  you  can  state  whether  the  negotiations  were  con- 
fined simply  to  the  mere  matter  of  getting  transportation  for,  or 
the  means  of  transporting,  Americans  from  Europe  to  this  country? 

Senator  Burton.  One  minute. 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Burton.  One  minute.  You  have  been  insisting  quite  stren- 
uously, Senator  Keed,  upon  the  rules  of  evidence.  This  is  certainly 
more  irrelevant  than  anything  that  has  been  asked  in  this  inquiry 
thus  far — to  ask  him  what  was  in  the  mind  of  another  person. 
Whatever  that  person  may  have  said  is  hearsay  evidence,  and  the 
other  gentleman  is  the  proper  person  to  testify  in  regard  to  that. 

Senator  Keed.  It  is  a  wonder  you  did  not  think  about  that  when 
the  witness  said  to  you  that  he  was  not  present,  but  you  pressed  him 
to  answer. 

Senator  Burton.  If  the  witness  made  any  statement,  it  was,  as  I 
understood  it,  in  regard  to  matters  within  his  own  knowledge  in 
regard  to  a  negotiation  conducted  by  himself.  Now  you  are  seeking 
to  go  afield  and  ask  him  to  give  testimony  upon  a  matter  with  which 
he  is  not  familiar,  as  to  what  was  stated  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

Senator  Keed.  That  objection  comes  with  a  very  good  grace  from  a 
man  who  sat  here,  heard  the  witness  say  that  he  was  not  present,  and 
then  asked  him  what  took  place,  and  had  the  witness  state  what  took 

place ! 

Senator  Burton.  I  do  not  think 

Senator  Keed.  Now,  my  question  is,  What  was  reported  to  him  by 
Mr.  Meyer  ? 
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Senator  Burton.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  that  in  any  question 
1  asked,  unless  it  was  a  statement,  simply  volunteered  by  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  having  testified  with  relation  to  the 
matter,  obviously  on  the  basis  of  what  was  reported  to  him  by  his 
associate,  he  is  interrogated  further  in  relation  to  communications 
made  to  him  bv  his  associate. 

Senator  Burton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  like  objecting  to 
that.  I  believe  in  the  freest  latitude  in  regard  to  it,  but  I  do  wish 
to  have  it  remembered  that  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  hearsay. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  let  us  strike  out  of  this  record  everything 
the  witness  has  said  about  that  entire  conversation. 

Senator  Burton.  Unless  it  be  in  regard  to  matters  within  his  own 
knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  That  I  should  be  indisposed  to  do.  It  may  be 
in  this  inquiry,  although  it  does  not  follow  the  strict  rules  of  law 
to  be  observed  in  a  court,  that  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  know  and 
have  on  the  record  what  the  associate  of  this  gentleman  reported  to 
him  when  he  got  back  from  the  interview  with  Secretary  McAdoo, 
and  he  may  proceed  to  state  that. 

Senator  Burton.  I  do  not  object  to  any  question  that  is  relevant, 
but  that  is  opening  the  door  very  wide. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  you  opened  it.  You  kicked  the  whole  side  out 
of  the  house,  and  now  you  object  to  anything  coming  through  the 
opening  that  you  have  yourself  made,  and  following  up  the  trail  to 
see  what  is  inside. 

(The  pending  question  was  read  by  the  stenographer,  as  follows:) 

Senator  Reed.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  If,  from  that  report  about  which  you  have 
testified,  you  can  state  whether  the  negotiations  were  confined  simply  to  the 
mere  matter  of  getting  transportation  for  or  the  means  of  transporting  Ameri- 
cans from  Europe  to  this  country? 

« 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  all  that  you  have  testified  to  in  regard  to  those 
negotiations  with  Mr.  McAdoo,  in  chief  or  upon  cross-examination, 
is  Dased  upon  what  your  associate,  Mr.  Meyer,  told  you  regarding 
the  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Reed.  However,  when  he  did  report  to  you  regarding  the 
conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  did  you  and  Mr. 
Meyer  then  consult  with  reference  to  any  terms  or  conditions  upon 
which  you  might  be  able  to  furnish  ships  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transport  people  from  Europe? 
Did  you  talk  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  question  was  decided  before  Mr.  Meyer  came 
to  Washington,  at  what  prices  and  under  what  conditions  we  would 
sell  or  charter. 

Senator  Reed.  You  already  knew,  then,  before  Mr.  Meyer  came 
to  Washington,  that  the  purpose  of  calling  him  there  was  to  obtain 
the  means  of  getting  Americans  from  Europe  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  were  informed  that  that  was  why  Mr.  Meyer  was 
called  to  Washington. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  he  went,  after  consulting  with  you,  to 
consult  with  the  officers  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  that 
one  subject  matter? 
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Mr.  Sickel.  Absolutely  nothing  but  that. 

Senator  Heed.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  that  entire  negotiation 
was  limited  merely  to  the  matter  of  getting  Americans  home? 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Reed.  Those  negotiations  ended  at  about  what  time? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  should  say  they  ended  in  the  very  last  days  of 
August. 

Senator  Reed.  Since  that  time  you  have  had  a  further  conversa- 
tion with  Secretary  McAdoo? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  have. 

Senator  Reed.  And  if  I  understand  you,  the  subject  matter  of 
that  conversation  was  simply  regarding  general  freight  rates  and 
the  question  of  transporting  goods  in  the  ordinary  way,  if  the  pub- 
lic came  asking  to  have  them  transported? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Will  the  stenographer  read  that  question?* 

Senator  Reed.  That  question  is  a  little  involved,  and  I  will  with- 
draw it  and  ask  another. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  him  what  was  the  subject  matter  of  that 
conversation. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  the  subject  matter  of  this  conversation 
you  had  with  Secretary  McAdoo? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Senator,  I  have  already  given  that  in  my  testimony. 

Senator  Reed.  Will  you  state  it,  in  a  word  ? 

Mr*  Sickel.  Our  conversation  pertained  to  practically  every 
feature  that  he  or  I  could  think  of  in  regard  to  transportation  of 
freight  to  foreign  countries;  and  at  no  time  was  there  discussed 
between  us  any  question  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  our  ships  or  any- 
body else's  ships. 

Senator  Reed.  As  I  understand  it 

Mr.  Sickel.  No  prices  were  made.  No  thought  seemed  to  be  in 
his  mind,  and  certainly  there  was  none  in  my  mind,  that  I  was 
there  to  negotiate  with  him  for  the  purchase  of  ships ;  all  of  which 
is  brought  out  very  clearly  in  my  previous  testimony  in  regard  to 
the  condition  that  I  made  with  Mr.  Baker  on  which  I  would  meet 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

^  Senator  Reed.  As  I  understand  you,  then,,  this  was  about  the 
situation :  When  the  war  had  been  begun,  and  when  there  was  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  shipping  business — when  it  was  difficult  to  get  trans- 
¥  station  and  when  rates  were  disturbed — the  Secretary  of  the 
reasury  called  you  in,  as  a  practical  shipping  man,  and  asked 
about  your  knowledge  regarding  those  matters  and  discussed  that 
general  'field  with  you,  obtaining  such  information  as  you  could 
give  him  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Not  at  the  early  part  of  the  war.  It  was  in  late 
November  or  early  December. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  speaking  about  the  time  of  the  conversation. 
That  was  the  general  feature  of  your  talk? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Oh,  absolutely. 

Senator  Reed.  You  made  no  effort  to  sell  any  boats  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Government  made  no  effort  to  buy  any  from  you,  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  is  correct. 
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Senator  Heed.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  other  shipping 
men  called  in  for  advice  and  counsel  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No.  All  I  know  is  what  Mr.  Baker  quoted  yesterday, 
that  Mr.  Franklin  was  called ;  but  whether  he  saw  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Heed.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  negotiations  for 
loans  terminated  at  about  what  time? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  should  say  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August. 
It  might  have  been  a  few  days  longer.  I  am  well  within  a  correct 
statement  when  I  say  that  it  ended  within  the  first  15  days  of  August. 

Senator  Reed.  Since  that  time  have  you  had  any  negotiation  look- 
ing to  a  loan  or  an  advancement,  or  to  the  sale  of  any  of  your  ships, 
with  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  or  any  of  its  representatives? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Absolutely,  no. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  ever  have  any  negotiation  with  the  firm  of 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  looking  toward  the  sale  of  your  ships  or  the  char- 
tering of  any  of  your  ships  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Never.  We  have  never  had  a  financial  transaction  or 
an  agreement  of  any  kind  with  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  since  my  connec- 
tion with  the  company. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  have  told  all  that  has  ever  transpired  be- 
tween you  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Do  you  mean  this  incident  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  have  told  all  I  know  on  it. 

Senator  Reed.  And  that  is  the  only  transaction  you  have  ever  had? 

Mr.  Sickel.  The  only  transaction  we  ever  attempted,  which  failed. 

Senator  Reed.  There  have  been  a  number  of  people  who  have  come 
in,  inquiring  about  ships.  You  do  not  know  of  any  one  of  them  hav- 
ing connection,  either  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  spoken  of  a  good  many  people  coming 
and  inquiring  about  ships.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  is  not  the  situation, 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  that  the  German  ships  could 
be  purchased  at  a  very  low  price,  and  that,  growing  out  of  that 
talk,  various  people  have  come  around  making  inquiries?  Is  not 
that  about  the  situation? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Which  would  indicate  to  you  that  there  were  specu- 
lators trying  to  buy  the  ships? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes ;  men  who  thought  they  could  make  something. 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  think  that  in  that  horde  of  people  who  have  tried 
to  buy  the  ships,  there  were  some  speculators.  It  would  so  impress 
me  after  I  got  through  talking  with  them.  But  there  were  a  great 
many  people  that  were  practical  people  and  serious  people,  that  I 
negotiated  with.  But  in  no  case  could  I  figure  out  in  any  way  that 
any  of  these  people  were  acting  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  United 
States  Government. 

Senator  Reed.  I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Just  a  few  questions,  to  clear  up  some  mat- 
ters in  my  own  mind.  How  many  interviews  did  you  have  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  more  than  one? 
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Mr.  Sickel.  One. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Only  one? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  have  any  correspondence  with 
him? 

Mr.  Sickel.  None. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  no  way;  that  is,  by  telegraph  or  by 
letter? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  long  were  you  here,  all  together,  when 
you  came  down? 

Mr.  Sickel.  To  see  the  Secretary? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  arrived  in  the  morning  and  left  the  samp  day  for 
home. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  were  here  part  of  one  day? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  arrived  in  the  morning  and  left  in  the  evening. 

Senator  Reed.  I  wish  you  would  ask,  Senator,  how  long  he  was 
with  the  Secretary. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  will  ask  that.  How  long  were  you  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Sickel.  About  an  hour. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  your  talk  with  the  Secretary  was  any- 
thing said  by  either  of  you  about  the  pending  shipping  bill?  Did 
you  discuss  that  subject? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes;  that  was  touched  upon. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  what  connection?  I  will  not  go  into  it, 
but  in  what  connection? 

Mr.  Sickel.  When  it  came  to  that  point,  my  memory  is  that  while 
I  was  supposed  to  give  the  gentleman  information,  he  did  all  the 
talking,  not  I.  In  other  words,  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  advocating 
before  me  why  the  ship-purchase  bill  should  become  a  law ;  and  I 
pointed  out  to  him  what  1  thought  were  defects  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  did  discuss  it  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  In  that  general  way. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  that  conversation  was  anything  said 
about  the  possibility  or  probability  of  the  Government  procuring 
ships  if  the  ship  purchase  bill  were  passed  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  have  no  recollection  of  our  conversation  taking  that 
kind  of  a  turn. 

Senator  Sutherland*  Upon  neither  side? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is,  no  suggestion  from  him  or  no 
suggestion  from  you? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  a  general  way,  what  was  the  discussion 
about  the  bill?    I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  details. 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  can  not  recollect. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Were  your  suggestions  with  a  view  to 
modifying  the  bill  itself? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No;  I  never  made  any  such  suggestions. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Or  as  to  the  impracticability  of  the  bill, 
or  what? 
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Mr.  Sickel.  I  think  what  suggestions  were  made  came  from  me, 
in  the  light  of  how  the  bill,  if  it  had  to  be  passed,  could  be  a  stronger 
bill,  based  upon  my  practical  knowledge. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Then  your  suggestions  were  in  the  line  of 
changes  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Oh,  I  hardly  think  you  could  consider  it  that.  My 
original  statement  is  correct — that  he  called  me  down  here  to  talk 
on  the  general  ocean  freight  situation. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Sickel,  I  am  not 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  naturally  drifted  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  ship  bill,  the  two  subjects  were  so  much  wedded  together; 
and,  I  think,  if  there  was  any  suggestion  made  with  regard  to 
changes  in  the  bill,  it  was  on  my  part,  giving  it  gratuitously,  not  on 
any  solicitation  on  his  part. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you,  whether  or 
not  that  was  the  effect  of  your  suggestion,  that  there  should  be  some 
changes  in  the  bill.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  details  of  it.  I 
simply  want  to  know  the  nature  of  your  conversation  about  the 
shipping  bill. 

Mr.  Sickel.  It  is  too  vague  for  me  to  remember. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  do  not  recall  it? 

Mr.  Sickel.  The  great  bulk  of  our  conversation  was  on  conditions 
and  history  in  connection  with  the  business. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Sickel.  It  was  a  mystery  to  thousands  of  other  people  why 
rates  should  advance  from  100  to  1,000  per  cent  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  it  was  no  mystery  to  me. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  an  interesting 
subject;  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  it  here.  I  want  to  ask  you 
another  question.  Did  you  say  that  your  negotiations  for  loans 
continued  not  later  than  August  15  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  think  that  is  the  outside  limit. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes,  I  understand;  that  is  th&  outside 
limit.  That  would  be  something  like  two  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  the  war? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Then,  I  do  not  ask  you  how  it  was  done; 
but  was  your  financial  embarrassment  then  relieved  from  some 
other  source  than  loans  here  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Sickel.  The  so-called  embarrassment  existed  only  for  about 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  war,  and  was  cau§ed  by  our  inability  to 
communicate  with  our  people  abroad.  When  we  were  able  to  com- 
municate with  them,  the  mere  statement  that  we  needed  money  to 
pay  off  our  indebtedness  was  enough.  The  money  began  to  come  to 
us  very  freely. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know.  Was  it  re- 
lieved by  your  own  people? 

Mr.  Sickel.  It  was  relieved  by  our  own  people,  and  we  are  in  a 
position  to-day  in  New  York  where  we  do  not  owe  a  dollar;  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  our  credit.  It  was  only  a  temporary  condi- 
tion that  caused  us  to  endeavor  to  raise  that  loan.  It  was  because 
of  our  inability  to  communicate  with  out  principals  abroad. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  during  that  time 
you  made  no  loans? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Except  for  the  small  amount  we  got  from  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  I  have  given  to  Senator  Burton. 

Senator  Burton.  That  was  $200,000? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  did  not  catch  that.  My  attention  was 
diverted.    That  was  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes ;  that  has  been  paid  off. 

Senator  Burton.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting.  What  was  the  date 
of  that  loan  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  should  say  about  the  14th  or  15th  of  August. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Then  I  will  put  my  question  in  this  way: 
With  the  exception  of  that  loan  you  made  no  other  loans  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  have  made  no  other  loans,  because  there  was  no 
necessity  of  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  necessity.  I 
am  simply  asking  you  the  question.  And  since  the  15th  of  August, 
anyway,  you  have  made  no  attempt  to  make  loans  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Made  no  attempt. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  office  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No.  45  Broadway. 

The  Chairman.  Is  one  Sigmund  Albert  associated  with  your 
company  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  have  nobody  connected  with  our  company,  to  my 
knowledge,  by  the  n^me  of  Sigmund  Albert. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  person? 

Mr.  Sickel.  There  was  a  Sigmund  Albert,  who  was  formerly  a 
tenant  in  our  building,  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance  with.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Belmont  Iron  Works.  But  I  do  not  think  he  is 
in  our  building  now.    He  has  moved  away. 

Senator  Burton.  I  think  his  name  appears  in  the  New  York  City 
Directory,  and  his  address  is  given  as  No.  45  Broadway.  No.  45 
Broadway  is  your  office,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes;  but  that  is  a  general  office  building.  We  do 
not  occupy  the  whole  building.  We  occupy  only  the  first  three 
floors,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  rented  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  J.  V.  McCarthy,  a  ship  broker,  of 
Boston. 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  one  of  the  parties 
with  whom  you  had  correspondence  looking  to  the  sale  of  vessels? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No;  we  had  no  correspondence  with  such  a  man,  td 
my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Reed.  I  presume,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  all  have  to  go 
to  answer  the  roll  call? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  Mr.  Sickel,  we  are  obliged  to  you  for  your 
attendance. 

Senator  Reed.  I  suggest  that  we  might  proceed  further  to-day,  if 
things  so  develop  on  the  floor  as  to  permit  it. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  we  had  better  not  try  to  do  anything 
further  to-day. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  we  will  adjourn  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  taken  as  agreed. 

(At  12  o'clock  m.  the  committee  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  chairman.) 


MAINTENANCE  OF  A  LOBBY  TO  INFLUENCE  LEGISLATION  ON 

THE  SHIP  PURCHASE  BILL. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUABY  20,  1915. 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  the  rooms  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  the  Capitol. 

Present:  Senators  Walsh  (chairman),  Simmons,  and  Burton. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Burton,  is  there  anything  further  that 
you  have  to  offer  along  the  line  we  were  pursuing? 

Senator  Burton.  Not  at  present.  I  have  no  witnesses  this  morn- 
ing. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  insert  in  the  record  a  portion  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1915,  being  an  alleged  interview  with  Senator  Bristow. 

Senator  Burton.  I  suggest  that  the  chairman  mark  the  portion 
that  is  to  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  the  heading  to  appear. 

Senator  Burton.  Of  course,  if  there  are  any  references  to  any 
remarks  that  I  made,  that  should  be  checked  up  by  reference  to  the 
record  itself.  As  I  understand  it  there  is  an  unfortunate  con- 
troversy as  to  the  accuracy  of  that  quotation  of  Senator  Bristow  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  shall  insert  in  the  record  in  connec- 
tion with  that  certain  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Senator  Bristow.  The  newspaper  article  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Exhibit  No.  2. 
[New  York  Herald,  Sunday,  Feb.  14,  1915.] 

Charging  German  Influence  Behind  Ship  Purchase  Bill,  Mb.  Burton  Seeks 
Inquiry — William  G.  McAdoo  Began  Movement,  It  Is  Asserted,  to  Buy 
Through  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  the  Vessels  of  the  Hamburg-American  Link 
Now  in  Harbors  of  This  Country — Paul  M.  Warburg's  Relations  With 
Bank  and  Trans-Atlantic  Trust  Cited— Member  of  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  as  One-Time  Kuhn- Loeb  Director  and  B bother  of  Hamburg- 
American  Director,  Is  Made  Target — House  Hopes  to  Avoid  Extra  Session. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Saturday. 

William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  to-day  made  the  target 
for  attack  by  Republican  opponents  of  the  administration's  ship  purchase  bill. 
They  credit  Mr.  McAdoo  with  having  begun  the  movement  for  this  bill  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  buying  through  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  ships 
of  the  German  Shipping  Trust,  the  Hamburg-American  Line. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  McAdoo  is  the  most  active  advocate  of  the  bill  and  has 
made  a  half  dozen  speeches  in  its  support ;  that  Paul  M.  Warburg,  a  member  of 
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the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  the  Treasury  Department,  was  formerly  a  director 
in  Knhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  that  Max  Warburg,  the  latter's  brother,  is  a  director 
in  the  Hamburg- American  Line  and  one  of  three  directors  of  the  German- 
War  Bank,  has  convinced  the  opponents  of  the  bill  that  the  object  is  to  pur- 
chase German  ships  now  in  the  harbors  of  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  fact  that  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  other  German  shipping  com- 
panies, and  through  them  the  German  Government,  as  well  as  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.,  may  benefit  financially  by  the  purchase  of  these  ships  by  the  American 
Government  is  not  regarded  by  Republican  opponents  of  the  bill  as  reason  why 
those  Interested  should  discourage  its  passage. 

All  the  facts  regarding  these  reports  will  be  brought  out  by  a  congressional 
investigation  if  a  resolution  introduced  to-day  by  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
of  Ohio,  is  adopted  by  the  Senate.  Without  mentioning  the  names  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.  or  any  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Burton  nevertheless  makes 
clear  who  he  has  in  mind. 

Allegations  have  frequently  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the 
passage  of  the  shipping  bill  would  involve  the  United  States  in  quarrels  with 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  France,  who  have  made  it  clear  to  the  State  Depart 
ment  that  they  will  protest  against  the  purchase  of  German  vessels.  Senator 
Root,  of  New  York,  warned  the  administration:  "You  are  proposing  to  buy  a 
quarrel,  not  a  ship."  Other  Republican  Senators  have  asserted  that  this  act 
would  be  a  flagrant  violation  of  neutrality,  since  it  would  be  giving  money 
assistance  to  one  of  the  belligerents. 

It  is  also  recalled  that  Bernard  N.  Baker,  retired  capitalist,  of  Baltimore,  one 
of  the  active  supporters  of  the  bill  and  a  frequent  caller  upon  Mr.  McAdoo, 
helped  to  organize  the  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Co. 

Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  January  30 
referred  pointedly  to  the  rumors  that  the  Treasury  Department  officials  were 
very  close  to  the  Hamburg- American  Line. 

"  It  would  not  occur  to  me  to  suggest,"  said  Senator  Lodge,  "  that  this  bill 
was  being  promoted  because  the  agent  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  as  I 
was  told  by  people  who  know  him,  was  about  Washington  this  week.  It  would 
Tiot  occur  to  me  to  suggest  that  there  are  any  moneyed  interests  behind  this 
legislation  because  Mr.  Maxburg  is  a  director  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line, 
I  believe  also  one  of  three  directors  of  the  German  War  Bank  formed  to  finance 
the  lines,  and  that  he  happens  to  be  a  brother,  as  I  am  told,  of  .the  distinguished 
head  of  our  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  would  not  occur  to  me  to  use  as  an 
argument  to  show  that  there  were  sinister  pecuniary  interests  behind  this  bill." 

In  view  of  all  these  suggestions  and  the  suppression  of  an  earlier  resolution 
asking  information  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Senator  Burton  now 
asks  for  the  appointment  of  an  investigating  committee  of  the  Senate  to  ascer- 
tain these  facts: 

"  First.  Whether  any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  in  the  United  States 
has  made  loans  or  advances  to  any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  owning 
ships  which  are  detained  In  the  ports  of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  the  war. 

"  Second.  Whether  any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  In  the  United  States 
has  at  any  time  obtained  options  on  any  such  ship  or  ships. 

"Third.  Whether  any  such  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  which  have  made 
guch  loans  or  obtained  such  options  have  any  connection,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

Action  on  this  resolution  was  deferred  until  a  later  date. 

Senator  Bristow,  of  Kansas,  asked  Senator  Burton  this  afternoon  the  value 
of  the  German  ships  now  in  American  harbors. 

"  I  should  say  approximately  $125,000,000,  although  that  is  in  a  way  a  guess,*9 
replied  Mr.  Burton. 

"  What  is  the  daily  cost  of  upkeep  of  these  ships?  "  queried  Mr.  Bristow. 

"  Probably  $50,000  to  $100,000." 

"  Does  the  Senator  wonder  there  is  pressure  behind  the  bill  that  offers  an 
opportunity  for  their  purchase? "  persisted  Senator  Bristow.  "  Is  the  daily 
cost  of  upkeep  of  these  ships  the  reason  why  the  demand  is  made  that  ships 
should  be  purchased  and  not  constructed  in  America  shipbuilding  yards?" 

"  I  do  not  like  to  say  that,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  guardedly.  "  Every  time  the 
advocates  of  this  bill  get  up  against  that  question  they  run  away." 

Senator  Burton,  In  reply  to  questions  whether  ships  out  of  service  deteriorated 
more  rapidly  than  those  on  the  seas,  said  that  the  hull  deteriorated  more  rap- 
Idly,  but  there  was  probably  some  saving  on  the  machinery. 
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Id  discussing  the  matter  with  a  Herald  reporter.  Senator  Br  Is  tow  this  after- 
noon declared  Mr.  McAdoo  inspired  the  ship  bill. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Mr.  McAdoo  is  very  close  to  the 
New  York  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  of  which  Paul  M.  Warburg  was 
formerly  a  director,  and  is  working  to  have  the  United  States  purchase  these 
German  ships,"  said  Senator  Bristow. 

"There  was  never  such  a  patent  purpose  in  the  history  of  legislation. 
Everything  else  about  the  bill  is  to  be  sacrificed  save  the  purpose  to  buy  these 
German  ships." 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  article,  which  has  been  marked 
44  Exhibit  No.  2,"  I  insert  herewith  the  following  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Senator  Bristow,  marked 
iC  Exhibit  No.  3."    That  correspondence  is  as  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  3. 

February  15,  1915. 
Hon.  Joseph  L.  Bristow, 

United  States  Senate. 

Sir:  The  New  York  Herald  of  Sunday.  February  14,  1915,  alleges  that  you 
made  the  following  statement  to  a  Herald  reporter: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Mr.  McAdoo  1b  very  close  to  the 
New  York  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  of  which  Paul  M.  Warburg  was 
formerly  a  director,  and  is  working  to  have  the  United  States  purchase  these 
German  ships." 
Permit  me  to  ask  if  you  made  this  statement? 
Respectfully, 

(Signed)  W.  G.  McAdoo, 


February  15,  1915. 
Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  have  your  note  of  February  15.    In  reply  I  beg 
to  say  that  I  have  never  said  that  you  were  "  working  to  have  the  United  States 
purchase  these  German  ships.*' 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

(Signed)  Joseph  L.  Bristow. 


February  17,  1915. 

Hon.  Joseph  L.  Bristow, 

United  States  Senate. 

Sib:  Your  note  dated  February  15,  in  reply  to  my  note  of  that  date,  was 
received  at  the  Treasury  Department  at  10.14  a.  m.  to-day. 

You  say:  "I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  never  said  that  you  (I)  were  'working 
to  have  the  United  States  purchase  these  German  ships.' " 

You  do  not,  however,  answer  my  question  as  to  whether  or  not  you  made 
the  following  statement,  which  the  Herald  in  its  publication  of  February  14 
attributes  to  you :  "  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Mr.  McAdoo 
is  very  close  to  the  New  York  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  T>oeb  &  Co.,  of  which 
Paul  M.  Warburg  was  formerly  a  director." 

Permit  me  to  ask  you  again  if  you  made  this  statement? 

This  letter  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  messenger. 

Respectfully,  w 

(Signed)  W.  G.  McAdoo. 


February  17,  1915. 

Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  0. 
My  Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  Your  note  of  February  17  is  received.    I  did  not 
make  the  statement  contained  therein. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

(Signed)  Joseph  L.  Bristow. 
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I  felt  this  should  be  placed  in  the  record  because,  in  some  way  or 
other  the  statement  was  made,  in  effect,  as  I  recollect,  by  Senator  Bur- 
ton, that  Senator  Bristow,  either  on  the  floor  or  elsewhere,  had  made 
some  statements  which  were  in  line  with  some  of  the  inquiries  sug- 

fested  by  the  resolution.  I  made  an  examination  of  what  Senator 
tristow  said  on  the  floor,  and  the  statements  were  of  so  general  a 
character,  if  it  might  be  said  they  were  statements  at  all,  that  I  did 
not  think  they  were  particularly  valuable  in  this  inquiry. 

Senator  Burton.  I  notice  on  the  sheet  on  which  two  of  the  letters 
appear  that  there  is  attached  also  an  interview  or  statement  of  Sec- 
retary McAdoo.  Is  it  understood  that  the  interview  with  Secretary 
McAdoo  is  also  to  go  in,  in  connection  with  the  letters? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  an  interview.  That  is  a  statement 
by  Secretary  McAdoo,  and  is  a  statement  in  explanation  of  the  let- 
ters that  have  already  been  introduced. 

Senator  Burton.  Is  that  to  be  printed  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  quite  willing  that  it  should  be. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  chairman  has  read  only  the  letters. 

The  Chairman.  The  letters  are  all  that  I  desire.  If,  however,  the 
statement  that  Secretary  McAdoo  sent  to  Senator  Fletcher,  explana- 
tory of  the  letters,  is  desired,  it  may  also  go  in,  but  I  see  no  purpose 
in  it. 

Senator  Burton.  Is  there  any  objection  to  its  going  in? 

The  Chairman.  None  at  all.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  following 
from  Secretary  McAdoo  accompanied  the  copies  of  the  letters : 

Exhibit  No.  4. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  18,  1915. 

Secretary  McAdoo  said: 

MOn  Sunday,  February  14,  1915,  the  New  York  Herald,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  champions  of  the  opposition  to  the  shipping  bill,  published  a  grossly 
libelous  article,  in  which  it  sought  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  interested  with  bankers  in  New  York  in  an  effort  to  sell 
to  the  Government  the  interned  German  vessels  if  the  shipping  bill  should  be 
passed.  In  this  article  the  Herald  attributed  certain  statements  to  Senator 
Bristow.  The  attached  correspondence  with  Senator  Bristow  shows  that  the 
Herald  deliberately  falsified  in  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

"I  make  this  statement  in  order  that  the  public  may  get  an  idea  of  the 
methods  which  have  been  employed  by  the  opponents  of  the  shipping  bill  to 
prevent  its  passage." 

I  have  also  a  letter  here  from  B.  N.  Baker,  which,  I  think,  should 

fo  into  the  record.    It  is  as  follows  and  will  be  marked  "Baker 
JxhibitNo.  4": 

Baker  Exhibit  No.  4. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  February  18,  1915. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Walsh, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Walsh:  In  yesterday's  testimony  I  find  I  made  a  little 
slip  of  the  tongue  in  stating  that  it  was  the  German  Government  that  notified 
Mr.  Sickel  not  to  sell  the  ships,  when  I  had  intended  to  say  the  Hamburg  Co. 

I  can  understand  perfectly  how  this  thought  occurred,  if  I  remember  right, 
and  that  was  that  the  German  Government  had  expected  to  be  able  to  use  the 
Interned  ships. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

B.  N.  Baker. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WALLACE  DOWNEY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Downey,  our  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
letter  appearing  at  page  2850  of  the  Congressional  Record,  intro- 
duced on  January  29,  1915,  on  the  letterhead  of  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Association,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City, 
reading  as  follows: 

New  York,  January  15,  1915. 
Mr.  A.  Rothschild, 

Stengel  &  Rothschild,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Deab  Sib:  The  administration  nt  Washington  will  continue  to  press  to  the 
limit  of  its  power  the  so-called  Alexander  bill  (H.  R.  18666),  proposing  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation  of  merchant  vessels,  the  Government  invest- 
ment to  be  $30,000,000  and  operating  losses  many  more  millions.  This  is  a 
socialistic  scheme,  with  International  ramifications.  The  dangers  to  our  Gov- 
ernment and  to  private  business  involved  in  this  startling  project  are  so  far- 
reaching  that  we  believe  you  will  gladly  help  us  to  defeat  it. 

Will  you  not  immediately  write  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  your  State,  and  to  any  other  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
whom  you  can  appeal  to — and  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  address  them  ail — 
a  special  letter  containing  your  strongest  arguments  and  protests  against  a 
proposition  so  obviously  and  overwhelmingly  bad? 

It  could  not  help,  but  prevent,  future  merchant  marine  development.  No 
American  capital  would  enter  the  business  in  competition  with  Government 
owned  and  operated  ships,  and  worse  yet.  Government  owned  and  operated 
ships  could  not  compete  against  privately  owned  foreign  vessels.  Government 
owned  and  operated  merchant  vessels  competing  for  private  business  against 
foreign  vessels  owned  by  private  Interests  would  certainly  cause  international 
jealousy  and  friction,  and  sooner  or  later  would  bring  about  war,  a  fact 
which  of  Itself  ought  to  make  this  socialistic  scheme  Impossible. 

We  are  mailing  this  letter  to  5,000  prominent  business  men  throughout  the 
country,  asking  for  a  good,  solid  American  protest  against  this  Government- 
ownership  scheme.  We  should,  and  would,  mail  20,000  or  50,000  letters  if  we 
had  the  funds  for  stationery  and  stamps.  If  you  will  Inclose  your  check  for 
$10,  we  will  immediately  devote  the  money  to  spreading  this  protest  broadcast. 
The  patriotic,  conservative  business  people  of  this  country  can  not  be  aroused 
against  this  peril  too  quickly. 

I  give  you   my   personal   assurance  that  we  shall   leave  nothing  undone, 
night  or  day,  to  win.     Will  you  not  write  these  letters?    Will  you  not  write  us? 
Faithfully,  yours, 

Wallace  Downey,  Director. 

Did  you  write  that  letter? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  At  the  present,  yacht  broker  and  marine  specialist, 
surveyor,  appraiser,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  office? 

Mr.  Downey.  No.  50  Church  Street. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  following  that  business? 

Mr.  Downey.  Since  1911. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  were  you  in  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Downey.  Shipbuilding,  yacht  building,  dry  docking  and  re- 
pairing of  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  were  you  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  started  to  serve  my  time  in  1880  in  a  repair  yard 
in  Brooklyn.    I  served  my  time  as  an  apprentice,  worked  as  a  ship 
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mechanic,  was  taken  into  the  office  and  became  a  partner,  and  finally 
the  proprietor  of  that  dry-docking  and  repair  business.  I  succeeded 
at  that  business  and  was  ambitious  to  become  a  shipbuilder,  and 
added  about  a  million-dollar  shipbuilding  plant  to  my  repair  plant 
Owing  to  the  unprofitable  condition  and  the  impossibility  of  the 
situation  in  American  shipbuilding,  the  shipbuilding  end  of  the  in- 
dustry that  I  added  bankrupted  the  whole  business,  and  I  lost  the 
entire  business  and  was  ruined  financially. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Downey.  That  occurred  in  1904.  At  that  time  my  yard  was 
thrown  into  bankruptcy.  I  followed  some  special  lines  untU  1908; 
that  is,  doing  special  work,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  justify 
getting  back  into  business  again.  In  1908  I  took  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Tebo  Yacht  Basin  property  in  Brooklyn.  I  was  asked 
to  take  the  management  of  that  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  I  went 
there  to  manage  that  property.  The  Tebo  property  was  a  marine 
site  heavily  in  debt  and  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  when  they  asked 
me  to  try  to  recover  it.  I  worked  with  them  from  1908  until  1911, 
trying  to  establish  a  marine  repair  and  construction  department  and 
to  bring  that  property  back.  They  could  not  furnish  the  necessary 
capital.  The  property  itself  was  valued  at  about  half  a  million 
dollars,  but  they  had  no  working  capital,  no  tools,  or  machinery. 
While  there  I  contracted  to  build  the  nonmagnetic  yacht  Carnegie  for 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  and  bmlt  her,  and  I  did 
quite  an  extensive  dry-docking  and  repair  business.  Finally  they 
asked  me  to  lease  a  part  of  the  property  myself  and  try  to  organize  a 
corporation  and  finally  take  the  entire  property  over.  In  attempting 
to  do  that  I  borrowed  money,  added  that  to  what  I  had  earned  myseli 
personally  from  different  sources  on  special  work,  and  invested  it 
again  in  a  marine  construction  plant  in  New  York.  About  a  year 
alter  I  had  done  that  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed  on  the  Tebo  prop- 
erty.. It  was  entirely  sold  out.  The  owners  were  ruined,  my  lease 
was  canceled,  and  again  I  lost  all  that  I  had  put  in  the  shipyard. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  devoting  myself  to  this  special  work  of 
brokerage,  a  sort  of  marine  specialist,  an  expert  in  different  lines, 
waiting  an  opening  again  to  see  an  opportunity  in  the  marine  indus- 
try in  the  United  States.    I  said  1911, 1  think.    It  was  about  1912. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  been  in  the  ship-brokerage  busi- 
ness since  1911  or  1912? 

Mr.  Downet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  office  been  at  50  Church  Street  since 
that  time? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  had  been  engaged  in  buying  and 
selling  ships? 

Mr.  Downey.  In  buying,  selling  and  chartering,  surveying,  ap- 
praising ;  and  generally  anything  in  the  expert  marine  line. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  done  any  business  in  that  line  with 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  have  built  vessels  for  the  Government  when  I  was 
a  shipbuilder,  but  since  I  have  been  a  broker  I  have  not  bought  from 
the  Government  or  sold  or  chartered  anything  to  the  Government 
At  the  time  that  the  Mexican  War  trouble  was  pending  last  spring 
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I  offered  a  large  ship  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  a 
hospital  ship  or  a  transport,  a  ship  of  about  9,000  tons,  a  passenger 
vessel.  I  came  here  to  Washington  and  offered  her  to  the  several 
departments  of  the  Government.  They  did  not  buy  her.  After- 
wards I  sold  her  to  parties  to  run  from  New  York  to  Bermuda,  and 
she  is  now  running  there. 
The  Chairman.  What  ship  was  that? 
Mr.  Downey.  The  Oceana. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  she  was  a  ship  of  10,000  tons? 
Mr.  Downey.  About  8,200  tons  net,  and  about  10,000  tons  gross* 
I  think :  600  passengers ;  a  first-class  ship. 
The  Chairman.  At  what  price  did  you  offer  her? 
Mr.  Downey.  I  forget  now.    I  offered  her  for  charter  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  an  option  to  the  Government  to  buy  her  during  the 
term  of  the  charter  if  the  Government  wanted  her.    I  do  not  recall 
now  exactly  the  figures.     I  was  acting  only  as  a  broker,  understand. 
I  was  not  the  owner.    The  owner  submitted  the  figures — the  price. 
It  would  only  be  guessing  on  my  part  now.    I  could  not  recall  the 
daily  rates.   The  proposal  was  in  this  shape :  That  if  the  Government 
took  the  ship  for  a  short  term  it  was  at  so  much  per  day ;  for  a  longer 
term  it  was  at  so  much  per  day  at  a  less  rate;  and  if  for  a  longer 
term  at  a  less  rate  per  day,  and  so  on.    Then  the  Government  was  to 
have  the  option.     The  longer  the  term  of  the  charter  the  less  the 
price.    Then  the  Government  was  to  have  an  option  of  keeping  her 
as  long  as  it  liked  on  the  charter  or  buying  her  at  any  time  during 
the  term  of  the  charter. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  recollection  about  the  figures? 
Mr.  Downey.  As  I  recollect,  about  $2,000  a  day. 
The  Chairman.  I  was  not  speaking  about  that.    I  mean  the  pur- 
chasing figure? 

Mr.  Downey.  About  $400,000  I  think  it  was. 
The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  $500,000? 
Mr.  Downey.  It  was  not  $500,000. 
The  Chairman.  $400,000  or  thereabouts? 
Mr.  Downey.  It  is  about  $400,000.    It  was  not  $500,000. 
The  Chairman.  With  what  officer  of  the  Government  did  you 
transact  the  business  ? 
Mr.  Downey.  I  made  written  proposals. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be,  of  course,  to  the  Secretary  of  War? 
Mr.  Downey.  To  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. I  do  not  recall  whether  it  was  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
or  to  the  chief  constructor,  but  substantially  I  offered  her  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  and  possibly  to  others.  I  practically  covered  all  I 
thought  might  do  any  business  in  the  Government  service. 
The  Chairman.  What  was  that  ship? 

Mr.  Downey.  The  ship  was  constructed  about  24  years  ago,  I 
think.  She  was  the  Scott,  an  English  ship,  built  for  the  Union 
Castle  Line.  I  think  that  line  operated  her  only  two  or  three  years, 
when  she  was  sold  to  the  Hamburg- American  Line.  The  Hamburg- 
American  Line  operated  her  for  a  number  of  years,  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  long.  Then  parties  in  the  United  States  chartered  her 
from  the  Hamburg- American  Line. 
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The  Chairman.  By  what  name  was  she  known? 

Mr.  Downey.  The  Oceana.  She  was  originally  the  Scott,  but  was 
changed  to  the  Oceana  I  think  by  the  Hamburg- American  Line. 
Parties  in  the  United  States  chaptered  her  and  put  her  on  the  New 
York-Bermuda  route  in  the  passenger  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  company? 

Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Manson  was  the  individual  that  promoted  the 
company  and  secured,  I  think,  the  charter  of  the  ship.  I  do  not 
recall  exactly  the  name  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 

Mr.  Downey.  I  think  it  was  the  Bermuda- Atlantic,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  They  operated  under  that  name,  I  think.  Finally 
they  purchased  that  ship  from  the  Hamburg- American  Line  and 
ran  her  on  a  New  York- Bermuda  route  for  about  18  months,  I  think, 
but  they  ran  the  ship  down  very  much.  She  was  finally  laid  off. 
They  ran  her  heavily  in  debt  for  repairs  and  coal,  etc.  Then  the 
ship  was  libeled  and  I  think  the  company  went  into  bankruptcy.  I 
am  not  sure  about  that,  but  I  think  they  did.  In  any  event,  the 
creditors  of  the  ship  libelled  the  ship.  A  friend  of  mine  had  bills 
against  her  for  repairs  aggregating  somewhere  about  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  dollars.  She  was  put  up  at  auction  last  March  by  the 
United  States  marshal. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes :  a  year  ago  this  past  March. 

Senator  Burton.  The  past  or  the  coming  March  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  The  coming  March.  Last  March  she  was  sold  at 
public  auction  by  the  United  States  marshal,  and  a  friend  of  mine 
to  whom  she  owed  about  $30,000  bought  her  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  he  paid? 

Mr.  Downey.  $41,000  he  paid  in  addition  to  what  she  already 
owed  him. 

The  Chairman.  That  made  practically  $70,000? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  $70,000  to  $75,000? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes.  He  had  the  ship  lying  up  at  his  dock.  She 
needed  very  extensive  renewals  and  repairs  ana  additions.  I  came 
to  Washington  and  offered  her  to  the  Government  as  she  was,  sub- 

J'ect  to  being  repaired  and  put  in  running  condition  if  they  chartered 
ler;  that  is,  tnat  the  owner  would  have  to  put  her  in  first-class 
running  shape. 

Senator  Burton.  Just  when  was  it  that  you  came  to  Washington 
about  that? 

Mr.  Downey.  Last  April  some  time.  I  think  it  was  during  April. 
It  was  when  the  Mexican  trouble  was  pending.  The  Government 
did  not  take  the  ship.  Then  I  suggested  and  recommended  to  the 
owner  that  he  should  repair  the  ship  and  put  her  in  first-class  con- 
dition, when  she  would  be  more  saleable,  and  in  that  way  he  would 
get  nearer  the  real  value  of  the  ship,  if  she  were  in  presentable 
shape.  He  then  went  ahead  and  did  the  repairs.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  much  he  expended,  but  he  tells  me  about  $100,000.  I 
neglected  to  say  also  that  at  the  Tebo  property  in  Brooklyn  I  had 
constructed  a  small  passenger  steamer  for  the  local  business  down 
in  Bermuda.  A  man  interested  in  that  same  company  for  whom 
I  built  the  vessel  came  into  my  office  about  the  1st  of  September  and 
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told  me  that  the  Bermudian  and  another  ship,  the  name  of  which  I 
do  not  recall,  which  had  been  operating  from  New  York  to  Bermuda, 
were  going  to  be  taken  off  for  use  as  British  transports.    They  were 

ing  to  put  on  the  small  steamer  Trinidad  and  operate  her  from 

rmuda  to  New  York.  Therefore  the  Bermuda  people,  the  hotel 
keepers  and  the  business  people  of  Bermuda,  were  in  very  great 
straits  as  to  what  the  situation  would  be  in  transportation  this 
winter.  Out  of  that,  after  months  of  negotiations,  the  owners  of 
this  ship  sold  her  to  the  Bermuda  people,  and  the  Bermuda- American 
Transportation  Co.  was  organized  and  incorporated  in  New  York, 
and  they  are  now  running  that  ship. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  they  ouy  her? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  think  the  transaction  was  finally  closed  around 
about  the  1st  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  pay  for  her? 

Mr.  Downey.  $250,000. 

Senator  Burton.  Under  what  registry  was  she  during  the  time 
that  you  were  offering  her  for  sale  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Downey.  Originally  she  was  an  English  ship.  Then  she  was 
taken  by  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  and  she  flew  the  Oerman  flag. 
She  must  have  been  a  German  ship,  for  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had 
her  chartered  one  summer  for  an  excursion  to  the  North  Cape,  after 
the  folks  had  chartered  her  to  operate  on  the  Bermuda  route.  While 
they  had  her  chartered,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  operated  under 
the  German  flag  or  the  English  flag,  but  in  any  event  the  company 
that  owned  her  operated  her  to  Bermuda,  as  I  recall,  was  organized 
and  incorporated  in  Toronto,  Canada,  and  the  ship  while  she  was 
operating  the  last  part  to  Bermuda  flew  the  English  flag.  When  she 
was  laid  up  in  New  York  and  libeled  and  attached  by  the  United 
States  marshal,  she  was  an  English  ship.  She  was  sold  at  a  United 
States  marshal's  sale,  and  then  she  was  not  operated  at  all  under 
any  flag  until  the  purchaser  repaired  the  ship,  and  when  I  offered 
her  to  the  Government  she  was  still  in  that  condition,  a  ship  prac- 
tically with  no  flag.  She  was  sold  by  the  United  States  marshal 
and  not  restored  to  regular  ownership.  Then,  prior  to  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Bermuda  people,  and  virtually  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  permitting  foreign  ships  to  come  under  the  American  flag — 
and,  by  the  way,  I  think  she  was  the  first  ship  to  go  under  American 
registry  under  that  new  law — when  she  was  sold  to  the  Bermuda 
people  she  was  an  American  ship  under  that  law,  and  her  title  was 
acquired  last  March,  long  before  any  of  these  present  international 
troubles  arose.  She  is  a  real  American  ship  under  that  law,  free 
of  any  question  about  her  title  being  transferred  after  the  war  broke 
out.    She  was  transferred  months  and  months  before  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  that  she  was  subject  to  trans- 
fer to  American  registry  at  the  time  you  offered  her  to  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Downey.  No;  the  law  had  not  been  passed  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  amend  the  law 
before  you  could  have  completed  the  transfer  or  her  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  Not  at  all.  The  Government  would  have  the  right 
to  take  her  regardless  of  the  law  passed  afterwards.    They  bought 
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English  ships  during  the  Spanish-American  War.  They  bought 
Atlantic  transport  ships  and  turned  them  into  American  transports, 
and  they  became  American  ships. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  event,  the  vessel  having  been  purchased 
by  your  client  in  the  month  of  March,  1914,  for  $41,000,  together 
with  his  own  indebtedness  of  $30,000,  or  thereabouts,  in  the  succeed- 
ing month  of  April  you  offered  her  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
♦States  for  $400,000? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  owner  to  put  her  in  condition;  and  the 
amount  necessary  to  put  her  in  condition  to  do  service,  as  tested  by 
repairs  subsequently  made,  amounted  to  $100,000? 

Mr.  Downey.  H!e  expended  about  $100,000.  We  anticipated  if 
the  Government  took  her,  discussing  it  at  that  time,  that  he  would 
probably  have  to  expend  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000 
to  make  her  suitable  for  the  Government  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Association  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  It  is  a  membership  association,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  have  the  charter  of  the 
corporation  here.  The  purposes  are  set  forth  in  the  charter  very 
shortly^  and  that  will  explain  probably  better  than  I  can  do  it 
otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  read  the  purposes. 

Mr.  Downey.  After  the  preliminaries  it  is  stated  that  the  particu- 
lar business  for  which  the  said  corporation  is  to  be  formed  is  as 
follows : 

To  conduct  a  national  campaign  of  publicity  and  education 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 
Mr.  Downey.  July  15,  1914— 

To  conduct  a  national  campaign  of  publicity  and  education  regarding  the 
lack  of  and  necessity  for  American  merchant  vessels  In  foreign  commerce;  to 
promote  national  cooperation  and  procure  national  action  to  restore  the  United 
States  flag  to  its  rightful  position  and  prestige  among  the  maritime  nations;  to 
demonstrate  the  national  need  of  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  in  foreign 
trade,  built,  owned,  and  manned  by  Americans  for  Americans.  The  territory 
in  which  its  operations  are  to  be  principally  conducted  are  the  United  States 
of  America. 

That  explains  fully  the  purposes.  The  rest  of  the  charter  is  de- 
voted to  details  in  regard  to  the  number  of  directors,  etc.  Do  you 
want  to  embody  those  ? 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  incorporators* 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes.  The  principal  office  of  the  association  is  to  be 
in  New  York  City,  and  the  number  of  directors  five. 

Senator  Simmons.  Whereabouts  in  New  York  City;  any  special 
Til  ace  x 

Mr.  Downey.  No  ;  just  New  York  City.  The  office  is  at  50  Church 
Street.  The  incorporators  are  Wallace  Downey,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Henry  C.  Hunter,  of  New  York;  Walter  H.  Snelling,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.;  William  M.  Beauchelle,  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  and  Harry  **• 
Martin,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  . 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  act  under  which  trie 

incorporation  is  had? 
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Mr.  Downey.  The  act  under  which  clubs  and  membership  organi- 
zations are  incorporated.  It  is  not  a  corporation  for  profit,  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  were  going  to  say  something  about  the 
by-laws. 

Mr.  Downey.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  by-laws  are  also  here, 
and  in  a  general  way  they  are  just  of  the  ordinary  form.  There  is 
&  restriction  as  to  eligibility  for  membership. 

Senator  Burton.  Will  you  kindly  state  what  that  restriction  is. 

Mr.  Downey.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  hunt  that  up,  but  I  can  state  it 
exactly:  Any  American  citizen,  man  or  woman,  not  an  owner  in 
any  foreign  shipping  interest,  or  not  in  the  employ  directly  or 
indirectly  of  any  foreign  shipping  interest.  That  is  the  only  re- 
striction so  far  as  membership  is  concerned.  The  membership 
dues — the  annual  dues — are  $10.    A  life  membership  is  $100. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors 
held? 

Mr.  Downey.  July  24,  1914. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Hunter? 

Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Hunter  is  an  attorney  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  his  office} 

Mr.  Downey.  At  No.  30  Church  Street 

The  Chairman.  No.  30  Church  Street? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  office  is  at  No.  50  Church  Street? 

Mr.  Downey.  No.  50. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  he  come  to  be  interested  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Downey.  Just  as  an  attorney,  drawing  this  charter  at  my 
request,  and  a  temporary  incorporator  and  director.  He  has  now 
resigned. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  his  place? 

Mr.  Downey.  We  have  not  selected  a  successor  to  Mr.  Hunter 
as  yet.  We  have  his  resignation.  He  did  not  intend  to  perma- 
nently remain  as  a  director?  but  merely  acted  as  incorporating 
attorney,  and  to  guide  this  thing  until  we  got  it  on  its  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Snelling  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Snelling  is  a  marine  hardware  man  in  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  transacted  business  with  you,  doubt- 
less, when  you  were  in  the  business  of  building  ships? 

Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Snelling's  father  has  one  of  the  oldest  marine 
hardware  establishments  in  New  York,  and  this  Mr.  Snelling  is  his 
son;  and  I  have  bought  hardware  from  him  in  past  years.  Mr. 
Snelling  is  in  this  matter  serving  as  a  temporary  incorporator  and 
director,  until  such  time  as  he  may  have  substituted  for  him  some 
one  else  who  may  take  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Beauchelle? 

Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Beauchelle  is  a  publisher,  primarily,  and  expert 
advertising  man,  and  is  not  connected  in  any  way,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  maritime  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  his  place  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Downey*  He  lives  in  Newark,  and  he  is  connected  with  the 
Patteson  Press  in  New  York.  I  think  their  address  is  No.  441 
Pearl  Street 
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The  Chairman.  How  did  he  come  to  be  associated  in  this  em- 
ployment? 

Mr.  Downey.  At  my  request,  because  he  is  an  expert  advertising 
organizer  and  publicity  man,  and  is  familiar  witn  printing  and 
such  work  as  might  be  necessary.  This  organization  was  entirely 
at  my  initiative,  and  I  simply  picked  these  men  out  for  their  valu* 
in  the  organization  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  firm  with  which  Mr.  Beauchelle  is 
associated? 

Mr.  Downey.  He  is  selling  agent  for  the  Patteson  Press,  of  New 
York — that  is,  he  solicits  business  for  them;  stationery,  printing, 
catalogue  work,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  is  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Martin  is  a  young  man  who  is  an  expert  at 
gathering  figures,  data,  and  such  details  as  that,  and  is  not  at  all 
connected  with  marine  matters  in  any  way  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  is  he  in  now? 

Mr.  Downey.  He  is  now  doing  special  work  for  life  insurance 
companies — that  is,  investigating  pay  rolls  and  making  adjustments 
in  regard  to  accident  or  personal  injury  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  A  sort  of  an  accountant  and  adjuster? 

Mr.  Downey.  An  expert  accountant  and  adjuster,  and  so  forth; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Snelling,  Mr. 
•  Downey,  you  are  the  only  one  of  the  board  of  directors  who  haa  been 
or  were  at  the  time,  at  least,  in  any  way  connected  with  the  shipping 
business  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  The  only  one;  and  at  that  time  and  now  I  did  not 
and  do  not  own  a  dollar,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  ship  or  in 
any  shipyard,  or  in  any  piece  of  marine  property,  or  interest  of 
any  kind  whatever;  neither  at  the  time  this  was  organized  nor  at 
thepresent  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  object  in  restricting  the  member- 
ship to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  those  who  were  not  in  any 
way  interested  in  foreign  ships? 

Mr.  Downey.  For  this  very  specific  reason:  In  addition  to  being 
in  the  ship  repair  and  ship  building  business — and  also  I  have 
owned  in  vessels — that  is,  I  have  owned  shares  in  American  vessels, 
I  have  owned  shares  in  foreign  vessels,  I  have  owned  vessels  out- 
right and  managed  them  myself,  I  have  hired  and  discharged  cap- 
tains and  engineers  and  crews,  and  so  forth,  and  that  is  my  marine 
experience — I  have  always  taken  as  deep  an  interest  as  I  thought  pos- 
sible in  the  general  maritime  situation  in  this  country  t  hoping  always 
that  it  would  improve,  and  knowing  that  it  can  be  improved  enor- 
mously, knowing  one  of  the  difficulties  that  has  existed  in  this 
country  for  years,  and  I  can  say  that  to  my  personal  knowledge  for 
over  20  years,  that  just  as  recent  development  has  demonstrated  that 
the  secret  service  of  foreign  nations  honeycombs  other  foreign  na- 
tions with  detectives,  spies,  and  so  forth — all  for  their  rightful  pur- 
poses— the  maritime  field  in  this  nation  has  been  honeycombed  with 
representatives  of  foreign  shipping  interests,  oftentimes  splendid 
Americans  but  making  their  bread  and  butter  out  of  foreign  ship 
interests,  and  when  the  question  arises  anywhere  in  this  country, 
either  in  Congress  or  in  commercial  circles,  where  there  has  got  to 
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be  a  line  of  demarcation  drawn  in  favor  of  foreign  shipping  or 
American  shipping,  those  men  naturally  draw  the  line  in  iavor  of 
foreign  interests ;  and  in  innumerable  organizations,  business  organi- 
zations, chambers  of  commerce,  maritime  exchanges,  and  such  or- 


They  get  on  the  committees  representing,  or  supposed  to  be  repre- 
senting, the  efforts  of  these  organizations,  and  when  a  question  is  up 
to  be  decided,  for  instance,  what  sort  of  resolutions  this  chamber  of 
commerce  or  maritime  exchange  shall  send  to  you  gentlemen  at 
Washington,  those  foreign  shipping  representatives  often  dictate 
the  resolutions ;  and  the  logical  result  is  that  the  impressions  con- 
veyed by  those  resolutions  are  absolutely  false,  so  far  as  the  interest 
of  American  shipping  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  considerations  of  that  kind  that  moved 
you  to  make  this  restriction? 

Mr.  Downey.  Absolutely.  I  desire  and  propose  that  this  organi- 
zation shall  be  one  that  will  not  be  dominated  by  any  foreign  ship- 
ping interest ;  and  anything  that  it  can  do,  if  it  Is  possible  for  it  to 
do  anything,  shall  be  done  with  just  one  object  in  view,  and  that  is 
the  Nation's  shipping  against  the  world. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  the  boards  of  trade  in  most  of 
the  large  shipping  towns  are  more  or  less  honeycombed  with  inter- 
ests of  the  kind  that  you  wanted  to  exclude  from  your  organization! 

Mr.  Downey.  I  not  only  think  so,  Mr.  Senator,  but  years  ago  I 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Maritime  Exchange 
of  New  York,  which  was  ostensibly  an  American  institution,  and 
supposedly  represented  them,  the  Maritime  Exchange  of  New  York. 
You  gentlemen  in  Congress  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  that  was 
a  representative  American  shipping  institution.  I  was  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  that  exchange  tor,  I  think,  two  years,  and  I  offered 
resolutions  at  that  board,  doing  what  I  could,  believing  that  we 
might  benefit  American  shipping  interests,  that  we  might  get  the 

restion  more  properly  before  Congress  and  before  the  Nation,  and 
think  I  introduced  probably  more  than  one  resolution.  But  I 
recall  one  very  well,  and  I  tliink  there  were  12  at  the  board,  and 
my  resolution  was  voted  down  at  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Mari- 
time Exchange ;  and,  by  the  way,  the  majority  of  them,  and  I  think 
all  of  them,  were  American  citizens,  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
were  making  livings  out  of  foreign  ships,  of  course.  Then  I  called 
a  meeting  of  the  exchange — the  floor  01  the  exchange — and  got  that 
matter  submitted  to  a  total  vote  of  the  membership  of  the  exchange, 
and  tried  to  get  it  back  into  the  board  of  directors  with  instructions 
to  pass  it,  but  it  was  killed  by  a  vote  of  the  members.  The  majority 
of  the  interest  was  foreign  interests.  A  majority  of  the  members 
"were  American,  but  the  majority  interest  was  foreign. 

(At  11.10  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  took  an  informal  recess,  and 
at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  resumed  its  session.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Downey,  prior  to  the  writing  of  this  letter 
of  January  15,  1915,  what  had  you  done  toward  the  publicity  work 
for  which  your  organization  work  was  effected?  # 

Mr.  Downey.  I  had  done  a  number  of  things ;  nothing  very 
special.    I  had  made  one  or  two  speeches  at  gatherings  of  business 
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people  where  I  was  invited  to  talk  on  this  subject,  and  prior  to  that 
I  did  write  a  letter  to  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress  on  some 
subject — I  do  not  recall  the  exact  subject  now — something  pertaining 
to  shipping  generally. 

The  Chairman.  What  membership  did  your  organization  have  at 
that  time — that  is,  January  15,  1915  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  You  just  want  the  number  up  to  that  date? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Downey  (consulting  list).  About  66  regular  members  and 
about  20  honorary  members. v  There  were  approximately  about  80 
members  all  together. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  there  were  60  paying  members  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  represents  an  initiation  fee  of  $10  each? 

Mr.  Downey.  $10  annual  dues,  and  there  were  four  life-member- 
ship fees. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Bulletin,  Wednesday,  September  9,  1914,  is  an  article  referring  to 
the  work  of  your  association.    Has  your  attention  been  called  to  it? 

Mr.  Downey.  There  have  been  a  number  of  notices  in  the  press 
in  regard  to  it,  but  I  do  not  recall  that  one  especially. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  article  marked  "  Dow- 
ney Exhibit  No.  1." 

Mr.  Downey.  I  should  like  to  ask  something,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
reply  to  that  question  as  to  what  I  had  done  prior  to  January  15, 
1915,  I  replied  that  I  had  written  a  statement  on  this  subject.  I 
recall  now  that  I  had  written  a  very  considerable  number  of  letters 
to  the  press  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Downey.  I  recall  this  article. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  offered  in  evidence. 

(The  article  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

Downey  Exhibit  No.  1. 

upbuild  mabine  by  educating  public — work  of  united  states  merchant  ma- 
rine association — is  not  advocating  remedial  legislation-1— direct  subsidy 
"  distasteful  " — opposes  government  ownership  of  vessels. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  during  the  past  day  or  two  In  the  campaign  of 
publicity  being  carried  by  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Association  and 
there  has  been  extensive  discussion  as  to  who  was  financing  his  new  movement 
to  develop  an  American  merchant  marine.  Wallace  Downey,  who  is  director- 
treasurer  of  the  association,  declined  when  asked  yesterday  to  give  the  names 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association  of  any  of  the  prominent  members  of 
the  association.  He  stated,  however,  that  the  membership  was  representative 
of  the  shipping  and  shipbuilding  industry  and  included  some  of  the  largest 
shipbuilders.  Mr.  Downey  said  that  the  association  did  not  have  any  other 
motive  aside  from  that  of  educating  the  public  on  the  need  of  a  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  was  not  advancing  any  particular  plan  for  the  development  of 
American  shipping. 

The  association  was  incorporated  "to  conduct  a  national  campaign  of  pub- 
licity and  education  regarding  the  lack  of  and  necessity  for  American  merchant 
vessels  In  foreign  commerce;  to  promote  national  cooperation  and  procure  na- 
tional action  to  restore  the  United  States  flag  to  its  rightful  position  and  pres- 
tige among  maritime  nations." 

Since  he  beginning  of  the  European  war  much  "  publicity  "  has  been  produced 
as  to  its  effect  on  the  movement  of  American  manufactures. 
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Mr.  Downey  is  a  shipbuilder  with  a  plant  in  New  York  and  earned  consid- 
erable fame  when  he  built  the  yacht  Meteor  for  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Dis- 
cussing the  work  of  the  association,  Mr.  Downey  said : 

"The  American  merchant  marine  has  been  in  a  deplorable  state  for  many 
years  and  the  present  war  has  shown  clearly  that  this  country  urgently  needs 
vessels  flying  the  American  flag.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  educate 
the  public  on  the  requirements  of  the  seaboard.  A  manufacturer  now  in  the 
interior  manufactures  his  goods  and  places  them  on  a  freight  car  for  export 
to  South  America.  The  goods  arrive  at  the  coast  and  are  placed  on  a  ship 
flying  a  foreign  flag.  Their  safety  is  subject  to  conditions  In  their  own  coun- 
tries, whereas  were  the  goods  on  a  vessel  flying  the  American  flag  their  safety 
would  be  assured. 

44  The  granting  of  a  direct  subsidy  to  shipping  is  distasteful  to  me.  The  cam- 
paign of  publicity  which  this  association  is  sending  out  expresses  my  views 
solely  and  are  not  dictated  by  any  of  its  members,  but  I  can  say  that  our  mem- 
bers are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  work.  What  we  will  eventually  advocate 
after  the  public  ha^s  been  fully  acquainted  with  shipping  conditions  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  this  country  is  doubtful.  We  have  not  given  consideration  to 
this  subject  We  will  lend  all  our  efforts  to  secure  conditions  that  will  tend 
to  aid  in  the  growth  of  our  shipping." 

Asked  whether  the  upbuilding  of  our  merchant  marine  by  the  purchase  of 
foreign-built  ships  under  the  amended  registry  law  would  afford  a  panacea 
for  the  evils  now  existing,  Mr.  Downey  replied  that  second-hand  shipping  was 
not  as  satisfactory  as  newly  built  vessela  Endeavors  to  ascertain  whether 
American  shipyards  were  financing  the  association  were  Ineffectual. 

Questioned  what  remedial  legislation  could  be  secured  for  the  development 
of  the  merchant  marine  without  recourse  to  the  direct  ship  subsidy,  Mr.  Downey 
stated  that  the  organization  of  what  could  be  termed  an  international  commerce 
commission  with  power  to  supervise  the  work  would  be  the  first  step. 

"  The  Government  should  advance  to  the  shipbuilders  of  this  country  funds 
to  enable  them  to  operate.  For  a  period  of  20  years  such  loans  should  be  made 
so  that  shipbuilders  could  accept  contracts.  The  funds  thus  secured  should 
bear  the  usual  rate  of  Interest  and  be  repayable  when  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try had  been  grown  to  full  strength.  Other  industries  are  protected  by  a  tariff 
until  they  can  compete  with  foreign-made  products;  why  should  not  the  ship- 
building industry  receive  some  form  of  protection?  The  Government  should 
foster  shipbuilding  by  this  form  of  indirect  subsidy,  which  I  believe  would 
be  beneficial  in  creating  a  merchant  marine  of  American-built  ships." 

A  letter  sent  out  by  Mr.  Downey,  under  date  of  September  7,  discusses  the 
subject  of  Government  versus  private  ownership  and  operation  of  merchant 
vessels,  in  which  he  opposes  the  plan  embodied  in  the  legislation  now  pending 
in  Washington  because  of  the  possibility  of  becoming  embroiled  in  difficulties 
with  foreign  nations.    In  his  letter  Mr.  Downey  says : 

"To  partially  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  this  project,  which  some  of  our 
statesmen  seem  willing  to  dispose  of  as  part  of  a  hurried  routine,  approximate 
figures  are  instructive.  The  proposed  $25,000,000  would  only  be  initial.  Official 
statistics  will  show  that  a  modest  United  States  foreign-going  tonnage  should 
approximate  5,000,000  tons,  minimum  average  construction  cost  at  $60  per  ton — 
$300,000,000  (same  tonnage  built  to  Government  specifications  in  Government 
yards  will  cost,  minimum,  $390,000,000).  Depreciation,  repairs,  and  insurance, 
minimum  at  15  per  cent,  $45,000,000  annually.  The  cost  of  Government  staff 
to  solicit,  secure,  and  transact  international  transportation  is  impossible  to  com- 
pute. It  is  also  impossible  to  compute  Government  operating  costs,  but  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  United  States  merchant  vessels,  constructed  and  operated  at 
United  States  Government  operating  costs  and  kept  operating  at  rates  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  vessels,  would  sink  many  millions  annually,  or  contra,  if  rates 
were  fixed  to  just  pay  operating  expenses  of  United  States  Government  vessels, 
then  foreigners  would  coin  money. 

44  This  great  problem  is  up  to  the  business  men  of  the  United  States.  Farm- 
ers, tradesmen,  manufacturers,  financiers,  and  statesmen  must  now  realize  that 
the  necessity  and  value  of  American  merchant  vessels  is  not  limited  to  sea- 
coast  interests.  American  shipbuilders  and  operators  are  absolutely  necessary 
cogs  in  our  national  industrial  machine.  If  our  machine  continues  to  depend 
upon  foreign  cogs  it  will  be  stalled  from  time  to  time,  as  at  present,  and  will 
always  be  regulated  largely  in  the  interests  of  foreign  competitors.  Control 
of  and  discrimination  in  transportation  is  an  option  on  commerce." 
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Mr.  Downey.  The  statements  in  that  article  are  largely  erroneous. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  inquire  of  you  as  to  some  of  them. 

Senator  Simmons.  Were  those  articles  which  were  published  in 
the  press  signed  by  you,  or  were  they  published  without  signature? 

Mr.  Downey.  They  were  signed  by  me. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  so  published? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  language  in  this 
article : 

Much  Interest  has  been  shown  during  the  past  day  or  two  in  the  campaign 
erf  publicity  being  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Marine  Association,  and  there 
has  been  extensive  discussion  as  to  who  was  financing  this  new  movement  to 
develop  an  American  merchant  marine.  Wallace  Downey,  who  is  director- 
treasurer  .of  the  association,  declined,  when  asked  yesterday,  to  give  the  names 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association  or  of  any  of  the  •prominent  members 
of  the  association.  He  states,  however,  that  the  membership  was  representative 
of  the  shipping  and  shipbuilding  industry,  and  included  some  of  the  largest  ship- 
builders. 

Is  any  of  that- 


Mr.  Downey.  That  is  not  true.  That  is  a  statement  by  a  reporter, 
which  is  not  true.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  should  like  to  explain 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Directly,  Mr.  Downey;  but  first  tell  us  what  part 
of  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Downey.  The  specific  statement  that  the  membership  was 
representative  of  the  largest  shipbuilding  interests.  That  is  abso- 
lutely not  true,  as  I  said  no  such  thing,  and  that  was  the  inference 
on  the  part  of  a  young  gentleman  that  came  making  an  ulterior 
investigation. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  inquire,  then,  specifically  about  that 
This  says,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  declined,  when  asked,  to  give 
the  names  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association.  What  is  the 
fact  about  that? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  did.  The  way  he  asked  for  it,  I  told  him  it  was 
none  of  his  business. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  names  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
association  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  gave  him  the  same  answer,  because  of  the  shape, 
and  so  forth,  of  his  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  This  article  says: 

He  stated,  however,  that  the  membership  was  representative  of  the  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  industry,  and  included  some  of  the  largest  shipbuilders. 

Mr.  Downey.  That  was  not  true. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  true? 

Mr.  Downey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Downey.  In  fact,  at  the  time  of  that  report,  there  were  very 
few  members.  I  told  him  that  the  membership  rule  did  not  permit 
of  any  joining  the  organization  who  represented  foreign  shipping 
interests  or  had  an  interest  in  foreign  shipping,  and  in  a  general 
way — I  can  not  recall  specifically  what  I  did  say  to  him,  tor  this 
reason,  that  he  was  a  very  impertinent  young  gentleman,  and  after 
asking  him  what  he  was  inquiring  for,  what  interest  he  had  in  it,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  he  was  simply  seeking  for  something  upon 
which  to  base  a  writing  that  he  could  go  and  give  to  the  newspapers. 
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The  Chairman.  I  hope  not  very  characteristic  of  his  class. 

Mr.  Downey.  Not  at  all;  not  at  all.  But  that  was  substantially 
true;  and  the  day  after  that  was  published  I  called  up  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  a  great  many  untruthful  statements  in  that,  and  the 
way  that  came  about.  I  think  his  name  was  Mr.  Willis,  that  I  talked 
to  on  the  phone,  and  I  explained  the  details  of  this  association ;  and 
then  Mr.  Willis  told  me :  "  Mr.  Downey,  whenever  you  desire  to  make 
any  statements  or  to  have  an  article  published,  you  write  it  and  sign 
it  and  send  it  here  and  it  will  be  published,  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
publish  any  statement  contradicting  any  errors  that  are  in  this  state- 
ment."   But  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  do  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  this  impertinent  young  gentleman  you 
speak  of  tell  you  at  the  time  that  he  was  representing  the  Journal  of 
Commerce? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes ;  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  gave  us  his  name,  I  think? 

Mr.  Downey.  What? 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  us  his  name? 

Mr.  Downey.  No;  I  did  not.  I  do  not  recall  his  name.  I  gave 
you  the  name  of  the  editor  with  whom  I  talked  over  the  telephone 
the  next  day.    I  think  his  name  was  Mr.  Willis. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  of  the  largest  shipbuilders  who 
were  members  of  your  organization? 

Mr.  Downey.  What  is  the  date  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  September  9. 

Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Frazier,  treasurer  erf  the  Harlan  &  Hollings- 
worth  Co.,  was  a  $10  member  at  that  time.  Mr.  Carroll  Smith,  of 
the  Cramp  Ship  Building  Co.,  was  a  $10  member  at  that  time.  The 
Clyde  Steamship  Co.  was  a  life'  member  at  that  time.  Mr.  Edgar 
Luckenback  was  a  $10  member  at  that  time.  That  was  all.  I  might 
add  that  the  only  shipbuilding  contributions  up  to  that  time  were 
the  $10  of  Mr.  Frazier  and  the  $10  of  Mr.  Carroll  Smith.  They  rep- 
resented the  shipbuilding  fraternity. 

The  ship-owning  fraternity  would  be  represented  by  the  Clyde 
Steamship  Co.,  a  life  membership,  and  Edgar  Luckenback,  a  $10 
membership. 

I  would  like  to  explain  that  Mr.  Carroll  Smith,  of  the  Cramp 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  Mr.  Frazier,  of  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth 
Co.,  joined  this  organization  as  a  personal  matter,  because  they  be- 
lieved in  the  principle  of  more  publicity  in  regard  to  this,  and  they 
did  not  join  it  as  the  representatives  of  their  shipbuilding  companies, 
and  the  shipbuilding  companies  never  have  joined. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  ship  companies  besides  the  Clyde  Co. 
have  become  members? 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  not  be  well  to  put  that 
list  of  membership  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Downey  if  he  can  furnish 
us  a  copy  of  that  list? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  list  includes  down  to  what  date? 

Mr.  Downey.  Down  to  the  date  when  I  received  your  subpoena, 
the  17th  of  February. 
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The  Chairman.  With  the  date  when  each  became  a  member? 

Mr.  Downey.  Each  one;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Besides  the  Clyde  Co.  there  were  what  lines? 

Mr.  Downey.  The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  is  an 
American  company,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Downey,   x  es. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Clyde  Co.? 

Mr.  Downey.  Is  an  American  company.  Those  are  the  only  steam- 
ship members. 

Senator  Simmons.  Down  to  what  date? 

Mr.  Downey.  Down  to  the  17th  of  February. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  let  us  have  the  copy  of  that 
list  that  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  is  that,  down  to  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary? 

Mr.  Downey.  There  are  more  than  that  now,  of  the  $10  members. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  does  not  give  them  all? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  roughed  this  up  the  day  before  I  left  New  York.  I 
think,  according  to  this,  about  78  per  cent  of  the  membership  are 
entirely  outside — 78  per  cent  in  number  are  entirely  outside — of 
maritime  affairs  altogether,  and  they  are  distributed  pretty  well 
all  over  the  country,  and  about  15  per  cent  only  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership fees  has  been  paid  by  people  connected  with  the  shipping 
business. 

The  Chairman.  The  list  to  which  you  have  been  referring  is  the 
paper  now  marked  "  Downey  Exhibit  2,"  is  it? 

(The  exhibit  referred  to  will  be  found  in  full  at  the  end  of  this 
hearing.) 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  of  these  members  secured  in  accordance 
with  your  letter  of  January  15,  1915  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  A  number  of  the  $10  members — did  you  mean  any 
of  these  shipping  members  secured  in  connection  with  that  letter? 

The  Chairman.  No;  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes;  a  number  of  $10  subscriptions  of  membership 
came  in  after  that  letter.  They  are  all  down  there,  with  the  dates 
and  names,  and  there  are  no  shipping  people  among  those  that 
came  in. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  letters  like  the  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 15,  1915,  did  you  send  out? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  think,  including  that,  and  I  think  there  was  a  later 
one,  there  are  somewhere  approximately  near  7,000. 

Senator  Burton.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  do  not  think  I  understood 
that. 

Mr.  Downey.  I  think  we  have  sent  out  approximately  7,000  circu- 
lar letters  asking  business  people  all  over  the  country  to  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  ship  purchase  bill. 

Senator  Burton.  What  does  this  mean  in  this  statement: 
"Stamps"? 

Mr.  Downey.  We  had  designed  a  little  stamp.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  one  with  me  or  not.    I  do  not  believe  I  have.    It 
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was  a  stamp  about  that  long  [indicating],  with  an  American  flag  on 
it,  with  a  red,  white,  and  olue  frame,  and  a  slogan  on  the  stamp 
u  Raise  our  flag  on  ocean-going  merchant  vessels."  The  purpose  of 
that  stamp  was  to  circulate  throughout  the  country  and  create  interest 
in  this  thought  of  a  merchant  marine  among  the  people,  outside  of 
actual  maritime  people,  and  we  had  100,000  of  those  stamps  printed, 
and  we  have  sola  them  at  $5  per  thousand,  and  upon  the  profits  made 
out  of  those  stamps  we  buy  postage  stamps  and  stationery,  and  where 
you  see  money  paid  in  for  "  stamps  "  it  means  a  sale  of  those  slogan 
stamps.  The  American  Blower  Co.,  of  Detroit,  for  instance,  bought 
$50  wor*h — 10,000  stamps — and  we  have  had  orders  for  them  from 
a  variety  of  people,  some  small  quantities  and  some  large. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  go  into  that  a  little  more  definitely, 
I  want  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  few  other  things  in  this  article 
in  the  Journal  of  Commerce ;  the  following,  for  instance.  You  are 
reported  as  having  said,  on  the  occasion  of  the  interview  referred  to, 
as  follows : 

The  granting  of  a  direct  subsidy  to  shipping  is  distnsteful  to  me.  The  cam- 
paign of  publicity  which  this  association  is  sending  out  expresses  my  views 
solely,  and  are  not  dictated  by  any  of  its  members,  but  I  can  say  that  our 
members  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  work.  What  we  will  eventually  advo- 
cate after  the  public  has  been  fully  acquainted  with  shipping  conditions  of  the 
merchant  marine  of  this  country  is  doubtful.  We  have  not  given  consideration 
to  this  subject.  We  will  lend  all  our  efforts  to  secure  conditions  that  will  tend 
to  aid  in  the  growth  of  our  shipping. 

I  want  to  inquire  of  you  whether  since  that  was  written  you  have 
arrived  at  any  definite  idea  as  to  what  should  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  have ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  send  out  any  literature  expressive  of  that 
idea? 

Mr.  Downey.  No.  I  have  in  letters  to  various  people  expressed  it; 
not  in  that  letter  of  the  15th  that  you  have  quoted  there,  but  to  busi- 
ness people  who  have  written  and  asked  me,  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  what  I  would  suggest.  I  have  written  them  that  I  have 
in  mind,  that  I  am  designing  now,  a  maritime  compensation  act.  I 
am  not  and  never  have  been  in  favor  of  a  flat  subsidy  to  shipping, 
because  it  is  mathematically  wrong;  at  some  times  could  not  be  just 
to  the  shipowner  and  at  other  times  could  not  be  just  to  the  Govern- 
ment, because 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Downey,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go 
into  the  reasons,  and  your  attitude  will  be  all  that  will  be  necessary 
for  the  present. 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  remark  that  my  inquiry  was  directed 
rather  to  the  position  taken  by  your  association  than  to  your  own 
individual  views. 

Mr.  Downey.  The  attitude  of  the  association  toward  anything 
that  has  been  suggested  by  the  association  in  relation  to  shipping 
is  substantially  my  view,  expressed  through  the  association. 

The  Chairman.  This  article  continues : 

Questioned  what  remedial  legislation  could  be  secured  for  the  development 
of  the  merchant  marine  without  recourse  to  the  direct  ship  subsidy,  Mr.  Downey 
stated  that  the  organization  of  what  could  be  termed  an  international  com- 
merce commission  with  power  to  supervise  the  work  would  be  the  first  step. 
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Mr.  Downey.  That  "  international  commerce  commission  "  is  abso- 
lutely a  mistake.  That  statement  is  idiotic  so  far  as  anything  of  that 
kind  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  The  article  goes  on : 

The  Government  should  advance  to  the  shipbuilders  of  this  country  funds  to 
enable  them  to  operate.  For  n  period  of  20  years  such  loans  should  be  made 
so  that  shipbuilders  could  accept  contracts.  The  funds  thus  secured  should 
bear  the  usual  rate  of  interest  and  be  repayable  when  the  shipbuilding  industry 
has  been  grown  to  full  strength.  Other  industries  are  protected  by  a  tariff 
until  they  can  compete  with  foreign-made  products,  why  should  not  the  ship- 
building Industry  receive  some  form  of  protection?  The  Government  should 
foster  shipbuilding  by  this  form  of  indirect  subsidy,  which  I  believe  would  be 
beneficial  in  creating  a  merchant  murine  of  American-built  ships. 

I  take  it  that  that  was  your  own  individual  view? 

Mr.  Dow  net.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  no  attitude  taken  by  your  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Downey.  Not  at  that  time.  He  asked  me  what  my  view  would 
be  in  regard  to  a  possible  way.  He  speaks  of  an  "  international 
commerce  commission."  I  did  say,  and  I  say  now,  that  I  am  going 
to  work  for  the  creation  by  the  United  States  Government  of  a 
maritime  commission,  an  American  maritime  commission,  not  an 
international  commission.    That  is  one  part. 

The  Chairman.  Now  will  you  tell  us  what  response  was  made  in 
a  monetary  way  to  your  appeal  contained  in  your  letter  of  January 
15?    What  did  it  bring? 

Mr.  Downey.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  look  at  that  list,  I  think  I 
can  tell  you  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Downey  (after  examining  list).  That  was  January  15. 
Eleven  subscriptions  for  annual  membership  at  $10. 

The  Chairman.  Eleven? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burton.  Are  you  not  in  error  about  that?  Are  there  not 
more  than  11  annual  memberships? 

Mr.  Downey.  Oh,  yes;  much  more;  but  the  chairman  asked  me 
how  many  were  the  result  of  my  letter  of  January  15. 

Senator  Burton.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  sent  out  about  7,000  of  those  letters? 

Mr.  Downey.  Not  7,000  of  that  one  letter.  That  and  another 
circular,  two  issues,  covered  about  7,000. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  many  copies  of  this 
letter  you  sent  out? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  think  about  4,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  with  you  a  copy  of  that  later  letter? 

Mr.  Downey.  No;  I  have  not.  1  think  the  later  letter  is  also  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  was  the  date  of  that  letter? 

The  Chairman.  January  15. 

Senator  Simmons.  Here  is  a  letter  appearing  in  the  speech  of 
Senator  Ransdell,  at  page  3646  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Downey.  That  is  the  second  letter. 
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Senator  Simmons.  This  is  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Febru- 
ary 8, 1915,  and  it  reads  as  follows : 

United  States  Merchant  Marine  Association, 

50  Church  Street,  New  York,  January  29,  1915. 
Mr.  R.  J.  Corbitt, 

C orbit t  Buggy  Co.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  are  going  to  ask  you  to  do  two  things,  because  we  have  got  to 
do  two  things: 

First  We  believe  it  a  patriotic  duty  for  every  friend  of  the  merchant  marine 
to  write  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  his  State,  or  any  other 
Senators  or  Representatives  whom  he  can  properly  appeal  to,  to  oppose  the 
so-called  ship-purchase  bill  (the  Alexander  bill)  by  vote  and  voice  as  hard  as 
he  can;  that  socialistic  proposition  would  surely  involve  our  country  in  no 
end  of  difficulties  abroad  and  at  home.    Will  you  not  do  this  writing? 

8econ&  We  have  got  to  ask  you  to  join  us  in  our  work  by  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  association.  This  $10  membership  fee,  we  venture  to  say,  is  about 
the  smallest  sum  which  any  organization  has  ever  invited  you  to  subscribe, 
but  we  will  make  every  dollar  of  it  do  the  work  of  two — or  ten — because  we 
are  spreading  the  organization  and  the  propaganda  everywhere  we  can  just  as 
fast  as  the  backing  of  our  friends  will  permit 

You  can  mail  us  a  check  for  this  trifling  sum — becoming  thereby  a  member 
of  the  association  for  one  year — in  the  positive  assurance  that  it  will  be  de- 
voted to  combating  this  dangerous  legislation  and  to  proposing  constructive 
and  correct  legislation  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  positive  assurance  that 
we  shall  win,  because  we  are  right 

Will  you  not  help  us?  Will  you  not  do  the  writing  to  your  Senators  and 
Representatives?  Will  you  not  enable  us  to  use  your  $10  to  help  make  the 
work  successful?  Many  are  looking  to  us  to  defeat  this  socialistic  shipping 
bill  and  then  to  take  the  lead  in  the  constructive  program.  We  don't  shirk 
the  responsibility,  but  we  must  have  your  help.  Will  you  not  give  it? 
Faithfully,  yours, 

Wallace  Downey,  Director. 

That  is  the  letter  I  refer  to. 

Mr.  Downey.  That  is  the  second  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  interrogate  him  on  that  letter, 
Senator? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  I  should  like  to  ask  just  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Downey,  what  did  you  mean  in  this  letter  when  you  said  this, 
referring  to  this  $10,  "  We  will  make  every  dollar  of  it  do  the  work 
of  $2  or  $10"? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  mean  that  in  this  Nation  the  shipping  people  are 
in  fact  an  infinitesimal  minority;  they  have  been  struggling  for  30 

{rears  to  do  something  .on  this  question,  and  they  have  failed  abso- 
utely  and  nothing  ever  will  be  accomplished  until  the  great  Nation 
that  has  grown  up  away  from  the  sea  shores  are  brought  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  a  merchant  marine  in  any  maritime  nation  is  an  absolute 
necessity  both  commercially  and  from  a  military  standpoint,  and 
that  this  Nation  does  not  know  to-day;  and  if  I  buy  $10  worth  of 
postage  stamps  and  send  that  many  letters  broadcast  and  it  con- 
vinces one  material  business  man  in  the  interior  of  this  country  that 
this  maritime  question  of  this  Nation  is  a  great  and  vital  question, 
and  I  interest  him,  that  is  worth  not  only  one  or  ten  times,  but  it  may 
be  worth  a  thousand  times  the  $10,  getting  that  brain  to  a  realization 
that  it  does  make  a  difference  to  this  Nation  away  from  the  sea- 
shores whether  we  have  an  American  merchant  marine  or  not.  It  is 
making  a  vital  difference  right  now.    They  have  been  neglecting  it 
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for  30  years,  and  they  are  now  suffering  from  their  30  years'  neglect, 
and  they  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  raised  in  any 
way  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  campaign  of  publicity  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  The  statement  of  membership  is  a  statement  of  the 
entire  funds  received  from  all  sources,  and  it  aggregates  $1,776. 

The  Chairman.  What  compensation  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  have  gotten  no  definite  compensation.  There  has 
been  no  definite  compensation  arranged  for  my  services.  I  have 
another  memorandum  here.  [After  consulting  memorandum.]  I 
have  received  $90  in  partial  payment  of  moneys  that  I  had  advanced 
to  the  association  for  postage  and  stationery  and  typewriting,  etc., 
when  the  association  was  not  in  funds  to  do  things  that  were  neces- 
sary to  do.  I  have  personally  advanced  somewhere  about  $250.  I 
have  received  $90  of  that  back,  and  I  have  received  $138.65  on 
vouchers  that  will  be  charged  up  to  account  of  services  rendered. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  arrangement  about  your  salary? 

Mr.  Downey.  There  is  no  definite  arrangement  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  had  a  meeting  of  your  members? 

Mr.  Downey.  Oh,  ves. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Mr.  Downey.  A  meeting  of  the  directors;  not  a  general  meeting  of 
the  membership. 

The  Chairman.  No  meeting  of  the  members? 

Mr.  Downey.  Not  of  the  general  membership. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  meetings  has  your  board  of  directors 
had? 

Mr.  Downey.  One. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  held? 

Mr.  Downey.  Julv  24. 

The  Chairman.  rttiat  was  the  organization  meeting? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  powers,  if  any,  were  given  to  you  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Downey.  The  duties  of  officers  were  specified  at  that  time  as 
follows : 

The  president  shall  perform  the  regular  duties  of  a  presiding  officer  at  all 
meetings  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  secretary  shall  record  the  proceedings  of  all  the  meetings  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

The  treasurer  and  managing  director  shall  perform  the  duties  of  executive 
officer  of  the  association.  He  is  hereby  authorized  to  procure  necessary  office 
accommodations,  stationery,  furniture,  and  equipment,  and  to  hire  and  dis- 
charge and  fix  the  remuneration  of  necessary  employees,  and  to  arrange  banking 
facilities  and  to  pay  and  collect  moneys  and  to  make  and  sign  leases,  agree- 
ments, checks,  and  membership  certificates  and  other  necessary  documents 
or  vouchers  of  the  association. 

The  position  of  treasurer  and  managing  director  is  that  which  I 
hold. 

The  Chairman.  You  practically  became  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  you  practically  became  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  became  the  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  practically,  all  the  powers  of  the  corpora- 
tion were  vested  in  you? 
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Mr.  Downey.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  directors  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  board  of  directors  has  never  met  since? 

Mr.  Downey.  No. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  really  anything  that  has  gone  out  has 
been  your  work  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  Absolutely ;  personal  responsibility. 

TheCHAiRMAN.  And  reflected  your  views? 
.  Mr.  Downey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  moneys  thus  received  by  you  have  been  disbursed  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes,  siK 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  let  me  see  that?  Is  it  precisely  of  the 
fame  kind  as  the  one  you  have  already  given  us,  Downey  Exhibit 
No.  2? 

Mr.  Downey.  No;  the  list  already  given  you  is  that  of  receipts,  and 
this  is  of  disbursements.  I  should  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  was  made  up  very  hurriedly.  These  are  both  within  a  fraction 
of  being  correct,  but  I  received  your  subpoena  about  noontime  of 
the  day  before  I  was  to  be  here,  and  that  was  hurriedly  taken  off 
of  memorandum  books  and  check  books,  etc,  and  it  is  substantially 
true.    There  may  be  errors  of  small  matters. 

The  Chairman.  This  statement  referred  to  will  be  marked 
"Downey  Exhibit  No.  3";  and  with  the  reservations  which  you  have 
made,  is  this  a  correct  statement  of  the  disbursements  made  by  the 
association  under  your  direction? 

(The  paper  referred  to  will  be  found  printed  in  full  at  the  end 
of  this  section.) 

Mr.  Downey.  Substantially,  that  is  a  correct  and  complete  state- 
ment. There  may  be  small  errors  of  additions,  or  something  like 
that,  made  in  the  hurry. 

The  Chairman.  This  gives,  under  date  of  September  5,  "Office 
rent,  stenographer,  postage  stamps,  stationery."  That  represents  let- 
ters which  were  issued? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes,  sir ;  and  rental,  too,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  that  all  of  these  items  are  apparently  of  the 
same  character,  representing  payment  of  stenographers,  and  the 
preparation  of  letters,  and  the  transcribing  of  letters,  postage  stamps, 
etc. ;  but  I  see  here  is  "  Cash,  advertising  account."  What  does  that 
mean?    This  is  under  date  of  September  11. 

Mr.  Downey.  What  is  the  amount? 

The  Chairman.  $3. 

Mr.  Downey.  That  was  advertising  the  sale  of  the  slogan  stamps — 
advertising  the  fact  that  we  had  those  slogan  stamps — and  I  think 
that  $3  was  all  in  connection  with  the  slogan-stamp  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Under  date  of  October  14  is  "  H.  C.  Heissenbuttel, 
payment  of  cash  advanced."    Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  came  in  the  office  one  day 
when  I  wanted  to  get  out  a  lot  of  letters  and  was  short  $5  for  postage 
stamps,  and  I  borrowed  $5  from  Heissenbuttel,  and  I  paid  it  back 
to  him. 

The  Chairman.  On  November  6  I  see,  "Salary  and  commission 
account,  J.  S.  Kelley,  $25."    Who  is  he? 
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Mr.  Downey.  He  is  a  man  I  sent  out  soliciting  memberships,  and  I 
paid  him  for  his  services. 

Senator  Burton.  What  is  that  amount  paid  to  Kelley  ? 

The  Chairman.  $25.  Here  is  "Expense,  office  rent"  The  asso- 
ciation occupied  the  offices  which  you  had  theretofore  occupied? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  divide  the  expense? 

Mr.  Downey.  About  half  and  half. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Downey.  Practically,  in  the  last  five  months  three-quarters- 
yes;  seven-eighths — of  the  office,  the  use  of  the  office,  has  been  de- 
voted to  this  association. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  some  items  here  for  photographic  work. 
What  was  that? 

Mr.  Downey.  That  was  in  connection  with  getting  up  the  design 
of  the  slogan  stamp.  I  think  it  was  photographing  some  artist's 
preparation. 

The  Chairman.  Under  date  of  November  10  I  see  "  Salary  and 
commission  account,  P.  J.  O'Leary,  $15."    What  was  that? 

Mr.  Downey.  Soliciting  memberships. 

Senator  Burton.  How  much  went  to  O'Leary? 

The  Chairman.  $15;  and  then  again,  $7.50.  What  arrangement 
did  you  make  with  these  gentlemen  who  were  soliciting  memberships? 

Mr.  Downey.  That  they  were  to  earn,  or  try  to  earn,  about  $20  a 
week. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  under  what  arrangement  were  they  to 
work?    What  pay  were  they  to  get? 

Mr.  Downey.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  first  year's  contributions  that 
they  procured. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  R.  L.  Garcelon  is  mentioned  here  in  the  same 
connection. 

Mr.  Downey.  That  was  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Doing  the  same  work? 

Mr.  Downey.  And  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  were  securing  memberships  on  the 
basis  of  40  per  cent  of  the  $10? 

Mr.  Downey.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  first  annual  dues  that  they 
procured. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  here  an  item  of  January  11,  "Patteson 
Press,  on  account  stationery,  $100." 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  that  item? 

Mr.  Downey.  The  Patteson  Press  printed  10,000  of  these  folders, 
about  20,000  letterheads,  and  I  think  about  20,000  envelopes. 
Their  total  bill  was  $330.  That  charge  there  is  a  payment  on  ac» 
count  of  that  $330  bill,  and  the  balance  is  due.  The  association  had 
not  had  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  balance  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  find  from  any  items  of  the  account 
rendered  that  you  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  public  to  your 
work  in  any  way  except  by  the  putting  out  of  these  two  letters  that 
have  been  introduced  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Downey.  With  the  addition  of  a  number  of  letters  to  the 
public  press,  prior  to  that  time. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  paper  published  the  letter  or  communica- 
tion, or  whatever  it  was? 

Mr.  Downey.  The  one  I  recall  specifically  was  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  which  I  think  published  that  letter  complete. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  time  was  that? 

Mr.  Downey.  Sometime  in  September;  I  think  along  about  the 
middle  of  September. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Downey.  A  number  of  other  papers  had  extracts  from  the 
letter.  I  recall  that  the  New  York  Times  had  an  editorial  quoting 
a  part  of  my  letter,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  had  a  long  editorial 
quoting  a  part  of  my  letter,  and  I  received  clippings  from  various 
papers  over  the  country  of  editorials  based  upon  the  statements  in 
my  letter. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  letter  you  put  out  in  the  month  of 
September  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  Sometime  in  the  month  of  September;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  paper  did  you  actually  give  the  letter? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  do  not  think  I  actually  gave  it  to  any.  I  mailed 
it  to  all  of  the  newspapers  as  far  as  we  had  money  to  buy  postage 
stamps;  only  limited  to  that.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  sent  it  to 
others.  There  are  about  27,000  publications,  I  understand,  in  this 
country  with  editorial  writers  on  each  one  of  them,  and  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  sent  it  to  each  one;  but  we  had  not  funds  to  do  so, 
and  I  sent  it  to  whatever  number  we  were  able  to  pay  for  at  that 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  about  what  that  number  was? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  think  it  was  around  1,800  or  2,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  now  recall  that  any  paper  printed 
it  except  the  Philadelphia  Ledger? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  recall  that  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  did  print  it 
complete,  and  I  recall  that  a  great  many  other  papers  printed  a  part 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  keep  a  file  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  No;  I  did  not  bother  about  it.  I  have  not  had 
the  office  staff  to  take  care  of  all  those  details. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  know  whether  the  letter  was  printed 
at  all  or  not? 

Mr.  Downey.  One  editor,  somewhere  in  Illinois,  who  was  propri- 
etor or  editor  of  two  papers,  wrote  me  a  two-page  letter  thanking 
me  for  the  information  on  maritime  affairs  that  was  contained  in 
my  letter,  and  congratulating  me  on  the  plan,  and  advising  that  I 
should  organize  a  publicity  committee.  That,  substantially,  is  what 
the  association  is  for. 

The  Chairman.  And  through  a  newspaper  man  you  learned  that 
it  got  into  the  hands  of  a  newspaper  in  Illinois? 

Sir.  Downey.  From  his  own  hand.  Then  somebody  sent  me  a 
clipping  from  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  I  do  not  now  recall 
who  sent  it,  but  someone  sent  the  entire  clipping.  Then  I  read  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  in  a  number  of 
papers  parts  of  this  letter  and  editorials  based  upon  the  letter. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Downey.  No;  I  have  not.  I  looked  through  the  office  the 
other  day  ancrtried  to  find  a  copy  of  it,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  find- 
ing it.  It  is  there  somewhere,  amongst  the  stuff.  I  should  be  very 
glad,  indeed,  to  send  you  a  copy  if  I  can  find  it. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  do  so,  please? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  will  do  so  if  I  can  find  the  original. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  likewise,  what  further  did  you  do  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  this  campaign  of  publicity  for  which  your  organiza- 
tion came  into  being? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  have  talked  with  innumerable  people  on  the 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  put  out  any  other  literature? 

Mr.  Downey.  No;  I  have  put  out  thousands  of  copies  of  this 
folder.    I  have  used  about  10,000  of  these  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  document  which  is  now  marked 
"Downey  Exhibit  No.  4"? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burton.  I  beg  pardon.;  just  a  minute.  Is  the  letter  that 
was  published  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia  here  as  an 
exhibit? 

Mr.  Downey.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  That  is  the  letter  that  I  say  I 
tried  to  find  a  copy  of  before  I  came  on  here,  but  I  could  not  turn 
it  up.  As  I  recall,  that  was  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  Sep- 
tember 20.    I  am  almost  certain  it  was  September  20. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  circular  you  referred  to  as  Downey 
Exhibit  No.  4? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  put  this  circular  out? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  had  those  printed  in  July,  I  think  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  in  July? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  could  not  state  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  in  July, 
I  think,  I  got  delivery  of  them,  and  we  have  been  using  them,  stick- 
ing them  in  letters  and  circulating  them  as  far  as  we  possibly  could. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  were  they  printed? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  designed  it,  wrote  every  word  of  it,  and  it  was 
printed  by  the  Patteson  Press. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  did  you  get  out? 

Mr.  Downey.  Ten  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  cost  you? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  can  not  answer  exactly  what  they  cost.  The  Pat- 
teson Press  bill,  entire,  for  printing,  is  $330,  and  that  includes  the 
printing  of  10,000  of  these,  20,000  envelopes,  and  20,000  letterheads. 
That  is  the  total  cost,  and  I  can  not  remember  now  what  these  fold- 
ers cost  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  payment  for  this  particular  item  found 
anywhere  in  this  account? 

Mr.  Downey.  There  is  $100  paid  the  Patteson  Press  on  account 
of  that  stationery  bill,  in  which  bill  the  printing  of  these  was  in- 
cluded. 

The  Chairman.  The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  still  due? 

Mr.  Downey.  Is  still  due. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  there  any  work  done? 
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Mr.  Downey.  I  was  invited  to  make  a  speech  before  an  organiza- 
tion in  Jersey  the  other  night.    I  have  had  letters  from  a  number  of 
boards  of  trade  in  various  parts  of  the  country  wlRch  I  presume' 
have  read  some  of  my  letters  in  the  newspapers,  and  they  have  asked 
me  for  information.    I  have  written  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  asking  what  work  you  did? 

Mr.  Downey.  All  of  that  is  work  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  put  out  any  of  the  literature? 

Mr.  Downey.  Oh,  hundreds  of  individual  letters.  For  instance, 
when  I  sent  out  each  of  those  circular  letters,  1  received  letters  back 
from  people  who  had  received  those  letters,  asking  me  for  informa- 
tion on  maritime  affairs,  and  asking  me  for  my  opinion  in  regard  to 
it;  and  then  I  would  write  a  specific  letter  to  those  people  who  in- 
quired. I  have  written  a  great  many,  I  should  say  hundreds,  of 
tnose  special  letters. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  correspondence  arising  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Downey.  Exactly;  growing  out  of  that  circular  letter. 

The  Chairman.  But  so  far  as  putting  out  matter  for  the  inf  orma-" 
tion  of  the  public  in  a  public  way  is  concerned,  you  have  now  told 
us  everything  that  has  been  done? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  use  of  any  of  the  press  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  No.  Everything  I  sent  to  the  newspapers,  I  sent  it 
direct  from  our  office  to  the  editor  of  the  paper,  whoever  he  was. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Burton.  I  really  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  no 
more  serious  conspiracy  than  this  pending  concerning  ships,  Con- 
gress is  safe,  and  we  can  sleep  well  at  night.  It  seems  to  me  pathetic 
rather  than  dangerous.  Just  a  few  questions  I  should  like  to  ask. 
This  association  was  formed  before  the  ship  purchase  act  was  in- 
troduced, was  it  not? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Burton.  Whatever  work  was  done 

Mr.  Downey.  Was  regardless  of  that. 

Senator  Burton.  Was  under  way  before  that  time?  This  is  a 
complete  statement  here  of  all  your  receipts? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes,  sir;  and  here  is  the  bank  book  balanced  up 
to  the  day  I  left  New  York,  to  confirm  that. 

Senator  Burton.  The  total  amount  is  $1,776  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  Of  which  about  15  per  cent — you  have  a  memo- 
randum here  that  it  was  16  per  cent? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes;  it  is  15  or  16  per  cent,  about. 

Senator  Burton.  Was  paid  by  maritime  people? 

Mr.  Downey.  By  maritime  members ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burton.  I  notice  the  first  item  on  this  statement  of  re- 
ceipts is  "American  Bankers'  Association,  New  York.    Stamps,  $5." 

Mr.  Downey.  That  was  for  slogan  stamps.  We  received  an  order 
from  the  American  Bankers'  Association  for  1,000  of  those  stamps. 

Senator  Burton.  A  good  share  of  these  contributions  came  from 
exporters,  or  prospective  exporters,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Downey.  Not  a  great  share  of  them.  I  think  there  are  three 
or  four  export  concerns  there. 
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Senator  Burton.  What  is  the  Nichola  Stone  &  Myers  Co.? 

Mr.  Downey.  It  is  a  lumber  concern  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I  believe 
the  largest  in  Cleveland. 

Senator  Burton.  Here  I  notice  Scotte  &  Bowne,  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Downey.  They  are  the  cod-liver  oil  people. 

Senator  Burton.   Yes.     And  there  is  A.  G.  Spalding  Bros. 

Mr.  Downey.  They  are  the  sporting-goods  people. 

Senator  Burton.  Yes.  These  contributions  came  from  a  great 
variety  of  persons? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes ;  and  from  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  Burton.  The  corporation  was  not  by  any  means  organized 
to  oppose  this  ship  purchase  act  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  No,  sir;  not  by  any  means. 

Senator  Burton.  It  was  to  promote  your  ideas  and  those  of  your 
associates  in  regard  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  American  merchant 
marine? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes ;  that  is  the  primary  purpose.  % 

Senator  Burton.  Are  you  in  the  employ  of  any  shipowning  or 
shipbuilding  company? 

Mr.  Downey.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Burton.  Have  you  visited  Washington  in  this  connection 
until  you  were  subpoenaed  here? 

Mr.  Downey.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  been  in  Washington  since  the 
ship  purchase  bill  has  been  pending  until  I  arrived  here  the  other 
day  in  answer  to  your  subpoena. 

Senator  Burton.  Have  you  communicated  with  any  Members  of 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  in  regard  to  the  ship  pur- 
chase bill  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  Only  one.  Senator  Pomerene  wrote  me  a  letter  ask- 
ing me  what  my  objections  were  to  the  ship  purchase  bill,  and  I  wrote 
Senator  Pomerene,  I  think,  a  three  page  letter,  at  his  request;  and 
that  is  the  only  letter  I  have  written  directly  to  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  on  this  subject. 

Senator  Burton.  That  letter  has  not  appeared  in  the  record,  I 
believe? 

Mr.  Downey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burton.  So  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  say,  in  regard  to  the  Congressional  Record 

Senator  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dowtney.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  referred  to  in  it  at  all. 

Senator  Burton.  Have  you  talked  with  any  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative in  regard  to  this  ship  purchase  bill? 

Mr.  Downey.  No,  sir;  not  a  single  one. 

Senator  Burton.  Are  you  aware  of  there  being  any  lobby  here  to 
oppose  the  ship  purchase  bill? 

Mr.  Downey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burton.  Have  you  known  anything  in  regard  to  the 
organization  of  any  lobby  to  oppose  this  bill? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  do  not  know  of  any  organized  lobby  in  Washing- 
ton to  oppose  that  bill,  and  from  what  I  do  know  of  general  maritime 
conditions  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  30  years,  and  in  Wash- 
ington, I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  there  is  no  organized  lobby, 
and  anything  that  is  said  or  done  is  just  desultory,  as  I  have  said  it 
and  done  it,  each  one  doing  what  he  can. 
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Senator  Burton.  You  have  not  paid  any  agent  to  come  here,  cer- 
tainly? 

Mr.  Downey.  Not  one. 

Senator  Burton.  Or  engaged  anyone  to  oppose  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  Not  a  dollar. 

Senator  Burton.  The  primary  object  of  vour  organization  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  ship  purchase  bill? 

Mr.  Downey.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Burton.  You  yourself  have  practically  been  the  sole 
manager  of  the  affairs  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes. 

Senator  Burton.  And  nothing  would  be  done  without  your  sanc- 
tion and  your  knowledge,  would  it? 

Mr.  Downey.  It  would  be  impossible.  Nothing  has  been  done 
except  what  I  am  responsible  for. 

Senator  Burton.  I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  if  Mr.  Downey,  who  evidently 
has  given  very  large  consideration  to  this  subject,  would  give  us  in 
writing  his  ideas  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  to  restore  or  establish 
a  mercantile  marine.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  sufficiently  pertinent 
to  this  inquiry  to  justify  his  stating  it  here. 

^  The  Chairman.  I  should  think,  Senator,  that  would  be  quite  out- 
side the  inquiry. 

Senator  J3urton.  Quite  outside  the  subject  of  this  inquiry;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  desirable  for  us  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion we  can  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Downey.  I  shall  be  very  much*  pleased,  Senator,  to  give  you 
all  the  information  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
have  the  witness  write  us  a  letter,  and  then  we  can  determine  after- 
wards whether  it  is  of  sufficient  relevancy  to  the  question  to  have  it 
published  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Downey.  I  might  say  I  have  always  thought  it  very  unfor- 
tunate that  that  bill  was  not  discussed  before  the  committee  in  Wash- 
ington, with  public  hearings,  where  everyone  could  go  and  state  their 
views.  I  have  been  in  the  past  20  years  at  Washington  repeatedly 
before  congressional  committees,  talking  on  these  subjects,  and  I 
think  that  the  potentialities  of  the  bill  are  more  serious  than  those 
of  any  other  bill  that  has  ever  been  dealt  with  in  Congress,  in  my  ex- 
perience, pertaining  to  maritime  affairs,  and  I  have  always  thought 
it  was  a  great  injustice  and  a  great  mistake  that  it  was  not  properly 
and  publicly  discussed  before  it  was  presented.  I  am  not  saying  this 
as  a  part  of  the  record,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Burton.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  there  is  no  objection  to  its 
going  in,  is  there? 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  want  to  inquire  from  you  if  you  know  an 
association  which  passes  under  the  name  of  the  National  Merchant 
Marine  Association? 

Mr.  Downey.  The  National  Merchant  Marine  Association? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  with  an  office  in  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Association  Building. 

m  Mr.  Downey.  I  have  heard  of  a  number  of  so-called  marine  asso- 
ciations and,  as  I  stated  here  awhile  ago,  associations  in  this  country 
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and  different  business  bodies  in  this  country  are  honeycombed  with 
foreign  shipbuilding  interests  organized  for  definite  purposes. 
Please  note  I  am  not  finding  any  fault  with  the  foreign  shipping 
people.  I  admire  them.  They  are  magnificent.  I.  should  like  to  see 
the  time  in  the  United  States  when  we  could  compare  with  them, 
and  in  spite  of  any  remarks  I  make  here  in  regard  to  their  honey- 
combing and  getting  at  our  inside  and  keeping  us  throttled  through 
doing  it — that  is  what  they  have  been  doing — they  have  got  it  now, 
and!  give  them  great  credit  for  being  that  able  in  the  business. 
A  great  many  of  these  associations,  while  ostensibly  organized  to 
promote  American  maritime  interests  are  not  organized  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  are  organized  to  appear  on  the  surface  to  be  doing 
that,  but  actually  they  are  stabbing  us  in  the  back,  some  of  them. 
One,  I  know,  that  was  organized  out  of  ideas  gotten  from  me  in  my 
office,  was  organized  specifically  for  the  purpose,  if  it  ever  was  or- 
ganized— they  put  out  literature  specifically  for  the  purpose — of 
making  money. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  care  to  particularize  when  you  speak 
of  the  associations  that  thus  really  subserve  the  interests  of  the  for- 
eign shipowners? 

Senator  Burton.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  ought  to 
give  that  publicly.  He  might  give  it  to  the  committee.  It  might 
make  a  reflection  on  some  ox  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  desire  to  have  him  give  it  unless  he 
cares  to. 

Senator  Burton.  I  do  not  know  that  our  functions  would  support 
that  at  all;  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  should  be  conveyed  the 
apprehension  of  this  witness  that  they  are  doing  that  work,  when 
they  are  not. 

Mr.  Downey.  I  have  no  fear  of  doing  or  saying  anything  on  this 
subject  because  it  is  public,  but  as  to  making  a  statement  here  offi- 
cially, naming  someone  else  that  is  doing  something,  while  I  may 
know  that  they  are  doing  it  and  why  they  are  doing  it,  I  could  not 
produce  court  evidence  that  they  are  doing  it,  and  therefore  I  would 
prefer  not  to  mention  any  names  here  officially. 

The  Chairman.  Getting  back  to  the  National  Merchant  Marine 
Association,  do  you  know  the  officers  of  that  association  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  The  National  Merchant  Marine  Association?  I  do 
not  know  that  organization.  I  think  I  have  heard  of  it.  When 
this  organization  was  incorporated  at  Albany  the  papers  announced 
the  incorporation.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  received  a  telephone 
call  from  a  Mr.  Both,  a  man  whom  I  had  never  met,  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  this  organization,  and  I  told 
him  yes.  He  said,  "  Well,  I  am  "—I  forget  whether  he  said  presi- 
dent, treasurer,  or  director — "  I  am  so-and-so  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine League,  and  I  want  to  see  you  at  once." 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  Roth,  his  name  was.  I  asked  why  he  wanted  to  see 
me.  He  said,  "Why,  I  am  So-and-so  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
League,  and  I  have  been  working  on  this  a  long  time,  and  I  notice 
you  nave  incorporated  along  the  same  line,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
you  come  down  to  my  office."  I  said,  "  Well,  now,  how  long  have 
you  been  operating  a  marine  league  in  New  York?"    He  said, 
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marine  league  up  to  that  day.  I  told  Mr.  Both  that  I  had  an  idea 
here  that  I  was  going  to  put  forward  in  a  certain  way,  and  that  I 
thought  there  was  no  necessity  of  my  going  to  his  office ;  and  I  did 
not  go,  and  I  have  not  seen  him,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
what  he  is  doing ;  and  I  had  never  heard  of  it  before  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  price  of  $416,000  that 
was  paid  for  the  Oceana  did  not  include  all  the  claims  against  it? 

Mr.  Downet.  The  indebtedness  of  the  Oceana  for  which  she  was 
liable,  aggregated,  I  think,  somewhere  near  $100,000.  Morse,  who 
became  the  owner,  the  bidder  in,  had  repair  bills  on  her.  I  think 
they  originally  ran  up  to  somewhere  near  $50,000,  and  amounts  had 
been  paid  on  account,  and  I  think  prior  to  her  sale  they  were  reduced 
to  about  $30,000  that  she  owed  him,  and  I  think  she  owed  the  Rob- 
bins  Co.  a  large  bill,  and  I  think  she  owed  a  large  coal  bill,  and  I 
think  the  remainder  of  the  indebtedness  prior  to  the  sale  aggregated 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100.  That  is  only  general 
knowledge.    I  do  not  know  specifically. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  creditors  whose  claim  was  embraced  in 
that  amount,  aggregating  perhaps,  $30,000,  bid  her  in  for  $41,000? 

Mr.  Downey.  $41,000;  yes,  sir.  I  should  like  to  remark  here  that 
in  connection  with  that  ship  there  has  been  some  reflection,  and 
some  remarks  have  been  made,  about  the  price  at  which  she  had  been 
offered  to  the  Government.  Whoever  made  the  remarks,  and  a 
number  of  other  people  commenting  about  her  value,  said  "  She  is  only 
worth  so  much  because  this  man  only  bid  her  in  at  so  much,  or  only 
paid  so  much  for  her  when  he  bid  her  in."  If  you  should  consider 
that  ship  in  connection  with  any  of  these  question  at  all  in  any  way, 
I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  specifically  that  the  price  at  which 
any  ship  or  any  other  article  is  sold  at  public  auction  has  got  very 
little  relation  to  its  real  intrinsic  value  used  in  its  own  place,  where 
it  is 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  committee  are  all  lawyers, 
Mr.  Downey,  and  they  appreciate  that  fact.  Do  you  remember  what 
the  Hamburg- American  Lane  got  for  her? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  understand  they  got  $200,000  for  her.  I  do  not 
know  that.    I  understand  it.    I  have  heard  that  talked  about 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  from  this  witness. 

Senator  Burton.  Is  it  not  particularly  true  that  there  seems  to  be 
some  embarrassment  about  her  register?  I  do  not  think  that  she  ever 
lost  her  British  register,  and  that  the  person  who  bought  her  must 
take  that  into  account,  that  she  could  only  be  used  in  that  way,  and 
that  what  is  still  further  especially  against  her  value  is  that  she  can 
be  used  only  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Downey.  No;  when  she  was  bid  in  she  was  a  foreign  ship, 
and  there  was  no  American  law  at  that  time,  so  that  she. was  a  drug 
on  the  market.  She  is  a  complete  high-class  passenger  ship  of  the 
same  class  as  the  Philadelphia,  which  runs  across  the  Atlantic  here 
in  the  American  Line,  built  about  two  years  ago  in  Philadelphia. 
She  was  a  ship  that  had  very  little  commercial  use,  and  she  was  a 
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foreign  ship  when  she  was  sold  at  auction  and  the  law  had  not 
passed,  so  that  it  did  not  affect  her  at  all.  If  that  law  had  begn 
passed  when  the  ship  was  sold  at  auction  she  would  have  brought 
more  money. 

Senator  Burton.  As  I  understand,  you  have  received  no  specific 
salary  for  your  work? 

Mr.  Downey.  No,  sir;  the  funds  so  far  contributed  to  the  asso- 
ciation do  not  permit  of  the  consideration  of  any  salary. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  all,  Mr.  Downey. 

Senator  Burton.  That  will  be  all. 

(At  12  o'clock  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Thursday,  Feb- 
uary  25, 1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 

Downey  Exhibit  No.  2. 

[United    States   Merchant   Marine    Association    (Inc.),    50    Church    Street,    New   York. 

H.  H.  Martin,  president;  Wallace  Downey,  director-treasurer;  William  H.  Bauchelle, 
secretary.] 

Statement  of  total  receipts  from  all  source*. 

July    to   American  Bankers'  Association ,  New  York stamps . .  $5. 00 

Sept.,    Augustus  MacKensie,  New  York  (insurance) dues. .  10. 00 

incl.      American  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  (Jo.  (manufacturers) do 10. 00 

C.  D.  Durkee  &  Co.,  New  York  (hardware) stamps. .  65. 00 

Charleston  Daily  Courier  (daily  paper) do 5. 00 

Marine  News  Publishing  Co. ,  New  York dues. .  10. 00 

M.  F.  Dunne  Co.,  New  York  (machinists) stamps..  5.00 

Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Corporation  (shipyard) dues. .  10. 00 

Nicholson  &  Son,  Newark,  N.J stamps. .  3. 00 

Carroll  Smith,  New  York dues..  10.00 

Ash  ton  Valve  Co.,  New  York  (valve  manufacturers). .  .stamps. .  5. 00 

Walter  Coleman  &  Sons,  Rhode  Island  (blocks) do 10. 00 

Parksburg  Iron  Co.,  Parksburg,  Pa do 5. 00 

Scotte  &  Bowne,  New  Jersey  (Scott's  Emulsion) do 10. 00 

H.  B.  Wiggins  &  Co.,  New  Jersey  (merchants) do 5-00 

Alex.  Pollack  Co.,  New  York  (tailors) do 5. 00 

Wisenheimer  Co.  (merchants) do 5. 00 

Simon  Wickes  (insurance) do 2. 00 

Sept.    5 .  Clyde  S teamsh  lp  Co . ,  N ew  York life  membership . .  100. 00 

Sept.    5.  Edgar  Luckenback dues. .  10. 00 

Sept.     8.  Merritt  &  Chapman,  New  York  (derricks).. do 10. 00 

Sept.  12.  C.  M.  Lane,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y stamps. .  5. 00 

Sept.  12.  American  Blower  Co.,  Detroit do 50. 00 

Sept.  12.  Merritt  &  Chapman,  New  York do 5. 00 

Sept.  22.  Whittelsy  &  Whittelsy,  New  York  (architects) do 5-  00 

Sept.  30.  Nicola  Stone  &  Meyers,  Cleveland do 4. 90 

Oct.      2.  J.  F.  Noll  &  Co.,  New  Jersey  (seed  merchants) do 5. 00 

Oct.      3.  Nitram  Co.,  New  Jersey do....  10.00 

Oct.      3.  J.  Wiss  &  Son,  New  Jersey  (jewelers) do ^'92 

Oct.      6.  G.  M.  Pynchon,  New  York  (bankers) dues. .  10. 00 

Oct.      6.  Amos  Carver,  New  York otamps..  5.00 

Oct.      7.  Fields  Pendleton,  New  York do....  5.00 

Oct.    1 4 .  A merican-Hawaiian  S teamship  Co life  membership . .  100. 00 

Oct.    23.  Hanan  &  Son,  New  York  (boots  and  shoes) dues. .  10.  (^ 

Oct.    28.  Griscom-Russell  Co.  (manufacturers) do ^'22 

Oct.    28.  Grisc >m-Russell  Co stamps..  5.00 

Oct.    30.  Johnston  &  Collins,  New  York  (insurance) do 5. 00 

Nov.     3.  F.  M.  Dunbaugh contribution. .  5. 00 

Nov.     6.  Whitall-Tatum  Co.,  New  York  (druggists'  glass) do 100. 00 

Nov.     6.  Columbia  Rope  Co.,  New  York stamps. .  0-  W 

Nov.   10.  Wm.  P.  Clyde contribution..  100.00 
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Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Ian. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


13. 
13. 
16. 
16. 
24. 
25. 
28. 

2. 

7. 

8. 
12. 
14. 
18. 
18. 
23. 

7. 

8. 

8. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
12. 
16. 
16. 
19. 
20. 
20. 
21. 
21. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
26. 
26. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 

1. 

1. 

3. 

5. 

5. 

5. 

5. 

5. 

8. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
12. 
12. 
13. 
13. 
17. 


Hanan  <k  Son,  New  York  (boots  and  shoes) stamps 

F.  A.  Ringler  Co do . . . 

United  Piece  Dye  WorkB contribution. 

J.  Lichtman  &  Son stamps. 

R.  C.  Black,  New  York'. dues 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Reynolds,  New  York contribution . 

W.  C.  Witherbee,  New  York dues. 

Milm  ine-Bodman  Co contribution. 

E .  Pf arrius do . . . 

Sinclair  Valentine  Co dues. 

William  Reinschneider contribution. 

Witherbee  &  Sherman do. . . 

Nye  A  Jenkins do... 

H.  B.  Roelker do... 

Muller-Schall  Co do. . . 

Ellicott  Machine  Co dues . 

A.  G.  Spalding  Bros do. . . 

Texas  Company do. . . 

W.  A.  DuBois contribution. 

Jas.  Shewan  &  Sons dues. 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Co do... 

Cash 


Wallace  Downey — cash  advanced 

Export  Lumber  Co dues . 

Home  Market  Club,  Boston,  Mass stamps. 

John  J .  Riker contribution . 

John  Boyle  &  Son dues. 

Murphy  Varnish  Co do. . . 

William  Seller  Co do... 

J.  C.  Battelle do. . . 

W.  J.  Murry do . . . 

Quintard  Iron  Works do... 

Francis  Leland do. . . 

R.  C.  Veit do... 

American  Writing  Paper  Co do... 

Hisey-Wolf  Machine  Co do. . . 

C.  E.  Tripp do... 

Jeffry  Mfg.  Co do. . . 

P.  S.  Hill. do... 

Jas.  Graham do . . . 

C.  C.  Smith contribution. 

McConway  Thorly do . . . 

J.  B.  Olney do... 

Higgins  Mfg.  Co duea. 

Moore  Brass  &  Metal  Works do... 

Milmore  Corporation stamps. 

Bucyrus  Co dues. 

Lovell  Mfg.  Co do . . . 

G.  A.  Draper do... 

Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co do. . . 

R.  A.  Low do... 

Locomotive  Superheater  Co do. . . 

Robert  B.  Gregory,  pianos do. . . 

Anchor  Duck  Mills do. . . 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Foundry  Co do. . . 

Koeler  £  Cambell,  pianos do. . . 

W.W.  Shilling do... 

H.  T.  Hecht do... 

Philip  S.  Dyer do. . . 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore do. . . 

Illinois  Steel  Co do. . . 

Ohio  Iron  &  Steel  Co do. . . 

The  Milton  Mfg.  Co do... 

J.  F.  Welborn , do. . . 


$10.00 

3.00 
50.00 

2.50 
10.00 
50.00 
10  00 
60.00 
25  00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10  00 
50.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
100.00 
10.00 

5.00 
50.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

5.00 
50.00 

5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Total  receipts  (E.  and  O.  E.) 1, 776. 00 
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Downey  Exhibit  No.  3. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Sept.    5.  Officerent $29.17 

Sept.    5.  Stenographer 10.00 

Sept.    5.  Postage  stamps 5. 00 

Sept.    5.  Stationery 5. 83 

$50.00 

Sept.    5.  Laura  Smith: 

Multigraphing 38. 91 

Typewriter  service 2. 36 

Sept.    5.  Notary  service 1.75 

Sept.    5.  Interest 22 

43.24 

Sept.    7.  Special  overtime  typewriter  work 3.00 

Sept.    7.  Postage 2.00 

5.00 

Sept.    8.  New  York  Telephone  Co 6. 15 

Sept.    8.  J.  Doushkiss,  printing 4. 00 

Sept.    9.  Cash,  multigraphing  letters 5.00 

Sept.  11.  Cash,  advertising  account $3.00 

Sept.  11.  Cash,  postage  stamps 2. 00 

5.00 

Sept.  12.  Cash,  stenographer 10. 00 

Sept.  12.  Cash,  office  assistant 7.00 

Sept.  12.  Cash,  multigraphing  and  printing 9. 00 

Sept.  12.  Cash,  Palmer,  services 4. 00 

Sept.  12.  Cash,  Wallace  Downey,  on  account  advances 20. 00 

*  '  50.00 

Sept.  12.  J.  R.  Windover,  services  and  commission  on  stamps 10. 00 

Sept.  15.  Wallace  Downey,  on  account  advances 10. 00 

Sept.  15.  Expenses,  multigraphing 5. 00 

Sept.  15.  Expenses,  stenographer 10. 00 

Sept.  30.  Expenses,  stenographer : 5. 00 

Sept.  30.  Expenses,  postage  stamps 4. 00 

Oct.      2.  Expenses,  stenographer,  on  account 5.00 

Oct.      3.  Expenses,  stenographer  on  account $10. 00 

Oct.      3.  Expenses,  stamps 5. 00 

15.00 

Oct.      3.  Expenses,  office  sundries 5. 00 

Oct.      6.  Expenses,  postage  stamps 5. 00 

Oct.      9.  Expenses,  I .  Hyman,  stenographer,  balance  due 6. 67 

Oct.    10.  Commission  account,  C.  E.  Connell,  selling  stamps 10. 00 

Oct.    10.  W.  W.  Downey,  jr.,  account  services 6. 05 

Oct.    14.  H.  C.  Heissenbuttel,  payment  of  cash  advanced 5. 00 

Oct.    14.  Wallace  Downey,  account  services 20.00 

Oct.    15.  Wallace  Downey,  account  services 20.00 

Oct.    15.  Expense,  office  map 2. 80 

Oct.    17.  Wallace  Downey,  account  services 15. 00 

Oct.    19.  Wallace  Downey,  account  of  cash  advanced 15. 00 

Oct.    22.  Expense,  postage  stamps 2. 00 

Oct.    28.  Expense,  New  York  Telephone  Co 9.56 

Oct.    28.  Expense,  postage  stamps $3. 00 

Oct.    28.  Expense,  commission  on  stamp  sales 2. 00 

5. 00 

Oct.  30.  Expense,  stenographer  and  typewriter  account 5. 00 

Nov.  6.  Salary  and  commission,  account  J.  S.  Kelley 25. 00 

Nov.  6.  Expense,  office  rent;  Hudson  &  Manhattan  R.  R.  Co 29. 17 

Nov.  6.  Salary  and  commission,  account  P.  J.  O'Leary 15. 00 

Nov.  7.  Expense,  stenographer $12.00 

Nov.  7.  Expense,  stationery 1. 40 

Nov.  7.  Expense,  postage  stamps 6.  60 

Nov.     7.  W.  Downey,  on  account 5. 00 

'  25.00 

Nov.     9.  Wallace  Downey,  on  account  of  cash  advanced 5. 00 

Nov.   10.  Expense,  photographic  work 5. 00 

Nov.   10.  Expense,  E.  Levick 4.50 
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Nov.   10.  Salary  and  commission,  account  P.  J.  O'Leary $15. 00 

Nov.    10.  Salary  and  commission,  account  J.  S.  Kelley 25. 00 

Nov.   11.  Expense,  account  cash  advanced  by  Wallace  Downey 25. 00 

Nov.   13.  Wallace  Downey,  on  account  of  caan  advanced 15.00 

Nov.    16.  Salary  and  commission,  account  P.  J.  O'Leary 7.50 

Nov.   17.  Salary  and  commission,  account  R.  L.  Garcelon 12.  50 

Nov.   17.  Wallace  Downey  on  account  advances 20. 00 

19.  Expense,  stenographer  and  typewriter $15. 00 

19.  Expense,  postage 3. 00 

19.  Expense,  stationery  and  sundries 4. 50 

■  22.50 

19.  Expense,  printing 2. 50 

21.  Expense,  typewriter  service $12. 00 

21.  Expense,  postage  stamps 3. 00 

15.00 

23.  Expense,  printing 3. 25 

24.  Expense,  New  York  Telephone  Co 16. 84 

24.  Expense,  postage  stamps • 3. 00 

25.  Salary  ana  commission,  account  P.  J.  O'Leary,  soliciting 20. 00 

25.  Expense,  typewriter  service $12. 00 

25.  Expense,  postage  stamps 3. 00 

15. 00 

30.  Wallace  Downey,  account  cash  advanced 10. 00 

Dec.      2.  Expense,  postage  stamps 1. 00 

2.  Expense,  typewriting  service $8. 00 

2.  Expense,  postage  stamps 2. 00 

10.00 

2.  Salary  and  commission,  account  P.  J.  O'Leary,  soliciting 20. 00 

4.  Expense,  office  sundries 8. 50 

7.  Salary  and  commission,  account  P.  J.  O'Leary 10. 00 

7.  Expense,  typewriter  service 10. 00 

8.  Expense,  postage  stamps $3. 00 

8.  Expense,  multigraphing 2. 50 

5.50 

9.  Legal  services 5. 00 

Dec.    10.  Expense,  postage  stamps $2. 00 

Dec.    10.  Expense,  stationery 3. 00 

5.00 

Dec.    11.  Salary  and  commission  account,  P.  J.  O'Leary 10. 00 

Dec.    12.  Expense,  typewriter  sendee 15. 00 

Dec.    14.  Expense,  clerk  hire 15. 00 

Dec.    15.  Expense,  postage  stamps $2. 00 

Dec.    15.  Expense,  typewriter  service 3.00 

5.00 

Dec.    17.  Salary  and  commission  account,  P.  J.  O'Leary 10.00 

Dec.    18.  Salary  and  commission  account,  P.  J.  O'Leary 10. 00 

Dec.    18.  Wallace  Downey  account,  services 10.00 

Dec.    19.  Expense,  stenographer  and  clerk $12. 00 

Dec.    19.  Expense,  postage  stamps 3. 00 

15.00 

Dec.    23.  Expense,  multigraphing 6. 00 

Dec.    25.  Expense,  postage 4. 00 

10.00 

Dec.    23.  Salary  and  commission  account,  P.  J.  O'Leary 10. 00 

Dec.    24.  Expense,  stenographer. $10. 00 

Dec.    24.  Expense,  stationery 2. 50 

12.50 

Dec.    24.  Expense,  postage  stamps 3. 00 

Jan.      8.  Expense,  postage  stamps 5. 00 

Jan.      9.  Typewriter  service 10. 00 

Jan.     10.  New  York  Telephone  Co 17. 57 

Jan.     11.  Office  rent 29. 17 

Jan.     11.  Patteson  Press,  on  account  stationery 100. 00 

Jan.     12.  Wallace  Downey,  on  account  cash  advanced 40. 00 

Jan.    15.  Expense,  postage  stamps 5. 00 

Jan.     16.  Expense,  typewriter  sendee 10.00 

Jan.     16.  Wallace  Downey,  on  account  services 40.  00 
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Jan.    19.  Expense,  postage $4. 00 

Jan.     19.  Expense,  stationery 3. 00 

Jan.    19.  Expense,  typewriting 3. 00 

10.00 

Jan.    20.  Salary  and  commission  account,  J.  S.  Kelley 10. 00 

Jan.    20.  Wallace  Downey,  on  account  services 10. 00 

Jan.     21.  Expense,  postage  stamps 5.00 

Jan.     22.  Typewriter  service 10. 00 

Jan.     23.  Salary  and  commission  account,  J.  P.  O'Leary 20. 00 

Jan.     23.  Expense,  stenographers $8.00 

Jan.     23.  Expense,  stenographers 7. 00 

Jan.     23.  Expense,  postage  stamps 5. 00 

20.00 

Jan.     26.  Salary  and  commission,  Mitchell,  on  account 30. 00 

Jan.     26.  Salary  and  commission,  Mitchell,  balance  due 25. 00 

Jan.     28.  Expense,  postage  stamps $3. 00 

Jan.    28.  Expense,  typewriter  service 5. 00 

8.00 

Jan.     28.  Expense,  stationery  sundries 5. 00 

Jan.     29.  Wallace  Downey,  on  account 8. 65 

Jan.     30.  Expense,  New  York  Telephone  Co 26. 76 

Feb.     1.  Salary  and  commission,  Mitchell 15. 00 

Feb.     1.  Expense,  office  sundries 10. 00 

Feb.     3.  Salary  and  commission  account,  Mitchell 12. 50 

Feb.     4.  Expense,  office  costs 5. 00 

Feb.      6.  Expense,  typewriter  service 10. 00 

Feb.      6.  Salary  and  commission  account,  Mitchell 25. 00 

Feb.     9.  Expense,  office  rent 29. 17 

Feb.     9.  Expense,  multigraphing $6. 00 

Feb.     9.  Expense,  postage  stamps 4. 00 

10.00 

Feb.    10.  Expense,  J.  P.  McWalters,  lettering 4.25 

Feb.    10.  Salary  and  commission,  Mitchell 30. 00 

Feb.    11.  Expense,  multigraphing 5. 00 

Feb.    13.  Salary  and  commission  account,  Mitchell 10. 00 

Feb.    13.  Expense,  typewriter  service 10. 00 

Fet.    15.  Expense,  postage 5. 00 

Nov.   25.  Salary  and  commission,  C.  H.  Hopper 4. 00 

Nov.   28.  Expense,  stationery,  sundries 10. 00 

Jan.     30.  Expense,  stenographer  and  typewriter $10. 00 

Jan.     30.  Expense,  Wallace  Downey,  account 10. 00 


20.00 


E.  and  O.  E. 

Downey  Exhibit  No.  4. 


1,550.80 


"Trade  follows  the  flag." 

Tons. 

England 18, 388, 389 

Germany 4, 573, 855 

Norway 2, 212, 101 

France 1, 981, 048 

Italy 1, 369, 748 

Japan 1, 350, 013 

United  States 1, 027, 776 

RAISE  OUB  FLAG 

ON   OCEAN-GOING  MERCHANT  VESSELS 

BUILT,   OWNED,   AND    MANNED 

BY  AMERICANS  FOR  AMERICANS. 

"Trade  Follows  the  Flag." 

This  contrast  In  size  and  position  of  national  flags  illustrates  the  relative 
prestige  and  earning  power  of  maritime  nations  in  ocean-going  merchant  vessels. 
This  is  an  illustrated  digest  of  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation  for  1913.    In  1858,  before  Japan  was  known  commercially. 
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American  vessels  carried  73.1  per  cent  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  our  flag 
was  conspicuous  and  respected  at  every  shipping  port  on  earth.  In  1913  Ameri- 
can vessels  carried  only  .8.9  per  cent  of  our  foreign  commerce.  Our  flag  is  now 
outranked,  on  merchant  vessels  in  foreign  trade,  by  every  other  maritime 
nation. 

The  American  flag  Is  calling  American  statesmen  to  restore  it  to  honorable 
position  and  prestige  on  ocean-going  merchant  vessels  built,  owned,  and  manned 
by  Americans  for  Americans. 

44 1  would  be  ashamed  of  this  flag  if  it  ever  did  anything  outside  of 
America  that  we  would  not  permit  it  to  do  inside  of  America." — From 
Fourth  of  July  oration  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  Independence 
Hall,  1914. 

The  absence  of  the  American  flog  on  the  oceans  and  at  foreign  ports  does 
shame  every  patriotic  American  when  outside  of  America. 

The  United  States  flag  is  comparatively  down  and  out  of  foreign  ocean-going 
commerce.    It  is  a  bad  seventh  among  maritime  nations. 

The  United  States  is  now  dependent  upon  and  subjece  to  foreigners  for  over- 
sea transportation  of  passengers,  freight,  and  malls. 

United  States  foreign  transportation  is  now  at  the  discretition  of  foreign 
carriers,  subpect  to  discriminating  freight  rates  and  deliveries  in  favor  of  our 
foreign  competitors  for  foreign  markets. 

Fifty-years  of  neglect  by  our  Government  and  unrestricted  foreign  compe- 
tition, in  ships  subsidized  directly  and  indirectly  by  their  governments,  have 
practically  driven  the  United  States  flag  off  the  oceans  of  the  earth. 

These  facts  are  of  vital  personal  interest  to  every  patriotic  man  and  woman 
in  America. 

It  is  now  impossible  for  an  American  citizen  to  leave  or  return  to  the  United 
States  on  a  trans-Atlantic  passenger  vessel  without  the  consent  of  and  con- 
tribution to  foreign  ship  managers  and  shipowners.  In  1912  President-elect 
Wilson  traveled  to  and  from  Bermuda  on  a  foreign  ship.  Recently  Ex-President 
Roosevelt  traveled  to  and  from  South  America  on  foreign  ships.  Annually  tens 
of  thousands  of  Americans  travel,  of  necessity,  on  foreign  ships  under  foreign 
flags,  and  rarely  see  their  own  flag  at  a  foreign  port 

In  1913  foreign  ships,  largely  controlled  by  our  competitors  for  foreign 
markets,  carried  to  and  from  American  ports,  cargoes  aggregating  in  value 
13,695,330,222;  that  Is,  91.1  per  cent  of  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  We  pay  annually  to  foreigners  about  $300,000,000  in  gold  freight 
charges. 

United  States  foreign  mails  are  carried  mostly  by  foreign  ships  receiving  mall 
subsidies  from  the  United  States.  Foreign  ships  carried  coal  and  food  for 
the  United  States  Navy  on  its  cruise  around  the  world.  Foreign  ships  carried 
a  large  proportion  of  materials  for  the  Panama  Canal.  The  canal  cost  Ameri- 
cans $400,000,000.  Foreign  shippers  and  shipowners  will  benefit  therefrom 
infinitely  more  financially  than  Americans  can  benefit  under  existing  laws.  This 
is  lopsided  philanthrophy,  not  business  equity. 

The  lack  of  American  merchant  vessels  is  so  serious  that  recently  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Navy  actually  proposed  to  use  our  fast  naval  cruisers 
in  South  American  trade  to  compete  with  foreign  merchant  ships.  This,  if 
done,  would  surely  debauch  the  spirit  and  ethics  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  condition  borders  on  national  disgrace  and  it  is  a  commercial  calamity. 
It  is  uneconomic,  unpatriotic,  and  unprofitable.  In  event  of  war  with  any 
considerable  maritime  nation  it  Is  absolutely  unsafe.  This  condition  involves 
the  prestige  and  power  of  the  United  States  abroad  and  her  commercial  inter- 
ests at  home.    This  can  be  and  should  be  remedied. 

Millions  of  Americans,  especially  these  of  inland  States,  are  not  aware  that 
American  shipbuilding  and  operating,  for  foreign  trade,  has  no  protection 
aglanst  foreign  competition ;  also,  being  distant  from  the  ocean  coasts,  they  do 
not  realize  that  they  have  a  personal,  vital  interest  in  shipping,  but  they  have. 
A  large  fleet  of  ocean-going  merchant  ships  is  a  fundamental  necessity  to  round 
out  the  industrial  and  commercial  system  of  a  maritime  nation.  United  States 
trade  in  foreign  markets  can  not  yield  fair  profits  while  our  foreign  competitors 
can  control,  dictate,  and  discriminate  regarding  freight  rates  and  deliveries  to 
foreign  ports. 

The  false  impression  exists  that  United  States  coast  shipbuilding  industries 
are  prosperous,  and  that  large  profits  are  made  from  United  States  Government 
contracts.    The  truth  is,  about  1885  United  States  naval  contracts  ruined  John 
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Roach,  the  foremost  American  shipbuilder  of  his  day.  From  1885  to  date,  in  an 
aggregate,  each  dollar  received  for  United  States  Government  vessels  has  cost 
shipyard  average  investors  at  least  $1.10,  aggregating  many  millions  in  loss. 

Publicity  and  education  Is  the  best  remedy  for  national  shortcomings.  When 
the  American  people  realize  the  lack  of  and  necessity  for  this  great  arm  of  in- 
ternational commerce  they  will  intelligently  inspire  Congress  to  constructive 
action  on  this  subject,  and  the  United  States  flag  will  be  restored  to  Its  rightful 
position  and  prestige  on  the  oceans. 

International  shipping  is  not  a  local  or  academic  problem.  It  is  a  nation's 
proposition,  and  can  only  be  solved  by  national  action  on  solid  economic  busi- 
ness principles. 

It  is  now  imperative  that  national  action  be  taken  on  this  national  problem 
for  the  public  good,  without  prejudice  for  or  against  any  locality,  political  party, 
or  Industry. 

It  is  too  big  and  too  vital  an  undertaking  to  remain  longer  solely  dependent 
upon  the  weakened  resources  of  an  unprotected  and  therefore  comparatively 
ruined  marine  industry. 

It  must  not  remain  longer  the  plaything  of  politics.  For  years  political  plat- 
forms and  speeches  have  been  adorned  with  glittering  generalities  promising 
restoration  of  our  American  merchant  marine.  Nothing  is  accomplished.  The 
Industry  Is  dying  and  our  flag  is  going  down.  The  few  sincere  efforts  made  to 
restore  it  ha  vie  always  been  throttled  by  various  interests  and  influences. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  decadence  in  American  tonnage  is  lack  of  government 
protection  equal  to  the  tariff  protection  on  other  American  Industries. 

Foreign  governments  foster  their  merchant  ships  and  encourage  their  people 
to  cultivate  foreign  markets  and  foreign  trade,  and  they  succeed,  greatly  honor- 
ing their  nations'  flags  and  greatly  profiting  their  nations'  commerce. 

In  admiration  of,  and  determination  to  emulate,  the  splendid  ability  and 
patriotism  of  our  foreign  competitors,  this  campaign  of  publicity  and  education 
is  initiated  and  will  be  conducted  for  the  specific  purpose  of  arousing  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  a  realization  of  the  necessity  for  congressional  action  to  restore 
our  flag  to  international  respect  outside  of  America. 

This  campaign  of  publicity  will  be  carried  on  by  letters,  Illustrated  pamphlets, 
flag  picture  stamps,  and  postals;  advertisements,  lectures,  and  moving-picture 
exhibits.  Committees  on  merchant  marine  will  be  organized  in  every  State  to 
procure  cooperative  national  action.  This  publicity  and  work  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  public  good. 

It  will  require  more  work  and  cost  more  money  than  a  few  people  can  con- 
tribute. Therefore  we  call  upon  patriotic  American  men  and  women  every- 
where to  rally  to  our  flag  and  aid,  individually  and  jointly,  with  service  and 
money.  In  this  patriotic  privilege  and  duty. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  membership  in  this  national  association.  Fop 
our  flag. 

United  States  Mebchant  Marine  Association, 

50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
Wallace  Downey,  Director. 

Quotations  from  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood's  Fourth  of  July  oration,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  1914 : 

"  Were  Ian  orator  and  gifted  with  the  power  of  eloquence,  I  would  endeavor 
to  respond  to  the  sentiments  that  are  appreciated  on  such  an  occasion,  but  as  I 
am  only  possessed  of  the  power  to  talk  plainly,  and  I  hope  to  the  point,  I  must 
disappoint  your  expectations  by  delivering  an  address  on  a  business  problem 
that  I  consider  vital  to  the  commercial  life  of  our  Nation. 

"The  individual  must  produce  in  large  quantities  to  produce  economically, 
and  so  it  is  with  nations. 

"  The  problem  that  confronts  us  to-day  is  overproduction  in  most  of  our  great 
lines  of  business  endeavor.  We  are  producing  more  wheat  find  cotton,  iron  and 
steel,  cotton  manufactures,  and  many  other  commodities  than  the  country  can 
consume.  We  must  find  foreign  markets  for  this  excess  of  production  or  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  low  prices,  idle  mills  and  factories,  and  labor  out 
of  employment 

"  I  therefore  contend  that  there  Is  no  problem  that  addresses  itself  more 
urgently  to  the  business  man  and  the  statesman  of  to-day  than  that  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  foreign  commerce  along  sound  and  economic  lines. 

"  We  find  our  commerce  to-day  in  much  the  same  condition  as  it  was  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  life  of  the  Nation..  No  question  outranked  the  fostering  care 
of  our  commerce  in  the  first  Congresses  of  the  United  States.    The  statement  of 
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that  day  regarded  the  opening  of  new  channels  of  trade  and  the.  expansion  of 
business  as  a  patriotic  duty.  They  recognized  that  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade  was  the  building  of  an 
American  merchant  marine  in  which  to  carry  it. 

"If  all  of  the  nations  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce  would  abandon  sub- 
sidles  and  discriminations  in  favor  of  their  shipping  interests,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  American  sailors  receive  higher  wages  and  better  treatment 
than  the  sailors  aboard  the  ships  of  our  competitors,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
American  enterprise  and  American  genius  could  fight  the  battles  of  commerce 
in  snipe  carrying  the  American  flag,  but  with  all  the  great  shipping  nations  of 
the  world  granting  subsidies  and  discriminating  in  favor  of  their  ships  it  will 
be  impossible  to  build  up  American  shipping  interests  unless  we  foster  in  some 
way  its  development 

''All  the  great  shipping  nations  of  the  world  are  to-day  granting  subsidies 
In  one  form  or  another  to  their  ships  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal,  except 
our  own  Government  Already  two  European  nations  are  providing  for  sub- 
sidies for  the  ships  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  undoubtedly  the 
other  shipping  nations  will  shortly  adopt  the  same  policy. 

"The  time  has  come  when  the  most  important  question  that  confronts  the 
American  people  is  the  development  and  building  up  of  our  foreign  trade.  It 
is  impossible  to  develop  it  and  build  it  up  ^when  our  commerce  is  carried  in  the 
ships  of  foreign  nations.  The  lines  of  transportation  will  always  be  directed 
to  favor  the  export  trade  of  our  competitor,  and  only  their  surplus  carrying 
capacity  will  be  at  our  disposal. 

"  I  regard  it  as  the  foremost  patriotic  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  aid 
in  the  development  and  building  up  of  our  merchant  marine  in  order  that  we 
may  have  the  facilities  for  carrying  our  surplus  products  to  foreign  markets, 
and  thereby  maintain  living  wages  and  living  prices  at  home  and  the  continued 
development  of  America's  great  resources." 


President  Woodrow  Wilson's  statement  to  delegates  of  National  Exporters* 
Convention,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  28,  1914 : 

"  One  of  your  members  Just  now  said  something  in  my  ear  about  the  merchant 
marine,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the  conviction  of  all  of  you  when  I  say 
that  one  of  our  chief  needs  is  to  have  a  merchant  marine,  because  if  we  have  to 
deliver  our  goods  in  other  people's  delivery  wagons  their  goods  are  delivered 
first  and  our  goods  are  delivered  incidentally  on  their  routes." 


) 
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,  FEBBUABY  85,   1915. 

Special  Committee, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  Capitol. 

Present,  Senator  Walsh  (chairman). 

The  Chairman.  At  the  reauest  of  Senator  Burton,  the  committee 
will  adjourn  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  February  26, 1905,  at  10  a.  m. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned. 


FRIDAY,  FEBBUABY  26,  1915. 

The  special  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  Capitol. 

Present,  Senator  Walsh  (chairman). 

The  Chairman.  Adjournment  will  again  be  taken  at  the  request 
of  Senator  Burton  until  to-morrow,  Saturday,  February  27,  1915,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned. 


SATUBDAY,  FEBBUABY  27,  1015. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.9 
in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  Senate  in  the 
Capitol. 

Present,  Senators  Walsh  (chairman),  Simmons,  and  Reed. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  in  receipt  this  morning  of  the  following 
communication,  which  will  be  marked  as  an  exhibit,  and  which  I 
will  read  into  the  record : 

Exhibit  No.  5. 

* 

Fubness,   Withy  &  Co.    (Ltd.), 
32  Broadway,  Veto  York,  February  25,  1915. 
8enator  Thos.  J.  Walsh, 

Chairman  Special  Committee,  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dzab  Sib:  We  have  Just  had  our  attention  drawn  to  Mr.  B.  N.  Baker's  testi- 
mony before  your  committee  in  the  matter  of  the  "  Maintenance  of  a  lobby  to 
influence  legislation  on  the  ship  purchase  bill"  taken  before  your  committee 
on  Tuesday,  February  16. 
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Mr.  Baker  in  his  testimony  states  that  a  Mr.  J.  V.  McCarthy,  who  has  bean 
offering  boats  for  sale  to  the  United  States  Government,  is  an  agent  or  repre- 
sentative of  our  firm.  Mr.  Baker  also  states  that  he  was  so  advised  by  a  Mr. 
Hoblltzel,  his  assistant 

We  beg  to  contradict  this  statement,  as  Mr.  McCarthy  does  not  represent  us. 
We  have  never  heard  of  him,  and  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  has  any  authority 
to  offer  our  boats  for  sale  to  the  Government. 

We  desired  to  correct  this  statement  of  Mr.  Baker's,  as  reference  seems  to 
have  been  made  several  times  in  his  testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  thought  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  a  representative  of  our  firm. 
Yours  truly, 

Fubness,  Withy  &  Co.  (Ltd.), 

W.  C  Bkautbam,  United  States  Manager. 

TESCTMOFY  OF  CLAUDE  N.  BENNETT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Bennett.  At  the  Brighton,  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  the  city 
of  Washington? 

Mr.  Bennett*  Continuously  for  between  17  and  18  years,  and  most 
of  the  time  for  the  previous  six  years,  about. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  business? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mv  business  has  been  the  Congressional  Informa- 
tion Bureau  since  about  the  first  of  December,  1897.  That  bureau  is 
now  in  its  eighteenth  year.  I  came  here  first  as  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent. 

The  Chairman.  What  line  of  work  have  you  been  following  dur- 
ing the  past  year? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  been  manager  of  the  Congressional  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  as  I  have  during  the  last  17  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Congressional  Information  Bureau? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  Congressional  Information  Bureauis  a  private 
business  which  makes  a  business  of  preparing  to  order  information 
of  any  kind  on  any  subject  for  anybody  who  wishes  it,  and  also  of 
advising  its  subscribers  in  any  part  of  the  country  concerning  affairs 
at  Washington  in  which  they  may  be  interested,  and  also  in  repre- 
senting them  before  the  departments. 

The  Chairman.  What  method  is  pursued  to  bring  this  knowledge 
to  the  information  of  your  clients  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Usually  by  letters.  There  are  two  distinct  branches 
of  the  work.  One  branch  has  to  do  with  preparing  data  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  That  was  the  original  idea  of  the  bureau.  It  was 
started  before  the  Representatives  had  secretaries,  with  theidea  of 
preparing  to  order  for  Members  of  Congress  any  data  desired  for 
use  in  documents  or  committee  reports  or  speeches  or  campaign  work 
or  any  congressional  work. 

The  Chairman.  Something  in  the  nature  of  a  legislative  reference 
bureau? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Something  like  a  legislative  reference  bureau;  and 
in  a  short  time  we  got  the  idea  that  there  was  as  good  or  better  busi- 
ness in  preparing  similar  matter  for  people  away  from  Washington, 
and  out  of  that  grew  the  idea  of  advising  them  concerning  matters 
pending. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  associated  with  you  in  the  busi- 
ness, or  do  you  conduct  it  alone? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  a  number  of  assistants,  but  I  am  the  owner 
of  the  business  at  this  time.  When  it  was  started  there  were  three 
partners  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  incorporated? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  not  incorporated. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  own  individual  business  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  assistants  are  employed  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  business  come  to  you?  How  do  you 
get  your  clientage? 

Atr.  Bennett.  We  get  it  by  going  after  it,  and  also  by  references 
to  others  from  those  we  already  have. 

The  Chairman.  Much  the  same  as  a  law  business  grows  up  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Very  much.  We  are  seeking  business  all  the  time — 
any  good  connection.    We  are  rather  careful  as  to  our  connections. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  any  general  circular  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  information  that  you  send? 

Mr  Bennett.  We  have  a  circular  which  we  use  in  soliciting  busi- 
ness, but  most  of  it  is  done  personally  or  through  private  letters. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  such  a  circular? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  let  us  see  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.    I  hand  you  the  one  that  we  have  had  printed. 

The  Chairman.  This  I  dare  say  will  give  us  an  idea  about  the  sys-  1/ 
tern  that  you  conduct? 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  did  our  best  to  make  this  as  complete  and  com- 
prehensive as  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  get  some  information  concerning  the 
other  end.  You  supply  the  information  to  your  clients,  and  I  want 
to  know  if  you  send  it  from  day  to  day  or  at  other  periods  as  a  gen- 
eral letter  or  circular  giving  the  information,  or  whether  it  is  con- 
veyed as  ordinary  correspondence? 

"Mr.  Bennett.  We  send  out  no  general  letter  or  circular.  It  is 
conveyed  as  ordinary  correspondence,  with  the  exception  that  in 
some  cases  where  we  are  making  the  same  report  to  a  number  of 
people  we  duplicate  the  reports,  but  that  still  goes  as  correspondence. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind,  the  case  where  you 
have  a  number  of  clients  to  whom  the  same  information  is  to  go. 
What  system  then  do  you  pursue  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  usually  send  it  in  duplicate  form. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  multi^raph  your  letters? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  believe  the  mimeograph  is  the  machine  that  we 
use. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  conveying  information  concerning 
the  progress  of  what  is  known  as  the  ship  purchase  bill? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  in  connection  with  any  other  matters  in  which 
our  subscribers  are  interested. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Bennett,  you  speak  of  any  other  matters 
in  which  your  "subscribers"  are  interested.    Do  you  mean  to  say 
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that  you  have  a  list  of  subscribers  to  whom  you  are  to  send  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  all  matters  of  general  legislation? 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  have  some  subscribers  to  whom  we  send  infor- 
mation concerning  all  of  the  matters  in  which  they  are  interested. 
What  I  mean  is  that  we  send  information  perhaps  in  the  same  re- 
port respecting  the  shipping  bill,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  other 
measures.    We  endeavor  to  give  the  information  that  is  desired. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  do  you  use  the  word  "subscribers"? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  the  word  they  use.  We  sometimes  use  the 
broader  term  "  client " ;  but  in  a  strict  sense,  as  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  we 
do  not  generally  use  that  word. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  see  what  the  word  means  in  that  con- 
nection unless  you  mean  subscribers  for  general  information. 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  people  that  I  presume  the  committee  is  get- 
ting at,  the  steamship  people  whom  we  serve  with  information,  term 
themselves  subscribers  to  the  information  service.  For  instance, 
they  would  say  that  I  have  no  right  to  class  myself  as  a  lawyer- 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  charge  a  general  fee  for  a  subscriber, 
or  do  you  charge  for  specific  information  that  you  give  him? 

Mr.  Bennett.  With  a  number  of  these  people  we  have  a  regular 
compensation  payable  by  the  month,  the  same  compensation  being 
paid  whether  we  send  them  letters  or  telegrams  or  telephone  mes- 
sages every  day,  or  whether  we  write  them  once  a  week  or  once  a 
month.  It  is  a  general  understanding  that  we  are  to  keep  them 
advised  of  things  pending  at  Washington  of  interest  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  have  certain  inquirers  who  pay  you 
a  regular  salary? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  and  our  contract  is  to  keep  them  advised  of 
matters  in  which  they  are  interested,  whether  it  means  reports  daily, 
once  a  week,  or  once  a  month. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  contract  with  those  people  to  use  your 
influence  or  the  influence  of  your  bureau  to  promote  or  retard  or 
defeat  any  of  the  things  in  which  they  are  interested  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;  it  is  an  information  service. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  follow  that  up.  In  those  instances  in 
which  you  are  not  thus  regularly  employed  on  a  salary  or  a  retainer, 
what  arrangement  do  you  have  for  compensation  for  service? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Very  much  as  a  lawyer  would  have.  #  We  charge 
what  seems  to  be  a  proper  amount  for  the  specified  service  rendered. 
The  fees  would  run  from  about  $2,  which  is  about  the  lowest  that  we 
would  send  out  a  bill  for,  on  up. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  cases  where  you  are  expected  to  report 
progress  on  certain  bills  from  time  to  time,  and  so  on,  your  employ- 
ment is  ordinarily  by  the  month  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Orainarily  by  the  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  generally  have  you  sent  out  information  in 
that  way  concerning  the  progress  of  the  ship  purchase  bill? 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  regarc^the  ship  purchase  bill  as  one  of  the  bills 
of  natural  interest  to  certain  clients—or  subscribers,  as  you  prefer  me 
to  term  them — and  we  have  endeavored  to  send  them  everything 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  bill  that  we  think  would  interest  them. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  class  of  people  generally  did  that  infor- 
mation go? 
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Mr.  Bennett.  That  information  has  gone  mainly  to  the  steamship 
people,  and  some  to  other  people.  For  instance,  Mr.  Bernard  N. 
mker,  who  was  before  your  committee,  is  down  for  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  people  to  whom  you  thus 
supplied  that  information? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;  but  I  can  tell  you  in  a  general  way  fully; 
sufficiently,  I  think,  to  cover  your  wishes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  send  information  most  largely  to  the  foreign 
steamship  lines,  including  the  lines  representing  all  of  the  leading 
foreign  nations,  such  as  the  German  lines,  the  English  lines,  the 
French  lines,  the  Austrian  lines,  the  Italian  lines,  the  Netherland 
lines — all  lines  practically  representing  all  of  the  countries  on  all 
sides  of  the  war,  sending  the  same  reports  to  all  of  them,  without 
any  directions  or  instructions  whatsoever  from  them,  and  we  send  the 
reports  with  the  idea  that  they  are  interested  in  that  along  with 
various  other  measures.    The  same  goes  to  Mr.  Baker. 

The  Chairman.  Thus,  generally  speaking,  you  send  the  informa- 
tion to  all  at  the  foreign  steamship  lines? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  what  officers  do  you  send  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  To  their  New  York  agents.  Our  understanding  is 
with  the  New  York  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  understanding  with  the  agent  of  each 
separate  line? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  agent  of  each  separate  line,  and  they  know  that 
the  information  is  going  to  the  other  lines. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  know  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  All  of  this  steamship  connection  was  personally 
worked  up  by  me  about  16  or  more  years  ago.  I  went  to  a  line  and 
I  told  them  what  I  was  doing;  what  I  wanted  to  do.  As  the  com- 
pensation is  very  modest,  it  would  not  have  paid  to  serve  only  one 
or  two  lines.  I  was  endeavoring  to  syndicate  that  service,  and  I 
was  getting  the  lines  with  the  understanding  that  I  would  try  to  get 
so  many,  and  that  one  would  help  me  to  get  another.  I  started  with 
about  five  and  have  gone  on  up  and  cover  most  of  the  large  lines, 
perhaps  all  of  the  large  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  continue  to  refer  to  the  large  foreign  lines, 
or  do  you  now  include  the  American  lines  as  well? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Foreign  lines  chiefly.  That  does  include  the  Ameri- 
can line  which  is  a  part  of  the  International  Mercantile  Co. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes,  then,  practically  all  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  lines. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Very  nearly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  arrangement  by  which  you  supply  the  In- 
ternational Mercantile  Marine  Co.  the  same? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Identical. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  supply  the  information  to  the  general 
association  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine,  or  to  the  con- 
stituent companies? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Simply  to  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co., 
at  9  Broadway,  New  York.  It  is  sent  to  one  of  their  representatives. 
I  believe  they  have  it  sent  to  their  secretary. 
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The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  a  list?  I  dare  say  you  could 
supply  us  with  a  list  of  the  persons  to  whom  you  send  the  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  could,  but  I  would  a  little  rather  not.  It  is  a  matter 
of  personal  consideration  to  myself,  and  I  would  hate  to  publish  a  list 
of  the  people  that  I  am  representing.  I  have  told  in  a  general  way 
enough  to  cover  it  absolutely.  I  would  be  delighted  to  show  any 
Senator  or  all  of  the  Senators  a  complete  list,  but  as  a  matter  per- 
sonal to  myself  I  would  a  little  rather  not  put  in  the  record  the  names 
of  all  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  willing  to  submit  it  to  the  committee,  but 
you  would  prefer  it  should  not  be  made  public  through  the  hearings? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  although  I  can  make  it  public  if  you  think 
there  is  any  real  reason  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing  to  trust  to  the  discretion  of 
the  committee  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  if  you  will  kindly  bring  on  Monday 
morning  a  list,  I  feel  that  I  can  five  to  you  the  assurance  of  the 
committee  that  it  will  not  be  made  public  unless  the  committee  is 
convinced  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  it  should  be  made  public. 
I  do  no  think  any  member  of  the  committee  will  care  to  insist  on  its 
being  made  public  unless  it  is  felt  that  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Understand,  my  objection  to  that  is  not  for  their 
benefit  at  all,  but  for  my  own. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  infor- 
mation that  you  convey? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  very  much  like  a  newspaper  report  of  what  is 
happening,  except  that  we  endeavor  to  stick  to  the  real  facts  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  as  reliably  as  possible,  and  to  condense  the 
facts  as  much  as  possible.  We  do  not  try  so  much  to  write  an  inter- 
esting story.  We  try  to  tell  the  progress  of  events  so  as  to  save 
them  the  time  of  reading  columns  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  that  is  conveyed-— just  a  mere  chronicle 
of  the  events? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  elaborated  according  to  circumstances.  It 
might  include  what  we  think  is  likely  to  happen. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  know  the  attitude  of  your  client  with 
reference  to  a  particular  piece  of  legislation,  do  you  advise  him  not 
only  of  the  status  of  that  legislation,  but  do  you  advise  him  in  the 
line  of  his  interest  what  can  be  done  or  what  can  not  be  done  to 
promote  his  wish  about  that  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  endeavor  to  advise  him  of  every  fact  about  it 
that  we  think  he  is  interested  in.  Our  agreement  with  those  clients 
that  we  are  discussing  contemplates  only  the  fullest,  best  informa- 
ion  that  we  can  give  them. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  confine  yourselves  to  information,  or 
do  you  advise  the  client  what  to  do  in  order  to  promote  the  legisla- 
tion, if  he  is  in  favor  of  it,  or  to  bring  about  its  defeat,  if  he  is  op- 
posed to  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall  any  instance  in  which  these  foreign 
lines  have  asked  for  such  advice  as  you  speak  of.  If  they  had  asked 
it  we  would  give  them  our  best  judgment  about  it. 
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Senator  Reed.  I  think  that  is  an  answer  to  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Without  regard  to  being  asked,  do  you  give  your 
own  judgment 

Mr.  Bennett.  Sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  premises  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  result  they  are  hoping  to  achieve  f 

Mr.  Bennett.  They  have  not  employed  this  service  with  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  any  results,  but  with  the  purpose  of  being  informed 
as  to  things.  It  we  desired  to  achieve  results,  my  understanding  is 
that  thev  would  appoint  committees  among  themselves  or  employ 
regular  New  York  counsel,  or  any  other  counsel  they  pleased,  who 
would  come  to  Washington  and  go  before  committees  and  present 
their  case. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  chair  will  permit,  I  would  like 
to  have  that  question  answered,  and  I  will  ask  the  reporter  to 
repeat  it. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows : 

Without  regard  to  being  asked,  do  yon  give  your  own  Judgment  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  premises  In  order  to  accomplish  the  result  they  are 
hoping  to  achieve? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  has  certainly  not  been  done  in  connection  with 
the  shipping  bill. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is  whether 
you  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Bennett.  If  they  asked  for  anything  in  particular,  of  course 
I  would  give  them  my  best  judgment. 

Senator  Beed.  I  will  ask  the  reporter  to  again  repeat  the  question. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows: 

Without  regard  to  being  asked,  do  you  give  your  own  judgment  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  premises  in  order  to  accomplish  the  result  they  are 
hoping  to  achieve? 

Senator  Reed.  Can  you  not  answer  that  question  yes  or  no  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  natural  answer  to  that  would  be  no,  and  yet, 
Senator  Reed,  there  might  be  explanations  in  my  advices  which 
would  carry  suggestions  as  to  things,  but  the  fact  is  we  have  not  been 
doing  that  in  this  bill  at  all. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  not  talking  about  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bennett.  If  it  were  asked,  I  would  give  my  best  judgment. 

Senator  Reed.  Suppose  it  has  not  been  asked.  That  is  the  question. 
If  it  has  not  been  asked,  do  you  or  do  you  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall  giving  information  that  would  come 
under  that  classification. 

Senator  Reed.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  you  have  not 
done  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  absolutely. 

Senator  Reed.  Very  well ;  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  whatever  may  have  been  done  in 
other  instances  in  connection  with  the  shipping  bill,  you  have  not 
offered  any  suggestions  to  them  as  to  any  course  they  ought  to  pursue 
in  connection  with  the  matter? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  a  suggestion,  and  I  have  not  had  a  suggestion 
from  them.    I  do  not  even  know  how  the  different  ones  stand  on  the 
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bill.  I  have  assumed  they  were  all  interested  in  it,  and  that  is  an 
assumption  on  my  part  rather  than  from  anything  that  they  said. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  the  extent  of  your  activity  in  con- 
nection with  this  pending  measure? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  the  matter  of  gathering  information  for 
the  advice  of  your  clients? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  under  employment  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  undertaken  to  interview  various  Sen- 
ators upon  the  bill? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  respect  to  their  attitude? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  not  with  respect  to  their  attitude.  I  have 
asked  Senators  a  number  of  times  what  thev  thought  about  the 
progress  of  the  bill,  and  what  they  thought  about  the  prospects  of 
the  bill.  I  would  be  liable  to  ask  any  Senator  that  I  knew  about 
the  progress  of  any  legislation  that  I  was  following;  but  I  have  not 
attempted  to  influence  any  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  now  any  of  the  Senators  whom  you 
thus  interviewed  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  whom? 

Mr.  Bennett.  You  wish  the  names  of  the  Senators  to  whom  I 
have  talked  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  talked  to  Senator  Simmons,  to  Senator  Bur- 
ton, to  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  to  Senator  Fletcher — and  perhaps  I 
should  have  put  Senator  Fletcher  first,  because  I  have  troubled  him 
more  than  any  other  by  reason  of  his  having  the  bill  in  charge — 
1  have  talked  with  Senator  Kenyon,  who  happens  to  live  where  I  do, 
at  the  Brighton.  I  suppose  I  have  asked  questions  of  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Senators,  and  am  likely  to  of  any  Senator  that  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  These  interviews  you  speak  of  are  usually  held 
where? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  incidentally  in  passing  a  Senator  or  speaking  to 
him  on  the  car. 

The  Chairman.  Or  in  the  corridors? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Or  anywhere.  My  object  in  interviewing  a  Sen- 
ator is  to  do  it  with  the  least  interruption  to  the  Senator's  business. 
I  hate  to  send  in  for  a  Senator  merely  to  ask  him  a  question.  If 
I  met  Senator  Reed  or  Senator  Simmons  or  yourself,  and  you  were 
not  in  a  hurry,  I  would  be  likely  to  ask  you  about  any  measure  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Senator  Seed.  You  say  that  you  do  not  send  for  Senators  to  come 
out? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Very  seldom  to  ask  a  question.  I  endeavor  not  to 
do  it.    I  have  sent  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  These  interviews  that  you  speak  of  were  all  the 
result  of  casual  meetings? 

Mr.  Bennett.  As  a  rule? 

The  Chairman.  Omit  those  from  consideration,  such  casual  meet- 
ings as  might  occur  in  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol,  or  upon  the  street 
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cars,  or  in  the  dining  room  of  the  hotel  where  you  live.  Did  you 
have  any  other  interviews  with  any  members  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  once  talked  to  Senator  Burton  about  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  that  interview  occur  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  At  his  apartment.  I  have  talked  with  Senator 
Hoke  Smith  about  the  bill  at  his  house.  I  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  him,  and  feel  very  free  to  go  to  his  house.  I  could 
go  in  while  he  was  at  breakfast  and  take  breakfast  with  him  without 
any  embarrassment  whatever;  and  I  would  feel  perfectly  free  to 
talk  to  Senator  Fletcher  at  his  house,  though  it  happens  that  I 
have  not.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  have  not  pursued  a  Senator  in 
any  way  that  would  be  offensive  to  the  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  Senator  Hoke  Smith. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  happens  that  he  lives  just  two  or  three  doors 
from  me,  and  that  I  know  him  quite  well.  I  would  naturally  ask 
him  about  almost  anything. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  cfre  accustomed  to  dropping  in  at  his 
home  and  talking  in  a  social  or  general  way  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  an  interview  of  that  character  that  you 
had  with  him  in  respect  to  the  shipping  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  I  have  asked  him  about  the  shipping  bill  and 
a  great  many  bills. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  particular  interview  or  discus- 
sion with  him  that  you  can  now  call  to  mind  concerning  the  ship- 
pins  bill? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall  the  details  of  any  special  inter- 
view. I  would  hardly  call  them  interviews.  I  would  drop  in  at 
his  house  and  ask  him  whatever  I  chose  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  at  one  time,  as  I  understand,  go  to  Sena- 
tor Burton's  apartment  to  see  him? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  remember  the  date.  I  think  it  was  one 
Sunday  morning.  You  people  had  been  working  here  all  day  and 
all  night,  and  I  wanted  to  write  a  letter  on  Sunday  giving  the  prog- 
ress and  prospects  of  the  bill,  and  I  think  on  that  day  I  asked  Sena- 
tor Smith  what  he  thought  about  it,  and  that  was  getting  one  view- 
point from  the  Democratic  side ;  and  I  believe  I  asked  Senator  Hard- 
wick  over  the  telephone,  possibly;  and  then  I  wanted  to  get  still 
the  other  side,  and  I  went  by  Senator  Burton's  apartment  and  I 
happened  to  find  him  in,  and  I  asked  him,  and  had  a  general  friendly 
talK  about  a  number  of  measures.  There  was  nothing  especially 
significant;  certainly  nothing  important,  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Seed,  I  will  ask  you  to  conduct  the  ex- 
amination for  the  moment,  as  I  am  called  to  the  telephone. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  give  Senator  Burton  any  information 
touching  the  shipping  bill? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  think  I  had  any  of  interest  to  him. 

Senator  Heed.  That  is  not  the  question.    Did  you  give  him  any? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  at  any  time  give  him  any  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  he  always  knew  more  about  it  than  I  did. 
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Senator  Reed.  That  is  not  the  question.  Did  you  at  any  time 
give  him  any  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Seed.  If  you  did,  you  certainly  would  recall  it.  Are  you 
prepared  to  say  yes,  or  no,  to  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  My  object  was  to  get  information  rather  than  to 
give  it,  and  my  part  of  the  interview  was  simply  in  a  friendly  way 
of  discussing  matters. 

Senator  Reed.  I  did  not  ask  you  the  object  that  you  had  in  going 
there.  I  asked  you  the  very  plain,  simple,  categorical  question,  did 
you  give  him  any  information  touching  the  shipping  bill  at  any  of 
these  conversations? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Reed.  Were  you  accompanied  by  anybody  when  you  saw 
Senator  Burton? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  ever  write  Trim  any  information  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  There  was  one  instance  where  I  sent  him  a  copy 
of  some  information. 

Senator  Reed.  Where  did  you  get  that  information  from,  a  copy 
of  which  you  sent  to  him? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  information  came  from  Herbert  Barber,  of 
the  steamship  company  of  Barber  &  Co. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  information? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  and  that  "was  the  day  that  the  speeches  by 
Senator  Burton  and  Secretary  McAdoo  were  made  before  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  convention,  and  I  sent  that  to  him 
just  the  same  as,  if  Mr.  Baker  had  sent  me  any  information  which 
seemed  to  be  of  interest  to  Mr.  McAdoo,  I  would  have  sent  it  to  him. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  information? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Bennett  (producing  the  paper  subsequently  marked  "Ex- 
hibit Bennett  1 ").  This  just  happens  to  be  the  only  case  in  which 
I  have  given  this  sort  of  information. 

Senator  Reed.  A  while  ago  you  did  not  remember  having  given 
any. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  did  not  consider  this  was  information  from  me 
About  the  bill. 

Senator  Reed.  The  paper  just  handed  to  me  I  will  read  into  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  be  marked  "  Exhibit  Bennett  No.  1." 

Senator  Reed.  I  will  read  it  for  the  information  of  the  committee 
as  well  as  for  my  own.    It  is  as  follows : 

Bennett  Exhibit  No.  1. 
government  ship  operation  in  england. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  private  letter  to  a  'well-known  New  York 
steamship  man  from  an  English  shipowner  who  has  a  fleet  of  12  large  freight 
steamers : 

"  I  think  the  board  of  trade  here  recognize  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  exercise  any  effective  control  of  freights.  They  have 
actually  been  fools  enough  to  try  it,  chartering  some  of  their  commandeered 
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vessels  to  merchants  home  from  India.  The  result  was  that  they  got  5  shil- 
lings per  ton  less  than  the  shipowners  were  themselves  trading  for  and  would 
have  got.  That  5  shillings  simply  went  into  the  pocket  of  Dreyfus,  Balli  &  Co., 
who  sold  the  wheat  at  exactly  the  same  price  as  they  would  have  got  in  any 
case.  The  Government  knows  the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
director  of  transports  has  been  announcing  recently  that  all  they  intend  to 
pay  for  ships  is  10  per  cent  on  the  first  cost  of  the  vessel — 4  per  cent  depre- 
ciation and  6  per  cent  for  interest,  or  5  per  cent  each  way,  I  don't  know  which. 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Government  has  not  actually  the  power 
to  do  this  if  they  like,  but  one  thing  is  certain — that  if  they  commandeer  all 
the  ships  of  the  British  merchant  fleet,  the  whole  trade  of  the  world  would  be 
at  a  standstill  in  about  a  week  by  reason  of  their  incapacity  to  handle  the 
business;  and,  of  course,  I  don't  blame  a  lot  of  admiralty  clerks  for  being 
unable  to  manage  commercial  business.  They  are  not  brought  up  to  it.  You 
and  I  who  have  been  brought  to  it  are  quite  conscious  how  many  ghastly 
mistakes  we  make.  If  we  were  admiralty  clerks  we  would  be  liable  to  make 
a  great  many  more." 

This  paper  is  the  only  paper  writing  that  you  ever  sent  to  Senator 
Burton  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  send  any  letter  transmitting  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  telephoned  him  that  I  had 
this  information  which  might  possibly  interest  him,  and  that  if  he 
wished  I  would  send  it  to  him,  and  I  sent  it  in  to  him  as  he  was  on 
the  stage  at  that  meeting.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  read  it.  He 
did  not  use  it. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  the  only  paper  you  ever  sent  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  How  did  you  come  to  send  him  that  paper  ?  There 
is  not  anything  in  that  of  any  value,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  think  so,  in  the  matter  of  giving  informa- 
tion  

Senator  Reed.  You  sent  it  to  him  because  you  thought  it  was  not 
of  any  value? 

Mr.  Bennett.  If  I  had  information  of  value  to  Senators,  and  I 
was  asking  them  for  information,  I  would  naturally  give  them  what 
I  had.  I  would  naturally  try  to  furnish  them  any  information  that 
I  had  of  value,  in  order  to  be  more  free  to  ask  them  for  information. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  want  the  committee  to  understand  that 
your  activities  in  this  matter  have  been  confined  solely  to  getting  in- 
formation for  your  clients,  and  that  you  have  not  been  active  in  any 
way  with  a  view  or  with  a  purpose  of  compassing  the  defeat  of  this 
legislation  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Absolutely  I  wish  you  to  understand  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  you  want  the  committee  to  under- 
stand ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  This  communication  that  you  sent  to  Senator 
Burton  I  understand  came  to  you  from  the  Barber  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  came  from  Herbert  Barber  of  that  company, 
along  in  connection  with  correspondence  about  vessels  of  that  com- 
pany which  were  held  up.  One  vessel,  the  Dochra,  was  held  up  in 
Havre,  France,  and  they  asked  me  to  see  the  State  Department  and 
to  make  an  explanation  and  endeavor  to  get  the  vessel  allowed  to 
sail.  Another  vessel,  the  Serugay  was  detained  in  Liverpool.  It  had 
9  contract  to  carry  goods  from  America  abroad,  and  they  asked  me  if 
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we  could  not  get  the  State  Department  to  represent  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  that  vessel's  fulfilling  its  engagements.  There  was  a  vessel, 
the  Vellore,  that  had  some  trouble  in  connection  with  its  wireless 
equipment,  and  they  asked  me  to  make  explanations  about  it.  In 
connection  with  looking  up  these  matters  for  these  vessels  there 
came  along  this  information  about  the  way  Government  operation 
worked  in  England.  It  happened  to  come  at  the  time  this  debate 
was  going  on,  and,  as  I  said,  I  handed  it  to  Senator  Burton,  just  as 
I  might  have  handed  anything  to  Secretary  McAdoo,  if  I  had  any- 
thing of  interest  to  him. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  ever  handed  him  anything? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Why  do  you  constantly  bring  in  others  and  say 
that  you  might  have  done  this  with  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr. 
McAdoo  or  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  endeavoring  to  show  that  in  doing  this  I  had 
no  purpose  of  influencing  a  Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  want  to  deliver  any  lecture,  but  can  you 
not  just  let  the  fact  speak  for  itself?  Just  tell  us  what  you  did,  with- 
out saying  that  you  might  have  done  it  with  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Jones, 
or,  as  you  did  a  while  ago,  that  you  might  have  done  it  with  myself. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  endeavoring  to  give  you  the  clearest  under- 
standing I  can  as  to  what  I  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  understand,  now.  In  addition  to  that  re- 
porting the  proceedings  to  your  clients  in  this  particular  case,  at 
least,  or  in  the  three  cases  of  which  you  have  spoken,  you  actually 
represented  them  before  the  State  Department  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing such  action  there  as  they  desired  to  be  taken? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  those  cases,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Barber  &  Co.  a  foreign  company  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  it  is  an  English  company. 

The  Chairman.  On  your  regular  list? 

Mr.  Bennett.  They  were  endeavoring  to  register  vessels  under  the 
American  flag. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  your  regular  subscribers  or  clients? 

Mr.  Bennett.  They  are  one  of  the  regular  ones. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  case  in  which  you  have  repre- 
sented any  of  these  clients  of  yours  before  the  State  Department  in 
connection  with  shipping  problems  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  give  this  information  to  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  instead  of  to  Senator  Burton? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  gave  it  to  the  one  whom  I  thought  it  would  inter- 
est or  might  interest.    I  do  not  know  that  it  did. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  thought  it  might  interest  Senator 
Burton,  but  would  not  interest  Secretary  McAdoo?  Did  you  think 
Senator  Burton  was  more  anxious  to  inform  himself  concerning  the 
facts  of  the  situation  than  Secretary  McAdoo  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  knew  Senator  Burton  was  speaking  in  opposition 
to  the  Government-ownership  idea. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  felt  that  that  contribution  was  in  line 
with  the  argument  that  he  would  be  likely  to  pursue? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 
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Senator  Reed.  You  desired  to  aid  him  in  that  behalf? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  did  not  think  he  needed  any  real  aid. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  send  it  to  him  to  detract  from  his  power 
and  information,  or  to  add  to  it — to  help  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  sent  it  with  the  idea  that  it  might  add  to  it. 

Senator  Reed.  You  desired  to  add  to  it,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  add  to  any  Senator's  infor- 
mation on  any  important  question. 

Senator  Reed.  Were  you  contributing  anything  to  those  who  were 
supporting  the  bill — were  you  sending  tnem  any  information? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;  but  I  was  not  making  any  special  point  of 
contributing  this.    This  happened  just  as  I  have  tried  to  describe. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  understand  how  Barber  &  Co.  came  to 
send  you  this  particular  information.  What  relevancy  had  it  to  any 
matter  that  was  the  subject  of  correspondence  between  you? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  think  it  had  any.  It  came  along,  as  I  state, 
as  incidental  to  the  correspondence,  or  in  connection  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  with  you  the  letter  with  which  it  was 
transmitted? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  can  show  you  this  letter,  which  is  one  of  the  let- 
ters in  that  connection  [producing  a  letter]. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  which  you  have  just  handed  to  me  con- 
tains no  reference  whatever  to  this  document. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Concerning  which  you  were  interrogated. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  not  have  been  transmitted,  therefore,  with 
this  letter? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  not.  I  am  just  showing  you  that  letter  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  character  of  correspondence  that  was  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  that  you  handed  to  me  relates  exclu- 
sively to  the  matters  that  engaged  your  attention  before  the  State 
Department,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  the  docu- 
ment which  you  handed  to  Senator  Burton  or  sent  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  inquired  of  you  whether  you  had  with  you  the 
letter  with  which  the  document  was  transmitted? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  found  in  your  files,  I  dare  say. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  not  sure.  I  had  the  copy  made.  I  suppose 
the  original  would  be  in  the  files,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  had  the  copy  made? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  had  this  copy. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  that  is  a  copy  that  was  made  from  a  memo- 
randum that  was  sent  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  entire  memorandum  or  an  extract 
from  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  leaves  off  the  name  of  Barber  &  Co.  It  is  the 
entire  statement  as  to  the  condition  that  it  concerns. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  say  it  is  a  portion  of  a  letter? 
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Mr.  Bennett.  Practically  all  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  then  a  separate  memorandum  which 
accompanied  the  letter,  but  was  the  letter  itself.  Is  that  correct? 
I  gathered  that  the  paper  that  you  handed  to  Senator  Burton  was 
an  inclosure  in  a  letter  which  you  received,  but  now  I  get  a  different 
idea  from  what  you  say,  namely,  that  Barber  &  Co.  had  written 
you  a  letter  and  from  that  letter  you  extracted  a  portion,  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  letter,  and  sent  it  as  a  memorandum  to  Senator 
Burton? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Practically  the  whole  of  it,  yes:  the  entire  informa- 
tion concerning  the  operation  spoken  of  as  to  tne  British  Board  of 
Trade. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at,  however,  was  the  con- 
nection it  had  with  any  business  matter  to  which  this  letter  related. 
It  appears  to  be  an  entirely  disjointed  matter,  not  having  any  refer- 
ence to  anything.  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  came  to  be  transmitted — 
to  what  end  this  information  was  transmitted  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Barber  sent  this  with  the  idea  that  it  might 
be  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  shipping  bill. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  interest  to  whom? 

Mr.  Bennett.  To  Senators  discussing  the  bill,  or  anyone. 

Senator  Reed.  He  expected  you  to  transmit  it  to  the  Senators, 
did  he? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  suppose  he  did. 

Senator  Reed.  You  know,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Bennett,  that  he  did 
expect  you  to  transmit  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  he  wanted  it  done. 

Senator  Reed.  May  I  interrupt,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  a  question, 
for  this  is  not  clear  to  me?  This  piece  of  paper  which  is  marked 
"  Bennett  Exhibit  No.  1,"  and  of  which  you  say  you  sent  a  duplicate 
to  Senator  Burton,  was  received  by  you  through  the  mails  in  an  en- 
velope, was  it  not;  that  is,  the  original  of  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Was  there  a  letter  transmitting  this  document  or 

not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  There  was  not. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  if  I  understand  you,  this  document  is  a  part 
of  the  letter  which  came  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  made  an  excerpt  from  that  letter  and  sent 
it  to  Senator  Burton,  and  that  constitutes  Exhibit  Bennett  No.  1! 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Where  is  the  original  letter  from  which  you  made 

that  excerpt? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  my  office  or  whether 
it  was  put  in  the  wastebasket. 

Senator  Reed.  Oh;  you  do  not  wastebasket  your  mail,  do  you, 

generally? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  generally,  but  this  was  copied.  I  might  be 
able  to  find  it,  but  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  consider  it  of  any 
peculiar  or  special  significance. 

Senator  Reed.  Had  you  had  other  letters  from  that  shipping  com- 
pany or  any  of  these  shipping  companies  or  any  of  their  representa- 
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tives  touching  this  bill,  except  the  one  an  excerpt  of  which  appears 
here  as  Exhibit  Bennett  No.  1.  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  No  others? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Senator  Keed.  How  do  you  communicate  with  these  people,  by 
word  of  mouth  or  by  letter? 

Mr.  Bennett.  With  which  people? 

Senator  Reed.  These  shipping  people  that  you  represented? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  spoken  in  the  first  part  of  my  testimony  of 
having  sent  reports  to  the  ship  people  by  letter. 

Senator  Reed.  Were  any  of  their  agents  or  representatives  over 
here,  or  did  they  ever  see  you  about  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  ever  go  anywhere  to  see  them? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  ever  meet  any  of  them  at  any  time  or  at 
any  place  with  reference  to  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  whatever  took  place  between  you  and  these 
gentlemen  took  place  by  letter? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  a  partner? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  I  have  heard  you  use  the  pronoun  "we"  several 
times? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  use  the  editorial  "  we." 

Senator  Reed.  The  Congressional  Information  Bureau  is  yours, 
then? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  So  you  have  had  no  communication  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  yourself  or  through  any  other  person  with  any  of  these 
people  connected  with  the  shipping  interests  save  in  the  one  letter 
from  which  you  made  an  excerpt  and  which  you  sent  to  Senator 
Burton? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  keep  copies  of  letters  that  you  write,  either 
carbon  or  press  copies  or  any  other  kind? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  nearly  always. 

Senator  Reed.  How  are  they  kept,  in  carbon  copies  or  in  letter- 
press books? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Sometimes  in  carbon  copies  and  sometimes  in  copies 
of  mimeograph  reports. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  retain  those  copies  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Bennett.  As  a  rule. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  a  good  many. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  them  all  there,  have  you  not,  substan- 
tially? 

Mt.Bennett.  Substantially.  Sometimes  the  report  is  of  so  little 
importance  that  I  do  not  keep  a  copy  of  it,  just  as  a  letter  may  be 
of  very  small  importance. 
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Senator  Reed.  You  could,  then,  go  to  your  office  and  produce  your 
files  touching  your  relations  with  these  shipping  companies) 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Will  you  produce  them  here? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think,  Senator,  that  this  goes  into  my  private 
business  and  that  your  committee  would  really  not  wish  to  go  into 
the  direct  examination  of  all  of  my  private  reports. 

Senator  Reed.  But  I  think  that  is  just  what  we  want,  exactly.  I 
do  not  know  how  there  can  be  any  private  business  with  reference  to 
public  business. 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  advices  that  I  make  about  legislation,  or  my 
private  correspondence  with  people  whom  I  serve  with  information, 
is  my  private  business,  and  I  do  not  think  you  want  to  go  into  that. 
I  am  very  happy  to  tell  you  about  any  part  of  it  that  affects  any 
question  of  importance  or  any  question  at  issue. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  course  the  committee  will  not  put  into  this  record 
anything  that  is  purely  a  private  business  matter,  if  these  letters  and 
files  are  produced,  but  with  equal  frankness  I  ought  to  say  that  the 
committee  will  put  anything  that  does  relate  to  the  public  business 
into  the  record.  There  is  no  privacy  with  reference  to  public  busi- 
ness. I  want  to  know  if  you  will  produce  your  files  touching  this 
matter  and  let  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Senator  Walsh,  see 
them,  in  order  that  he  may  determine  whether  they  relate  to  public 
matters  or  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  will  endeavor  to  produce  anything  that  may  be 
considered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  committee,  but  as  a  matter  of 
delicacy,  as  a  matter  affecting  my  own  feelings  and  my  own  rights, 
I  would  prefer  not  to  show  my  correspondence;  just  as  you  would 
not  wish  anyone  to  go  into  your  law  office  and  go  into  your  corre- 
spondence or  into  your  office  as  Senator  and  go  into  your  correspond- 
ence. 

Senator  Reed.  Oh,  yes;  but  if  I  were  called  upon  to  produce  any 
letters  relating  to  a  subject  matter  under  investigation  in  court,  or 
any  letters  in  my  office  bearing  in  any  degree  upon  any  public  bill, 
I  should  unhesitatingly  produce  them. 

Mr.  Bennett.  You  see,  I  have  not  been  instructed  by  those  with 
whom  I  correspond  to  furnish  them  any  information  especially  about 
the  shipping  bill.  The  shipping  bill  is  one  of  a  number  of  things  in 
which  I  understand  they  are  interested,  and  as  it  has  been  a  pretty 
red-hot  fight,  I  have  written  a  great  many  reports  about  it. 

Senator  Reed.  What  are  those  other  things  in  which  they  are 
interested? 

Mr.  Bennett.  They  are  interested,  for  instance,  in  contraband  of 
war,  in  war-risk  insurance,  in  immigration,  in  rulings  of  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  and  in  decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department  affect- 
ing different  phases  of  imports  and  exports.  At  least  I  think  thoy 
would  be  interested  in  those. 

Senator  Reed.  In  anything  else  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Bennett.  They  are  interested  in  the  seamen's  bill,  I  think. 

Senator  Reed.  You  know  they  are,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Of  course  they  are  interested  in  the  seamen's  bill. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  been  interested  in  it  a  little  bit  yourself, 
have  you  not,  Mr.  Bennett? 
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Mr.  Bennett.  In  the  seamen's  bill! 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  interested  in  the  seamen's  bill  just  as  I  am  in 
all  these  things  that  concern  the  people  I  am  trying  to  inform. 

Senator  Reed.  Then  you  know  they  are  interested  in  the  seamen's 
bill,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  hare  had  communication  with  them  in  re- 
gard to  it,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  They  sent  a  committee  over  to  appear  before  the 
House  committee 

Senator  Reed.  But  you  have  had  communication  with  them,  have 
you  not,  about  that  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  written  them  about  it. 

Senator  Reed.  And  they  have  written  you,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  some  instances,  I  suppose  so.  I  know  I  have  in 
some  instances  got  acknowledgments  of  reports  upon  the  seamen's 
bill.  It  is  all  perfectly  straightforward  information  and  corre- 
spondence. 

Senator  Reed.  I  have  not  said  that  it  was  not,  at  all.  I  am  just 
asking  about  it. 

Now  will  you  produce  those  matters  from  your  files  regarding 
these  activities,  and  if  you  do  not  care  to  have  the  whole  committee 
examine  them,  let  Senator  Walsh  examine  them,  and  he  will  protect 
your  private  matters,  I  know ;  and  he  also  will  be  able  to  judge 
whether  these  matters  affect  the  public — the  public  business. 

Before  I  ask  you  that — What  period  of  time,  now,  does  your  cor- 
respondence touching  the  shipping  bill  cover?  When  did  you  have 
your  first  communication  and  when  your  last  communication,  as 
near  as  you  can  say  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  suppose  I  first  wrote  something  about  it  when 
it  first  came  up  in  Congress. 

Senator  Reed.  The  correspondence  about  it,  then,  began  about  the 
time  the  bill  was  introduced? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  has  continued  along  until  what  time? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  still  continuing. 

Senator  Reed.  When  did  you  write  the  last  letter? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Last  night. 

Senator  Reed.  Last  nignt.    To  whom  was  that  addressed  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  a  general  letter  beginning  "  Gentlemen." 
It  was  not  addressed  to  any  one  in  particular. 

Senator  Reed.  To  whom  did  you  send  it?  a 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  sent  to  the  subscribers  interested  in  that 
legislation,  or  in  that  bill. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  of  them  were  there,  approximately? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Approximately  15, 1  should  say. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  you  have  a  copy  of  that,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.    I  think  it  went  to  Mr.  Baker. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr:  Baker,  of  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Baltimore,  subscribes  to  the  infor- 
mation service  on  this  shipping  bill. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  it  go  to  any  others  ?  Of  course  you  know  that 
Mr.  Baker  has  not  been  interested  in  this  bill,  because  he  is  not  in 
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the  shipping  business,  and  has  not  been  for  many  years.  To  whom 
did  you  send  it  that  was  interested? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Baker  says  he  is  very  much  interested  in  this 
bill. 

Senator  Reed.  He  is  not  interested  in  the  shipping  business;  you 
know  that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  know  that.  I  know  his  position.  I  know  him 
very  well. 

Senator  Reed.  To  whom  did  you  send  it  that  was  interested  in 
the  shipping  business  ? 

Senator  Walsh.  He  has  stated  already  that  his  subscribers  in- 
clude all  the  foreign  shipping  lines. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  send  it  to  all  those  other  lines,  then — those 
foreign  lines? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  That  was  last  night.  Were  any  letters  written  to 
any  of  these  people  last  night  in  addition  to  the  general  report? 

Mr.  Bennett.    No. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  send  an  identical  report  to  each  one  of 
them? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  When  was  the  last  time  before  last  night  that  you 
wrote  a  letter  or  communication  of  any  kind  to  any  of  these  people 
touching  the  shipping  bill? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Certainly  within  two  or  three  preceding  days.  T 
do  not  remember  exactly.  It  was  whenever  there  was  any  develop- 
ment about  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  development  that  occasioned  the 
report  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  the  action  of  the  conferees  last  night. 

Senator  Reed.  Following  this,  now ;  following  it  back,  as  near  as 
possible ;  give  me  the  dates  of  all  communications  that  you  have  had 
with  reference  to  this  bill  with  your  clients  whom  you  have  named. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  began  at  the  time  when  the  bill  first  came  into 
Congress,  and  goes  right  up  to  date. 

Senator  Reed.  How  often  did  you  communicate  with  them? 

Mr.  Bennett.  As  often  as  I  thought  there  was  any  development 
of  interest  to  them. 

Senator  Reed.  Daily? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  daily;  there  have  not  been  daily  developments; 
but  quite  frequently. 

Senator  Reed.  How  many  times  did  you  receive  communications 
from  them? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  scarcely  any.  I^do  not  recall  their  indicating 
any  special  interest  in  that  bill  except  in  this  case  you  have  discussed. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  all  feel  alike  about  it;  whether  they 
differ;  whether  the  German  lines,  for  instance,  and  the  English 
lines,  have  different  viewpoints;  or  anything  about  how  they  feel. 
I  have  not  gone  into  that.  The  matter  of  influencing  the  measure  has 
not  come  up  in  connection  with  those  letters. 

Senator  Reed.  That  has  not  come  up? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall  any  request  from  them  for  any 
information  about  that  bill.   I  treated  that  bill  as  I  do  anything  that 
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comes  up  that  seems  to  be  of  interest  to  them,  endeavoring  to  give 
them  the  cleanest,  clearest,  most  comprehensive  information  service 
that  I  can. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  had  any  telegraphic  or  verbal  communi- 
cations with  any  of  these  gentlemen  or  institutions  about  this  bill, 
or  about  anything  concerning  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall  any,  except  that  I  might  have  had 
something  from  Mr.  Herbert  Barber,  who  has  one  of  the  Southern 
American  lines  which  is  of  less  importance  than  the  trans- Atlantic. 
With  the  people  that  I  am  mainly  serving  I  have  had  absolutely 
nothing. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  had  with  any  of  these  people  who  are  in 
the  shipping  business  or  concerned  in  the  shipping  business,  by  tele- 
graph or  by  cablet 

Mr.  Bennett.  None,  with  the  exception  of  this  Barber  instance. 

Senator  Reed.  How  was  that,  by  cable  or  telegraph  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  may  have  gotten  a  telegram  from  him.  It  was  not 
by  cable.    I  have  had  nothing  by  cable. 

Senator  Reed.  Where  is  he  located? 

Mr.  Bennett.  His  address  is  on  that  letterhead.  It  is  No.  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  New  York? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  get  a  telegram  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Possibly  so.    I  think  so,  Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes.    About  when? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  remember  the  day. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  get  more  than  one  telegram  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Reed.  Could  you  ascertain  whether  you  got  more  than 
one? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  could  look  up  whatever  I  have;  whatever  I  have 

on  my- 


Senator  Reed.  What  was  the  date  of  the  telegram  that  you  do 
remember? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

Senator  Reed.  About  when  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  pretty  bad  on  dates,  Senator.  It  was  possibly 
along  near  the  date  of  that  letter. 

Senator  Reed.  And  the  letter  you  refer  to  is  a  letter  of  what  date? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  dated  January  13. 

Senator  Reed.  January  13  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Somewhere  near  that,  I  know.    I  do  not  remember 

dates. 

Senator  Reed.  Of  course,  if  you  got  only  one  telegram,  and  you 
were  asked  to  bring  that  one  telegram,  you  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  locating  it,  even  if  we  could  not  fix  the  date? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  could  locate  it  if  I  have  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  send  any  telegrams  to  any  of  these  people, 
or  any  cables? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Certainly  no  cables,  and  I  do  not  recall  sending  any 

telegrams. 
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Senator  Reed.  Did  you  have  any  telegraphic  communication  with 
them? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Seed.  With  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  done  any  telephoning  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Why,  sometimes  I  telephone  to  New  York;  but  not 
with  respect  to  the  matter  under  discussion. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  had  any  telephone  communications  with 
any  of  these  people  over  the  long-distance  line  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  About  this  bill? 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  during  the  time  this  bill  was  pending. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  I  think  I  have. 

Senator  Reed.  Whom  did  you  communicate  with  over  the  long- 
distance phone? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Maj  I  ask  the  chairman  if  all  these  special  details 
are  pertinent  to  the  inquiry? 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  the  chairman  quite  relevant,  Mr. 
Bennett. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  the  only  telephone  conversation  was  when  I 
got  the  summons  to  appear  before  this  committee.  I  gave  that 
information  to  the  secretary  of  the  lines. 

Senator  Reed.  Who  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Sydney  E.  Morse,  at  No.  17  State  Street;  and 
when  I  was  summoned  I  asked  him  if  he  would  have  any  suggestions 
as  to  the  feeling  of  the  lines  about  the  summons  to  me.  I  told  him 
to  find  out  and  let  me  know. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  that  gentleman's  name? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Sydney  E.  Morse. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  it  that  made  you  think,  before  you  could 
answer  the  summons  to  testify  before  a  committee  of  Congress,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  you  to  communicate  over  the  long-distance  line 
with  the  secretary  of  these  interests,  if  all  you  had  ever  done  was 
merely  to  send  them  some  general  reports  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary  at  all. 

Senator  Reed.  Then,  why  did  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Just  as  a  matter  of  personal  interest  and  concert  as 
to  their  feeling  regarding  anything  that  would  involve  them.  It  was 
entirely  on  my  part. 

Senator  Reed.  How  would  it  involve  them  if  you  sent  them  an  ex- 
cerpt of  what  was  transpiring  in  Congress  which  was  purely  a  public 
matter  and  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  and  in  all  the  news- 
papers of  the  country,  and  how  would  it  involve  them  if  you  were 
called  on  here  to  tell  what  you  had  sent  them,  if  that  was  all  you  had 
sent  them? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  did  not  involve  them. 

Senator  Reed.  Then,  why  were  you  so  concerned  about  it  that  vou 
would  call  the  secretary  over  the  long-distance  phone  and  advise  him 
that  you  had  been  subpoenaed  and  ask  him  for  his  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  what  you  ought  to  do? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  had  answered  the  summons  by  telephone  and  said 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  come  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Reed.  Oh,  yes ;  I  know. 
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Mr.  Bennett.  And  this  was  just  an  incidental  precaution  affect- 
ins  my  own  feeling. 

Senator  Reed.  A  precaution  against  what?  What  were  you  guard- 
ing against? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  point  I  had  in  mind  was  as  to  whether  these 
lines  would  have  any  objection  to  having  their  names  given  to  the 
committee. 

Senator  Seed.  Now,  suppose  they  had  objected,  and  you  were 
called  here  and  put  under  oath ;  how  about  it  then  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  how  they  felt  about  i£, 
as  a  matter  of  personal  interest  to  myself.  They  could  not  control 
the  committee.    I  had  no  thought  of  that. 

Senator  Reed.  What  else  did  you  say  in  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  recall  nothing  except  this  statement,  that  in  this 
investigation  I  had  been  summoned. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  said  to  you? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  said  he  would  ask  some  of  them  about  it  and 
let  me  know. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  he  going  to  ask  them  about  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  And  then  afterwards  he  telephoned  me  that  the 
lines  had  no  objection  to  giving  any  information  desired  by  the 
committee — to  my  giving  any ;  i  had  better  put  it  that  way. 

Senator  Reed.  Thus  far  you  have  given  us  no  information  except 
that  you  have  reported  to  them. 

Mr.  Bennett.  There  has  not  been  anything  else  to  give. 

Senator  Reed.  I  can  not  understand,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  none  to  give,  why  you  should  spend  money  and  time  in  tele- 
phoning to  him,  and  then  why  he  should  go  and  take  it  up  with  the 
Lines. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  it  was  a  needless  exhibition  of  sensitiveness 
on  my  part,  Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  And  also  on  his,  when  he  inquired  of  his  superiors 
and  then  reported  back  over  the  long  distance  line? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  was  just  carrying  out  my  suggestion. 

Senator  Reed.  Now,  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  the  line  of  your  examination.  I  have  already  done 
it  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right. 

Senator  Reed.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this :  You  spoke  about 
the  fact  that  you  dropped  in  on  Senator  Smith  for  breakfast.  Have 
you  been  in  the  habit  of  dropping  in  on  Senator  Smith  in  that 
way? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  did  not  say  I  did  drop  in  on  him 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me,  before  you  get  to  that. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  you  wrote  to  the  secretary  and 
called  the  secretary  of  the  lines,  Mr.  Morse.  What  did  you  mean 
by  the  secretary  of  the  lines? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  steamship  lines  in  New  York  have  a  conference 
room  and  a  joint  secretary  who  keeps  routine  matters  and  is  in  touch 
with  them.    It  is  a  sort  of  an  office  of  information. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  all  of  the  lines  have  a  central 
bureau  ? 

«3282— 15 10 
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Mr.  Bennett.  They  have  a  central  office. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York,  and  a  secretary  in  charge  of  that 
office? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  kind  of  general  conference  room? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  asked  you  about  quite  early  in 
the  proceedings,  Mr.  Bennett,  as  to  whether  you  communicated  with 
some  central  office  which  represented  all  01  the  lines,  or  whether 
your  communications  were  direct  with  the  lines  with  no  central 
organization,  and  I  understood  you  at  that  time  to  say  that  there 
was  no  central  organization  with  which  your  communications  were 
carried  on,  but  that  they  went  direct  to  the  lines  themselves. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  answered  that  correctly;  but  I  send  a  copy,  the 
same  copy  that  goes  to  the  others,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  of 
record,  to  this  secretary's  office;  not  any  communication  direct  to 
him,  but  simply  one  of  the  copies  of  the  same  thing  that  I  send  to 
the  others. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  answer  was  called  for,  then, 
by  the  other  question. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  did  not  think  of  it  in  that  way.  It  is  simply  a 
copy  of  the  same  thing.    It  is  not  a  personal  communication  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  I  asked  you  whether  you 
sent  the  information  to  some  central  source  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  goes  to  them  individually,  and  then  one  copy 
I  send  to  this  office.  I  have  no  agreement,  or  rather  I  have  no  com- 
pensation from  that  office  at  all.  I  am  not  representing  it  in  any 
way.  I  send  along  this  copy  just  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  for 
convenience. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Bennett,  that  a 
frank  and  candid  answer  from  you  to  my  first  question  would  have 
been  to  say  that  you  do  send  these  individual  letters,  and  that  you 
also  send  to  a  central  office  representing  them  all. 

Mr.  Bennett.  What  I  meant  was  that  the  service  was  to  all  the 
individuals.    What  you  are  now  speaking  of  did  not  occur  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  received  any  communications  from 
that  central  office? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  touching  this  matter,  as  I  recall. 

The  Chairman.  No  letters  whatever? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir.  That  office  is  purely  a  record  office.  It 
has  no  activities,  as  you  may  say;  it  is  a  record  office  of  meetings, 
and  I  think  their  understandings  regarding  various  phases  of  the 
business.    I  really  know  very  little  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Meetings  of  the  representatives? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Meetings  of  the  representatives.  I  think  when  they 
have  a  conference  meeting  they  meet  in  that  office,  and  records  of 
the  meetings  are  kept  in  that  office. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  the  secretary  that  you  spoke  of  is  who? 

Mr.  Bennett.  His  name  is  Sydney  E.  Morse. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  New  York  City  address? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.  17  State  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Senator  Reed. 
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Senator  Reed.  You  spoke  about  eating  breakfast  with  Senator 
Hoke  Smith.    Have  you  ever  done  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  sorry  you  are  making  a  point  of  that  indica- 
tion of  intimacy.  I  did  not  intend  to  put  it  that  way.  I  was  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Hoke  Smith  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  was  the  Washington  correspondent  of  his  paper,  the  Atlanta 
Journal.  I  am  perhaps  related  to  him  in  the  same  way  that  Jim 
Baity  is  to  you,  Senator  Reed,  and  I  would  feel  free  to  go  to  his 
house.  I  go  to  his  house,  I  know  his  family,  his  children,  and  his 
servants,  and  they  know  me,  and  I  have  taken  breakfast  with  him; 
but  I  do  not  want  to  put  on  the  record  the  idea  of  any  special  inti- 
macy with  the  Senator.  I  am  sorry  I  mentioned  his  name  at  all. 
That  simply  is  a  matter  of  delicacy. 

Senator  Keed.  You  go  to  Senator  Burton  just  the  same  as  you  go 
to  Senator  Smith.    You  were  never  secretary  to  Senator  Burton? 

Air.  Bennett.  No  ;  I  would  not  go  as  f  r6ely  to  Senator  Burton. 

Senator  Reed.  How  often  have  you  seen  Senator  Burton 

Mr.  Bennett  (continuing).  But  I  feel  that  I  can  go  to  any  Sena- 
tor to  discuss  any  matter  of  interest  with  him. 

Senator  Reed.  How  often  have  you  seen  Senator  Burton  about 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  time  I  mentioned  is  the  one  time  I  have  ever 
been  to  his  house. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  the  only  time  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  may  have  spoken  to  him  downstairs  in  the  lobby, 
or  in  a  corridor,  just  as  I  have  to  others. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  not  sent  to  him  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  regard  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  not  sent  for  other  Senators  in  regard  to 
this  bill;  sent  in  your  card  and  had  them  come  out  to  the  marble 
room? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall.  I  know  I  try  very  hard  to  get  the 
information  without  interrupting  a  Senator  by  asking  him  to  come 
out.  I  have  asked  you,  in  passing,  about  measures  occasionally,  and 
you  have  been  very  courteous  in  answering. 

Senator  Reed.  I  always  declined  to  give  you  any  information,  did 
I  not,  in  every  single  instance,  or  to  discuss  any  bill  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  tried  to  discuss  any  bill  with 

you. 

Senator  Reed.  I  think  you  did,  twice,  but  we  did  not  get  very  far 
in  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not 
discuss  the  bill  with  any  Senator. 

Senator  Reed.  We  will  not  go  into  that.  The  question  I  am  ask- 
ing you  now  is  to  refresh  your  recollection  and  see  if  you  have  not 
sent  in  for  more  than  one  Senator  during  the  progress  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Possibly. 

Senator  Reed.  Through  the  Sergeant  at  Arms'  office?  It  is  not 
only  possible,  but  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  specific 
instances.  I  have,  at  times,  sent  for  Senators  to  ask  them  about 
various  bills. 
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Senator  Reed.  Let  me  go  over  the  list  of  some  names  and  see  if  you 
can  recall  ever  having  sent  to  them  or  talked  with  them.  Did  you 
ever  send  for  Senator  Bankhead? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Or  Senator  Hardwick? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Or  Senator  Vardaman? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Reed.  Now,  have  you  not  sent  for  Mr.  Vardaman  a  num- 
ber of  times  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  a  number  of  times. 

Senator  Keed.  Through  the  Sergeant  at  Arms'  office,  cards  being 
carried  in,  during  the  progress  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Bennett,  riot  a  number  of  times. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall.  I  have  spoken  to  Senator  Bankhead 
in  his  room. 

Senator  Reed.  You  went  to  his  room? 

Mr.  Bennett.  You  are  getting  down  into  such  great  detail,  Sen- 
ator  

Senator  Reed.  Oh,  Mr.  Bennett,  the  world  is  made  of  detail. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  difficult,  you  understand,  for  me  to  give  an 
absolutely  clear  answer. 

Senator  Reed.  You  recollect  that  you  have  been  to  Senator  Bank- 
head^  room,  have  you? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  left  my  coat  and  hat  in  his  room.  I  have 
left  it  in  a  number  of  places. 

Senator  Reed.  During  the  progress  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  not  iobbied  on  this  bill,  or  endeavored  to 
influence  any  Senator  on  this  bill,  nor  have  I  committed  any  trans- 
gression that  would  come  under  any  sort  of  inhibition  covered  by 
this  investigation. 

Senator  Keed.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.    I  am  just  inquiring  about 
your  coat  and  hat    You  said  you  had  left  them  at  Senator  Bank 
head's  room.    Was  that  during^  the  progress  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Senator  Reed.  When  was  the  last  time  you  left  your  coat  and  hat 
there  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recollect.  My  coat  and  hat  is  out  in  the 
other  room  there,  now. 

Senator  Reed.  Oh,  yes;  you  are  under  subpoena.  It  is  properly 
here. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  yesterday  I  left  it  in  the  room  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  us  not  spend  too  much  time  on  the  hat  and 
coat 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  trying,  Mr.  Bennett,  to  ascertain  whether 
you  were  in  Mr.  Bankhead's  room  to  see  Mr.  Bankhead  during  the 
progress  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  know  his  secretary 

The  Chairman.  Now,  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  been  in  his  room  there,  and  spoken  to  him 
incidentally.    I  have  never  had  any  long  interviews  with  him. 
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Senator  Reed.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  they  were  long  or  short. 
You  have  been  to  his  room  with  reference  to  this  bill  during  the 
pendency  of  the  bill?    We  can  get  that  far,  can  we  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  specially  went  to  his 
room  with  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  bill,  but  I  recall  speaking 
to  him  in  passing;  just  as  I  have  said,  a  number  of  times,  1  have 
spoken  to  a  great  many  people. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  have  any  other  business  with  Senator 
Bankhead  except  this  bill,  during  the  pendency  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  had  inquiries  about  post  offices  and  have 
been  to  his  office  for  information. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  go  to  his  office  with  reference  to  post- 
office  business  during  the  time  this  bill  was  pending? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Reed.  What  did  you  go  there  fpr?  Now,  you  were  there, 
and  you  went  there  for  a  purpose.    What  was  the  purpose? 

The  Chairman.  Outside,  01  course,  of  leaving  your  hat  and  coat? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  purpose  was  to  get  any  information  I  could 

Senator  Reed.  Regarding  this  bill? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Regarding  this  bill,  or  anything  else  I  may  have 
had  in  mind  at  the  time. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  have  anything  else  in  mind  at  the  time 
you  called? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  talk  to  Senator  Bankhead  about  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Very  little.  I  think  I  have  talked  to  him — I  have 
asked  him  questions. 

Senator  Reed.  What  about? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Questions  as  to  what  he  thought  about  it;  the 
natural  questions  that  one  seeking  information  would  ask  about  the 
bill.  I  never  had — I  do  not  think  I  ever  sat  down  and  discussed  it. 
I  certainly  did  not  try  to  influence  him  in  any  way. 

Senator  Reed.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  influencing  him. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  asked  him  for  information,  just  as  I  have 
asked  a  great  many  Senators. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes,  I  know;  and  you  have  asked  a  great  many 
Senators  a  great  many  questions.  I  am  not  asking  what  you  asked 
other  Senators.    I  am  asking  what  you  asked  Senator  Bankhead? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall  specifically. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  remember  the  subject  matter? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  doubtless  asked  him  what  he  thought  about  the 
prospects  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  remember  anything  that  you  asked  him? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  remember  specifically. 

Senator  Reed.  Very  well.  Were  you  ever  in  Senator  Burton's 
office? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  meet  Senator  Burton  at  any  other  place 
than  in  his  office? 

The  Chairman.  And  at  his  house?    You  told  us  that  you  met  him 

in  his  house. 
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Mr.  Bennett.  Only  one  time.  I  happened  to  go  by  there  on  Sun- 
day morning. 

The  Chairman.  Answer  Senator  Reed's  question. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recollect.  I  may  have  met  Senator  Burton 
anywhere  around  the  Senate  room,  or  possibly  on  the  street  car,  but 
it  was  incidental ;  and  if  I  met  him  and  he  was  not  engaged  I  prob- 
ably would  ask  him  what  he  thought  about  the  prospects  of  the  bill, 
or  some  general  question  of  that  sort;  but  no  fixed  interviews  of 
any  kind.  Just  as  every  newspaper  man  in  Washington  asks  nearly 
any  Senator  that  he  meets  a  question  about  any  matter  that  he  is 
writing  about.  When  a  correspondent  of  any  paper  asks  any  Sena- 
tor any  question,  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  matter  of  particular 
moment. 

Senator  Reed.  You  did  not  undertake  to  give  him  any  particular 
Information} 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Except  this  little  slip? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  he  was  pretty  well  informed.  It  is  not  my 
business  to. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  as  to  the  ownership 
or  terms  of  sale  of  any  of  these  foreign  vessels? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  with  reference  to 
who  was  trying  to  sell  these  boats,  and  who  had  the  sale  of  them? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  look  up  any  agents,  or  any  ship  brokers 
or  agents,  or  look  up  any  of  their  transactions  or  business? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  had  with  you  any  other  man  who  has 
been  working  in  connection  with  you  at  all  in  regard  to  any  of  these 
matters? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  only  had  my  office  assistants  or  force. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  ever  made  any  appearances  before  any 
committees  of  Congress  with  reference  to  the  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  was  summoned  before  the  Olcott  investigating 
committee  once,  several  years  ago.  That  was  an  investigation  some- 
what on  the  line  of  this,  although  it  started  in  a  different  way. 

Senator  Reed.  You  were  summoned? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  was  summoned,  and  appeared  gladly  when  they 
wanted  me. 

Senator  Reed.  Were  you  summoned  as  a  witness,  or  did  you  appear 
there  to  advocate  something? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  was  examined  as  a  witness.  I  could  get  you  a 
copy  of  that  hearing  if  you  care  for  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  several  years  ago. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  ever  been  before  any  Senate  committees? 

Mr.  Bennett.  On  this  matter? 

Senator  Reed.  Oh,  in  regard  to  the  shipping  business — the  ship- 
ping interests? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  have  anything  in  any  way  to  do  with,  or 
make  any  reports  at  all  about,  the  marine  insurance  bill  that  was 
passed  here  a  few  months  ago? 
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Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  I  reported  about  it. 

Senator  Reed.  You  reported  about  it,  but  did  you  take  any  active 
interest  in  it? 
Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  appear  before  any  committee  against  the 
seamen's  bill? 
Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  attend  the  meetings  of  any  committee 
that  was  having  hearings  on  the  seamen's  bill? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.    I  frequently  attend  the  hearings  on  any  bill 
I  am  following. 
Senator  Reed.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Soulke? 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  know  a  man  named  Selke. 
Senator  Reed.  How  do  you  spell  that  name? 
Mr.  Bennett.  S-e-1-k-e. 

Senator  Reed.  Thank  you.    What  is  his  business? 
Mr.  Bennett.  He  is  one  of  my  assistants. 
Senator  Reed.  He  works  for  you  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Reed.  On  a  salary  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  him  out  to 
get  information,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  may  have  sent  him  occasionally.    He  usually  is 
doing  research  at  the  office. 

Senator  Reed.   You  sent  him  to  Senator  La  Follette  not  a  great 
while  ago,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recollect.     No;  I  did  not  send  him  to 
Senator  La  Follette. 

Senator  Reed.  He  went  to  Senator  La  Follette,  did  he  not,  in 
regard  to  matters  you  were  concerned  in? 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  know.    Possibly  so. 
Senator  Reed.  Did  he  not  so  report  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall.  He  might  have  asked  Senator  La 
Follette  about  the  seamen's  bill,  but  I  do  not  remember  about  that. 
I  would  certainly  ask  Senator  La  Follette,  if  I  happened  to  meet  him 
and  wanted  to  know  about  a  bill  that  he  was  likely  to  know  about. 
Senator  Reed.  Did  vou  take  any  interest  here  in  the  matter  of  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  McNally,  who  was  to  be  appointed  consul  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  did. 

Senator  Reed.  You  worked  against  him,  did  you  not  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  did. 

Senator  Reed.  You  saw  Senators  in  regard  to  him  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  You  received  a  fee  for  that,  did  you  not  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  did  not. 
Senator  Reed.  Do  you  know  John  Corrigan  ? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  vou  ever  tell  John  Corrigan  that  you  had 
received  a  fee  for  that  f 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir.    I  am 

Senator  Reed.  Whom  did  you  report  to  in  regard  to 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  had  something  more  to  say,  Senator. 
Senator  Reed.  Oh,  very  well.  ^ 
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Mr.  Bennett.  I  represented  Mr.  Newman,  who  claimed  that  Mr. 
McNally  had  robbed  him  or  defrauded  him  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  in  a  house  trade,  and  I  was  engaged  to  get  back  for  Mr. 
Newman  the  money  that  he  felt  was  due  to  him,  and  I  am  having 
Mr.  McNally  sued  through  the  courts  for  the  amount  of  money  Mr. 
Newman  holds  is  due  him;  and  it  was  in  connection  with  the  employ- 
ment of  endeavoring  to  recover  the  defrauded  funds  that  the  nomi- 
nation before  the  Senate  came  about,  and  I  followed  that  up  and 
worked  very  hard  on  it,  and  was  very  active,  very  much  more  so  than 
I  have  been  in  any  other  matter,  because  I  felt  that  a  very  great 
wrong  was  being  done  to  Mr.  Newman  and  was  being  done  to  the 
service  in  promoting  a  man  who  was  not  worthy  of  being  in  the 
service.  When  I  was  engaged  in  that  case  it  was  altogether  before 
the  State  Department.  I  felt  very  confident  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, upon  finding  out  the  facts,  would  take  action  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  Mr.  Newman.  Instead  of  that,  the  State  Department 
nominated  Mr.  McNally  for  a  better  position,  and  considering  all  the 
connections,  it  seemed  to  me  a  great  wrong;  and  out  of  personal 
interest  I  was  quite  active  in  that  case. 

Senator  Reed.  You  say  you  were  employed  by  Mr.  Newman  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  was  employed  in  connection  with  recovering  the 
money.  I  had  no  employment  in  connection  with  the  confirmation. 
I  did  that  voluntarily. 

Senator  Reed.  If  I  understand,  Mr.  Newman  claimed  that  he  had 
been  defrauded  by  this  man  McNally? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  In  a  land  deal  in  China  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  you  were  employed  by  Mr.  Newman  to  try 
and  recover  the  money  that  he  claimed  he  had  been  defrauded  of  by 
Mr.  McNally? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Are  you  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  When  was  this  employment  to  be  made? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Whenever  that  case  came  up.  I  think  it  was  some- 
time last  year.    The  case  is  pending  now  in  the  courts  in  Washington. 

Senator  Reed.  How  long  before  Mr.  McNally's  name  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  were  you  employed? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Several  months.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  was 
pending  in  the  State  Department;  possibly  six  months.  I  had  as- 
sociated with  me  a  lawyer  to  handle  the  legal  case. 

Senator  Reed.  And  the  lawyer  was  to  brmg  a  suit  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  in  the  meantime  you  went  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  filed  a  complaint  against  Mr.  McNally,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  made  representations  about  it,  and  possibly  filed 
a  complaint;  but  the  complaint,  proper,  was  filed  by  Mr.  Newman. 
What  I  chiefly  did  there  was  to  call  attention  to  the  records  and  try 
to  get  the  entire  records  in  that  very  complicated,  long-standing 
case  thoroughly  examined,  with  the  belief  that  the  examination 
would  show  that  Mr.  Newman  had  been  defrauded. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes.  Now,  just  so  I  get  you  right:  Mr.  Newman 
employed  you  to  try  and  recover  his  money.    You  went  to  the  State 
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Department.  You  examined  the  records  and  files  in  the  State  De- 
partment.   That  is  correct,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  inquired  about  them.  I  do  not  think  they  were 
ever  turned  over  to  me  so  that  I  could  examine  them.  I  did  my  best 
on  them,  though. 

Senator  Heed.  Then  you  made  known  to  the  State  Department 
that  Mr.  McNally  owed  Mr.  Newman  money  on  this  real  estate  trans- 
action? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  and  I  furnished  the  State  Department  with 
the  correspondence  that  I  had  from  Mr.  Newman,  and  with  all  the 
information  I  could  get  about  it.  I  represented  that  case  just  as 
well  as  I  possibly  could. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  McNally  was  then  in  the  consular  service  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Seed.  Was  there  any  talk  at  that  time  of  his  promotion? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  there  was;  promotion  or  transfer.  The 
idea,  I  think,  was  that  he  would  not  be  of  any  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  Tsing-Tau,  China,  where  this  transaction  had  taken  place, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  a  good  deal  of  political  influence,  and  there 
was  a  chance  of  his  being  transferred  or  promoted,  and  he  was  trans- 
ferred or  promoted  to  Niiremburg,  Bavaria. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  ever  tell  McNally  that  you  had  this  claim 
against  him 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  never 

Senator  Reed  (continuing).  Or  did  you  make  it  known  to  him  by 
letter  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  was  in  the  investigation  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Mr.  McNally  and  I  were  both  be- 
fore the  committee. 

Senator  Reed.  No;  but  before  that,  before  you  went  to  the  State 
Department,  did  you  give  this  man  any  advice  that  you  had  any 
claim  against  him  ? 

Mr. Bennett.  No;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Reed.  You  did  not  try  to  get 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Newman  nad  had  full  correspondence.  The 
case  was  perfectly  clear,  and  I  took  it  up  with  the  State  Department. 

Senator  Reed.  With  what  object,  collecting  the  money? 

Mr.  Bennett.  With  the  hope  of  collecting  the  money. 

Senator  Reed.  You  thought  that  if  you  could  bring  pressure  upon 
him  in  the  State  Department  sufficiently  strong,  that  was  a  better 
collection  department  than  a  court,  and  might  be  more  effective  in 
that  way  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  If  it  could  be  done  that  way,  it  would  be  easier 
and  quicker  and  safer. 

Senator  Reed.  If  he  had  paid  up  there,  I  suppose  you  would  not 
have  appeared  before  Congress  or  pursued  him  any  further,  would 
you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  know,  since  that  did  not  happen. 

Senator  Reed.  Well,  we  will  pass  the  matter.  It  is  not  in  this 
case,  strictly,  anyhow. 

Have  you  ever  been  down  to  the  Department  of  Labor  about  any 
bills  or  any  pending  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  occasionally  made  inquiries  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  as  at  practically  every  department  in  town. 
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Senator  Reed.  For  whom  have  you  been  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  remember  specific  cases.  I  think  the  last 
thing 

Senator  Reed.  Do  you  remember 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  was  just  going  to  say,  the  last  thing  I  was  there 
about  was  in  connection  with  something  that  the  Fulton  Bag  & 
Cotton  Mills,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were  interested  in.  Their  head- 
quarters are  in  Atlanta,  Ga.    They  have  a  number  of  branches. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  business  there  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  last  inquiry  I  recall  was  in  connection  with 
the  strike  in  Atlanta,  in  their  mills,  and  a  report  upon  that  was 
made  by  special  agents  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  go  to  get  a  copy  of  that  report? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  tried  to  get  a  copy  of  that  report. 

Senator  Reed.  For  the  Fulton  Bag  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Was  that  the  first  business  you  had  had  for  that 
company? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  no;  I  have  had  business  for  that  company  in 
other  cases.  You  understand,  I  am  doing  this  departmental  busi- 
ness. I  am  getting  any  high-class  business  I  can  and  attending  to  it 
as  well  as  I  can. 

Senator  Reed.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  a  little  while  to  go  back 
to  the  Newman  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me  a  moment,  Senator  Reed.  That  is, 
among  other  activities,  you  are  practically  practicing  before  the 
various  departments? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  anybody  who  may  choose  to  employ  you? 

Mr.  Bennett.  For  anybody  whom  I  am  willing  to  represent. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  pretty  careful  as  to  whom  I  represent  and  as 
to  what  I  do. 

Senator  Reed.  I  asked  you  about  the  Newman  matter,  if  you  were 
to  receive  a  fee.    Were  you  to  receive  a  fee  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.  1  was,  of  course,  to  receive  a  fee  for  the 
handling  of  the  case,  but  I  wanted  to  make  clear  the  point  that  I 
had  not  received  or  had  any  contract  for  any  fee  in  connection  with 
the  work  before  the  Senate. 

Senator  Reed.  Oh!  But  what  was  your  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Newman,  now,  about  fees? 

^Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  left  to  me,  in  the  beginning,  to  represent 
him,  and  to  charge  him  a  proper  fee  for  the  service  which  you  have 
outlined. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes ;  to  collect  the  money. 

Mr.  Bennett.  To  collect  the  money. 

Senator  Reed.  That  was  left  to  you  in  the  first  place.  What  was 
done  about  it  all  the  way  through?    How  was  it  finally  arranged? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  case  is  still  pending  in  the  court.  Mr.  New- 
man has  made  some  advances,  and  those  have  been  divided  between 
myself  and  the  lawyers  who  were  handling  the  case. 
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Senator  Reed.  Had  he  made  any  advance  to  you  at  the  time  you 
went  before  the  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  he  had  made  some  advance  on  the  general 
retainer. 

Senator  Reed.  About  when  was  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  And  that  was  properlv  divided. 

Senator  Reed.  About  when  was  that! 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Reed.  Was  it  before  or  after  his  name  was  before  Con- 
gress— before  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  not  sure.    It  was  possibly  both. 

Senator  Reed.  Both  before  and  after.  So  that  at  the  time  you 
were  interviewing  Senators  against  him,  you  had  a  fee  in  your 
pocket ;  that  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  did  not  have  the  fee  in  my  pocket.  I  did  not  get 
any  fee  in  connection  with  that  matter,  sir.  I  got  a  fee  for  repre- 
senting Mr.  Newman,  which  was  a  perfectly  proper  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Reed.  And  while  you  were  in  possession  of  that  fee,  or 
after  you  had  received  it — I  ao  not  mean  to  say  that  you  necessarily 
kept  it  and  did  not  spend  it  or  use  it,  but  after  you  had  received  that 
fee — you  did  this  work  of  interviewing  Senators,  and  since  inter- 
viewing the  Senators  you  have  received  further  fees? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  remember  the  date  of  these  payments  that 
were  made  by  Mr.  Newman. 

Senator  Reed.  We  can  have  no  dispute  about  the  fact  that  you 
had  an  agreement  for  a  fee  when  you  first  took  the  business.  That  is 
true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Certainly;  an  expressed  or  implied  agreement. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  the  usual  sort  of  thing  that  when  you  repre- 
sent a  man  you  are  supposed  to  charge  for  it.  I  am  not  doing  all  of 
my  service  gratis. 

Senator  Keed.  Yes;  and  pursuant  to  that  employment  you  went 
before  the  State  Department;  you  made  known  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment these  charges  against  Mr.  McNally ;  you  also  arranged  with  an 
attorney  later  on  and  had  him  sued;  and  you  also  appeared  during 
the  progress  of  this  employment,  and  before  its  termination,  before 
different  Senators,  or  saw  different  Senators,  and  told  them  what  a 
bad  man  McNally  was  and  tried  to  prevent  his  confirmation? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  did  my  best  to  get  Senators  to  examine  the  rec- 
ords in  that  case,  with  the  purpose  of  showing  them  what  a  bad  man 
McNally  was  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  in  the  service. 

Senator  Reed.  That  all  transpired  after  your  employment  for  a  fee? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  incidental  to  the  general  employment. 

Senator  Reed.  You  would  have  had  no  interest  in  him  at  all  if 
you  had  not  been  employed,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  probably  would  not  have  known  him  or  known 
about  him. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  all  this  came  about  through  your  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Now  I  want  to  come  back  again  to  the  matter  of 
dealing  here  on  other  matters  with  Senators  and  Congressmen  re- 
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carding  the  shipping  bill.  First  I  want  to  ask  you  this.  Senator 
Walsh,  if  I  go  into  a  matter  that  you  have  gone  into,  you  will  cor- 
rect me.  Do  you  charge  a  regular  stipend  of  so  mucn  a  year  for 
these  clients  that  you  represent,  for  information? 

The  Chairman.  He  has  stated  about  that,  Senator.  He  tells  us 
that  he  has  certain  clients  who  pay  him  by  the  month,  and  outside  of 
those  regular  clients  he  charges  a  fee  for  any  specific  service  that  he 
renders. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes;  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Suppose 
there  is  a  matter  comes  up  which  is  of  special  interest  to  a  client,  so' 
that  he  is  actively  interested  for  the  time  being  in  something,  and 
requiring  more  than  the  ordinary  service,  do  you  make  any  additional 
charge? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Sometimes.  If  an  additional  charge  would  seem 
justified  and  proper,  I  would  make  it. 

Senator  Reed.  In  other  words,  you  make  an  agreement,  as  I 
understand  you,  with  A,  B,  C,  and  D  to  furnish  them  information 
regarding  bills  in  which  they  may  be  interested,  and  for  that  they 
pay.  you  a  monthly  stipend,  and  you  simply  make  a  report  from  time 
to  time,  and  that  is  covered  by  the  monthly  stipend? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  But  in  the  event  of  a  matter  coming  up  that  is  of 
special  and  particular  interest  to  them,  requiring  an  unusual  amount 
of  work,  you  then  sometimes  make  an  additional  charge? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Sometimes. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes.  Do  you  make  an  arrangement  in  advance  as 
to  what  that  charge  shall  be,  or  do  you  wait  until  the  service  is  per- 
formed and  then  ask  them  to  compensate  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  usually  wait  until  the  service  is  performed. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  had  any  arrangement  for  additional  com- 
pensation, at  any  time,  with  reference  to  the  seamen's  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  on  the  regular  lines. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you,  from  anybody? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  will  answer.  I  was  to  get  some  special  compensa- 
tion for  information  furnished  to  a  committee  representing  the  lines. 

Senator  Reed.  What  committee  was  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Gottheil  was  chair- 
man- 


Senator  Reed.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Bennett  (continuing).  Who  appeared  before  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Senator  Reed.  Where  does  Mr.  Gottheil  live? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  New  York.  # 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  this  committee?  How  was  this  com- 
mittee made  up  that  Mr.  Gottheil  was  a  member  of? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  it  was  a  committee  of  steamship  lines  who 
went  and  appeared  before  that  congressional  committee  to  make  rep- 
resentations in  regard  to  the  bill. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  your  arrangement  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  I  should  send  special  information,  special  re- 
ports, to  Mr.  Gottheil,  giving  him  such  information  as  I  could  get 

Senator  Reed.  At  that  time  what  was  the  arrangement  about  the 
compensation  f 
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Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  not  fixed. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  ever  get  paid  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  ever  get  any  pay  for  it! 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  that  I  recall,  at  all- 
Senator  Reed.  Did  you  ever  render  any  bill  for  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Refd.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Now,  I  hope,  Senator  Reed,  that  that  is  not  neces- 
sary. You  see,  I  told  you,  you  are  going  so  personally  into  the  per- 
sonal relationship  that  I  really  think  that  I  should  be  excused  from 
going  into  those  details  as  to  what  I  do.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  all 
about  it  as  to  anything  I  do.    T  am  perfectly  free 

Senator  Reed.  The  amount  of  the  pay  is  a  very  important  thing. 

Mr.  Bennett.  But  as  to  my  relations  with  those  people 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  want  to  inquire  into  your  purely  personal 
matters,  and  I  am  not  doing  so.  This  relates  to  the  public  business. 
This  was  a  public  bill — a  public  law  or  a  bill  that  was  expected  to 
become  a  public  law.  You  accepted  employment  with  reference  to 
it,  Mr.  Bennett.  The  amount  that  you  received  is  a  material  matter. 
I  say  that  to  you  so  that  you  may  understand  my  viewpoint.  You 
will  not  find  me  inquiring  into  your#gersonal  or  family  matters. 
I  want  to  know  about  this  public  matter. 

Mr.  Bennett.  My  employment  was  limited  absolutely  to  furnish- 
ing information  about  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  did  not  contemplate  any  lobbying  for  it  or  bring- 
ing to  bear  any  influence.  If  I  had  been  familiar  enough  with  the 
business  to  appear  to  advantage  before  committees  I  would  feel  per- 
fectly free  to  do  it,  as  any  practitioner  would. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  But  not  being  familiar  with  the  details,  I  think 
it  is  better  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  it  to  do  it,  and  I  have 
endeavored  to  keep  away  from  what  is  commonly  called  the  lobby 
business  and  to  restrict  my  service  to  a  high-class  information  service. 

Senator  Reed.  Now,  will  you  not  just  tell  us  how  much  you  got 
from  the  seamen? 

Mr.  Bennett.  There  was  no  agreement  as  to  how  much  I  was  to 

get. 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  mean  from  the  seamen;  I  mean  the  other 
side.    Will  you  tell  us  how  much  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  This  has  gone  on  for  several  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  special  work  for  the  committee  of  which 
Mr.  Gottheil  was  chairman,  and  you  rendered  a  bill  for  that  work. 
Senator  Reed  is  inquiring  what  the  amount  of  that  bill  was. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Now,  do  you  rule  that  I  should  answer? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  see  how  anybody  could  doubt  the  perti-; 

nency  of  it. 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  mind  telling  the  committee,  but  I  hate  to 

make  public  what  I  get  for  this  service 

Senator  Reed.  Write  it  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  Bennett  (continuing).  Just  as  a  matter  of  fairness  to  myself. 
The  bill  I  rendered  has  not  been  paid.    It  was  for  special  advices 
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garding  the  shipping  bill.  First  I  want  to  ask  you  this.  Senator 
Walsh,  if  I  go  into  a  matter  that  you  have  gone  into,  you  will  cor- 
rect me.  Do  you  charge  a  regular  stipend  of  so  much  a  year  for 
these  clients  that  you  represent,  for  information? 

The  Chairman.  He  has  stated  about  that,  Senator.  He  tells  us 
that  he  has  certain  clients  who  pay  him  by  the  month,  and  outside  of 
those  regular  clients  he  charges  a  fee  for  any  specific  service  that  he 
renders. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes;  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Suppose 
there  is  a  matter  comes  up  which  is  of  special  interest  to  a  client,  so' 
that  he  is  actively  interested  for  the  time  being  in  something,  and 
requiring  more  than  the  ordinary  service,  do  you  make  any  additional 
charge? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Sometimes.  If  an  additional  charge  would  seem 
justified  and  proper,  I  would  make  it. 

Senator  Seed.  In  other  words,  you  make  an  agreement,  as  I 
understand  you,  with  A,  B,  C,  and  D  to  furnish  them  information 
regarding  bills  in  which  they  may  be  interested,  and  for  that  they 
pay.  you  a  monthly  stipend,  and  you  simply  make  a  report  from  time 
to  time,  and  that  is  covered  by  the  monthly  stipend  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  But  in  the  event  of  a  matter  coming  up  that  is  of 
special  and  particular  interest  to  them,  requiring  an  unusual  amount 
of  work,  you  then  sometimes  make  an  additional  charge? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Sometimes. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes.  Do  you  make  an  arrangement  in  advance  as 
to  what  that  charge  shall  be,  or  do  you  wait  until  the  service  is  per- 
formed and  then  ask  them  to  compensate  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  usually  wait  until  the  service  is  performed. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  had  any  arrangement  for  additional  com- 
pensation, at  any  time,  with  reference  to  the  seamen's  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  on  the  regular  lines. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you,  from  anybody? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  will  answer.  I  was  to  get  some  special  compensa- 
tion for  information  furnished  to  a  committee  representing  the  lines. 

Senator  Reed.  What  committee  was  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Gottheil  was  chair- 


man  

Senator  Reed.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Bennett  (continuing).  Who  appeared  before  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Senator  Reed.  Where  does  Mr.  Gottheil  live  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  New  York. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  this  committee?  How  was  this  com- 
mittee made  up  that  Mr.  Gottheil  was  a  member  of? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  it  was  a  committee  of  steamship  lines  who 
went  and  appeared  before  that  congressional  committee  to  make  rep- 
resentations in  regard  to  the  bill. 

Senator  Reed.  What  was  your  arrangement  about  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  I  should  send  special  information,  special  re- 
ports, to  Mr.  Gottheil,  giving  him  such  information  as  I  could  get. 

Senator  Reed.  At  that  time  what  was  the  arrangement  about  the 
compensation  I 
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Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  not  fixed. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  ever  get  paid  for  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  ever  get  any  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  that  I  recall,  at  aU. 

Senator  Reed.  Did  you  ever  render  any  bill  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Refd.  How  much? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Now,  I  hope,  Senator  Reed,  that  that  is  not  neces- 
sary. You  see,  I  told  you,  you  are  going  so  personally  into  the  per- 
sonal relationship  that  I  really  think  that  I  should  be  excused  from 
going  into  those  details  as  to  what  I  do.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  all 
about  it  as  to  anything  I  do.    I  nm  perfectly  free 

Senator  Reed.  The  amount  of  the  pay  is  a  very  important  thing. 

Mr.  Bennett.  But  as  to  my  relations  with  those  people f 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  want  to  inquire  into  your  purely  personal 
matters,  and  I  am  not  doing  so.  This  relates  to  the  public  business. 
This  was  a  public  bill — a  public  law  or  a  bill  that  was  expected  to 
become  a  public  law.  You  accepted  employment  with  reference  to 
it,  Mr.  Bennett.  The  amount  that  you  received  is  a  material  matter. 
I  say  that  to  you  so  that  you  may  understand  my  viewpoint.  You 
will  not  find  me  inquiring  into  your#personal  or  family  matters. 
I  want  to  know  about  this  public  matter. 

Mr.  Bennett.  My  employment  was  limited  absolutely  to  furnish- 
ing information  about  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  did  not  contemplate  any  lobbying  for  it  or  bring- 
ing to  bear  any  influence.  If  I  had  been  familiar  enough  with  the 
business  to  appear  to  advantage  before  committees  I  would  feel  per- 
fectly free  to  do  it,  as  any  practitioner  would. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  But  not  being  familiar  with  the  details,  I  think 
it  is  better  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  it  to  do  it,  and  I  have 
endeavored  to  keep  away  from  what  is  commonly  called  the  lobby 
business  and  to  restrict  my  service  to  a  high-class  information  service. 

Senator  Reed.  Now,  will  you  not  just  tell  us  how  much  you  got 
from  the  seamen  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  There  was  no  agreement  as  to  how  much  I  was  to 
get. 

Senator  Reed.  I  do  not  mean  from  the  seamen ;  I  mean  the  other 
side.    Will  you  tell  us  how  much  it  was? 

Mr.  Bennett.  This  has  gone  on  for  several  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  special  work  for  the  committee  of  which 
Mr.  Qottheil  was  chairman,  and  you  rendered  a  bill  for  that  work. 
Senator  Reed  is  inquiring  what  the  amount  of  that  bill  was. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Now,  do  you  rule  that  I  should  answer? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  see  how  anybody  could  doubt  the  perti-  ■ 

nency  of  it. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  mind  telling  the  condmittee,  but  I  hate  to 
make  public  what  I  get  for  this  service 

Senator  Reed.  Write  it  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  Bennett  (continuing).  Just  as  a  matter  of  fairness  to  myself. 
The  bill  I  rendered  has  not  been  paid.    It  was  for  special  advices 
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Mr.  Bennett.  No  arrangement  with  reference  to  that  bill.  That 
bill  came  in  under  my  general  understanding  of  an  information 
service  on  all  matters  of  interest  to  them,  so  that  if  a  new  bill  started 
in  to-morrow  that  I  thought  of  any  interest  I  would  begin  reporting 
any  information  I  got  about  it. 

Senator  Seed.  Have  you  rendered  any  bills  or  statements  for 
services  since  this  ship-purchase  bill  was  introduced? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Nothing  except  monthly  statements. 

Senator  Reed.  Nothing  elsef 

Mr.  Bennett.  Nothing  else. 

Senator  Seed.  What  have  those  statements  aggregated  to  the  ship- 
ping interests  since  this  bill  began  to  take  its  way  through  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  You  understand  that  the  statements  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  shipping  bill? 

Senator  Seed.  Yes,  I  understand;  but  I  would  like  nevertheless 
to  know  the  amount. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  hope  you  are  not  asking  me  to  put  it  in  the  record, 
because  that,  Senator,  is  purely  private. 

Senator  Seed.  It  might  be  and  it  might  not  be.  You  might  regard 
it  as  private  and  we  might  regard  it  as  significant.  You  might 
regard  it  in  one  way  and  we  in  another.  If  you  care  to  do  so,  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  indicate  in  the  same  way  as  you  did  the 
other  item  here.  Mark  on  a  piece  of  paper  what  it  is.  It  may  be 
immaterial  to  us  when  we  see  it,  it  might  be  so  insignificant.  It 
might  be  otherwise.  I  would  like  to  have  the  aggregate  of  all  that 
you  are  collecting  from  the  shipping  interests. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  pending  bill,  you 
mean? 

Senator  Seed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  has  been  just  the  same  since  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  as  for  some  time  previous.  As  I  have  stated  before,  it 
has  no  connection  with  the  bill- 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  all  the  easier  for  you  to  make  the  cal- 
culation for  us. 

Mr.  Bennett.  You  mean  the  amount  I  have  received  from  the 
shipping  people  during  all  this  time? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Seed's  question  is  from  those  to  whom 
you  furnished  the  information,  as  we  understand  it. 

Mr.  Bennett.  How  manv  months  has  it  been? 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  since  the  month  of  August;  seven 
months. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Seven  months.  You  understand  this  amount  is 
for  all  the  service  I  have  done.  Please  do  not  confuse  it  as  being 
for  any  special  service  on  the  shipping  bill.  You  know  I  am  render- 
ing  the  broadest  service  T  can. 

(The  witness  here  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  handed  it  to 
Senator  Seed.) 

Senator  Seed.  How  many  people  or  concerns  did  you  render 
these  statements  to  for  which  you  are  to  receive  the  amount  of  money 
marked  on  the  piece  of  paper  you  have  just  handed  to  me? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  not  received  all  that  money.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  are  any  of  those  routine  bills  that  are  out  or 
not,  but  those  bills  have  been  paid  monthly  for  years,  although  the 
amounts  of  them  have  changed. 
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Senator  Reed.  How  many  people  paid  you  this  amount  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  suppose  about  15. 

Senator  Reed.  Fifteen  people.  You  have  already  given  the  list 
of  those  names,  have  you  not,  in  here? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  outlined  in  a  general  way  all  the  different 
interests  concerned. 

Senator  Reed.  But  ydu  have  not  given  the  Barnes  of  the  firms  or 
individuals? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Not  in  detail. 

Senator  Reed.  Are  some  of  them  firms  and  some  corporations,  01 
Bome  of  them  individuals,  or  how  is  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  suppose  they  include  firms,  corporations,  and 
individuals. 

Senator  Reed.  Will  you  not  give  us  the  names  of  them? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  would  prefer  not  to  put  those  names  in  the  rec- 
ord. We  have  a  request  pending  as  to  showing  them  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Senator  Reed.  Will  you  now  ftirnish  the  committee  on  a  piece  of 
paper  the  names  of  the  persons  who  paid  you  this  sum  of  money 
which  you  have  marked  upon  the  piece  of  paper,  which,  for  the 
purposes  of  identification,  will  be  marked  "  Bennett  Exhibit  No.  2  "  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  will  furnish  that  if  the  committee  rules  that  it 
is  really  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will  so  rule. 

Mr.  Bennett.  You  see,  if  you  were  making  any  connection  what- 
ever with  an  improper  business  or  improper  service,  certainly  it 
would  be  right  to  go  into  the  uttermost  details;  but  when  you  are 
discussing  a  general  service  which  I  have  worked  my  very  best 
for  seven  years  to  build  up  and  make  profitable  and  keep  on  a  high 
plane,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  a  little  bit  inconsiderate  to  me 
in  trying  to  go  into  intimate  private  details  of  the  success  with 
which  I  have  done  it,  or  the  extent  to  which  I  have  done  it. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Bennett,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  in  making 
this  investigation  to  raise  questions  as  to  the  motives  or  purposes 
of  any  man.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  facts,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  assume  that  men  have  been  doing  bad  or  wicked  things. 
The  thing  that  we  want  to  learn  is  what  has  been  done  to  effect  the 
passage  or  the  defeat  of  this  bill,  and  that  may  be  made  lip  of  a 
multitude  of  things.  A  man  may  have  been  employed  to  do  an  aet 
that  he  regards  as  perfectly  proper,  and  the  act  itself  may  be  per- 
fectly proper ;  but  it  may  be  an  exceedingly  important  fact,  taken  in 
connection  with  others,  to  determine  what  the  principal  is  trying  to 
do.  Therefore  it  becomes  material  to  go  into  these  matters,  and  it  id 
not  with  reference  to  inquiring  into  your  private  business,  I  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Reed,  permit  me  to  remark,  the  witness 
has  been  questioned  and  has  agreed  to  furnish  to  the  committee  a 
list  of  the  various  parties  to  whom  the  information  was  supplied* 
and  has  told  us  in  a  general  way  that  it  embraces  all  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  shipping  lines. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  asked  now  by  your  question,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  to  give  the  names  of  the  individual  subscribers  or  clients! 

Senator  Rbbd.  Yes;  who  paid  this  sum  of  money. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  I  am  asking  him  to  furnish  us  a  statement  of 
that.  Whether  it  goes  into  the  record  or  not  is  another  matter. 
The  reason  I  am  asking  for  that  special  statement  is  because  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  embraces  just  the  names  that  would  be  in 
the  other  list  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  think  that  is  what  we  are 
here  for.  I  can  not  see,  Mr.  Bennett,  how  we  can  excuse  you  from 
giving  to  the  Senate  the  information  that  will  disclose  who  is  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  this  measure  and  the  passage  of  this  measure  or 
in  defeating  this  measure  to  put  some  money  into  it.  Apparently 
somebody  has  been  putting  some  money  into  it,  at  least  to  get  detailed 
and  definite  information  of  every  step  that  has  been  taken  in  the  case, 
and  you  have  been  the  medium  of  the  giving  of  that  information. 
We  want  to  find  out — we  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  finding  out — 
who  has  shown  sufficient  interest  in  the  passage  of  this  bill  or  the 
defeat  of  this  bill  to  spend  some  money  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  stated  repeatedly,  Senator  Walsh,  that  these 
people  have  not  engaged  me  for  the  purpose  of  doing  anything  about 
this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand- that. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Taking  up  the  resolution  under  which  you  are 
acting,  the  fourth  paragraph  reads : 

Fourth.  Wh&t  efforts  the  so-called  Shipping  Trust  or  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  engaged  or  interested  in  shipping  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  made 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  S.  6856,  commonly  known  as  the  ship  purchase  bill; 
whether  any  company  of  shipowners  or  chamber  of  commerce  or  other  body 
influenced  by  or  dominated  by  shipowners  whose  vessels  would  compete  with 
the  ships  to  be  purchased  or  constructed  under  said  act  have  had  attorneys 
or  lobbyists  at  Washington  working  to  consummate  the  defeat  of  the  said  bill. 

The  whole  and  correct  answer  to  that  is,*4  None  that  I  know  of." 
You  see,  I  have  had  no  employment  whatever  looking  to  anything 
set  forth  in  the  resolution.  It  simply  happens  that  in  my  general 
service  for  the  people  referred  to,  I  suppose  that  this  bill  is  of  inter- 
est, and  in  consequence  I  have  sent  reports  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  that. 

Mr.  Bennett.  You  see,  you  are  making  out  one  case 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  that  you  have  had  no  employment 
on  that  special  bill. 

Mr.  Bennett.  None  on  that  special  bill.  Now,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  it  concerns  the  committee  how  much  I  am  making  out  of 
a  business  I  have  developed  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  not  dispute  about  that.  You  may  have 
furnished  information  to  people  out  west  about  public  lands  legis- 
lation, and  you  may  have  been  paid  for  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  nave  been. 

The  Chairman.  Presumably  you  are  quite  willing  to  do  that  as 
well  as  this.  We  will  not  inquire  into  that  at  all.  We  have  no  dis- 
position to  inquire  into  the  general  run  of  your  business,  which, 
apparently,  has  a  very  wide  scope.  We  shall  endeavor,  however,  to 
find  out  what  you  have  been  doing  in  connection  with  this  work, 
and  what  you  have  been  paid  for  it,  and  by  whom  you  have  been 
paid.  Let  us  not  dispute  regarding  those  matters  any  longer.  You 
may  answer  the  question  addressed  to  you  by  Senator  Reed  as  to  the 
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parties  who  paid  you  for  this  information  you  furnished  them  con- 
cerning the  snipping  bill? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  answer  is  that  they  have  not  paid  me  for  this 
information  concerning  the  shipping  bill.  They  have  paid  me  for 
my  general  information  service,  of  which  that  has  been  a  part. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  understand  that. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  jou  are  unkind  in  inferring  that  the  com-    \S 
pensation  was  for  this  bill.    That  is  what  I  want  to  get  clear.    I 
want  to  be  perf ectlyfrank. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  perfectly  that  you  furnished  this 
information  along  with  other  information  concerning  other  measures 
in  which  these  people  were  interested.  That  is  the  situation.  Likewise, 
we  understand  that  you  had  no  special  employment  to  furnish  this  in- 
formation. We  understand  that  perfectly  well.  They  were  inter- 
ested in  this  measure  and  other  shipping  measures,  measures  affect- 
ing the  shipping  interests,  apparently,  from  what  you  say;  because 
I  gather  from  what  you  have  told  us  that  you  have  furnished  the 
information  to  no  one  except,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  shipping 
interests. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  mentioned  Mr.  Baker  as  being  one  to  whom  I 
furnished  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.. Baker;  yes.  Now,  Senator  Reed  has  asked 
yon  to  give  the  names  of  the  parties  who  paid  you  for  this  informa- 
tion. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  covered  by  the  item  of  amount  that  you 
marked  on  u  Bennett  Exhibit  No.  2. 

Mr.  Bennett.  If  the  committee  wish,  I  will  furnish  the  committee 
with  that,  and  they  can  decide  whether  it  ought  to  go  in  the  record. 

Senator  Reed,  iou  can  furnish  that  list,  and  we  will  determine 
Inter  how  far  we  will  prosecute  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  on,  Senator  Reed. 

Senator  Reed.  When  will  we  get  to  this;  right  now?  He  might 
as  well  write  it  right  now. 

Mr.  Bennett.  You  just  want  the  names  right  now? 

Senator  Reed.  Yes.  Let  the  record  show  that  the  witness  writes 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  which  is  marked  "Bennett  Exhibit  No.  3n 
nnd  hands  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bennett.  There  may  be  some  more  that  I  have  not  thought 
of  [handing  paper  to  Senator  Reed]. 

Senator  Keed.  For  the  purpose  of  identification,  the  first  paper 
which  you  handed  us  this  morning,  in  which  you  set  forth  the 
amount  of  your  charge  or  your  bill  against  Mr.  Gottheil,  will  be 
marked  "  Bennett  Exhibit  No.  4." 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  people  whose  names 
appear  on  Bennett  Exhibit  No.  3  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  For  different  lengths  of  time.  For  a  number  of 
them,  for  about  16  years.  That  is,  the  service  began  about  that  long 
ago,  and  naturally  new  lines  have  come  in.  I  have  endeavored  to 
cover  that  field  as  well  as  I  could,  and  have  added  to  the  original 
ones  other  ones  every  few  years. 

Senator  Reed.  How  long  has  your  arrangement  for  compensation 
been  the  same  as  it  has  been  during  the  pendency  of  the  shipping 

Mr.  Bennett.  Several  years. 
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Senator  R$ed.  There  was  no  change  made,  then  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;  no  change  whatever. 

Senator  Beep.  You  get  a  certain  amount  from  each  one,  the  aggre- 
gate of  which  makes  the  sum  that  you  have  indicated? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  had  any  conferences  with  any  of  these 
I>eople  named  in  Bennett^Exhibit  No.  8— it  being  this  list  of  names— 
since  the  shipping  bill  came  up  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Senator  Reed.  Have  you  had  any  letters  except  the  mere  reports 
you  sent  in  and  except  what  you  have  told  us  of? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  Any  telegraphs  or  telephonic  communications  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  When  you  send  out  this  information  do  you  make 
up  a  general  schedule  of  information  in  regard  to  all  bills  pending 
and  send  it  to  all  your  regular  clients,  or  do  you  simply  send  to  clients 
information  with  regard  to  the  particular  subject  matter  that  they 
are  interested  in? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  particular  subject  in  which  they  are  interested. 
We  do  not  print  any  general  reports. 

Senator  Reed.  So  that  for  16  years  now,  at  least,  a  portion  of  these 
shipping  interests  have  had  you  employed  in  the  City  of  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  information  regarding  shipping 
bills? 

Mr.  Bennett.  For  the  purpose  of  sending  them  information  in 
regard  to  anything  of  interest  to  them,  including  shipping  bills. 

Senator  Reed.  The  only  thing  you  ordinarily  send  to  a  man  is 
something  relating  to  his  business? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Reed.  And  for  16  years  you  have  had  that  employment 
from  a  part'  of  these  people? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  At  the  same  rate  of  compensation? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;  the  rate  has  increased.  There  have  been  two 
or  three  different  changes,  but  what  is  last  given  you  is  the  maximum 
amount,  and  there  has  been  no  change  in  several  years. 

Senator  Reed.  For  several  years  you  have  been  drawing  the  same 
stipend  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes- 
Senator  Reed.  How.  many  of  these  men  or  these  concerns  named 
in  Bennett  Exhibit  No,  3  hay e .you  wprked  for  ipv  fla*>re,  *h*n(a  year! 

Mr.  Bennett.  Most  of  them.  On,  I  suppose  all  of  them  except 
Mr.  Baker. 

Senator  Reed.  All  except  Mr.  Baker  ? 

Air.  Bernett.  Mr.  Baker  has  known  about  it;  I  have  talked  to 
him  a  number  of  times  about  my  general  information  service  and 
he  has  known  about  it  fairly  well,  and  when  this  shipping  matter 
came  up  he  said  he  would  like  to  be  informed  about  it,  and  he 
subscribed  to  the  service. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  subscribed,  as  I  understood,  purely  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  through  his  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 
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Senator  Reed.  Could  you  indicate  opposite  these  names  of  those 
you  have  furnished,  the  length  of  time  you  have  worked  for  each  of 
the  concerns) 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  could  approximate  it. 

Senator  Reed.  I  would  thank  you  to  do  that.  Put  opposite  each 
name  the  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Bennett.  These  steamship  lines,  if  I  may  say,  hdve  never  to 
my  knowledge  had  any  representatives  in  Washington  affecting  leg- 
islation. I  do  not  claim  to  represent  them.  I  have  no  right  to  say 
that  I  represent  them.  I  simply  serve  them  the  best  information 
service  that  I  can.  One  reason  that  I  like  to  serve  them  is  because 
they  do  not  ask  me  to  do  anything  embarrassing.  They  are  most 
considerate  and  careful  about  any  activities  at  Washington. 

Senator  Reed.  Will  you  please,  in  response  to  my  question,  indi- 
cate the  number  of  years  opposite  these  respective  names,  and  pass 
it  to  me  again  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  This  need  not  be  put  in  the  record,  because  it  does 
not  concern  anything  here.  The  reason  I  am  hesitating  is  because 
I  am  trying  to  think  of  another  one  of  these  old  lines.  I  began  with 
five,  and  I  see  that  I  have  mentioned  only  four.  My  hesitancy  is 
simply  due  to  trying  to  recall  some  of  them. 

Senator  Reed.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  yes;  that  should  have  come  in,  right  at  first. 
The  one  that  I  had  omitted  was  the  White  Star  Line.  When  I  began 
this  service  one  of  the  lines  that  I  had  was  the  White  Star  Line, 
which  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine,  including  the  American  Line  and  a  number  of  others,  and 
the  service  has  just  continued  without  any  change  during  the  differ- 
ent changes  in  the  organization  of  the  line. 

(The  witness  here  handed  the  last  named  paper  back  to  Senator 
Reed.) 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  now  handed  me  the  paper,  Bennett  Ex- 
hibit No*  3,  with  figures  marked  in  the  margin  preceding  each  of 
the  names  on  thfe  list.  Those  figures  represent  the  number  of  years 
of  your  employment? 

Mr.  Bennett.  As  near  as  I  can  approximate  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bennett,  it  is  quite  obvious  from  the  figure 
you  have  given  us,  appearing  on  Bcfr.nett  Exhibit  No.  2,  that  the 
stipend  you  deceived  was  a  certain  amount  per  month,  and  that  tin 
even  figure.  That  would  suggest  that  you  were  paid  by  one  ch&k. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  B*tfN»rr.  It  is  not  correct. 

The  CitAirtiiAN.  How  many  checks  Were  thfere? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  the  aggregate  of  the  checks.  There  Was 
a  different  check  from  each  line.    I  simply  put  down  the  aggregate. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Beni^ett.  Each  one  of  the  line?  sends  us  a  check. 

The  Chaikman.  Is  it  the  same  amount  from  each  lihe? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  the  same  from  nearly  all  of  them.  There  are 
two  rates.  Large  lines  pay  a  larger  amount  than  the  South  Ameri- 
can lines,  which  have  a  more  restricted  service. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  just  so  happen  that  the  aggregate  of  these 
checks  makes  an  even  amount  of  hundreds  of  dollars  i 
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Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  approximated  it.  I  have  given  it  as  nearly 
as  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  Would  you  object  to  telling  us  what  you 
get  a  month  from  these  two  different  classes? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  will  put  that  down. 

(The  witness  here  wrote  upon  another  sheet  of  paper  and  handed 
it  to  the  committee.) 

Senator  Reed.  You  have  handed  me  a  paper  which  I  will  mark 
"Bennett  Exhibit  No.  5."  The  larger  number  represents,  as  I  un- 
derstand you,  the  amount  that  you  receive  from  all  of  the  com- 
panies, except  the  South  American  lines,  per  month? 

Mr.  Bennett.  From  each  of  the  large  lines. 

Senator  Reed.  Yes;  from  each  of  them  per  month? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  the  smaller  number  indicates  the  amount  re- 
ceived per  month  from  the  South  American  lines? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Reed.  And  that  is  the  stipend  you  have  received  now 
for  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Bennett.  For  the  varying  numbers  of  years  indicated  there. 

Senator  Reed.  That  has  run  back  to  the  first? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes ;  it  was  originally  five. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  told  us  that  the  amount  was  originally 
smaller. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  have  not  gotten  that 
amount  per  month. 

Senator  Reed.  For  how  many  vears  have  you  received  this  stipend? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  suppose  for  five  years. 

Senator  Reed.  And  before  that  was  the  stipend  substantially  the 
same? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  smaller. 

Senator  Reed.  How  much  smaller? 

Mr.  Bennett.  A  good  deal  smaller;  a  little  over  half. 

Senator  Reed.  Mr.  Bennett,  the  committee  that  was  down  here,  of 
which  Mr.  Gottheil  was  the  chairman,  was  a  committee  of  these 
steamship  interests  who  are  your  general  clients? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  been  furnishing  them  information 
before  that  time,  and  vou  have  since  furnished  them  information  of 
this  general  character  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  compensation  that  is  due  you  which 
is  still  in  process  of  adjustment  was  something  additional  that  you 
were  to  get  from  the  same  clients? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that  you  give  to  your  regular 
clients  all  information  that  in  your  judgment  is  of  interest  to  them 
on  pending  measures  in  which  they  feel  somewhat  concerned.  What 
was  the  character  of  the  work  that  you  did  which  called  for  the  extra 
compensation  from  the  Gottheil  committee? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  simply  following  the  matter  a  little  more 
closely  than  I  would  ordinarily  do  in  my  general  advices,  and  report- 
ing more  frequently  to  him  as  the  chairman  of  a  committee  handling 
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it,  and  the  cause  of  the  extra  amount  is  that  it  was  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  and  required  a  great  deal  of  work  at  night  in  getting  out 
the  reports,  which  made  me  think  that  I  was  putting  in  so  much 
work  that  I  should  be  entitled  to  a  little  more  than  the  routine  com- 
pensation. Mr.  Oottheil  is  not  one  of  my  regular  ones  at  all.  He  was 
simply  at  the  head  of  this  committee,  you  understand. 

Tne  Chairman.  Representing  the  same  interests? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  representing  the  same;  but  he  does  not  take 
the  general  service. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  the  information  concerning  the 
shipping  bill  to  any  other  American  clients  than  Mr.  Baker  and  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Some  of  those  lines  may  be  American.  I  am  not 
sure.  I  am  sure  some  of  them  are  American  people;  but  whether 
they  are  American  corporations  I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  the  information  to  anyone  else, 
now,  than  those  whose  names  appear  on  the  list  which  you  have  fur- 
nished us,  and  Mr.  Baker? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall  any  others. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bennett,  you  recall  the  first  part  of  this  reso- 
lution, do  you  not,  asking  for  information  concerning  loans  made 
and  options  taken  by  parties  close  to  the  Government  upon  these 
German  ships? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  I  have  read  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  intimations  of  that  character 
made  by  various  Senators  upon  the  floor,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  prosecution  of  your  business  as  a  news 
gatherer  did  you  run  down  that  intimation  or  rumor  or  suggestion, 
as  we  might  call  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  did  not.  I  had  no  idea,  from  my  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  thing,  that  there  was  anything  in  that  rumor.  I  thought 
it  was  an  absolutely  cold  trail,  and  1  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  give  anybody  any  information  about 

that  matter? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;  I  did  not  have  any  information  and  I  did  not 
give  any  information,  and  I  really  do  not  think  any  exists.  The 
best  information  possible  on  that  subject  is  what  you  got  from  Mr. 

Sickel. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  the  author  of  any  information  that 
Senator  Burton  may  have  had  at  the  time  he  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Nothing  at  all.    I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  news  gatherer  and  observer  of  passing  events, 
you  would  say  tjiat  there  was  never  any  foundation  to  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  There  are  a  few  other  matters  I  want 
to  interrogate  you  about ;  but  you  will  be  about  at  any  time  and  could 
come  at  any  time,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Senator  Keed.  I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Bennett  bring  that  corre- 
spondence down. 
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Mr.  Bennett.  I  would  a  little  rather  get  through.  It  is*  not  a  par- 
ticularly delightful  thing- 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  answer  Senator  Reed  directly, 
whether  you  would  produce  that  correspondence  yeu  have  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter,,  for  the  inspection  of  the  chairman  ? 

Mr.  Benne*ft.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  ought  to  go  into. my 
correspondence  when  I  have  given  them  all  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Shall  we  take  your  answer  as  a  refusal  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  like  to  refuse,  Senator  Walsh,  but  I  wish 
you  would  consider  this  matter,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  decide  that 
you  will  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  rule  when  we  come  in  again,  then,  and 
the  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  Monday  at  10  oVjlock. 

(At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Monday,  March 
1, 1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


MAINTENANCE  OF  A  LOBBY  TO  INFLUENCE  LEGISLATION  ON 

THE  SHIP  PURCHASE  BILL. 


MONDAY,  JCABCH  1,  1915. 

Special  Committee, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  lD.  G* 

The  special  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  Capitol. 

Present:  Senators  Walsh  (chairman),  Simmons,  Burton,  and 
Sutherland. 

TESTIMONY  OF  P.  A.  S.  FRANKLIN. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  name. 

Mr.  Franklin.  P.  A.  S.  Franklin. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live! 

Mr.  Franklin.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  relation,  if  any,  do  you  hold  to  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Vice  president;  in  charge  of  business  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  American  corporation,  is  it? 

Mr.  Franklin.  A  New  Jersey  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  ship-owning  corporation  or  simply  a  hold- 
ins  corporation? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  does  own  a  few  American  flag  ships,  and  also 
owns  stocks  or  shares  in  other  corporations.  It  is  a  ship-owning 
corporation. 

The  Chairman.  What  ships  does  it  own  in  its  own  right? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  owns  the  St.  Louis,  the  St.  Paul,  the  Philadel- 
phia, and  th&  Now  Yorhi  the  Kraanland,  and  the  Finland;  all  Ameri- 
can flag  ships,  built  in  America,  except  two  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  other  ship-owning  corporations  does  it 
own  stock? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  owns  the  stock  of  the  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation 
Co.  (Ltd.),  which  is  the  White  Star  Line,  and  the  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Co.  (Ltd.).  It  owns  these  shares  through*  a  British  company — 
the  International  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.). 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  it  owns  shares  in  the  International  Navi- 
gation Co.  (Ltd.)? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes.  I  think  the  quickest  way  to  put  it  before  you 
is  that  it  ultimately  controls  these  shares,  but  they  are  held  through 
other  companies. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  in  brief  tell  us  just  what  the  shares  are? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  holds  shares,  first,  in  what? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  holds  shares  in  the  International  Navigation 
Co.  (Ltd.),  of  England.  The  International  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.) 
holds  shares  in  the  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.),  which 
is  the  White  Star  Line,  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  the  Leyland 
Line,  and  the  Dominion  Line.  Those  are  the  various  companies 
controlled  by  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  hold 
any  shares,  then,  other  than  the  shares  in  this  British  holding 
company  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  has  some  other  shares,  but  the  important  hold- 
ings are  held  through  the  British  company. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  British  company  appears  likewise  to 
be  a  holding  company. 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  likewise  a  holding  company. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  stock  does  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Co.  own  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Through  its  ramifications  it  may  hold  some  shares 
in  some  other  companies,  but  not  very  large  holdings.  The  result 
of  the  holding  of  the  stock  of  these  lines  that  I  have  named  to  you 
is  that  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  controls  those  lines.  * 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  clear,  Mr.  Franklin,  but  I  want  to 

fet  just  what  holdings,  first,  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
as.    It  owns  outright  these  ships  that  you  spoke  of?    They  are  its 
own  property? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  owns  these  steamers  outright;  and  then  it, 
through  other  companies,  holds  a  controlling  interest  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  which  I  could  give  you,  and  I  think  that  would  put  it  more 
clearly  before  you  than  trying  to  follow  through  various  companies 
which  really  do  not  amount  to  anything  from  your  point  of  view. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  International  Mercantile  Marine  owns  and 
controls  the  White  Star  Line,  the  American  Line,  the  Red  Star  Line, 
the  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  the  Dominion  Line,  and  the  Leyland 
Line.    That  gives  you  the  situation,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  best  way. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  owns  and  controls  those  through  its 
ownership  of  other  lines? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Through  its  ramifications  in  these  other  com- 
panies.   That  is  the  net  result. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  desirous  of  following,  if  I  could,  just  how 
the  control  is  exercised.  My  understanding  from  what  you  say  is 
that  it  controls  those  by  reason  of  its  ownership  of  stock  in  the 
British  holding  company? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  right 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  what  it  owns  is  substantially  only 
the  American  ships  that  you  have  spoken  about,  and  the  stock  in  the 
British  International  Co.? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  New  Jersey  corporation,  the  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine,  own  any  other  ships  or  interests  besides 
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the  ships  that  you  have  told  us  of  and  the  stock  in  the  British 
company  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  any  other  interests  of  any  kind  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  other  interests  except  leaseholds  of  offices  and 
piers,  and  some  little  floating  property  that  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  piers  and  docks? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  does  not  own  any  piers.  It  simply  leases  piers 
in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Montreal,  and  uses  the  railroad  piers  at 
most  of  the  other  ports. 

The  Chairman.  The  American  ships  of  which  you  told  us,  on 
what  routes  do  theyply  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Tne  Philadelphia,  the  New  York,  the  St  Paul, 
and  the  St.  Louis  are  under  mail  contracts  with  the  United  States 
Government,  and  ordinarily  they  ply  between  New  York  and 
Southampton;  but  as  Southampton  has  been  closed  on  account  of 
the  war,  they  are  now  operating  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  gave  us  two  others,  did  you  not  ?  - 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Finland  and  the  Kroonland.  The  Kroon- 
land  is  now  making  a  cruise  around  South  America,  and  is  due  at 
Buenos  Aires  to-morrow.  The  Finland  sailed  from  New  York  last 
Saturday  for  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  regular  trips  that  they  are  making,  or 
are  they  special  trips? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Until  August  last  they  were  regularly  employed 
between  New  York  and  Antwerp  in  the  Red  Star  Line  service,  but 
since  that  time  we  have  been  using  them  wherever  we  could  to  the 
best  advantage,  as  that  service  has  been  discontinued  on  account  of 
the  war. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question  respecting  something  that  is  now 
in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Certainlv. 

Senator  Simmons.  All  of  these  ships  vou  say  you  control  through 
your  stockholdings  are  under  what  flag? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  are  all  under  the  British  flag  to-day,  ex- 
cept two  ships  under  the  Belgian  flag. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  are  there  in  the  aggregate,  approxi- 
mately? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  are  130  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  about 
1,120,000  tons. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  they  run  regularly  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  run  regularly  between  this  country  and 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  and  between  Great  Britain  and 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  any  of  them  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  a  great  number  of  them.  They  are  con- 
stantly changing.  Generally  speaking,  I  would  say  that  to-day  they 
have  requisitioned  about  32  or  35  steamers. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Are  they  the  larger  ones  or  the  smaller  ones? 
What  proportion  of  the  tonnage  do  they  represent? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  vary.  They  are  all  sizes.  Hiey  have  some 
of  the  larger  ones  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones. 

Senator  Simmons.  About  what  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
whole  has  been  requisitioned  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Just  as  thirty-odd  is  to  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  number  of  ships  would  about  represent 
the  proportion  of  tonnage? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Just  about  the  same  thing.  They  vary  in  ton- 
nage. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  and  thirty  is  the  aggregate  number 
of  ships  of  all  of  the  lines  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  total  number.  Then  we  have  12  ships 
building. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  building? 

Mr.  Franklin.  At  Belfast.  Ireland. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  wnere  you  have  all  of  your  shipbuilding 
work  done? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Practically  all  of  the  ships  are  built  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  have  always  built  there.  They  give  us  an 
exceedingly  satisfactory  ship,  and  we  have  a  contract  with  them. 
They  have  built  practically  all  of  our  steamers  except  some  of  the 
freight  steamers  tor  the  Leyland  Line. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company  that  does  yobr 
work? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Harland  &  Wolff  (Ltd.). 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  interested  in  your  company? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Lord  Pirrie,  the  head  of  the  Harland  &  Wolff  Co., 
is  one  of  our  directors. 

*  The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  your  directors  directors  in  Harland  & 
Wolff? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  corporation  or  a  partnership? 

Mr.  Frankun.  It  is  a  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  American  directors  of  that  cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  Frankun.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  just  the  ports  from 
which  and  to  which  these  different  lines  ply.  Take  the  White  Star 
Line,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  White  Star  routes  are  New  Ydtk  to  Liver- 
pool, and  during  normal  times  to  Southhampton  and  also  to  Man- 
chester, also  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  and  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
from  Montreal  to  Liverpool  during  the  summer,  and  during  normal 
times  from  Portland  to  Liverpool  during'the  winter. 

Senator  Burton*  Do  not  some  of  the  White  Star  boats  rtfn  from 
New  York  to  Italian  ports — Genoa  and  Naples? 

Mr. Franklin.  Yes;  New  York  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  only 
during  the  passenger  season.  The  American  Line  operates  from 
New  York  to  Southampton  during  normal  times,  but  Liverpool  at 
the  present  time;  also  from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool.    The  Red 
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Star  Line  operates  from  Boston  to  Antwerp,  New  York  to  Antwerp, 
Philadelphia  to  Antwerp,  and  Baltimore  to  Antwerp  during  normal 
times,  but  all  discontinued  at  the  present  time.  The  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Line  operates  from  New  York  to  London,  Philadelphia  to 
London,  Baltimore  to  London,  Baltimore  to  Havre.  The  Leyland 
Line  operates  from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  Boston  to  London,  Boston 
to  Manchester,  and  then  from  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  regularly 
to  Liverpool,  occasionally  to  Havre  and  Bremen,  and  also  as  condi- 
tions warrant  from  Brunswick  to  Liverpool,  and  is  generally  inter- 
ested in  the  cotton  business,  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 
The  Dominion  Line  operates  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool.  Montreal 
to  Bristol,  Portland  to  Liverpool,  and  Portland  to  Bristol. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine,  these  were  all  independent  companies,  were  they  t 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes ;  they  were  independent  companies. 

The  Chairman.  The  International  Mercantile  Marine  was  organ- 
ized, and  it  has  acquired  stocks  of  these  various  companies? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  present  directors  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  are  whom? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Charles  Steele,  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  Mr. 
Percy  Chubb,  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Mr.  John  I.  Waterbury,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Gillard,  Mr.  Harold  A.  Sanderson,  Lord  Pirrie,  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Ismay, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Torrey,  Mr.  E.  C.  Grenfell,  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Berwind^and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Which  of  these  are  other  than  Americans? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Sanderson,  Lord  Pirrie,  Mr.  Grenfell,  Mr. 
Ismay,  and  Mr.  Torrey. 

Senator  Simmons.  About  what  proportion  of  the  capital  of  that 
company  is  owned  by  Americans? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  say,  but  I  would  say  that  a 
majority  is  owned  by  Americans. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  capital? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  total  capital  stock  in  round  numbers  is  $100,- 
000,000  issued,  practically  equally  divided  between  the  preferred 
and  the  common  shares.  The  authorized  capital  is  $60,000,000  pre- 
ferred and  $60,000,000  common. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  about  $100,000,000  has  been  is* 
sued? 

Mr.  Franklin.  A  little  over  $100,000,000  issued,  practically  equally 
divided  between  preferred  and  common. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  bonds? 

Mr.  Franklin.  About  $70,000,000  of  bonds  are  outstanding. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  Has  been,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  operating  ships  under  the  American  flag 
and  under  foreign  flags,  Ypur  company  is  operating  them  under 
different  flags.  1  should  like  very  much  to  have. your  statement  as 
to  the  difference  in  cost  of  operation. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  operating  under  the 
American  flag  as  against  the  cost  under  foreign  nags  varies  entirely 
with  the  trades,  the  conditions,  and  the  type  of  steamer.  If  you  have 
to  build  in  the  United  States,  it  will  cost  you  about  40  per  cent  more. 
If  you  have  to  operate  that  ship  under  the  United  States  regulations 
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and  comply  with  the  mail  service,  it  will  cost  to  operate  her  from 
35  to  50  per  cent  more.  If  it  is  a  cargo  steamer  and  she  requires 
nothing  but  the  watch  officers  and  engineers  and  she  is  built  in 
America,  I  should  say  the  increase  is  about  20  per  cent ;  somewhere 
around  20  per  cent.  Under  the  present  regulations,  the  August 
registry  bill,  it  will  be  less  than  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  About  what? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  should  say  about  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Burton.  That  is  on  a  cargo  steamer? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  the  cheapest  kind  of  a  cargo  steamer.  It 
varies  entirely  dependent  upon  the  type  of  steamer  and  the  trade 
you  are  going  into,  and  the  cargo. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case.  Suppose  you 
eliminate  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  construction  and  take  the 
same  type  of  steamer,  a  cargo  steamer;  what  would  be  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  operation,  every  other  difference  being  excluded. 

Mr.  Franklin.  On  an  ordinary  cargo  ship  I  would  say  six  or 
seven  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

Senator  Sutherland.  More? 

Mr.  Franklin.  More  for  operating  under  the  American  flag  than 
under  a  foreign  flag.  That  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  a  cargo  steamer 
I  am  talking  about  now. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  would  be  better  if  you  could  give  it  to  us 
in  percentages,  because  to  say  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  a  month 
might  mean  much  or  little  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  steamer. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  say  10  or  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  under  the  new  registration  act? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Under  the  new  registration.  That  is  the  most 
favorable  basis  for  a  cheap  cargo  steamer. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  eliminating  all  difference  in  the  cost  of 
construction  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  simply  speaking  with  reference  to  the 
cost  of  operation? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Simply  the  question  of  the  labor,  that  is  all  we 
are  dealing  with  now. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  difference  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  moment  you  raise 
the  American  flag  you  can  not  operate  her  for  the  same  money  as 
under  a  foreign  flag. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Why? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  has  made 
the  basis  of  wages  higher,  and  the  result  is  that  the  American  citi- 
zens expect  higher  wages  than  the  people  who  have  been  born  and 
lived  abroad  are  willing  to  work  for. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently,  then,  it  is  not  due  to  any  law  or  regu- 
lation, but  to  social  conditions? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  no  law  which  now  compels  you  to  pay 
any  more  for  an  American  flag  ship  than  a  foreign  flag  ship,  pro- 
vided she  flagged  under  the  new  registration  law  passed  in  August 
last. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  on  account  of  the  suspension? 

Mr.  Franklin.  On  account  of  the  suspension,  but  conditions  are 
such  that  you  can  not  get  men  to  work,  officers  or  engineers  or  sea- 
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men  or  firemen,  for  the  same  wages  on  a  ship  flying  the  American 
flag  that  they  will  work  for  on  a  ship  flying  a  foreign  flag. 
Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  what  makes  the  difference? 
Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  difference  that  amounts  to 
anything. 

Senator  Burton.  In  regard  to  repairs,  of  course,  that  is  not  ma- 
terial; or  is  it? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  question  of  repairs  is  not  one  of  any  great 

moment,  because  you  could  just  as  well  repair  the  ship  abroad  as 

in  America,  and  arrange  your  time  accordingly,  unless  it  be  in  the 

case  of  accident,  and  that  would  be  the  same  whether  foreign  or 

American. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Let  me  ask  you  about  this  matter  of  wages. 
You  have  to  pay  more  for  your  officers,  do  you? 

Mr.  Franklin.  You  have  to  pay  more  for  your  officers  and  you 
have  to  paymore  for  your  engineers  and  more  for  your  sailors  and 
firemen.  When  it  comes  to  giving  a  matter  of  percentage,  I  might 
work  out  almost  any  per  cent  for  you,  because  the  question  would 
come  up  as  to  what  is  the  cost  of  operating  these  ships  and  whether 
you  are  going  to  charge  indockage  and  wharfage,  or  whether  you 
are  going  to  take  into  account  only  the  actual  running  of  the  ship. 
I  am  dealing  with  only  the  actual  running  of  the  ship. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Under  the  American  law  you  are  not  re- 
quired to  employ  American  sailors  altogether? 
Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Does  it  make  a  difference  in  your  wages 
whether  you  employ  Americans  or  foreigners? 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  you  could  employ  foreigners  in  a  foreign  port 
yon  could  get  them  all  at  a  lower  rate  than  if  you  had  to  hire  your 
crew  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Sutherland.  When  you  hire  a  crew  in  a  port  in  the 
United  States  you  have  to  pay  the  same  wages  whether  you  em- 
ploy Americans  or  foreigners? 
Mr.  Franklin.  The  same  wages. 

Senator  Burton.  Then  it  is  not  a  question  of  nationality,  but  of 
place  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  a  question  of  place  and  the  flag  of  the  ship. 
If  you  had  two  ships  in  the  same  dock,  one  foreign  and  one  Ameri- 
can, you  could  employ  your  people  for  the  foreign  ship  for  less 
money  than  you  could  those  for  the  ship  under  the  American  flag. 
Senator  Simmons.  In  an  American  port? 
Mr.  Franklin.  In  New  York  or  any  other  American  port. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 
Mr.  Franklin.  As  I  previously  endeavored  to  describe  to  you. 
Senator  Sutherland.  I  would  like  to  get  an  answer  to  that. 
What  is  the  reason   for  that?     What   is  the  reason  that   a  ship 
under  a  foreign  flag  can  employ  its  sailors  cheaper  in  an  American 
port  than  a  ship  under  the  American  flag? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Because  it  is  a  question  of  the  American  scale 
of  wages  and  living,  and  the  fact  that  she  is  an  American  flag 

steamer. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Still,  if  it  is  at  the  same  port  and  there 
is  opportunity  for  a  sailor  to  get  employment  on  an  American 
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ship  at  high  wages,  why  will  he  take  employment  on  a  foreign 
ship  at  low  wages? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say  exactly  why  they 
will,  but  that  is  the  exact  way  in  which  it  works  out  m  practice. 
If  you  want  25  firemen  to-morrow  morning  for  a  foreign  flag 
steamer  in  New  York,  you  can  get  them  at  a  certain  rate  of  wages, 
and  if  you  want  25  firemen  for  an  American  flag  ship,  you  will  have 
to  pay  a  little  more  money  for  them. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  not  the  conditions  of  living  under  the 
American  flag  better  than  under  the  other. 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  depends  on  the  trade.  The  conditions  of  living 
for  the  crew  on  the  regular  lines  across  the  North  Atlantic  are  just 
as  good  as  on  any  ship  in  the  world. 

Senator  Burton.  Whatever  the  flag? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Whatever  the  flag;  they  are  es  good  as  any  ship 
in  the  world.  The  conditions  are  improving  every  day.  The  modern 
liners  are  giving  their  people  more  room  and  better  space. 

The  Chairman.  You  tell  us  that  figures  are  different,  depending 
upon  the  elements  you  take  into  consideration.  You  speak  only  of 
the  actual  cost  of  operating  a  ship.  When  she  is  out  on  the  ocean  the 
difference  will  run  up  pretty  high,  but  if  you  take  into  consideration 
the  dock  charges  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  the  figures  are  quite 
different,  if  I  understood  you  correctly? 

Mr.  Franklin.  When  you  begin  to  talk  about  percentages,  it  is 
a  question  of  a  per  cent  of  what.  As  I  previously  stated,  the  only 
increase  in  the  cost  of  operating  a  cargo  steamer  to-day  is  in  the 
extra  wages  you  pay  to  tne  officers,  engineers,  seamen  and  firemen? 

The  Chairman.  Dock  charges  and  that  kind  of  thing  are  the 
same,  whatever  the  nationality? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Dock  charges  and  your  other  charges,  cost  of 
accumulating  your  freight,  and  loading  and  discharging  your  freight, 
and  all  other  business  of  the  ship,  are  exactly  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  all  of  the  items  or  expense  into  considera- 
tion, and  considering  only  the  balance  that  you  have  to  come  to  in 
order  to  pav  dividends,  what  would  you  say  would  be  the  difference 
in  the  cost? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  have  not  figured  it 
out.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  way  to  £et  at  it.  The  fair  way 
to  get  at  it  is  to  determine  how  much  more  it  is  costing  you  to  oper- 
ate under  the  American  flag  than  under  a  foreign  flag.  The  increase 
because  of  these  wages  on  an  ordinary  cargo  ship  runs  from  six  to 
eight  hundred  dollars  a  month,  and  on  some  steamers  it  is  as  high 
as  $1,200  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  of  which  is  a  fair  way  to  get  at  it 
would  bring  out  different  opinions,  but  what  we  want  is  the  fact. 
You  are  running  a  fleet  of  American  ships,  and  you  are  running  a 
fleet  of  foreign  ships  in  the  same  trade.  ^  They  are  running  along- 
side of  each  other,  and  each  of  them  is  incurring  expense  for  fuel 
and  other  operating  charges,  and  dock  charges,  and  everything  else. 
You  are  running  a  fleet  of  American  ships  subject  to  the  same  charges 
and  paying  a  little  higher  or  a  somewhat,  higher  rate  of  wage  than 
the  foreign  ships.  What  we  would  like  to  get  at  if  we  can  is  what, 
in  your  judgment,  is  a  fair  percentage  of  excess  of  cost  in  the  operat- 
ing of  American  ships? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  What  class  of  American  ships? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  take  the  same  class  of  freight  ships. 
We  will  exclude  the  passenger  ships.  I  refer  now  to  ships  that  are 
regarded  as  freighters,  that  may  carry  a  few  passengers? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  like  to  give  any  estimate  on  your  ques- 
tion for  this  reason,  that  it  depends,  whether  the  voyage  is  being 
made  to  South  America  or  Australia,  or  between  New  York  and  Lon- 
don. It  all  depends  on  the  question  of  your  expense.  You  can 
round  up  your  expenses  to  any  amount.  Every  voyage  is  different 
and  the  percentage  of  every  voyage  would  be  different.  I  could  not 
answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  quite  as  accurately  as  to  speak  of  the 
excess  as  being  40  or  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Franklin.  When  I  said  in  excess  of  40  or  50  per  cent,  I  gave 
you  that  as  an  example  of  a  mail  steamer  operating  under  the  mail 
contract  with  the  United  States,  and  that  carries  with  it  all  of  the 
capital  charges  and  everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  before  me  here  a  report  made  by  a  com- 
mittee to  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 7,  signed  by  Irving  T.  Bush,  William  Harris  Douglas,  George  S. 
Dearborn,  Jacob  W.  Miller,  and  J.  Temple  Gwathmey,  in  which 
occurs  the  following: 

We  desire  first  to  point  out  that  there  has  been  a  general  misunderstanding  of 
the  added  cost  of  operating  American  vessels  as  compared  with  the  same  vessel 
nnder  a  foreign  flag.  It  lias  been  frequently  stated  and  generally  accepted, 
that  the  operntlon  under  the  American  flng  will  cost  from  40  to  50  per  cent' 
more.  We  believe  this  percentage  should  be  applied  to  wages  alone,  for  the  cost 
of  fuel,  supplies,  insurance,  and  upkeep  is  substantially  equal  for  the  same  ves- 
sel in  the  same  trade,  regardless  of  flag. 

On  passenger  ships,  where  the  wage  item  may  be  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
total  operating  cost,  the  difference  in  favor  of  foreign  vessels  is ' somewhat 
greater,  but  with  strictly  freight  carriers  your  committee  is  informed  that 
the  disadvantage  tinder  which  American  tonnage  most  labor  Is  5  and  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  operating  cost.  Even  in  passenger  vessels  of  a  type  suitable 
for  South  American  trade,  the  disadvantage  probably  does  not  greatly  exceed 
10  per  cent. 

How  does  your  own  opinion  conform  to  that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  For  ordinary  freight  steamers,  I  think  their  views 
are  about  right  as  expressed  there.  I  think,  as  far  as  passenger 
steamers  are  concerned,  even  for  the  South  American  trade,  if  op- 
erated under  the  American  flag  their  expenses  would  be  greater 
than  10  per  cent  more,  because  in  that  case  a  much  larger  crew  must 
be  carried. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  at  the  details  a  little.  Take,  the  ordi- 
nary man  aboard  ship,  such  a  man  as  was  usually  spoken  of  as  being 
before  the  mast  on  a  sailing  vessel ;  what  do  you  pay  him  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  not  like  to  give  you  those  figures,  offhand. 
I  think,  to-day,  he  is  getting  £5 ;  about  $25  to  $30. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  they  pay  on  the  Panama 
steamers? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  $25  a  month,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  have  said  that  they  paid  a  little  more 
than  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  ? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  have  said  that  they  paid  from  $27.50  to 
as  high  as  $30. 

The  Chairman.  Take  an  English  ship,  of  the  Royal  Mail,  for  in- 
stance, do  those  ships  go  into  New  York? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  Royal  Mail  to  Panama.  What  do  they 
pay? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Royal  Mail  running  from  New  York  to 
Panama,  if  their  steamers  are  regularly  in  the  New  York  trade, 
would  pay  about  the  same  as  the  Panama  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  same  remarks  apply. 

The  Chairman.  The  Panama  steamers  seem  to  gather  men  for 
just  about  the  same  as  the  other  ships  plying  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  the  Panama  steamers  would  have  to  pay 
something  more,  but  not  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  discrepancy  in  the  wages 
paid  to  the  employees — say  firemen — is  any  greater  tnan  that  in  tne 
wages  paid  to  the  ordinary  men  that  handle  the  ship? 

Mr.  Franklin.  You  mean  whether  the  discrepancy  would  be 
greater? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  greater.    The  propor- 
tion of  difference  between  the  wages  paid  under  the  American  flag 
-and  the  wages  paid  under  a  foreign  nag  would  not  be  any  greater 
among  the  firemen  than  among  the  sailors.    It  would  be  about  the 
same. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  your  companies  members,  or  is  that 
membership  confined  to  individuals? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  am  the  only  member  representing  our  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  to  which  I  have 
referred,  held  on  the  7th  of  January. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Was  that  the  meeting  when  that  resolution  was 
passed,  or  report? 

The  Chairman.  A  meeting  was  held  the  7th  of  January  and 
no  action  was  taken,  as  I  understood  it ;  and  there  was  a  a  subsequent 
meeting  held  on  the  28th  of  January  when  some  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  Franklin.  1  was  present  at  both  of  the  meetings  in  January. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  company  taken  any  interest  in  the 
legislation  that  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  here,  the  passage  of  the 
so-called  Alexander  bill? 

Mr.  Franklin.  You  mean  the  Government  ownership  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  have  not  taken  any  active  interest.  We  have 
naturally  been  following  it,  and  watching  it,  but  we  have  not  taken 
any  active  interest  in  it  one  way  or  another. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  have  you  followed  it  and  taken  such 
interest  as  you  have  felt  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  I  have  answered  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief any  questions  that  have  been  asked  me.    t  have  furnished  any 
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information  that  I  have  been  asked  for.    As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
our  interest  has  simply  been  a  general  one.    That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  disclosed  here  that  you  had  a  representative 
here  in  Washington  who  kept  you  continuously  informed  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  the  measure;  that  you  had  information  in  detail 
concerning  the  matter? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  we  had  a  representative  here? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  no;  we  have  no  representative  here.  We 
have  our  regular  attorney  here,  Mr.  S.  C.  Keale,  but  we  have  no 
representative  here  other  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  get  information  regularly  from  Mr. 
Bennett  concerning  the  *  proceedings  had  in  connection  with  the 
legislation  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  yes;  we  got  Mr.  Bennett's  report.  That  comes 
along  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  year,  whether  the  Government 
ownership  bill  is  under  consideration  or  not.  It  does  not  make 
the  slightest  difference  about  that.  We  have  been  taking  that  for 
years.  We  subscribe  for  that  by  the  month  or  by  the  year,  I  do  not 
know  which.  I  did  not  connect  the  two  together.  You  spoke  of  a 
representative. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  subscribe.    Is  it  a  pamphlet? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  pamphlet.  It  is 
typewritten.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  comes  every  day  or  every 
three  days,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  think  it  is  whenever  any- 
thing is  occurring  that  he  thinks  would  be  of  interest.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  we  pay  so  much  a  month  right  straight  through  the 
year  for  it.    I  think  it  is  $50  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  have  a  regular  attorney  here  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  Mr.  S.  C.  Neale.    He  is  our  attorney  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  that  he  does? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  have  questions  in  connection  with  the  various 
departments  coming  up  almost  constantly,  and  if  we  have  any  mat- 
ter regarding  mail,  or  the  State  Department,  or  the  Agricultural 
Department,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  he  will  call  on  somebody,  on 
some  official,  or  his  clerks  will  do  that.    It  is  only  routine  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Appearing  generally  for  you  before  the  depart- 
ments? 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  any  work  with  the  departments.  Should  a 
matter  that  requires  any  information  or  practical  knowledge  of 
anything  of  that  sort  arise,  then  we  will  come  down  ourselves.  He 
will  take  up  the  ordinary  routine  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  attend  to  your  work  before  the  courts 
here? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  have  no  work  before  the  courts. 

The  Chairman.  The  service  rendered  to  you  by  Mr.  Bennett  was 
merely  a  matter  of  communicating  information? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Merely  a  matter  of  a  letter  which  gives  us  general 
information;  and  it  is  only  read  by  us  as  we  are  interested  in  the 
subject.  That  is  all.  He  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  representa- 
tive of  ours.    I  would  like  to  have  that  made  very  clear  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  that  you  get  the  information  that  he  gen- 
erally conveys? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  I  suppose  that  these  letters  go  to  a  number  of  peo- 
ple.   I  do  not  know.    That  has  always  been  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  Before  what  official  of  your  company  do  they 
go  on  their  receipt  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  they  would  be  addressed  to  the  secretary 
of  our  .company,  but  they  always  come  before  me.  They  come  before 
our  staff. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anyone  representing  your  company  or  author- 
ized by  them  been  here  in  connection  with  this  legislation  in  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Nobody. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  yourself  been  here? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  was  here  once  m  December  for  three  or  four  hours. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  that  brought  you  then? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  called  upon  Senator  Bankhead.  I  had  heard 
from  him  that  he  would  like  to  have  some  information,  and  I  called 
on  him,  and  I  also  called  on  Senator  Burton,  and  had  some  casual 
chats  with  each  one  of  them  for  a  very  short  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  character  of  the  information  that 
they  desired? 

Mr.  Franklin.  My  recollection  is  that  all  that  Senator  Bankhead 
said  to  me  was,  "What  do  you  think  about  this  bill,"  and  I  told 
him  what  I  thought  about  it,  and  Senator  Burton  asked  me  about 
some  rates  of  freight  from  New  Orleans  in  connection  with  cotton. 
That  is  my  recollection.  On  the  same  day  I  called  on  Mr.  Alexander 
regarding  the  seamen's  bill. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  call  on  these  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Franklin.  My  recollection  is  that  I  had  a  letter  from  Senator 
Bankhead  saying  that  if  I  happened  to  be  in  Washington  in  the 
near  future  he  would  like  to  see  me,  and  as  I  was  going  down  to 
Washington  I  told  him  that  I  expected  to  be  in  Washington  on  a 
certain  day  and  would  call  upon  him. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  here  all  he  wanted  to  know  from 
you  was  what  you  thought,  or  what  your  attitude  was,  concerning 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Just  in  a  general  way.  I  had  no  specific  conver- 
sation with  him. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  you  gave  him  no  information  that 
could  not  have  been  conveyed  by  letter? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  gave  him  no  information  that  could  not  have 
been  conveyed  by  letter,  or  that  I  would  not  have  been  glad  to  give 
him  before  any  other  person,  or  before  the  entire  public. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  what  was  it  you  said  to  him? 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  a  general  way — I  would  not  like  to  attempt  to 
repeat  exactly  what  I  said.  I  might  not  remember  exactly  what 
I  said  at  that  time,  but  I  can  tell  you  exactly  how  we  felt  right 
straight  through,  and  that  would  be  just  what  I  probably  said  at 
the  time,  for  our  views  have  never  changed.  There  were  two  things 
under  consideration,  first,  dealing  with  the  emergency,  and,  second, 
the  establishment  01  lines  to  South  America  and  elsewhere.  It  was 
my  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  that  the  United  States  could  do 
or  that  could  be  done  at  that  time  to  intelligently  deal  with  the 
emergency.    In  the  next  place,  as  far  as  the  establishment  of  any 
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lines  was  concerned  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  anything  practicable 
or  tangible  or  sound  had  been  put  forward  or  suggested  to  establish 
the  American  flag  in  the  foreign  trade. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  substantially  that  that  you  con- 
veyed to  Senator  Bankhead  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  must  have  been,  because  that  was  my  opinion 
all  the  way  through,  and  I  would  not  have  said  anything  else  to  any 
one.    That  is  my  recollection  of  what  I  said. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  your  recollection  of  what  you  did  say 
is  not  particularly  distinct. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  but  it  was  exactly  on  those  lines.  It  did  not 
make  much  impression  on  me,  because  that  was  the  way  I  felt  at 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  not  enough  of  importance  to  it  so  that 
it  left  any  definite  impression  upon  your  mind? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  is  it,  and 
it  was  all  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  could  send  us  Senator  Bank- 
head's  letter? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  could  send  you  Mr.  Bankhead's  letter  if  I  have 
kept  it.  Some  correspondence  of  that  kind  I  keep,  and  some  I  do 
not.  If  it  is  not  important,  simply  asking  for  information,  or  mak- 
ing an  appointment,  I  am  just  as  apt  to  destroy  it  as  not ;  but  it  is 
here,  ana  Senator  Bankhead  I  am  sure  would  produce  it  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  other  communication  from  any 
other  Senators  or  Representatives  during  the  pendency  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  had  letters  from  Mr.  Burton  asking  for  cer- 
tain specific  information,  which  I  have  given  and  most  of  which 
was  published  in  the  Congressional  Record,  regarding  rates  and 
things  of  that  kind;  and  I  had  one  letter,  I  think,  from  Senator 
Lodge  asking  for  some  information,  which  I  gave  him  and  that  I 
thinS  also  was  published.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  was  published 
in  the  Record,  but  I  think  it  was.  It  was  all  for  specific  information, 
as  I  remember  it,  regarding  rates  or  what  steamers  were  interned 
here. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  send  those  to  us? 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  I  have  not  destroyed  them.  But  they  are  all 
here,  and  you  could  get  them  here.  I  do  not  think  that  I  kept  a  copy 
of  the  rate  sheets  that  I  sent  down,  but  they  have  all  been  published 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  ask  you  to  produce  whatever  letters 
you  have  received  and  answers  to  any  letters,  any  communication 
from  you  to  any1  Member  of  either  House,  during  the  pendency  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Those  are  the  only  gentlemen  that  I  had  any  com- 
munication with.  I  think  they  have  all  been  destroyed.  You  can 
get  them  all  here,  can  you  not? 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  so,  but 

Mr.  Franklin.  Would  it  be  in  order  for  me  then  to  ask  them  for  a 
copy  of  the  letter  if  I  have  not  kept  the  copy  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Of  course  it  is  immaterial  to  me. 
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The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us  where  they 
come  from.  You  were  present  at  both  of  these  meetings  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  which  this  subject  was  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  was  present  at  two  meetings.  I  think  they  were 
both  held  in  January  and  they  were  both  upon  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  attended  any  other  meetings  at  which 
this  subject  of  the  pending  shipping  bill  was  under  consideration? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Only  at  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I 
was  asked  to  appear  before  their  committee  once,  if  not  twice,  and  I 
met  their  committee  once  or  twice.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  I  have  never  attended  any  other  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  company  contributed  anything  toward 
«  effort  to  conduct .  cZopaign  o?  p^p^nd.  ^%U 
of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  one  cent.  We  have  neither  contributed  any- 
thing nor  have  we  employed  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  was  one  of  the  association  of  pas- 
senger carrying  ships  entering  into  a  contract  some  time  since  con- 
cerning steerage  rates,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Our  companies  were  in  the  steerage  agreements — 
the  third-class  agreements.  Those  agreements  have  been  filed  and 
were  fully  gone  into  by  Judge  Alexander's  committee  about  a  year 
ago,  and  I  think  they  are  included  in  his  report. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  also  the  basis  or  subject  at  least  of  an 
inquiry  in  an  action  brought  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Government  brought  suit  against  the  Ham- 
burg-American line  and  others,  and  we  were  among  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  agreement  was  made  the  basis  of  that 
suit  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  This  agreement  was  made  the  basis  of  that  suit. 

The  Chairman.  Just  briefly,  so  that  we  will  have  it  succinctly  in 
the  record,  what  lines  were  parties  to  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  North  German  Lloyd,  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line,  the  Holland  American  Line,  the  Cunard  Line,  the  White 
Star  Line,  and  the  Bed  Star  Line.  I  think  that  is  about  all.  There 
mav  have  been  some  other. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  it  was  an  agreement  for  pool- 
ing between  the  various  companies  entering  into  it,  with  reference 
to  third-class  passenger  traffic? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  object  of  the  agreement  was  to  divide  the 
traffic  so  that  the  weaker  would  share  with  the  stronger,  and  so  that 
no  one  line  could  ultimately  get  the  entire  business  and  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade.  It  was  demonstrated  by  the  suit  and  the  decision 
of  the  court  was  that  it  was  a  reasonable  and  proper  agreement 
under  the  circumstances,  considering  the  nature  or  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  officer  in  charge  or  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  matter  of  adjusting  the  accounts  as  they  arose  between 
the  various  companies  entering  into  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  was  not  so  much  an  adjustment  of  the  accounts. 
The  spirit  of  the  agreement  was  that  when  a  line  largely  over- 
carried,  that  line  should  advance  its  rates  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  travel  on  that  line  and  give  the  traffic  to  others.  If  there  was  any 
adjustment  to  be  made  later,  it  was  made  through  a  secretary  located 
in  Germany. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  was  that  secretary? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  his  name  is  Peters.  That  is  all  clearly 
described  in  this  other  report,  and  it  all  came  out  in  the  testimony 
taken  by  the  Government.    The  testimony  is  very  clear. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  similar  agreements,  were  there  not, 
concerning  freights? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  freight  agreements  are  similar,  but  they  are 
localized.  There  were  only  one  or  two  similar  agreements  in  freight, 
and  they  were  localized. 

The  Chairman.  The  passenger  agreement  embraced  practically 
all  of  the  lines  plying  between  New  York  and  European  points? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  passenger  agreement  embraced  all  of  the  im- 
portant trans- Atlantic  lines. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  freight  agreements  were  between  what 
ships  or  lines? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  were  no  freight  agreements  similar  to  that 
particular  passenger  agreement,  because  the  freight  agreements  per- 
tained to  the  ports.  There  were  minimum  freight  agreements 
among  the  Liverpool  lines  and  minimum  freight  agreements  among 
the  London  lines,  but  no  one  large  agreement  embodying  the  whole 
business,  and  they  were  not  pooling  agreements.  They  were  simply 
agreements  establishing  a  minimum  rate  which  was  subject  to  change 
on  very  short  notice ;  and  the  copies  of  those  agreements — they  were 
not  agreements,  but  were  minutes — have  been  filed  with  Judge 
Alexander's  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  those  minutes  kept? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Those  meetings  were  held  in  the  conference  room 
in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  conference  room? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  on  State  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  in  charge  of  it? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Morse. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  his  name  is  Sydney  E. 

The  Chairman.  What  number  is  that  on  that  street? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  it  is  No.  17,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

The  Chairman.  Just  exactly  who  participated  in  those  confer- 
ences out  of  which  the  agreements  arose? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Those  conferences  would  be  attended  by  the 
freight  managers  of  the  respective  lines,  and  they  would  simply 
file  their  rates,  which  were  subject  to  change  on  very  short  notice, 
and  then  a  minute  would  be  kept  of  that  and  the  minute  circulated 
among  the  interested  steamship  lines;  all  of  which  was  fully  ex- 
plained to  Judge  Alexander. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  those  conferences  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  very  rarely  attended  them — practically  never. 

The  Chairman:  Did  you  attend  the  meetings  out  of  which  the 
passenger  agreements  grew  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No; because  the  passenger  agreements  were  almost 
entirely  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Chairman.  You,  of  course,  had  your  representative  at  the 
conferences  out  of  which  those  grew  ? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  The  respective  lines  had  their  representatives  over 
on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  representatives  would  come 
from  the  lines  and  not  from  your  general  organization  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Those  meetings  would  be  attended  on  the  other 
side  by  the  management  of  the  respective  lines,  and  possibly  by  the 
president  of  our  company,  who  was  located  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  conferences  out  of  which  the  freight 
agreements  grew,  if  there  were  such  agreements,  were  held  here  in 
New  York? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  conferences  on  the  eastbound  freights  were 
held  in  New  York,  and  they  were  confined  and  were  localized  to  the 
particular  ports  in  which  the  lines  were  interested.  It  was  not  a 
general  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Just  let  us  understand  about  that.  Take  the 
port  of  Baltimore.  Representatives  of  the  ships  plying  in  and  out 
of  the  port  of  Baltimore  would  gather  there  at  New  York? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  if  you  were  meeting  in  New  York  to  consider 
rates  to  Liverpool,  the  representative  of  the  line  operating  from 
Baltimore  to  Liverpool  would  attend  or  not  as  he  saw  fit,  but  no 
one  of  the  other  representatives  in  Baltimore  representing  steam- 
ships to  other  ports  would  even  be  invited  or  know  of  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  would  be  the  case  of  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  ships  plying  from,  say,  Baltimore  to  Liverpool? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Baltimore  to  Liverpool  and  Baltimore  to  London— 
any  port  that  happened  to  be  under  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  way  uniform — or  rather  minimum — 
rates  were  fixed? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Minimum  rates  were  fixed  on  certain  commodi- 
ties, all  of  which  were  subject  to  change. 

The  Chairman.  How  generally  were  those  meetings  or  confer- 
ences participated  in  by  the  ships  plying  in  and  out  of  the  American 
ports?     I  mean  how  comprehensive  were  they? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  were  not  very  comprehensive,  because  they 
only  covered  a  limited  number  of  articles,  and  the  rates  were  sub- 
ject to  change,  but  the  meetings  were  generally  very  well  attended. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  representatives  of  practically  all 
of  the  lines  engaged  in  the  trade 

Mr.   Franklin.  In  that  particular  trade. 

The   Chairman.  Would  be  there? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes.  I  want  to  get  it  clearly  in  your  mind,  if 
you  are  interested  in  the  subject,  Mr.  Chairman^  that  there  was  no 
general  agreement ;  that  the  agreements  were  simply  understandings 
fixing  certain  minimum  rates  to  certain  specified  ports? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  was  no  general  agreement  embodying  or 
including  all  of  the  ports. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  that.  The  point  I  want  to 
get  at  is  this,  though  I  think  perhaps  it  is  clear  enough  now.  We 
will  take  the  case  of  ships  plying  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool. 
Would  a  conference  touching  the  rates  between  those  two  points  be 
participated  in  by  practically  all  of  the  representatives  of  all  of  the 
ships  plying  between  those  two  ports,  or  would  there  still  be,  out- 
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side  of  those  participating,  ships  that  would  be  found  plying  between 
those  ports? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  only  one  line  operating  from  Baltimore 
to  Liverpool  generally,  so  that  one  line  would  attend. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  one  line  plies  out  of  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  are  four  lines  out  of  Boston,  and  they 
would  all  be  represented. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  think  of  any  American  port  from  which 
ships  ply  to  any  European  port,  in  the  case  of  which  representatives 
did  not  attend? 

Mr.  Franklin.  None  of  the  ports  south  of  Newport  News  ever 
had  a  representative  attend  the  Liverpool  meeting.  None  of  the 
south  Atlantic  or  Gulf  port  representatives  attended. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  attend  any  of  the  meetings? 

Mr.  Franklin.  None  of  them.  At  least,  I  do  not  remember  any  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  To  any  ports  whatever? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  no  representatives  of  any  of  the 
ports  south  of  Newport  News  attended  these  meetings  or  conferences 
at  all? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  so. 
•   The  Chairman.  They  apparently,  then,  affected  only  the  north 
Atlantic  trade? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Largely  only  affected  the  north  Atlantic  trade. 
The  lines  running  from  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  and  other  places 
would  know  of  these  rates,  and  they  could  add  to  them  or  not  as  they 
liked.    The  trades  are  all  different;  the  conditions  are  all  different. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  passenger  agreement  still  in  force? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No.  There  are  no  passenger  agreements  in  force 
to-day. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  they  cease  to  be  effective  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  They  had  expired 
prior  to  that,  and  have  not  been  renewed. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  prior  to  that  had  they  expired  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  About  six  months  prior  to  thai.  The  negotia- 
tions were  progressing  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Looking  to  a  reestablishment? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Looking;  to  their  reestablishment 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  arrangement  out  of  which  the  minimum 
freight  rates  grew  or  were  established,  does  that  procedure  still 
obtain? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  goes  on  without  interruption  because  of 
the  war  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  goes  on,  but  the  rates  are  more  or  less  en- 
tirely disregarded  during  these  exceedingly  abnormal  conditions  and 
times. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  lines  fix  rates  considerably 
higher  than  the  minimum  rates  established  by  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  some  cases  they  fix  them  higher  and  in  other 
cases  they  may  be  continuing  the  same.  It  is  now  entirely  a  question 
of  supply  and  demand,  the  condition  of  your  tonnage,  and  the  num- 
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ber  of  ships  that  you  have.    We  have  a  condition  that  is  unprec- 
edented in  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  when  the  last  of  those  conferences 
was  held? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  could  not  give  you  that  now.  I  could  get 
you  the  date,  however. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  last  attend? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  not  attended  a  conference  in  a  year  or  two. 
They  are  attended  by  our  freight  representatives.  I  would  not  be 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  rates  to  be  of  any  use  at 
the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  are  those  conferences  held? 

Mr.  Franklin.  During  normal  conditions  they  hold  them  about 
once  every  month,  and  then  they  might  skip  a  month  or  two,  de- 
pending upon  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  they  are  called,  is  there  a  general  call 
embracing  most  of  the  ports,  or  do  the  representatives  of  different 
ports  hold  their  conferences  on  different  days  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  hold  them  at  different  times,  on  different 
days,  but  on  the  one  day  there  may  be  a  conference  between  one  or 
two  groups  of  lines. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  independent  companies  thus  partici- 
pate in  these  conferences  at  which  the  minimum  rate  is  fixed  t 

Senator  Burton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  frank  to  say  that  while 
I  have  no  objection  to  this,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  applicable  to  the 
subject  under  inquiry.  Again,  as  I  understand,  this  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  gone  into  at  great  length,  and  the  men  who  were  the 
immediate  participants  in  these  conferences  gave  their  testimony  be- 
fore the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  put  it  in  here  in  a  rather  condensed 
form. 

Senator  Burton.  I  have  no  special  objection,  only  I  do  not  see  how 
it  throws  any  light  on  this  inquiry.  No  doubt  it  is  valuable  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  it  is  a  Liverpool  conference,  those  present  would 
be  the  representatives  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Allen  Line,  the 
Warren  Line,  the  Cunard  Line,  the  Johnson  Line,  the  American 
Lane,  the  White  Star  Line,  and  the  Furness  Line. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  was  about  how  many  companies 
would  participate  in  these  conferences  all  together? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  have  no  conferences  all  together.  They  are 
separate. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  are  separate,  but  the  aggregate 
number  of  companies  participating  in  the  various  conferences — 
how  many  would  there  be?  About  how  many  lines  would  partici- 
pate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  would  be  simply  a  guess  on  my  part,  because 
they  are  all  separate,  all  localized  to  the  respective  ports  to  which 
they  operate.  I  am  familiar  with  only  a  few  of  the  ports.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  other  ports.  There  are  a  great  many  other 
ports,  and  I  would  say  that  there  are  forty  or  fifty  lines,  all  told.  If 
you  take  such  service,  they  are  operated  as  a  line. 

The  Chairman,  Forty  you  would  think,  in  the  aggregate? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  In  the  aggregate,  if  you  take  each  service  as  a  line. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  Mr.  Morse  would  have  a  list  of  the  com- 
panies participating  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Morse  would  have  a  list  of  any  of  the  com- 
panies that  might  meet  in  his  office  on  matters  of  that  kind,  and  also 
the  minutes  in  Judge  Alexander's  committee  would  show  it,  because 
we  produced  the  copies  of  the  minutes  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  advertise,  do  you  not,  for  passenger  service? 

Mr. Franklin.  We  advertise  in  every  direction  we  can;  wherever 
we  think  it  would  be  productive  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  separate  advertising  accounts? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  could  tell  us  from  your  books  just 
exactly  what  amount  is  expended  in  advertising? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  us  now  whether  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  advertising  has  been  increased  or  diminished  during  the 
past  year  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Our  expenses  of  advertising  since  August  1  have 
been  reduced  to  about  15  or  20  per  cent  of  what  they  were  before 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  are  not  advertising? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  are  really  not  advertising.  We  are  only  keep- 
ing our  sailings  in  some  important  papers;  that  is  all.  We  are 
not  generally  advertising. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that  time  through  what  medium  did  you 
ordinarily  advertise? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Through  every  medium ;  through  the  newspapers, 
the  magazines^  and  by  circulars  to  patrons,  depending  on  what  we 
had  to  advertise,  whether  we  were  operating  cruises  or  voyages  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  about  the  amount 
you  expended  for  advertising  prior  to  August  last,  annually  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  not  like  to  guess  at  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  continue  any  of  the  advertisements  that 
you  had  out  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  we  continue  the  daily  notices  in  the  New 
York  papers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  sailings  and  the  arrivals? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Just  the  sailings — no  arrivals — in  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  important  points;  and  we  are  now  starting  a  cam- 
paign of  advertising  in  connection  with  the  new  line  we  have  estab- 
lished or  will  establish,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  beginning 
on  May  1. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Panama-Pacific  Line. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  steamers  will  you  have  on  that  line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Two,  the  Finland  and  the  Kroordand^  American- 
flag  ships.    We  are  just  starting  that  advertising  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  an  advertising  agent? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  we  have  a  man  in  our  employ  who  looks  out 
particularly  for  our  advertising,  and  then  our  newspaper  advertise- 
ments are  placed  through  Messrs.  Albert  Frank  &  Co.    It  is  simply 
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a  matter  of  routine.  The  man  who  really  frames  our  advertise- 
ments and  designates  the  papers  into  which  they  are  to  be  put  is  in 
our  own  employ. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  comes  in  under  our  regular  passenger  depart- 
ment, of  which  Mr.  Jeffries  is  the  manager.  He  has  a  man  who  re- 
ports to  him.    It  is  regular  passenger  routine. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  Albert  Frank  &  Co.? 

Mr."  Franklin.  They  are  advertising  agents  in  New  York,  who 
place  adevrtising  matter  for  various  people.  It  saves  you  the 
trouble  of  communicating  with  each  paper  yourself,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.    It  is  routine. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  placed  any  new  advertisements  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  are  placing  new  advertisements  during  the  last 
three  or  four  weeks,  entirely  in  connection  with  the  Panama-Pacific 
Line;  we  are  advertising  in  some  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  sending  out  pamphlets  and  folders. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  was  directed  to  the  present  year,  the 
current  year? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes.  I  say  we  started  that  about  the  first  of  the 
year. 

The  Chairman.  That  had  not  been  pursued  prior  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  for  that  service,  as  we  had  not  established  the 
service  prior  to  that  time,  and  it  was  not  an  opportune  time  to  ad- 
vertise. 

The  Chairman.  This  new  advertising  relates  only  to  this  Panama- 
Pacific  Line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  all.  Our  other  advertising  has  been  re- 
duced by  about  75  to  80  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Kellogg,  who  was  in  the  press- 
agency  business? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether  he  has  done  any 
press  work  for  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  know  him  at  all;  I  never  heard  of  him 
before,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
^  The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  at  Washington  on  any  other  occa- 
sion in  connection  with  any  other  legislation  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  arrived  from  England  on  August  8th,  and  at  that 
time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  agitation  in  this  country  because  ships 
of  all  nations  were  being  stopped,  and  there  were  great  uncertainties, 
and  I  was  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  McAdoo, 
to  attend  a  conference  here,  which  was  held  in  his  office.  My  rec- 
ollection is  that  it  was  along  about  the  15th  of  August  or  the  13th 
of  August    I  think  that  was  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  meeting  of  business  men  generally 
throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Franklin.  A  meeting  of  business  men  generally  throughout 
the  country  to  discuss  and  express  their  views  and  opinions  regard- 
ing the  unusual  conditions  that  had  then  developed  in  connection  with 
exchange,  shipping,  steamship  business,  and  matters  pertaining  to 
commerce. 
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The  Chaibman.  And  is  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  you  were 
here  except  the  one  you  heretofore  told  us  about? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  was  here  again  very  shortly  after  that  in  con- 
nection with  a  meeting  of  the  coiqmittee  appointed  as  a  result  of  this 
conference  at  the  Treasury  Department.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed and  divided  into  groups,  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  group 
pertaining  to  shipping,  and  I  think  we  had  another  meeting  here 
very  shortly  after  that  in  connection  with  the  war-risk  bill. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  registry  bill? 

Mr.  Franklin.  And  the  ship-registry  bill.  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
did  not  have  two  meetings.    We  certainly  had  one,  if  not  two. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  that  at  any  of  those  meetings 
you  advanced  any  ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions with  which  the  ship-purchase  bill  is  intended  to  deal? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  yes:  I  had  a  talk  at  that  time — I  am  not 
quite  sure  at  which  meeting  or  when  it  was,  but  it  was  during  the 
middle  of  August — with  Mr.  McAdoo,  Mr.  Garrison,  and  several 
Senators  here  at  that  time,  all  on  the  general  basis  of  what  we 
thought  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  would  be  a  wise  course  of  pro- 
cedure. I  think  I  had  two  conferences  or  conversations  with  Mr. 
McAdoo. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  course  of  any  other  conversations  or 
discussions  was  the  subject  of  legislation  looking  to  the  building 
up  of  the  American  merchant  marine  discussed? 

Mr.  Franklin.  My  recollection  is  that  the  first  conversations 
were  prior  to  any  introduction  of  any  bill  or  anything  being  out- 
lined, and  then  I  think  that  I  was  here  on  the  day  that  the  announce- 
ment was  made,  but  all  my  conversations  had  taken  place  prior  to 
that  time,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  you  a  while  ago,  your  attitude 
was  one  of  hostility  to  the  Alexander  bill? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  not  say  that  my  attitude  was  one  of 
hostility.  Our  position  was  that  we  did  not  consider  that  the  bill 
accomplished  either  one  of  two  things,  that  it  neither  dealt  intelli- 
gently with  the  emergency  nor  provided  any  scheme  for  permanent 
development  of  the  American  flag  in  foreign  trade;  and  I  never 
heard  of  any  steamship  man  who  agreed  with  the  principles  of  the 
prospective  legislation,  or  felt  that  it  would  develop  the  American 
flag  in  foreign  trade.  I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  that  we  have  been 
opposed  to  it.  We  simply  as  steamship  men  have  not  felt  that 
anything  had  been  put  forward  which  was  sound  or  which  would 
accomplish  the  desired  object. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  inauire  of  you  whether  in  the  course 
of  your  conversations  you  yourself  ever  advanced  any  idea  as  to  the 
method  that  ought  to  be  pursued  to  reach  the  result  of  building  up 
the  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  advanced  during  the  first  days  of  August  a 
scheme,  or  suggestion,  which  I  thought  would  build  up  or  tend  to 
build  up  the  American  merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Brief! v  what  was  that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  was  that  the  United  States  Government 
should  guarantee  bonds,  principal  and  interest,  and  that  a  private 
corporation  should  build  or  buy  and  operate  the  ships,  that  the 
private  corporation  should  take  all  the  risk  of  operation,  and  that 
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they  should  agree  to  pay  back,  giving  the  American  Government  a 
first  mortgage  on  the  ships  with  a  sinking  fund  which  would  wipe 
out  the  indebtedness  in  22  jears,  and  that  the  Government  should 
have  the  first  call  on  the  ships  in  case  of  need  by  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  practically  the  scheme  proposed  in  the 
report  to  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  I  spoke  a 
while  ago. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  but  this  scheme  that  I  am  talking  to  you 
about,  or  suggestion,  I  made  in  the  early  days  of  August.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  report  is  dated  some  time  in  January. 

The  Chairman.  January  7.  Your  proposal  made  in  August  was 
substantially  the  same  as  the  proposition  presented  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  the  meeting  on  January  7  of 
which  I  speak? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  lines  are  similar,  but  the  scheme  presented 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  much  more  comprehensive,  because 
it  deals  with  a  shipping  board,  and  also  with  the  equalizing  of  the 
costs  of  operating,  and  then  suggests  that  the  Government  should 
guarantee  only  bonds  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
steamers. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  perhaps  you  have  forgotten  the  actual 
facts.  Guaranteeing  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion  

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  guaranteeing.    That  was  paying  that. 

The  Chairman.  Paying  the  difference  in  cost  of  operation.  That 
came  in  later,  in  the  report  submitted  on  the  28th  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  28th  or  the  29th  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  about  the  7th. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  of  the  7th  of  January  was  rather  a  dif- 
ferent scheme. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  one  of  which  I  spoke  before.  I 
wanted  to  find  out  how  closely  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  report 
of  January  7th  conformed  to  the  ideas  you  expressed  in  the  August 
preceding? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  does  not  conform  as  closely  to  the  ideas  as 
the  scheme  of  January  29.  The  lines  are  not  as  similar.  There  was 
not  any  use  in  our  urging  or  recommending  anything  else;  that  is, 
recommending  a  line  of  procedure  which  we  thought  would  not 
accomplish  anything  for  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  from  page  4  of  the  report  of  Janu- 
ary 7,  as  follows: 

Your  committee  will,  therefore.,  first  address  itself  to  suggestions  for  a 
solution  of  this  portion  of  the  difficulty.  A  suggestion  which  has  frequently 
been  put  forth  is  that  the  Government  guarantee  the  bonds  of  steamship  com- 
panies. 

Do  you  understand  that  referred  to  the  project  that  you  had  in 
mind  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  necessarily. 
The  Chairman.  I  continue  to  read : 

This  the  committee  does  not  favor,  for,  if  a  Government  guaranty  be  ex- 
tended to  all  owners,  public  credit  will  be  employed  to  an  extent  to  cause 
grave  concern  to  conservative  men;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  guaranty 
be  limited  to  the  bonds  of  a  few  individuals  or  corporations,  a  feeling  is  sure 
to  exist  that  favoritism  has  been  shown.     Whatever  form  of  guaranty   is 
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offered,  it  should  be  available  to  all  whose  character  and  standing  entitle 
them  to  it,  and  a  distinct  limit  should  be  placed  upon  the  extent  of  the  ob- 
ligation assumed  by  the  nation. 

Further  on  I  read  from  the  report  as  follows: 

As  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  ship,  the  guaranty  would,  of  course, 
cover  only  a  part  of  the  vessel's  cost,  and  a  guaranty  fund  of  $25,000,000, 
conservatively  administered,  could  safely  guarantee  several  hundred  million 
dollars  of  steamship  bonds,  and  thus  do  far  more  to  reestablish  our  shipping 
than  would  be  the  case  if  a  similar  amount  was  permanently  invested  in 
vessel  property.  If  this  plan  be  adopted,  an  attractive  security  can  be  offered 
to  the  public;  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  can  be  limited,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  paid  for  its  guarantee,  and  a  central  board  having  supreme 
authority  over  shipping  matters  can  be  established. 

That,  I  understand,  in  a  general  way  was  the  recommendation; 
namely,  that  the  Government  put  aside  a  fund,  practically. 

Mr.  Franklin.  But  that  was  not  adopted  by  the  chamber  at  all. 
It  was  declined  by  the  chamber.  It  did  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  members. 

The  Chairman.  The  line  I  am  pursuing  is  to  find  out  how  closely 
that  conforms  to  your  ideas. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

The  Chairman.  What  objection  did  you  have  to  that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  plan  there  suggests  an  underwriting  scheme 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  similar  to  that  which  is 
in  vogue  with  several  mortgage  companies  in  New  York  and  else- 
where, and  that  was  not  what  we  had  recommended  at  all.  I  sug- 
gested, in  August,  that  the  Government  should  guarantee,  principal 
and  interest,  certain  specific  amounts  for  the  purchase  of  steamships 
to  be  used  in  the  foreign  trade  and  for  the  establishment  of  lines  to 
South  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  I  must  confess  I  do  not  see  wherein  the  difference 
comes.  You  proposed  that  a  company  should  be  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  or  constructing  ships,  and  that  it  should 
issue  its  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  money  to  accomplish 
the  purchase  or  to  construct  the  ships,  and  that  those  bonds  should  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Government.    That  was  your  proposition? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Quite  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  is  what  is  proposed  here. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  if  you  will  read  that  document  you  will 
see  that  that  document  proposes  that  the  Government  should  create 
a  fund  here  which  should  be  used  as  an  underwriting  fund,  and  that 
they  should  guarantee  principal  and  interest,  for  a  compensation, 
largely  in  excess  of  the  fund.  In  other  words,  that  provides  for  a 
$5,000,000  fund  which  might  guarantee  principal  and  interest  on 
a  hundred  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  difference  between  the  two  would 
be  that  under  the  scheme  proposed  by  this  report  the  Government 
would  get  a  compensation  for  its  guaranty,  and  under  your  plan 
it  would  get  no  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  not  the  difference  at  all.  The  difference 
is  that  in  ours  the  Government  would  get  a  first  mortgage  on  these 
steamships,  and  in  the  scheme  you  are  talking  about  the  Government 
would  be  underwriting  a  great  amount,  a  large  issue  of  bonds.  One 
is  an  insurance  or  underwriting  scheme.    Our  suggestion  was  simply 
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the  guaranteeing  of  principal  and  interest  on  a  first  mortgage  Which 
would  have  a  sinking  fund  which  would  liquidate  that  mortgage  in 
22  years.  Our  outlined  scheme  is  similar  to  the  second  scheme,  and 
the  one  which  was  adopted  by  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  that  in  a  minute, 
but  for  the  present  I  want  to  see  how  this  would  operate.  Under 
your  project  a  corporation  would  be  organized,  we  will  say,  to  pur- 
chase a  ship  for  which  it  was  to  pay,  we  will  say,  $400,000.  The  cor- 
poration would  have  stock  amounting  to  $200,000,  and  it  would  be 
going  to  issue  its  bonds  for  $300,000  more.  Those  bonds  would  go 
out  with  a  Government  guaranty  under  your  plan,  would  they  not! 
That  is,  they  would  practically  be  indorsed  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  case,  what  course  would  be  pursued  under 
the  plan  proposed  in  this  report?  Your  company  would  be  organ- 
ized and  it  would  issue  its  bonds,  and  now  what  would  the  Govern- 
ment do  under  the  plan  proposed  by  this  report? 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  the  United  States  Government  would  be  willing 
to  take  this  course  of  procedure,  it  would  accomplish  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  But  would  not  the  course  of  procedure  be  just 
exactly  the  same?  We  have  the  course  of  procedure  under  your 
plan  just  what  would  be  the  course  of  procedure  under  this?  Here 
would  be  a  corporation  organized  to  buy  ships.  It  would  issue  its 
bonds,  and  those  bonds  in  some  form  or  other  would  be  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  Government,  under  this  plan. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  would  accomplish  the  same  object. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  course  be  just  the  same?  Would 
not  its  bonds  go  out  in  the  same  way  with  the  guaranty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, only  it  would  have  to  pay  a  certain  amount  for  the 
guaranty? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  but  the  chamber  of  commerce  did  not  con- 
sider  

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether 
this  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  plan  that  you  proposed  in  the 
preceding  August  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  not  the  plan  at  all,  but  it  accomplishes  the 
same  object? 

The  Chairman.  And  pursues  the  same  line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  it  does  not,  beeause  it  was  a  different  propo- 
sition. The  one  I  made  in  August  was  entirely  different,  but  the 
result  would  be  very  similar,  because  the  Government  would  be 
guaranteeing  the  bonds  in  either  case. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  propose,  however,  in  August,  that  the 
Government  pay  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  operating  under 
the  American  flag  and  the  cost  of  operating  under  a  foreign  flag? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  did  not 

The  Chairman.  That  did  become,  however,  an  essential  part  of 
the  report  of  January  28th,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  idea,  then,  apparently  did  not  originate  with 
you  unless  you  changed  your  mind  meanwhile. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  do  not  say  that  that  originated  with  me 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  us  where  it  did  come  from? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  That  came  from  the  committee  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  participated  in  any  of  the  meetings  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  had  been  before  the  committee  once  or  twice, 
and  I  had  participated  in  some  of  their  conferences. 

The  Chairman.  In  their  report  of  January  7th  it  was  stated  quite 
clearly,  was  it  not,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  subsidy,  or  for  making  up  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  operating  under  the  American  nag  and  under  a  foreign  flag? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  might  have  been  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  propose  anything  of  that  kind  in 
August  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No.  In  August  I  proposed  the  mail  contract  for 
South  America.  I  call  your  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
chamber  of  commerce  only  recommends  a  50  per  cent  guaranty. 

The  Chairman.  Your  recommendation  was  for  a  guaranty  of  the 
whole? 

Mr.  Franklin.  One  hundred  per  cent,  the  company  to  find  all 
of  the  operating,  shore,  and  other  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  read  now  from  page  11  of  the  report  of 
January  7: 

In  any  event,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  it  is  not  necessary 
at  the  present  time  to  provide  subsidies  for  freight  veseela  Their  earning 
power,  so  long  as  the  war  continues,  will  he  more  than  ample,  and  the  slight 
disadvantage  in  operating  cost  is  at  least  partially  offset  by  economies  in  inter- 
est made  possible  through  an  application  of  our  plan  to  guarantee  steamship 
bonds. 

Was  that  your  view  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  was  not  my  view  at  that  time;  because  that 
was  only  a  view  for  dealing  with  a  temporary  condition  of  affairs. 
You  can  not  expect  an  American  flag  steamer  to  operate  without 
assistance  in  the  foreign  trade  against  foreign  built  and  foreign 
operated  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  participated  in 
any  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee  prior  to  their  report  of  Jan- 
uary 7? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  appeared  before  that  committee.  I  do  not  think 
I  participated  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see.  That  committee  consisted  of  Mr. 
Irving  T.  Bush,  chairman ;  Mr.  William  Harris  Douglas,  Mr.  George 
S.  Dearborn,  Mr.  Jacob  W.  Miller,  and  Mr.  J.  Temple  Gwathmey. 
Mr.  Bush  is  the  president  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes.    He  was  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  is  that  business? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  have  large  warehouses  in  Brooklyn,  and 
have  also  large  buildings  that  they  let  to  manufacturers,  and  they 
own  a  certain  amount  of  water  front,  with  piers  which  they  let  to 
steamship  companies. 

The  Chairman.  They  bring  the  shipper  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  ships? 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  some  cases  they  do.  That  is,  it  is  possible 
that  somebody  manufacturing  in  their  warehouses  over  there  might 
be  an  exporter. 
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The  Chairman.  They  provide  terminal  facilities  for  ship  lines  1 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  on  the  water  front. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  railroad  lines  on  the  other  hand? 

Mr.  Franklin.  On  the  other  hand ;  that  is,  for  through  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  Mr.  Douglas's  business? 

Mr.  Franklin.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Arkell  &  Douglas, 
and  they  are  exporters. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  large  way? 

Mr. Franklin.  Yes;  in  rather  a  large  way. 

The  Chairman.  Thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  shipping  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Dearborn  is  what? 

Mr.  Franklin.  He  is  the  president  of  the  American-Hawaiian 
Line,  and  a  large  owner  of  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  They  operate  ships  under  the  American  flag? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  operate  ships  under  the  American  flag  in  the 
coastwise  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  operate  ships  under  any  other  flag? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Miller  was  formerly  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Gwathmey? 

Mr.  Franklin.  He  is  a  cotton  merchant;  an  exporter. 

The  Chairman.  Intervening  these  two  meetings,  January  27  and 
January  28,  do  you  remember  having  participated  in  any  of  the 
conferences  of  the  committee? 

Mr. Franklin.  Yes;  there  were  one  or  two  meetings  that  were 
more  general  conferences.  Members  were  there  who  had  been  parties 
to  the  conference  here  in  Washington  in  August  in  connection  with 
the  war  risk,  and  also  I  think  the  ftiembers  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  that  time  were  present.  It  was  a  more  general  meet- 
ing.   Mr.  Low  presided  at  the  two  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  The  result  was  that  by  its  report  of  January  28  two 
recommendations  were  made.  One  was  that  the  Government  should 
guarantee  the  bonds  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
Ships? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  was  that  it  should  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  operating  under  the  American  flag  and 
the  cost  of  operating  under  a  foreign  flag? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  proposal  originally  was  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  the  entire  issue  of  bonds? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  not  able,  as  I  understand  you,  to 
tell  us  with  whom  this  idea  did  originate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  My  recollection  is  we  had  two  conferences,  largely 
attended,  when  these  various  features  were  discussed,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  were  there,  and  they  got  the  views  of  the 
people  at  the  conference,  and  the  result  was  that  they  further  con- 
sidered and  investigated  the  matter  and  finally  made  this  report. 
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The  Chairman.  Under  your  proposal  was  there  any  limit  to  the 
amount  to  which  the  Government  would  be  obligated  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  suggestion  that  I  made  to  Mr.  McAdoo  and 
others  at  that  time  in  August  was  that  a  company  should  be  formed 
of  $10,000,000,  51  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  which  we  would  keep,  and 
offer  the  other  49  per  cent  to  the  public,  and  that  that  should  be 
the  operating  and  managing  company,  and  so  on ;  that  then  we  should 
endeavor  to  acquire  foreign  steamers  or  American-built  steamers  to 
the  extent  of  thirty-five  to  forty  millions  of  dollars;  that  bonds 
to  the  extent  of  thirty-five  or  forty  million  dollars  should  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government,  and  that  we  should  guarantee  to  operate 
a  line  of  steamers  to  South  America  and  the  Government  should  have 
first  lien  on  the  ships,  and  a  sinking  fund  should  be  created  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  in  22  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  puts  the  thing  in  a  little  different  form  to 
me.  Your  proposition  was  that  a  corporation  should  be  organized 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000  'i 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes.    I  can  read  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  it  in  writing? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  help  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  as  follows:  The  United  States  Government, 
in  order  to  have  the  rights  and  privileges  that  are  secured  below  in 
connection  with  the  steamers  to  be  purchased  for  the  object  of  creat- 
ing an  American  merchant  marine,  for  the  development  of  trade  and 
commerce  to  South  America  and  other  countries,  undertakes  to  assist 
in  the  financing  of  this  project  in  one  of  the  two  manners  described 
below: 

First.  The  Government  to  advance  to  the  company  the  necessary 
funds  with  which  to  purchase  for,  say,  thirty-five  to  forty  million 
dollars,  35  or  40  steamers  suitable  for  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
the  company  to  pay  the  Government  for  the  earnings  from  said 
steamers  4  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  necessary  sinking  fund  to 
liquidate  the  indebtedness  in  22  years,  but  nothing  to  be  contributed 
during  the  first  two  years. 

The  following  was  the  proposition  that  I  advocated  and  that  I  saw 
Secretary  McAdoo  and  others  about : 

The  Government  to  guarantee  both  as  to  principal  and  interest 
any  bond  issue— say,  about  $35,000,000  or  $40,000,000— necessary  to 
purchase  such  steamers. 

Bonds:  The  total  loan  from  Government  or  guarantee  to  be 
$5,000,000  in  excess  of  actual  cost  of  the  steamers,  such  difference  to 
be  used  only  for  renewing  parts  of  the  steamers  or  refitting  them  to 
suit  or  put  them  in  order  tor  their  new  trades — such  work  all  to  be 
done  within  a  year  from  transfer  of  steamers — or  for  the  acquisition 
of  terminal  facilities  or  other  necessary  outfit  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business. 

Sinking  Fund :  Out  of  earnings,  to  be  arranged  so  that  advances, 
bonds  will  be  entirely  retired  in  22  years,  but  no  payments  to  be 
made  on  account  of  sinking  fund  during  the  first  two  years. 

No  dividend  to  be  paid  on  the  stock  of  any  one  year  unless  sinking 
fund  for  that  year  has  been  taken  care  of. 
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Capital :  Company  to  be  formed  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $5,000,- 
000,  with  the  right  to  increase  the  capital  to  an  unlimited  extent,  at 
not  less  than  par. 

Forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  original  issue,  and  any  subsequent  issues, 
to  be  offered  to  the  public  at  time  of  issue  at  the  same  price  as  to  the 
incorporators. 

Service :  The  company  to  guarantee  to  establish  within  six  months 
a  10-day  service  to  east  coast  South  American  ports,  which  service  is 
to  be  made  weekly  within  18  months  from  its  mcprporation,  barring 
accidents  or  unusual  overhaul  gaps. 

Admiralty  service:  The  United  States  to  have  the  right  to  take 
any  of  the  steamers  at  any  time  without  notice  should  a  state  of  war 
exist  with  any  foreign  power. 

Also  to  have  the  right  to  take  the  steamers  after  having  given 
reasonable  notice  at  any  other  time,  in  both  of  which  cases  the  com- 
pany to  be  relieved  of  any  obligation  regarding  services  under  this 
contract. 

The  company  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Government  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  will  be  put  to  no  loss  of  revenue  by  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  or  for  any  damage. 

^  The  company's  freight  and  passenger  contracts  to  contain  a  clause 
limiting  the  Government's  risk  as  much  as  possible,  but  such  a  clause 
is  not  to  be  of  a  nature  to  put  the  company  at  a  disadvantage,  as 
compared  to  its  competitors. 

That  was  a  memorandum  hastily  prepared  at  that  particular  time, 
of  what  our  views  were. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "our"  views 

Mr.  Franklin.  Eeally  my  own  views. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  confer  with  any  of  vour  associates  f 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  in  any  direct  way.  We  did  not  have  time  at 
that  tiine. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  submit  these  plans  also  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  I  submitted  these  plans  to  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  I  believe  I  at  one  time  showed 
Mr.  Bush  or  gave  Mr.  Bush  a  reading  of  this  memorandum.  I  am 
quite  sure  they  were  never  submitted  to  the  chamber  of  commerce 
in  any  way  or  to  the  committee  as  a  whole.  I  had  one  conversation 
with  Mr.  Bush,  as  I  remember  it,  when  I  showed  him  this  memo- 
randum. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  question  about 
this  advertising.  What  is  the  character  of  advertising  that  you 
do — merely  the  announcement  of  sailings? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  advertise  our  regular  lines  and  business.  We 
simply  announce  the  sailings.  If  we  are  running  a  criuse  or  if  we 
are  running  steamers  to  the  Mediterranean  for  two  or  three  voyages 
through  to  Alexandria,  which  is  really  a  cruise,  or  in  conjunction 
with  our  South  American  voyage,  or  with  these  steamers  we  are 
now  starting  in  the  Panama-Pacific  service  around  to  San  Francisco, 
we  try  to  make  a  display  ad,  which  is  something  we  hope  will  attract 
the  eye  and  be  read  by  people  who  are  not  simply  looking  for  a 
schedule  to  go  to  Europe.  That  we  put  into  the  magazines  and  into 
the  weeklies  and  into  the  daily  papers. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  In  order  that  I  may  have  an  idea  of  the 
matter,  about  what  do  you  pay  to  one  of  the  New  York  dailies  per 
annum  for  advertising? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  we  pay  forty  to  fifty  dollars  a  day — something 
like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  the  whole  year  through? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Maybe  down  to  $25. 

Senator  Sutherland.  To  each  paper? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes.  It  varies.  It  is  by  the  line.  We  pay  so  much 
a  line.  They  have,  a  regular  charge  and  we  pay  so  much  a  line.  It 
depends  on  what  we  put  in. 

Senator  Sutherland.  So  you  would  pay  to  each  of  those  New 
York  dailies  several  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  say  we  do  that;  yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  To  each  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  say  to  the  more  important  papers.  That 
is  not  out  of  the  way.  It  is  about  it.  .  It  is  so  much  a  line.  I  could 
easily  send  you  a  memorandum  of  what  we  pay  them.  It  is  all  at 
a  fixed  Drice. 

The  Chairman.  What  man  in  your  service  would  be  able  to  give 
us  the  exact  facts  about  the  advertising? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  can  send  you  the  exact  facts  in  a  memorandum. 
I  can  send  you  what  our  advertising  bills  were  last  month,  what  we 
paid  the  newspapers,  any  newspapers  you  desire  to  name,  or  I 
could  send  you  any  other  particulars  that  you  want. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  felt  disposed  to  call  for  him,  what  gentle- 
man could  bring  the  exact  facts? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  W.  W.  Jeffries  could  give  you  more  informa- 
tion than  anybody  from  our  point  of  view. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  will  ask  you,  if  you  please,  to  send  us  the 
schedules  showing  the  amounts  paid  for  advertising  during  the 
past  six  months,  and  to  what  papers  or  other  periodicals  the  pay- 
ments were  made. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  to  send  copies  of  any  correspondence 
you  have  had  during  that  period  with  the  members  of  either  House 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  had  no  correspondence  with  any  Member 
of  the  House.  I  have  only  had  these  letters  inquiring  for  informa- 
tion, and  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  I  kept  copies  of  them.  I  am 
sure  I  could  ask  these  gentlemen  for  them.  Most  of  them  hate 
been  published  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  speak  of  having  had  interviews  with 
other  Senators  when  you  were  down  here  to  see  Mr.  McAdoo.  Who 
were  the  other  Senators  with  whom  you  talked? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Senator  Martin  of  Virginia,  Senator  Smith  of 
Maryland,  Senator  Stone,  Senator  Bankhead,  Senator  Saulsbury. 
Senator  Swanson,  Senator  Chamberlain,  Senator  Pomerene,  ana 
Senator  Overman. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  talked  with  those  gentlemen  at  dif- 
ferent times,  did  you? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  were  more  or  less  together  in  Senator  Mar- 
tin's room  at  that  time. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  What  did  you  talk  about — the  general  sub- 
ject? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  talked  about  the  general  subject  of  shipping, 
and  outlined  to  them  this  that  I  have  just  read  off  to  you.  That  was 
before  any  bill  had  been  introduced  or  any  conclusion  had  been 
reached  as  to  what  was  then  thought  to  be  the  best  policy  to  be 
pursued. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  thus  come  to  meet  these  gentlemen 
at  Senator  Martin's  room? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  was  here  talking  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
conjunction  with  the  bringing  back  of  American  citizens  from 
Europe  at  that  time.  The  subject  of  shipping  was  generally  dis- 
cussed, and  I  outlined  to  him  this  suggestion,  and  he  then  the  follow- 
ing 4&y  asked  me  to  see  the  Vice  President  and  these  gentlemen  or 
some  other  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  who,  and  that  brought  about 
this  conversation  or  conference  in  Senator  Martin's  room. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  gentlemen  were  invited 
there  by  Senator  Martin? 

Mr.  Franklin.  So  far  as  I  know.  I  went  to  Senator  Martin's 
room.  They  came  in  and  out.  I  was  there  for  about  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  talking  to  them.  Nothing  ever  developed  from  that 
conversation,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  were  there  were  there  any  other  gen- 
tlemen supposed  to  be  informed  concerning  shipping  matters  who 
were  heard  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  they  gathered  there  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  what  you  had  to  offer? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  was  the  only  object  of  their  coming  there, 
so  far  as  I  know.-    We  have  never  conferred  since  on  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Franklin.  As  I  understand  it,  then,  I  am  excused? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  And  if  you  want  me  again,  of  course  you  will 
let  we  know  in  due  course? 

The  Chairman.  Yea 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  gentlemen  for 
your  courtesy. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  adjourn  at  this  point  until 
10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

"  (At  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.  the  special  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  March  2, 1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  2,  1015. 

Special  Committee, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock, 
a.  m. 
Present:  Senators  Walsh  (chairman)  and  Sutherland. 

TESTIMONY  OF  IEVING  T.  BUSH. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  Chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Bush.  Irving  T.  Bush. 

The  Chairman,  xou  live  where? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  live  at  Irvington  on  the  Hudson. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  am  president  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  its  business? 

Mr.  Bush.  It  is  a  terminal  company  operating  warehouses,  a  rail- 
road terminal,  a  series  of  industrial  buildings,  and  some  steamship 
piers. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  property  located? 

Mr.  Bush.  That  is  on  the  Brooklyn  water  front. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  an  organization  is  the  Bush  Ter- 
minal Co.?    Is  it  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Bush.  It  is  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  What  capital  has  it? 

Mr.  Bush.  It  has  a  common  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000,  a  pre- 
ferred stock  of  $2,300,000,  and  it  is  bonded,  approximately  $16,000,- 
000,  or  something  like  that,  being  issued  at  present — I  have  forgotten 
the  exact  amount — making  a  total  of  about  $20,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  $16,000,000  of  bonds? 

Mr.  Bush.  Approximately  fifteen  or  sixteen  million  dollars.  a 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Bush  Terminal  Co.  own  these  terminal 
properties,  or  just  lease  them? 

Mr.  Bush.  It  owns  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  engaged  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Bush.  The  Bush  Terminal  Co.  was  formed  in  1902,  I  think 
or  1901.    I  think  it  was  in  1902. 
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The  Chairman.  Had  you  been  associated  with  the  business  in 
any  way  prior  to  that  time  f 

Mr.  Bush.  There  had  been  a  smaller  company  called  the  Bush  Co. 
(Ltd.),  which  was  organized  in — speaking  from  memory,  I  think  it 
was — 1892  or  1891.  1  was  the  president  of  that  company  as  well, 
and  that  company  was  incorporated  in  the  Bush  Terminal  Co.  when 
the  Bush  Terminal  Co.  was  organized. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  properties  did  it  take  in,  in  addition 
to  those  of  the  earlier  company  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  The  Bush  Terminal  Co.  was  formed  to  buy  a  very  ex- 
tensive piece  of  property  adjoining  the  Bush  Co.  (Ltd.),  property, 
and  the  only  other  property  that  was  incorporated  with  the  original 
Bush  Terminal  Co.  was  this  property  of  the  Bush  Co.  (Ltd.). 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  adjacent  properties  that  were  thus 
acquired  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  The  principal  property  was  the  property  we  bought 
from  an  estate  called  the  Hunt  estate. 

The  Chairman.  Had  that  been  used  for  terminal  purposes  prior 
to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  No;  that  was  entirely  unimproved.  The  Bush  Ter- 
minal Co.  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  buying  that  and  improv- 
ing it. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  and  the  properties  of  the  Bush  Co. 
(Ltd.),  constitute  practically  the  entire  holdings  of  the  Bush  Ter- 
minal Co.  now  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  with  the  exception  that  we  have  subsidiary  com- 
panies. One  is  a  railroad  company,  which  we  were  compelled  to 
organize  because  we  needed  a  railroad  charter.  We  had  to  have  a 
railroad  charter. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  railroad? 

Mr.  Bush.  It  is  called  the  Bush  Terminal  Railroad. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Bush  Terminal  Co.  owns  the  stock  of  that 
railroad  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  It  owns  the  stock  of  that.  There  was  another  sub- 
sidiary company  which  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
industrial  buildings  there,  and  manufacturing  enterprises.  That  is 
called  the  Bush  Terminal  Buildings  Co.  That  owns  propertv  in 
addition  to  what  I  have  just  described.  We  bought  that  from 
W.  Bayard  Cutting.    It  is  quite  a  large  piece  of  property. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  in  a  general  way  what 
the  character  of  the  business  is  that  the  company  transacts? 

Mr.  Bush.  It  transacts  a  general  warehouse  business.  We  have 
about  120  warehouses,  we  have  a  series  of  piers  which  are  rented  to 
the  steamship  companies,  we  act  as  the  terminal  agents  for  all  of  the 
trunk  lines  entering  New  York  in  that  section  of  the  city,  and  we 
have  industrial  buildings  which  house  as  tenants  a  little  over  200 
different  manufacturing  concerns.  It  is  a  small  industrial  city  by 
itself.    There  are  about  12,000  to  15,000  people  there  working. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  about  200  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments? 

Mr.  Bush.  Over  200. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  lease  these  buildings  to  them? 
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Mr.  Bush.  We  lease  buildings,  or  space  in  these  industrial  build- 
ings. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  then,  apparently  you  bring  the 
railroads  whose  terminals  are  at  New  York  into  connection  with  the 
steamship  companies. 

Mr.  Bush.  We  bring  the  four  elements  together;  we  bring  the 
steamship,  the  railroad,  the  warehouse,  and  the  manufacturer  all 
together  at  one  terminal  center. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  transactions  with  any  steamship 
lines  other  than  those  to  which  you  lease  facilities? 

Mr.  Bush.  We  afford  them  casual  accommodation,  sometimes  at 
a  daily  rate.  Most  of  our  piers  are  rented  by  the  year,  but  we  take 
some  steamers,  tramp  steamers,  or  steamers  of  other  lines  when  they 
are  overcrowded,  ana  take  them  at  a  daily  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Generally,  however,  your  business  is  transacted 
with  those  steamship  lines  that  rent  piers  or  pier  accommodations 
by  the  year? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  lines? 

Mr.  Bush.  There  is  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  op- 
erating a  line  of  steamers  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  west 
coast,  there  is  the  Russian- American  Line,  there  is  the  Prince  Line, 
an  English  Line,  also  the  Austro- American  Line,  which  is  the 
Austrian  Line,  and  there  is  the  Norwegian- American  Line ;  and  then 
there  are  three  piers  that  are  leased  to  the  agents  of  a  number  of 
lines  and  upon  each  one  of  those  piers  there  are  six  or  eight  differ- 
ent lines  accommodated,  for  which  these  gentlemen  act  as  agents. 
I  do  not  believe  I  could  give  you  the  names  of  all  of  their  lines. 
One  of  the  piers  is  leased  to  Funk,  Eddy  &  Co.,  and  the  other  two 
are  leased  to  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.  They  are  the  general  New  York 
agents  of  foreign  steamship  owners  and  the  lines  are  operated  from 
those  piers  to  nearly  all  of  the  ports  of  the  world  except  northern 
Europe. 

The  Chairman.  How  generally  do  steamship  lines  doing  business 
in  and  out  of  New  York  make  use  of  your  facilities? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  could  not  give  you  an  estimate,  but  it  forms  quite  a 
respectable  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  piers  are  at  Hoboken? 

Mr.  Bush.  Other  piers  are  along  the  Brooklyn  water  front.  The 
German  lines  are  largely  at  Hoboken  and  the  passenger  lines  are  on 
the  Manhattan  front.  Our  business  is  largely  with  the  freight  lines. 
We  do  not  take  much  interest  in  the  passenger  lines,  where  the  cargo 
walks  ashore. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
freight  business  you  thus  handle  terminally? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  a  very  wild  guess,  but  a  good 
many  million  tons  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  frontage  do  you  thus  control? 

Mr.  Bush.  Our  frontage  is  not  so  very  extensive.  It  is  between 
three  and  four  thousand  feet.    Our  piers  are  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  How  many   piers? 

Mr.  Bush.  Seven  piers.  Each  pier  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  business  then  has  brought  you  into  more  or 
less  intimate  contact  with  the  shipping  interests  at  New  York,  ap- 
parently? 

Mr.  IJush.  With  the  freight-shipping   interests. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have"  you  thus  been  associated  with 
those  interests? 

Mr.  Bush.  Gradually  in  a  developing  sense  since  1895. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  ship  interests  of  your  own? 

Mr.  Bush.  Nothing  but  harbor  boats. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  shipping  business  in 
any  other  sense  than  as  you  have  indicated  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  operated  a  steamship  line  for  a  short  period  when  we 
began  our  terminal.  They  told  me  that  we  could  not  get  any  steam- 
ship lines  to  come  to  the  Bush  Terminal,  so  I  started  one  myself  and 
ran  it  for  a  short  time,  and  we  demonstrated  that  we  could  get  others, 
and  then  we  went  out  of  business.  It  was  merely  an  experimental 
line.    We  operated  only  for  a  short  time,  six  months  or  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Between  what  ports  did  those  boats  ply? 

Mr.  Bush.  Between  New  York  and  Jamaica, 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  them? 

Mr.  Bush.  When  the  Bush  Terminal  started,  it  was  considered  to 
be  too  remote,  a  remote  part  of  the  harbor.  The  commerce  of  New 
York  was  then  very  much  smaller  than  it  is  now,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered  impossible  to  get  steamships  to  discharge  at  that  point;  so, 
in  order  to  prove  it  could  be  done,  I  merely  operated  that  line  for  a 
demonstration  period.  When  we  got  other  tenants  I  gave  up  the  line. 
I  merely  had  chartered  the  boats. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  likely  from  the  contributions  you  have 
made  to  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  from  time  to  time,  that  yon 
have  given  some  considerable  thought  to  the  subject  of  the  merchant 
marine? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  have  always  been  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  some  connection 
you  had  with  the  discussion  of  the  subject  before  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  also  before  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  session  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Bush.  No  ;  not  here.    I  was  not  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  right.  Could  you  tell  us  what  else 
you  have  done  in  connection  with  the  pending  legislation? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  am  chairman  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  upon  merchant  marine  and 
the  foreign  trade,  which  committee  was  organized  to  consider  the 
problem  that  is  now  before  the  country,  and  we  made  two  reports 
to  the  chamber,  one  of  which  was  recommitted  to  the  committee,  and 
the  second  report  was  approved. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  committee  organized? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  should  say  about  the  first  of  December;  perhaps  in 
November. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  of 
course,  is  a  very  old  institution? 

Mr.  Bush.  It  is  the  oldest  in  the  country,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Your  committee  was  appointed  apparently  with 
reference  to  the  legislation  which  was  then  pending? 
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Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  know  that  Mr.  Low  stated  that 
he  wanted  to  get  a  committee  of  men  who  had  some  familiarity  with 
shipping  matters,  but  who  yet  had  no  selfish  interest  in  the  steam- 
ship business. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  it  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  the  merchant  marine  with  reference  to  the 
legislation  that  was  pending? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Low  is  Mr.  Seth  Low  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  he  is  the  president  of  the  chamber. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  work  of  that  committee  represent  what- 
ever you  have  done  in  a  public  way  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  beyond  one  or  two  newspaper  articles  it  repre- 
sents everything  that  I  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  What  newspaper  articles  did  you  contribute? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  remember.  I  wrote  one  which  was  a  small 
article  used  in  the  New  York  Herald.  They  were  not  important; 
simply  interviews  that  were  asked  for.  ' 

The  Chairman.  I  forgot  to  inquire  of  you  the  names  of  the  di- 
rectors of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Of  my  own  company  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  William  Shillaber,  Mr.  F.  J.  Lisman,  Mr.  Frank 
Bailey,  Mr.  William  N.  Dykman,  Mr.  R.  G.  Simonds,  and  I  am  a  di- 
rector myself. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  line  of  business  are  those  various  gentle- 
men engaged  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  They  are  in  different  lines  of  business.  Mr.  Lisman 
is  a  dealer  in  bonds  and  securities.  Mr.  Dykman  is  a  lawyer  and 
the  attorney  for  the  company.  Mr.  Bailey  is  vice  president  of  the 
Title  Guaranty  &  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Simonds  is  the  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  our  company.  Mr.  Shillaber  is  a  private 
investor. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  banking  connections?  Where 
does  your  firm  do  its  banking  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  We  have  a  number  of  bank  accounts.  One  is  in  the 
National  City  Bank,  another  is  in  the  Title  Guaranty  &  Trust  Co., 
and  a  third  is  with  the  Columbia  Trust  Co.  I  think  that  is  all.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  we  have  one  in  the  Brooklyn  Trust  Co.  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  all  checking  accounts  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  the  work  of  your  committee  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  are  the  other  gentlemen  that 
were  associated  with  you  on  that  committee  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  George  S.  Dearborn,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.;  Mr.  J.  Temple  Gwathmey,  a 
banker  and  cotton  merchant  in  New  York;  Commodore  Jacob  W. 
Miller,  associated  with  the  New  England  Navigation  Co.  and  the 
Sound  lines,  an  ex-naval  man,  I  believe,  and  William  Harris  Douglas, 
an  exporter  and  former  Member  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  that  you  made  a  report  on  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary. Your  appointment  was  made  some  time  in  December,  vou 
thlok! 
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Mr.  Bush.  I  said  I  think  the  committee  was  appointed  about  the 
1st  of  December  or  in  November. 

The  Chairman.  What  meetings  of  your  committee  occurred  prior 
to  the  time  that  this  first  report  was  made? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  recall  in  detail.  We  held  a  number  of  meet- 
ings from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  matter  was  somewhat  thoroughly  discussed? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  quite  thoroughly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dearborn  evidently  was  pretty  well  informed 
about  shipping  matters,  generally? 

Mr.  Bush.  Naturally.    He  is  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Douglas  likewise  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Douglas  has  been  long  a  student  of  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  What  familiarity  did  Mr.  Miller  have  with  the 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  He  is  an  ex  naval  officer,  and  he  has  been  the  head  of 
the  New  York  naval  militia,  I  believe,  for  a  good  many  years.  His 
recent  business  connections  have  been  with  the  Sound  lines — I  think 
the  lines  formerly  connected  with  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  He 
spoke  of  having  built  the  steamer  Commonwealth  and  vessels  of  that 
type. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Gwathmey  might  be  assumed  to  be 
familiar  with  it  on  account  of  his  business  as  an  exporter? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  perhaps  he  had  less  detailed  information  about 
it  than  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  you  all  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  more  or  less  extensive  experience  with  the  question 
that  you  were  called  upon  to  deal  with? 

Mr.  Bush.  We  brought  some  experience ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  avail  yourselves  of  any  other  sources  of 
information  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Ye&  We  all  talked  with  every  one  we  could  talk  with 
who  we  thought  knew  anything  about  it,  and  we  had  a  few  gentle- 
men before  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  now  who  they  were? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  remember  Mr.  E.  H.  Outerbridge  came  before  us, 
and  Mr.  Franklin,  and  one  of  the  officers,  I  think  he  was  the  vice 
president,  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  I  never  met  him  before.  I  have 
forgotten  his  name.    He  seemed  to  be  a  very  well-informed  man. 

'Die  Chairman.  Mr.  Outerbridge  is  a  merchant  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Outerbridge  is  a  merchant,  and  he  is  also  con- 
nected with  some  steamship  company.  I  think  it  is  the  Quebec 
Steamship  Co.    Outerbridge  &  Co.  are  steamship  agents. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Outerbridge  &  Co.,  the  steamship  agents? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  understand  that  is  not  his  chief  business,  but  I  under- 
stand he  is  also  a  member  of  that  firm. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  associated  with  a  Bermuda  line? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  his  brother  is  the  active  man  there,  but  I  think 
Mr.  Outerbridge  has  been  in  contact  with  it  for  many  years,  although 
that  information  is  a  little  bit  indefinite. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  now  all  of  the  outside  sources 
of  information? 
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Mr.  Bush.  That  is  all  I  recall  at  the  moment.  There  have  been 
others,  but  that  is  all  I  recall  at  the  moment. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  vour 
report,  and  subsequent  proceedings  including  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  report  of  which  you 
spoke,  afterward  presented  on  the  28th  of  January.  I  will  ask  you 
it  that  is  a  copy  or  the  same  or  of  what  it  purports  to  be. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  judge  it  is.  That  is  the  official  output  issued  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  appears  to  be.  This  will  be  marked  "  Ex- 
hibit Bush  No.  1."  I  want  now  to  interrogate  you  about  some  salient 
features  of  this.    The  following  appears  on  page  4 : 

The  steamship  man  must  obtain  his  capital  for  American  ships  from  American 
investors.  The  American  investor  knows  little  of  the  value  of  securities  of 
steamship  companies,  beyond  the  repeated  statements  in  the  public  press  that  it 
costs  40  per  cent  more  to  operate  an  American  vessel  than  one  owned  abroad, 
and  that,  consequently,  competition  is  impossible  without  a  heavy  subsidy. 

These  statements  are  not  calculated  to  attract  American  capital  to  vessel 
securities. 

And  in  connection  therewith  I  read  also  the  following  from  page  8 : 

We  desire  first  to  point  out  that  there  has  been  a  general  misunderstanding 
of  the  added  cost  of  operating  American  vessels  as  compared  with  the  same 
vessel  under  a  foreign  flag.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  and  generally 
accepted  that  the  operation  under  the  American  flag  will  cost  from  40  to  60  per 
cent  more.  We  believe  this  percentage  should  be  appUed  to  wages  alone,  for  the 
cost  of  fuel,  supplies,  Insurance,  and  upkeep  is  substantially  equal  for  the  same 
vessel  in  the  same  trade,  regardless  of  flag. 

On  passenger  ships,  where  the  wage  item  may  be  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
total  operating  cost,  the  difference  in  favor  of  foreign  vessels  is  somewhat 
greater,  but  with  strictly  freight  carriers  your  committee  is  informed  that  the 
disadvantage  under  which  American  tonnage  must  labor  is  5  and  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  operating  cost.  Even  in  passenger  vessels  of  a  type  suitable  for 
South  American  trade,  the  disadvantage  probably  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent. 

That,  I  take  it,  was  your  own  view  of  the  matter  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  concurred  in  by  your  associates  on  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  that  the  percent- 
age method  of  figuring  is  very  misleading.  I  stated  when  I  was 
speaking  at  the  chamber  that  I  would  prepare  for  anyone  a  set 
of  figures  to  suit  the  percentage  which  he  had  in  mind.  If  you 
wanted  to  make  it  25  per  cent  I  could  easily  bring  figures  which 
would  show  25  per  cent,  by  including  or  excluding  certain  items. 
For  instance,  if  the  terminal  costs  of  a  steamer  are  included,  as  I 
think  they  should  be,  the  character  of  the  cargo  carried,  the  number 
of  ports  she  made,  all  this  would  increase  or  decrease  your  total 
operating  cost  very  perceptibly.  For  instance,  if  the  steamer  left 
here  for  Brazil  and  incurred  port  charges  at  tfcio  de  Janeiro,  and 
then  went  down  to  the  River  Plate  and  incurred  port  charges,  and 
came  back  to  Brazil  and  loaded  coffee  for  New  York,  she  would  have 
three  sets  of  port  charges  in  South  America  and  two  in  New  York — 
one  for  loading  out  and  one  for  discharging  when  she  got  back.  If 
she  had  gone  on  a  direct  trip  to  either  one  or  those  ports  and  back  she 
would  have  had  less  port  charges.  If  she  carried  a  cargo  of  general 
merchandise  her  port  charges  would  be  greater  than  they  would  be  if 
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she  carried  a  grain  cargo  back,  or  perhaps  coal  down  and  grain 
back,  and  I  think  if  we  should  get  into  an  argument  about  the  per- 
centage of  the  difference  between  the  English  and  the  American  flags, 
for  instance,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  show  that  the  difference  in  cost 
was  anywhere  from  5  to  30  or  40  per  cent,  as  you  increased  the  length 
of  the  voyage,  the  number  of  ports  of  call,  or  changed  the  character 
of  cargo.  But,  roughly  speaking,  and  taking  a  sample  voyage  as  we 
did,  from  New  York  to  the  Kive  Plate,  not  an  imaginary  voyage,  but 
a  real  voyage  of  the  same  vessel  operating  first  under  the  English  flag 
and  then  being  transferred  to  the  American  flag,  and  giving  her  a  gen- 
eral cargo  down  to  the  Plate  and  bringing  her  back  loaded  with  grain, 
the  difference  in  operating  cost  under  the  present  American  laws  and 
the  English  laws  that  she  formerly  operated  under  was  almost  nearly 
5  per  cent.  I  think  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  difference  on  a 
freight  steamer  of  3,000  net  tons  register,  capable  of  carrying  about 
7,000  tons  of  freight,  would  be  at  present  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  a 
year.  What  percentage  that  is  you  can  vary  as  you  adjust  your 
figures. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently,  then,  in  cases  in  which  the  labor  cost 
enters  as  a  very  large  element  in  the  total  cost,  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  case  of  operation  of  an  American  ship  would  be 
high? 

Mr.  Bush.  You  mean  the  labor  cost  on  the  ship? 

The  Chairman.  Labor  cost  on  the  ship,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Bush.  You  do  not  mean  the  port  charges? 
,    The  Chairman.  No;  the  labor  cost  on  the  ship. 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  percentage  of  increase  would  be  relatively 
high? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  labor  charge  on  the  ship  is  relatively 
small  as  compared  with  the  total  charges,  the  percentage  of  difference 
would  be  small  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  come  to  talk  about  the  cost  of  operating 
ships  under  the  American  flag  for  the  purpose  of  determining  about 
what  the  difference  is,  why  should  vou  exclude  port  charges  and 
docking  charges  and  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  every  other  charge  that 
goes  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  think  that  you  should.  I  think  they  should 
be  included. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  reason  that  would 
prompt  one  desiring  to  present  the  matter  fairly  to  exclude  those 
charges  in  determining  the  matter? 

Mr.  Bush.  Of  course,  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  man  might  be  a 
steamship  owner  and  might  pay  the  wages  of  the  vessel  and  tne  ordi- 
nary supplies  for  the  ship,  and  then  let  it  out,  as  many  English 
owners  do,  on  time  charter,  and  then  he  would  have  no  interest  in 
the  port  charges.    From  his  standpoint  as  a  steamship  owner  the 

{>ort  charges  would  be  excluded,  but  if  you  take  it  as  a  steamship 
ine,  a  line  owning  the  steamers  and  carrying  freight  between  two 
given  points,  all  of  the  expenses  of  operation  must  be  considered  by 
that  line. 
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The  Chairman.  Even  in  the  case  of  chartering,  the  amount  that 
the  charterer  would  be  able  to  pay  would  be  determined,  would  it 
not,  by  his  total  expense,  including  labor  of  operating  the  vessel 
and  his  port  charges  and  docking  charges? 

Mr.  Bush.  Undoubtedly  all  of  those  items  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  determining  what  ^  ship  will  earn,  all 
of  these  matters  are  elements,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Bush.  That  would  be  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Am  I  right  in  the  assumption  that  this  extract 
from  the  report  which  I  read  to  you  from  page  4  signifies  that  the 
interests  desiring  to  have  the  policy  of  a  subsidy  prevail  were  giv- 
ing out  those  figures  to  the  American  public,  which  were  misleadmg, 
to  say  the  least? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  know  where  those  figures  came  from.  I  read 
them  frequently  in  the  paper,  and  I  think  there  was  a  general  mis- 
understanding of  the  difference  in  operating  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Your  belief  about  it  apparently  was  that  those 
figures,  having  received  general  acceptance  by  reason  of  their  repeti- 
tion and  general  circulation,  had  discouraged  American  capital  from 
going  into  the  shipping  business? 

Mr.  Bush.  That  had  been  one  of  the  reasons  that  had  discouraged 
them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  May  I  ask  a  question  or  two  right  there, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Mr.  Bush,  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
significance  of  this  testimony.  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  you  take  into 
consideration  every  element  of  expense,  it  costs  more  to  operate  a  ship 
under  the  American  flag  than  it  does  under  the  British  flag? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  it  does. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  much  more,  approximately,  can  you 
tell  me  ?    If  you  need  to  take  an  illustration,  you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  to  answer  that  question  on 
a  percentage  basis  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  intelligently,  be- 
cause you  could  fluctuate  and  vary  your  percentages,  but  I  said  that 
on  a  vessel  of  about  3,000  tons  net  register,  which  was  capable  of 
carrying  from  7,000  to  7,500  tons  of  freight,  the  actual  operating 
difference  would  be  approximately  ten  to  twelve  thousand  dollars  a 
year;  that  is,  under  the  present  navigation  laws. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  would  be  the  total  expense? 

Mr.  Bush.  That  would  depend  altogether  on  the  character  of  the 
freight  and  the  service  in  which  the  vessel  was  engaged. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  she  was  carrying  grain,  say,  the  freight 
charges  would  be  very  much  less? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Can  you  not  put  it  on  a  percentage  basis, 
using  minimum  and  maximum  figures  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  can  make  guesses  of  that  character,  but  I  think  they 
would  be  misleading. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  may  mean  a 
very  large  'difference  or  a  comparatively  small  difference,  depending 
on  the  total  cost,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  there- 
fore ask  you  the  question. 
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Mr.  Bush.  I  pointed  out  in  my  previous  testimony  that  we  took  a 
vessel  that  sailed  from  New  York  to  the  River  Flate  under  the 
English  flag.  The  vessel  was  then  transferred  to  the  American  flag, 
and  we  compared  the  two  voyages.  The  vessel  carried  general  mer- 
chandise down  to  the  Plate  and  grain  back,  in  which  case  the  actual 
difference  on  a  percentage  basis  was,  as  near  as  we  could  get  at  it, 
5  per  cent. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  was  only  the  difference  in  the  labor 
cost? 

Mr.  Bush.  In  wages. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  was  the  difference  in  the  wages  paid? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  did  not  take  into  consideration  other 
items  of  expense  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Other  items  were  taken  from  the  books,  but  they  were 
not  found  to  have  any  substantial  variance. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  other  items 
were  almost  identical? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  So  that  when  you  say  that  the  difference 
was  in  wages,  you  mean  that  really  constituted  the  only  substantial 
difference  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  So  that  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  consider 
the  other  items  of  expense  at  all? 

Mr.  Bush.  No.  Practically  the  same  crew  was  employed,  and 
therefore"  the  same  method  of  feeding  was  followed. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Why  is  it  that  there  is  this  difference  in 
wages? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  it  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  just  as  soon 
as  a  vessel  is  employed  in  the  American  trade  the  crew  demands  the 
American  scale  of  wages,  whether  they  are  sailing  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  or  not.    I  have  been  told  that  by  steamship  men. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  if  there  are  two 
ships  in  the  harbor  at  New  York,  one  sailing  under  the  English 
flag  and  one  under  the  American  flag,  and  both  engaging  their  crews 
in  New  York,  the  English  ship  can  employ  labor  cheaper  than  the 
American  ship  in  that  same  port? 

Mr.  Bush.  As  a  matter  of  iact,  I  do  not  think  that  very  often  hap- 
pens, does  it? 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  know.    I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  they  can ;  yes. 

Senator  Sutherland,  i  ou  think  the  English  ship  would  be  able  to 
employ  labor 

Mr.  Bush.  The  English  ship  maintains  a  certain  standard  of 
wage.  They  apply  for  a  crew  on  that  standard,  and  it  is  accepted. 
I  do  not  think  you  can  lay  down  a  general  statement  of  that  charac- 
ter.   I  think  it  depends  on  the  service. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  was  stated  here  yesterday  by  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, and  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  statement,  that  that  identi- 
cal thing  would  happen;  that  in  an  American  port — and  I  am  not 
stating  it  precisely  as  he  stated  it,  but  fairly,  I  think,  what  he  said — 
if  there  were  two  ships,  one  sailing  under  the  American  flag  and  one 
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under  the  British  flag,  the  British  ship  could  employ  sailors  at 
smaller  wages  than  the  American  ship? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  that  is  substantially  correct,  although  I  think 
there  are  certain  modifications.  For  instance,  in  a  line  like  the 
United  Fruit  Co.,  where  they  bring  a  vessel  from  England  with  an 
English  crew  and  put  it  in  what  is  practically  the  American  service, 
but  still  sailing  under  the  English  flag,  engaged  in  trade  with 
Panama  and  the  West  Indies  generally,  in  that  case  I  am  told  that 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  practically  put  all  of  their  sailors  upon 
the  American  basis,  because  it  is  almost  an  American  service  although 
under  the  English  flag ;  whereas  with  a  ship  which  comes  from  Eng- 
land to  New  York  and  takes  a  cargo  for  the  Orient,  which  ship  may 
not  be  back  again  for  months,  that  ship  maintains  a  certain  standard 
of  wage.  That  ship  wants  a  crew,  and  by  paying  so  many  dollars  a 
month  it  will  get  that  crew  if  there  is  a  surplus  of  crews,  just  as  I 
might  get  a  chauffeur  for  $80,  while  you  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
$100.    The  men  will  take  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Does  that  at  all  depend  upon  the  nationality 
of  the  sailors — that  is,  I  mean  if  you  employ  the  sailors  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  there  are  so  few  American  sailors  that  they 
are  mostly  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  and  on  American  ships.  I 
think  they  are  a  negliglible  quantity  in  that  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bush,  following  that  up,  let  us  take  the  case 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  ships  and  the  United  Fruit  Co.'s  ships. 
They  each  cover  practically  the  same  routes,  and  they  are  both 
obliged  to  ship  their  crews,  except  perhaps  the  initial  crew  in  the 
case  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  in  New  York,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  understand  that  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
pays  better  wages  than  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  ships  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  No;  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  ships  are  under  the 
American  flag,  and  the  statement  I  made  was  that  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  would  be  paying  practically  the  same  wages  as  the  Panama 
Railway. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  Royal  Mail.  Their  ships  scarcely  ever 
cross  the  ocean,  do  they? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  I  think  when  their  ships  are  not  engaged  in 
their  particular  coastwise  trade,  the  Bermuda  trade,  at  other  sea- 
sons tney  send  them  across. 

The  Chairman.  They  ply  to  Jamaica  and  to  the  ports  about  the 
Isthmus? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  but  I  think  they  also  in  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  have  had  for  several  years  a  triangular  service  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  they  do  not  pay 
as  much  to  their  sailors,  for  instance,  as  the  Panama  ships  and  the 
United  Fruit  Co.'s  ships? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  believe  my  testimony  on  that  point  would  be 
of  any  value.  My  idea  would  be  that  they  would  not,  but  that 
would  be  purely  a  guess.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  ship  takes  her  crew 
in  a  foreign  country  and  a  foreign  port,  as  a  foreign  ship  would 
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under  ordinary  circumstances  do,  she  does  not  pay  the  wages  that 
the  American  ship  does,  because  there  is  a  different  standard  of 
wages  in  the  two  countries} 

Mr.  Bush.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  they  both  ship  their  crews  in  this 
country  you  still  think  there  would  be  some  difference? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  in  fact,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that, 
except  in  special  cases  such  as  I  have  mentioned — as,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  that  speculation  on  your  part  or  have 
you  actually  observed  that  that  is  the  case?  Have  you  known  of 
many  instances? 

Mr.  Bush.  You  mean  of  the  difference  in  wages? 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  difference  in  wages  where  men  are  em- 
ployed in  an  American  port? 

Mr.  Bush.  No;  I  have  been  told  that  by  steamship  men.  I  have 
never  employed  a  man  myself,  but  I  have  been  told  that  by  steam- 
ship men. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Suppose  the  law  were  such  that  when  they 
shipped  from -a  foreign  country  and  came  into  one  of  our  ports  the 
sailors  were  free  to  quit  the  service,  just  as  an  employee  upon  a  rail- 
road is  free  to  quit  the  service  whenever  he  pleases — that  he  could 
not  be  arrested  and  brought  back  for  desertion;  suppose  he  could 
demand  at  least  a  part  of  his  wages  in  an  American  port,  so  as  to 
render  him  free;  in  that  case  it  might  be  necessary  for  these  foreign 
ships  to  reengage  crews  in  an  American  port,  ana  do  you  not  think 
that  under  those  circumstances  they  would  be  compelled  to  pay  them 
the  same  wages  that  ships  sailing  under  the  American  flag  would  be 
compelled  to  pay? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  doubt  it  very  much.  I  think  that  might  have  some 
effect.  I  doubt  whether  that  would  completely  equalize  in  that  case 
in  New  York. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  other  words,  is  not  the  difference  in 
wages  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the  crews  of  these  foreign  ships 
are  engaged  in  foreign  ports,  where  the  scale  of  wages  is  not  as  high 
as  it  is  in  American  ports,  and  that  these  crews  are  kept  on  the  ship 
when  they  reach  an  American  port  in  the  main  by  reason  of  our  laws? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  that  is  the  main  reason.  I  think  if  you  could 
bring  about  a  condition  where  the  entire  crew  of  every  foreign  ship 
entering  New  York,  for  instance,  would  leave  and  go  ashore,  and 
the  ship  be  compelled  to  hire  an  entirely  new  crew,  in  all  probability 
you  would  soon  bring  about  an  equalization  of  wages. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  precisely  the  thought  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Bush.  But  if,  as  would  be  true  in  many  cases,  the  sailors 
served  with  a  line  for  many  years,  and  had  their  families  at  home 
and  would  consider  themselves  almost  a  part  of  the  company,  look- 
ing forward  to  a  future  trip  at  each  voyage,  I  think  the  company 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  replacing  those  Few  who  left  at  the  home 
or  English  scale  of  wages. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Because  there  are  only  a  few? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  as  it  is  now,  under  the  existing  law, 
the  great  majority  of  the  crew  in  a  foreign  ship  are  not  free  to  leave 
the  service? 
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Mr.  Bush.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Many  of  them  leave  under  some  sort  of 
penalty  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  that  is  the  controlling  reason  that  so  few  of 
them  are  free,  and  they  either  have  to  go  at  that  scale  or  not  at  all, 
and  there  is  always  somebody  ready  to  go. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  the  scale  of  wages  paid  upon  all  ships 
coming  into  our  ports  was  brought  up  to  the  American  level,  then 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  operating  under  the  American  flag  and 
the  British  flag  would  disappear? 

Mr.  Bush.  Not  entirely,  on  all  services.  For  instance,  in  the  trans- 
Atlantic  service  your  repairs  would  cost  you  very  much  less  on  the 
other  side. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  thought  you  said  the  difference  was  prac- 
tically in  the  matter  of  wages  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  had  in  mind  the  South  American  trade.  We  were 
speaking  of  voyages  between  here  and  the  Plate,  where  your  condi- 
tions are  almost  equal  or  practically  equal,  except  for  wages;  but  in 
the  trans- Atlantic  trade  an  English  vessel  operating  between  here 
and  Liverpool  would  naturally  have  its  repairs  done  in  England. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  the  repairs  would  cost  less  there  than 
here? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  and  it  might  get  certain  supplies  in  England, 
which  it  could  get  cheaper  there  than  here. 

Senator  Sutherland.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  wages  are  con- 
cerned, the  difference  would  disappear? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  the  ships  under  the  American  flag 
would  be  in  better  position  to  compete  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  it  would  undoubtedly  help. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  build 
up  a  merchant  marine  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  That  would  help  to  remove  that  disability. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bush,  I  want  to  pursue  the  line  of  inquiry 
we  were  following.  I  gather  from  this  report  of  January  7  that  in 
your  opinion  the  inducements  to  follow  the  shipping  business  at  that 
time  were  so  pronounced  that  at  least  at  the  present  time  if  we  had 
ships  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  provide  any  subsidy  for  them  in 
order  that  they  might  operate  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Not  under  present  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  likewise  apparently  had  the  view  that  if 
the  same  conditions  did  not  prevail  for  a  number  of  years,  at  least 
unusually  favorable  conditions  would  prevail? 

Mr.  Busji.  Yes ;  it  was  our  belief  that  we  could  look  ahead  safely 
for  a  period  of  between  three  or  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  refer  to  this  language  on  page  11  of  your  report : 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  item  of  wages  on  vessels  of  this  character  rep- 
resents a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  operating  cost,  and  the  disadvantage 
under  which  American  vessels  labor  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  operating  cost.  Under  conditions  existing  in  the  past,  even  this  dif- 
ference would  prevent  the  engaging  in  foreign  trade  of  American  tonnage,  but 
it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  conditions  will  not  again  be  normal 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  if  credit  machinery  be  created  to  enable  the 
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steamship  men  to  finance  American  steamship  enterprise,  sufficient  induce- 
ments will  exist  to  assure  the  construction  of  a  substantial  tonnage  of  freight 
vessels  without  the  payment  of  subsidy. 

And  then  again : 

In  any  event,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  it  is  not  necessary  at 
the  present  time  to  provide  subsidies  for  freight  vessels.  Their  earning  power, 
so  long  as  the  war  continues,  will  be  more  than  ample,  and  the  slight  disad- 
vantage in  operating  cost  is  at  least  partially  offset  by  economies  in  interest 
made  possible  through  an  application  of  our  plan  to  guarantee  steamship 
bonds. 

In  view  of  the  ideas  thus  referred  to,  will  you  kindly  tell  us  what, 
in  brief,  was  the  recommendation  that  you  made  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bush.  You  mean  in  this  report? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  it  would  perhaps  be  helpful  if  I  pointed  out 
the  difference  in  our  mental  attitude  in  drawing  the  first  report  and 
the  second  report.  In  the  first  report  we  were  quite  conscious  of  the 
prejudice* which  has  heretofore  existed  all  over  the  country  against 
any  form  of  a  subsidy,  and  we  believed  that  that  prejudice  existed 
in  the  chamber  of  commerce,  before  whom  our  report  would  have  to 
come,  and  we  attempted  to  draft  a  report  which  would  be  helpful 
along  constructive  lines,  and  would  provide  just  as  little  in  the  form 
of  subsidy  as  we  thought  could  possibly  be  gotten  along  with.  Our 
idea  was  to  present  a  report  which  would  not  be  met  with  so  much 
opposition  from  those  people  who  had  been  opposed  to  subsidy,  and 
would  yet  be  helpful. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  desirous  of  getting  away  from  hero 
to-day,  Mr.  Bush? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  want  to  do  so  if  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Sutherland  and  I  are  obliged  to  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  this  hour.  We  will  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  go 
on  and  complete  your  testimony  this  afternoon.  If  you  can  be  here 
at  any  time  after  2  o'clock,  we  will  try  to  accommodate  you  the  best 
we  can. 

Mr.  Bush.  Shall  I  be  here  at  that  time? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  we  can  continue 
your  examination  at  that  time;  but  if  you  will  be  within  call,  some- 
where, after  2  o'clock^we  will  try  to  continue  this  afternoon. 

(At  11.05  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  chairman.) 
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KONDAT,  XABGR  8,  1816. 

Special  Committee, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  Capitol. 

Present:  Senators  Walsh  (chairman)  and  Sutherland. 

The  Chairman.  The  following  order  will  be  entered  in  the  record, 
and  the  reporter  will  note  also  that  on  the  4th  day  of  March  the  Vice 
President  appointed  Senator  Boies  Penrose  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  succeed  Senator  Burton,  whose  term  of  office  expired  on 
that  day. 

The  order  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

March  4,  1915. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  secretary  of  the  committee  appointed  pursuant  to 
Senate  resolution  543  may  enter  the  following  order  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  said  committee  as  of  this  4th  day  of  March,  1915. 

Retolved,  That  the  committee  adjourn  until  Monday,  March  8,  1915,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  and  that  on  and  after  that  date  the  chairman  of  the  committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Geo.  Sutherland. 

T.  E.  Burton. 

F.  M.  Simmons. 

Jas.  Reed. 

T.  J.  Walsh. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Plummer,  we  will  call  you  this  morning. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWABD  C.  PLUMMEB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  Chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Edward  C.  Plummer;  of  Bath,  Me. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  I  am  an  attorney  at  law;  my  practice  is  admiralty 
law,  largely. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  in  Washington  during  the  late 
session  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long,  Mr.  Plummer  t 

Mr.  Plummer.  I  arrived  here  January  10th.  I  have  been  here 
ever  since. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  business  that  called  you  here  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Primarily,  the  insurance  business.  To  save  time, 
I  might  say  that  I  am  attorney  for  the  Atlantic  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, which  is  a  voluntary  association  of  the  managers  of  practically 
all  of  the  large  sailing  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  organized  in 
1901.  I  have  been  the  attorney  for  that  association  ever  since. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws. 

That  association  was  organized  primarily  to  meet  the  pilotage 
question — compulsory  pilotage  in  southern  ports — and  the  so-called 
Manning  bill,  which  preceded  the  seamen's  bill,  which  provided  that 
our  vessels  must  carry  one  able  seaman  for  every  100  tons.  That 
bill  has  been  before  Congress  more  or  less  ever  since,  and  I  came  out 
at  this  particular  time  to  see  if  we  could  arrange  to  get  the  cargoes 
of  cotton  aboard  schooners  insured.  The  insurance  companies 
would  not  insure  them,  and  I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  I  furnished  them  in  detail  a  list  of  the  tonnage 
that  was  available. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Of  sailing  vessels,  showing  that  there  were  in  round 
numbers  150  four,  five,  and  six  masted  scnooners  which  were  avail- 
able for  this  business,  and  that  there  were  100  of  over  a  thousand  tons 
each,  which  could  handle  about  700,000  bales  of  cotton. 

Since  I  came  out  and  took  the  matter  up  with  the  department,  the 
insurance  companies  have  modified  their  position  enough  so  that 
thev  will  insure  lumber,  coal,  and  oil  going  across  the  ocean,  but  they 
still  will  not  handle  the  cotton. 

Secretary  Redfield,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  has  been  very 
fair  with  us,  and  he  has  shown  us  some  of  the  correspondence,  and  we 
have  shown  him  where  the  men  who  claimed  to  represent  the  in- 
surance companies  were  misrepresenting  things  to  him.  For  in- 
stance,  one  of  the  letters  which  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  was  from 
Dr.  Stratton,  who  wrote  as  representing  the  insurance  people  of  New 
York,  and  he  said  in  that  letter  that  while  the  schooners  were  good 
for  coastwise  trips  of  250  miles  or  so,  they  were  not  available  for  over- 
seas traffic,  because  that  necessitated  steel  hulls  and  steel  masts. 
Of  course  there  is  absolutely  no  truth  in  that  statement,  and  the  fact 
that  the  insurance  companies  are  insuring  our  vessels  now  going 
across  the  Atlantic  with  lumber  cargoes — and  lonjg  lumber  is  the 
hardest  cargo  you  can  put  into  a  vessel — and  insuring  them  in  coal 
and  case  oil,  snows  what  they  think  of  it  themselves;  and  of  course 
our  vessels  have  gone  across  the  Atlantic  to  some  extent,  although 
not  largely  because  it  costs  more  to  operate  them;  but  it  has  been 
quite  common  for  us  to  run  to  Buenos  Aires,  a  6,000-mile  trip,  and 
the  one  schooner  that  I  know  that  was  ever  lost  abroad,  and  1  have 
been  in  this  business  for  25  years,  was  the  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  and 
she  was  a  vessel  with  a  steel  hull  and  steel  masts. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  been  looking  after  these  insurance 
matters  for  this  association  of  sailing  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And?  briefly,  that  was  for  the  procurement  of  in- 
surance from  the  war  risk  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  No;  the  war  risk  bureau  was  all  right,  but  we  ran 
the  schooners  without  insurance  and  the  owners  of  cargoes  sought  to 
insure  their  cargoes.     I  suppose  that  may  be  one  of  the  reasons 
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why  the  insurance  companies  oppose  us,  because  we  carry  our  own 
insurance  and  we  do  not  insure — or  at  least  our  own  vessels — to  any 
extent. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  was  the  matter  that  you  were  endeavor- 
ing to  adjust  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  We  had  been  offering  our  schooners  to'  carry 
cotton,  cotton  freights  were  very  profitable,  but  the  owners  wrote 
back  to  us  that  they  could  not  get  insurance,  and  I  took  the  matter 
up  with  one  representative  of  a  London  insurance  company,  one  of 
my  home  people  that  I  know  well,  Mr.  Drake,  and  he  said  they  were 
willing  to  take  insurance  up  to  $200,000;  but  you  see  that  would  not 
cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  try  to  get  at  your  activities  with  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  here. 

Mr.  Plummer.  That  is  practically  the  whole  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  telling  us  about  the  negotiations  that 
you  had  with  representatives  of  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  line  of  activity  in  which  you  were 
engaged,  so  far  as  the  department  officials  were  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  I  furnished  them  with  a  list  of  vessels,  and  that 
is  practically  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  available  for  trans- Atlantic  trade? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  were  seeking  no  relief  of  any  kind 
from  the  Government  so  far  as  your  business  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  No.  We  wanted  to  get  a  chance  to  carry  some  of 
these  cargoes,  and  as  I  said,  we  were  not  hunting  for  insurance  for 
ourselves.     It  was  cargo  insurance  that  we  were  looking  after. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  endeavoring  to  get  the  war  risk  bureau 
to  insure  the  cargoes  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  That  was  the  idea;  to  have  them  enlarge  their  scope 
and  cover  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  act  cover  insurance  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Plummer.  It  was  only  for  the  war  risk,  but  there  are  two 
classes  of  risks  on  the  seas 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  were  endeavoring  to  get  them  to  take 
marine  risk  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  reach  any  result  in  that  regard? 

Mr  Plummer.  We  have  not,  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  bills  introduced  looking  to  the 
extension  of  the  activities  of  the  Government  to  the  marine  risk  as 
well? 

Mr.  Plummer.  No.  As  I  say,  what  I  did  had  the  effect  of  causing 
the  insurance  companies  to  let  up  on  us  somewhat,  and  now  quite  a 
lot  of  our  vessels  are  in  the  foreign  trade;  but  they  are  carrying 
cheaper  cargoes,  lumber,  coal,  oil,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  from  you  now  that  the 
insurance  companies  will  not  insure  the  cargoes  upon  the  sailing 
vessels  engaged  in  the  overseas  trade  ? 
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Mr.  Plummer.  They  will  not  insure  any  one  cargo  to  an  extent  of 
more  than  $200,000,  and  that  will  not  cover  a  cargo  of  cotton.  You 
see,  that  would  be  $500,000  or  $600,000. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  policy  been  adhered  to  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  So  far  as  I  know.  I  do  not  know  of  any  change. 
Our  people  would  have  written  me  if  there  had  been. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  something  new,  or  has  that  policy  been 
in  practice  for  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Plummer.  We  have  never  carried  cotton  before.  You 
see  the  foreign  ships  handle  the  cotton.  Ordinarily  my  people  are 
altogether  in  the  coastwise  business — just  the  sailing  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  idea  that  they  refused  the  risk  on 
the  cargoes  because  the  vessel  owners  did  not  insure  their  ships 
with  the  companies  handling  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  I  thought  that  might  be  one  reason;  and  I  think 
another  reason  was  that  they  wanted  to  assist  the  ship  purchase 
bill. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Wanted  to  do  what? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Wanted  to  assist  in  getting  the  ship  purchase  bill 
through. 

The  Chairman.  Who  wanted  to  assist? 

Mr.  Plummer.  These  men  in  New  York  that  we  deal  with.  The 
only  ground  I  have  for  saying  that  is  the  reasons  they  stated  for 
refusing  insurance.  As  one  of  our  managers  wrote  the  Secretary, 
they  are  absurd  on  the  face  of  them.  A  cotton  cargo  is  an  ideal  cargo 
for  one  of  our  big  schooners,  because  it  is  so  bulky.  It  does  not 
load  the  schooner  deeply,  and  of  course  when  the  cargo  is  once  in 
the  hold,  it  is  sealed  in,  and  the  hatches  are  battened  down.  There 
is  no  danger  of  fire,  and  it  is  nice  for  the  vessel  and  for  the  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  these  people  you  thus  think  were 
interested  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  The  only  letter  I  received  from  the  Secretary  was 
from  Dr.  Stratton  of  the  marine  bureau  of  shipping  of  New  York,  and 
he  wrote,  as  I  said,  and  stated  that  you  could  not  consider  these 
vessels  because  they  ought  to  have  steel  hulls  and  steel  masts. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  American  Shipping  League,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  It  gets  out  a  book  corresponding  to  our  Government 
shipping  book,  and  gives  a  list  of  all  of  the  American  vessels  and  their 
tonnage,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  book  that  almost  every  shipping  man  has. 
It  shows  the  condition  of  the  vessels;  whether  they  have  been  re- 
classed,  or  anything  of  that  kind.     It  is  a  standard  book. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  purpose  of  its  existence  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Simply  to  furnisn  information  to  shipping  people 
as  to  the  condition  of  all  of  the  vessels.  You  will  find  a  column 
showing  when  they  were  last  surveyed,  and  how  they  class,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  understand  what  your  relations 
were  with  those  people  you  are  speaking  about. 

Mr.  Plummer.  I  have  been  the  attorney  for  these  sailing  vessels  for 
the  last  12  yeara. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  am  speaking  of  the  people  who  you  say 
you  thought  wore  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  shipping  bill. 
What  brought  you  into  relationship  with  them  ? 
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Mr.  Plummeb.  We  wished  to  offer  our  sailing  vessels  to  carry 
cotton,  and  we  could  not  get  them  insured.  Our  people  took  the 
matter  up  with  Secretary  Kedfield.  That  was  before  I  came  down 
here.  Secretary  Redfield  was  very  fair  in  the  matter.  He  sent  us 
copies  of  letters  that  he  had  received. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  understand  that.  You  spoke  about  a 
Dr.  Stratton.  Was  he  one  who  you  thought  was  interested  in  tl^e 
passage  of  the  shipping  bill? 

Mr.  Plummeb.  I  could  not  see  any  other  reason  why  he  should 
have  written  those  letters. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  were  your  relations  with  Dr.  Stratton 
and  his  associates  ? 

Mr.  Plummeb.  I  had  no  direct  relations  with  him. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  they  have  anything  to  do  with"  the 
insurance  business  ? 

Mr.  Plummeb.  That  is  what  he  wrote  the  Secretary  about. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Plummeb.  He  is  not  an  insurance  man  himself,  but  he  wrote 
the  Secretary  a  letter  respectingit.  I  do  not  know  where  that  letter 
is  now.  I  had  a  copy  of  it.  He  said  that  the  sailing  vessels  were 
good  for  short  trips  of  not  over  250  miles,  but  that  they  were  not  suit- 
able for  this  business  because  they  ought  to  have  steel  hulls  and  steel 
masts;  and  I  notice  that  some  one  gave  the  same  impression  to  Sec* 
retary  McAdoo,  because  in  this  matter  that  he  furnished  Congress 
you  will  see  that  at  the  end  of  it  he  says  that  in  some  instances  the 
holders  of  cargoes  have  been  compelled  to  go  into  the  sailing-vessel 
market,  and  that  the  chartering  itself  will  oe  restricted  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  tonnage  of  a  serviceable  nature  for  trans-Atlantic 
carriage.  

Senator  Suthebland.  What  interest  could  Dr.  Stratton  and  his 
associates  have  in  the  passage  of  the  shipping  bill  ? 

Mr.  Plummeb.  Of  course  it  is  all  a  surmise  on  my  part,  but  I  can 
see  wh>:>re  a  man,  if  he  assisted  in  getting  the  sale  of  a  vessel,  might 
get  his  commissions. 

Senator  Sutherland.  These  people  were  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business? 

Mr.  Plummeb.  No;  thev  are  not  insurance  people. 

Senator  Suthebland.  Perhaps  I  have  not  stated  it  correctly.  As 
I  understand  you,  they  have  something  to  do  with  the  insurance 
business. 

Mr.  Plummeb.  He  wrote  to  the  Secretary  as  representing  the 
insurance  people — that  is,  in  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  which  the 
Secretary  gave  me  a  copy.  Their  business  is  to  class  and  reclass 
vessels.  Tney  publish  tnis  book  right  along.  They  are  connected 
with  shipping  all  the  time.  If  I  had  a  vessel  in  New  York  that  I 
wanted  to  sell,  I  should  go  to  Dr.  Stratton  first  of  anybody,  because 
he  classes  vessels.  His  office  has  all  of  the  definite  details  about  the 
values  of  vessels,  and  he  undoubtedly  could  help  me  sell  a  vessel  if  I 
had  it  in  New  York — or  in  Boston,  so  far  as  that  goes,  or  in  Philadel- 
phia— because  his  book  is  a  recognized  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  Dr.  Stratton  wanted  the  ship- 
purchase  bill  passed  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  he  would  find 
an  opportunity  to  sell  some  vessels  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Plummeb.  I  think  so. 
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The  Chairman.  And  to  that  end  he  and  the  insurance  companies 
that  he  in  a  way  controlled  were  discouraging  the  use  of  sailing 
vessels  for  the  overseas  trade  ? 

Mr.  Pltjmmer.  I  think  you  have  stated  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  he  had  influence  enough  with  the 
insurance  companies  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the  risk  on  the 
cargoes 

Mr.  Plummer.  Oh,  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Carried  in  the  sailing  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  The  big  insurance  companies  are  abroad.  They 
have  to  act  on  the  representations  here.  It  was  only  last  week  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  turned  over  to  me  a  communication 
from,  one  of  the  foreign  legations  regarding  certain  shipping,  as  to  its 
serviceability  for  their  waters.  They  have  to  rely  on  representa- 
tions. This  man's  book  is  an  authority;  and  if  he,  as  the  author  of 
this  book,  recommended  them  not  to  take  insurance  on  these  cargoes 
in  these  schooners,  they  would  not  take  it.  There  is  not  another 
country  in  the  world  that  has  big  schooners.  They  do  not  know 
anything  about  them  in  Europe,  except  as  they  see  one  or  two  stray 
ones. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  a  copy  of  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  No;  but  I  had  it.  1  can  not  find  it  just  at  present. 
The  department  could  doubtless  furnish  a  copy  of  Dr.  Stratton's 
letter  regarding  the  schooners. 

Tho  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  no  progress  ha3  been  made. 
The  insurance  companies  still  maintain  that  attitude? 

Mr.  Plummer.  As  I  say,  they  have  loosened  up  to  the  extent  of 
taking  insurance  up  to  $200,000  on  a  cargo;  but  that  will  not  take 
care  of  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  insure  lumber  and  other  heavy  cargoes 
of  that  character? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  limit  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  $200,000? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  On  any  schooner? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Any  that  we  have  offered,  so  far  as  I  know.  Of 
course  I  have  not  any  proof,  except  that  that  is  the  logic  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  in  all  of  this, 
at  least  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  that  would  call  for  your  presence 
here. 

Mr.  Plummer.  My  chief  business  here  was  the  seamen's  bill,  and 
the  foreign  wreck  bill.  As  soon  as  the  conference  report  came  out 
the  wreck  bill  was  passed  and  I  was  ready  to  go  home. 

The  Chairman.  The  wreck  bill? 

Mr.  Plummer.  That  is  the  bill  that  has  been  before  Congress  for 
five  or  six  years,  which  permitted  foreign  vessels  which  have  been 
wrecked  in  American  waters  to  be  repaired  and  to  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade. 

The  Chairman.  To  take  American  registry  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes;  unlimited  registry — 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  passed? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  What  was  your  attitude  in  respect  to  that? 

Mr.  Plummer.  We  have  been  opposed  to  it  ail  along.  The  part 
of  the  seamen's  bill  of  which  we  were  afraid  was  that  when  it  was  in 
conference  there  might  be  added  to  it  the  old  original  provision  which 
called  for  one  able  seaman  for  every  100  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  the  other  first.  What  was  your  objec- 
tion to  the  wreck  bill  ¥ 

Mr.  Plummer.  It  has  been  thrashed  out  before  the  committee  very 
thoroughly. 

The  Chairman.  Just  briefly  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  A  foreign  vessel  that  is  too  small  for  the  ocean 

going  trade  is  all  right  for  the  coastwise  trade,  because  four  to  five 

thousand  tons  is  as  much  as  we  want  in  that  trade.    There  have  been 

a  great  many  of  those  vessels  in  years  past  that  have  been  wrecked 

here,  and  they  will  be  taken  in  ana  a  certain  amount  of  repairs  will  be 

put  on  them,  and  they  will  be  admitted  to  the  coastwise  trade,  the 

result  being  that  our  competitors  would  get  a  ship  for  one-half  the 

money  that  we  paid,  because  all  of  our  vessels  are  ouilt  in  American 

yards,  and  they  cost  twice  as  much,  on  an  average,  as  those  vessels. 

So  we  have  opposed  this,  right  along.     In  1906  we  got  the  old  statute 

repealed  which  permitted  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  grant 

American  registry  to  these  vessels,  and  then  some  of  our  people 

began   building   steamers.     They    constructed   some    42   steamers, 

because  that  competition  was  wiped  out.     It  has  now  been  passed 

again,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  if  one  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade  should  be  wrecked  and  repaired,  it  will  be  open  for 
purchase  at  a  reduced  rate  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes;  but  when  they  are  entitled  to  American 
registry  they  sell  for  a  higher  price  than  when  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  shipping:  establishments  interested  them- 
selves  in  that  bill  also  ?  . 

Mr.  Plummer.  They  did  when  the  hearings  were  on  in  1913,  but  I 
have  not  seen  any  of  them  around  here  this  winter.  I  do  not  know 
why  they  left  me  alone. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  bill  pass  both  Houses  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  October  21,  1914,  and  it 
passed  the  house  about  two  weeks  ago. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  become  a  law? 

Mr.  Plummer.  It  has  become  a  law. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else  besides  yourself  was  here  antagonizing 
that  measure  ¥ 

Mr.  Plummer.  There  were  a  whole  lot  of  people  here  in  1913,  which 
was  the  last  time  we  had  any  hearings.  When  this  bill  was  introduced 
there  had  been  no  hearings.  This  same  Dr.  Stratton  was  down  here 
from  New  York  opposing  the  wreck  bill — he  and  I  were  on  the  same 
side  at  that  time — and  several  of  the  shipbuilding  plants.  Mr.  Bull 
of  the  Bull  Steamship  Co.,  a*id  Mr.  John  G.  Crowley  of  the  Coastwise 
Transportation  Line,  were  here,  and  there  were  a  gre  it  many  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  also  interested  in  the  seamen's  Dill  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  attitude  with  relation  to  that* 

Mr.  Plummer.  We  were  not  objecting  to  that  particularly  if  they 
did  not  tack  on  "the  Manning  bill,  which  was  a  part  of  the  original 
bill;  but  it  was  not  put  on. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  feature  that  you  speak  of  as  the  Man- 
ning bill  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  It  provided  that  all  sailing  vessels  must  carry  one 
able  seaman  to  every  hundred  tons.  That  is  a  fairly  good  rule  for 
square-rigged  vessels,  but  for  the  schooner  it  means  that  she  would 
be  carrying  from  two  to  three  times  the  crew  that  we  ordinarily  carry. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  bill  as  it  was  actually  passed  was  not 
particularly  objectionable  to  you? 

Mr.  Plummer.  No.  I  was  ready  to  go  home  when  that  conference 
committee  report  came  in. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  does  not  particularly  affect  your  sort  ol 
ships? 

Mr.  Plummer.  In  one  way  it  might  benefit  us,  because  if  the  right 
to  desert  from  foreign  vessels  is  established  it  will  cause  a  surplus  .of 
sailors  on  the  coast  here.  You  see,  we  pay  from  $30  to  $35  a  month 
for  sailors,  and  the  foreigners  pay  from  $18  to  $20  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  the  bill  will  tend  to  equalize  the 
rate  of  wages  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  I  think  so>  and,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  that  makes 
me  think  of  a  question  that  was  asked  the  other  day,  and  I  think  both 
you  gentlemen  obtained  a  wrong  impression  from  the  answer  that  was 
given,  although  the  answer  in  itself  was  correct.  You  asked  about 
equalizing  the  wages,  and  the  answer  given  was  that  the  bill  would 
tend  to  do  that.  That  does  not  mean  tnat  it  would  equalize  the  cost 
of  the  men  on  board  the  ships,  because  under  the  American  law  we 
have  to  carry  more  officers  than  the  foreigners  have  to  carry,  and  our 
tonnage  dues  are  larger,  and  there  are  a  variety  of  things.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Bull  gave  this  illustration:  He  has  two  steamers,  the 
Jean  and  the  Eva.  The  Eva  is  under  the  British  flag  and  the  Jean 
was  built  in  America,  practically  a  duplicate  of  the  Eva.  On  the 
American  vessel  he  has  to  carry  seven  more  people  than  on  the  Eva, 
so  that  even  if  we  paid  the  same  rate  of  wages,  the  cost  of  operation 
would  not  be  the  same  on  the  two  vessels. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  it  will  tend  to  equalize  the  rate  of  wages  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  tend  to  bring  the  wages  up  to  the 
American  standard  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  I  think  so.  I  have  argued  that  right  along.  Of 
course,  the  food  scale  on  our  vessels  is  the  highest  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  Government  prescribes  a  food  scale  for  us  that  approxi- 
mately is  twice  as  good  as  we  have  in  the  Navy. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Why  do  you  have  to  carry  more  men  on  an 
American  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  There  is  the  board  of  inspectors,  and  between  them 
and  the  statutes,  that  has  been  the  result.  For  example,  we  have  to 
carry  on  a  coastwise  steamer  three  mates.  The  same  steamer  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  England  does  not  have  to  carry  even  a  licensed 
master. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  in  the  coastwise  trade  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  The  coastwise  trade  of  England.  In  the  foreign 
trade  a  steamer  has  to  carry  a  licensed  master  and  at  least  one  licensed 
officer;  but  the  minimum  with  us  is  three  licensed  mates. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  can  not  see  how  that  is  going  to  affect  you. 
You  are  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  to  which  the  English  ships  are 
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not  admitted.  The  English  ships  are  engaged  in  their  coastwise 
trade  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  do  not  come  into  competition  with 
one  another. 

Mr.  Plummer.  I  referred  to  that  only  because  I  thought  you 
might  have  obtained  an  impression  from  the  answers  given  that  it 
was  simply  a  question  of  the  rate  of  wages.     I  volunteered  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  the  fact  that  you  are  obliged  under  the 
American  law  to  carry  more  men  on  your  ships  than  they  are  obliged 
to  carry  on  English  snips  would  not  affect  you  at  all? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Not  m  our  present  business.  But  as  I  said,  after 
we  got  the  statute  of  1906  our  people  began  to  build  steamers;  and, 
for  instance,  the  Pacific,  that  has  just  been  seized,  is  one  of  our  vessels. 
Since  that  statute  was  repealed  we  have  built  42  steamers,  and  a  good 
many  of  those  are  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  Of  course  this  is  an 
exceptional  time.    Tney  were  built  for  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  inquire  of  you  who  besides  yourself, 
so  far  as  you  know,  were  here  during  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
or  the  session  that  has  just  ended,  that  were  interested  in  the  wreck 
bill? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Mr.  Carver,  a  lawyer  from  Boston  and  New  Yor£ — 
he  has  offices  in  both  places.  He  was  down  here.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  one  else  who  was  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  did  he  represent  ? 

Mr.  Plummeb.  I  do  not  know.  He  is  an  attorney,  and  he  repre- 
sents a  good  many  shipping  interests.  He  is  an  aamiralty  lawyer. 
Just  what  his  direct  interest  was  I  do  not  know.  He  claimed  to  me 
that  he  drew  that  law. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  here  would  be  concerned  in  advocat- 
ing that  measure  ? 

Mr.  Plummeb.  The  only  party  that  appeared  before  the  committee 
to  any  extent  when  we  had  the  last  hearings — which  was  in  1913 — was 
the  dnapman  Wrecking  Co.  They  had  several  of  these  salved  steam- 
ers on  their  hands,  and  they  wanted  to  get  American  registry  for  them. 
Whether  Mr.  Carver  represented  them  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  Their 
attorney  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  was  a  Mr.  Haight,  from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  encounter  any  of  these  gentlemen  here 
during  the  recent  session  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Only  Mr.  Carver. 

The  Chairman.  And  just  how  he  was  interested  you  do  not  know  f 

Mr.  Plummer.  No.  He  did  not  tell  me,  but  he  told  me  he  drew 
the  bill,  and  tried  to  argue  with  me  that  it  was  in  our  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  association  as  an  association  ever  take 
any  stand  on  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes.  They  instructed  me  in  the  beginning.  We 
were  the  ones  that  procured  the  evidence  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  old  statute  being  repealed.  This  new  law  is  practically  a  reenact- 
ment  of  the  old  statute  of  1852. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  interest,  if  any,  have  you  taken  in  the 
so-called  ship-purchase  bill  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  As  I  said,  I  have  stated  it  all.  I  furnished  to 
Senator  Weeks  and  to  the  two  Senators  from  Maine,  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Burleigh,  a  summary  of  this  list  of  vessels  that  I  spoke  of. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  the  same  list  that  you  furnished  to 
Secretary  Redfield  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes;  only  it  was  a  summary  instead  of  the  detailed 
list.     I  gave  them  a  summary  of  this  long  list. 

The  Chairman.  You  gave  the  Secretary  the  summary? 

Mr.  Plummer.  No;  I  gave  the  Secretary  the  original  of  this,  and 
to  these  Senators  I  gave  a  summary  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Slowing  the  number  of  vessels  and  the  tonnage 
available,  as  you  believed,  for  the  foreign  trade  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  number  was  there,  and  what  was  the  ton- 
nage? 

Mr.  Plummer.  The  summary  gave  105  schooners  of  more  than 
1,000  tons  each,  with  a  total  of  193,780  tons.  Then  there  were  44 
other  schooners — four,  five,  and  six  masters — with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  34,657  tons.  There  were  5  ships  that  were  square  rigged,  of 
12,901  tons.  It  made  a  total,  in  all,  of  240,938  tons.  Of  course,  you 
understand  that  means  tons  measurement,  and  we  usually  say  of  a 
sailing  vessel  that  she  will  carry  twice  as  many  tons  weight  as  she 
will  measure. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  briefly  tell  us  how  it  is  that  one  able  sea- 
man to  each  100  tons  .of  the  ship  would  not  be  fair  for  a  schooner- 
rigged  ship,  while  it  might  be  justifiable  in  the  case  of  a  square- 
rigged  ship  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  A  square-rigged  ship  carries  yards,  and,  taking  all 
her  sails  together,  she  will  have  some  40  different  sails.  A  good 
deal  of  work lias  to  be  done  aloft.  For  instance,  if  you  have  to  shorten 
sail,  there  are  your  main,  your  mizzen,  your  jigger,  and  spanker 
masts,  and  you  have  to  have  men  enough  to  take  care  of  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  the  regular  operation  of-  vessels,  a 
square  rigged  vessel  requires  more  men  than  a  schooner  rigged  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes.  In  a  schooner  everything  is  done  from  the 
deck.  The  steamer  hoists  the  sails  and  trims  them,  and  gets  the 
anchor,  and  everything.  If  we  want  to  shorten  sail  on  a  schooner, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  do  except  to  let  go  of  the  halliards  and 
put  the  clew  line  on  to  the  steam  drum,  and  that  is  a  sort  of  puckering 
string,  and  it  pulls  the  sail  into  a  bunch,  and  then  the  sailor  goes  aloft 
and  folds  the  sail  in  smooth,  and  puts  the  lashings  around  it.  We 
can  get  sail  on  a  schooner  very  quickly,  and  we  run  our  schooners 
practically  without  insurance,  and  have  men  enough  to  handle  them 
all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  square  rigged  vessel  in  common  use  now? 

Mr.  Plummer.  No.  There  are  only  five  that  I  know  of  on  the 
Atlantic 'coast. 

The  Chairman.  The  schooner  style  has  practically  supplanted  the 
other? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes.  You  see,  a  schooner  having  her  sails  like  a 
yacht,  if  there  is  a  head  wind  she  can  by  tacking  work  her  way  up  the 
coast,  and  she  can  sail  very  close  to  the  wind,  whereas  a  square-rigged 
vessel  can  not  sail  anywhere  near  as  close  to  the  wind.  For  the 
coasting  business  the  square  rigged  vessel  is  not  used  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  told  us  all  of  your  activities  in  con- 
nection with  the  ship  purchase  bill,  which  consisted  of  merely  the 
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furnishing  of  this  information  to  the  gentlemen  of  whom  you  have 
spoken  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Practically  all.  I  called  on  Senator  Townsend  and 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  these  arguments  they  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  insurance  rates  on  these  vessels  amounted 
in  some  cases  to  $5  a  ton,  and  I  showed  him  a  part  of  this  statement 
which  Secretary  McAdoo  had  furnished,  where  it  gave  those  figures; 
but  he  did  not  use  it.  Apparently  it  did  not  make  any  impression 
upon  him,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  go  to  Senator  Townsend 
with  that? 

Mr.  Plummer.  He  used  to  live  at  the  same  hotel  that  I  did,  and  I 
biew  him. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  knew  Senator  Weeks  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  I  knew  him  well. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Representatives  from  yottr  State  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  other 
Senators  or  Representatives  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  No  other  Senators.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Humphrey, 
of  Washington.  He  used  to  be  on  the  merchant  marine  committee 
of  the  House.     I  also  talked  with  Mr.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Moore? 

Mr.  Plummer.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  talk  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  I  have  known  him  well  for  years,  and  I  called  his 
attention  to  this  same  thing,  that  in  all  of  these  discussions,  in  talking 
about  the  increased  freight  rates  they  were  omitting  to  state  the  fact 
that  the  insurance  premium  according  to  this  statement  in  the 
Record  in  one  case  amounted  to  about  $40,000 — the  additional 
insurance  premium — and  I  told  him  I  thought  that  ought  to  be 
brought  out,  but  no  one  did  bring  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  understand  that  was  included  within  the 
freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes.  Of  course  I  have  talked  with  my  own  Rep- 
resentative, Mr.  McGillicuddy  of  the  second  district,  in  regard  to 
the  ship  purchase  bill,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  wherein  the  danger 
to  us  seemed  to  lie,  which  was  that  these  vessels  which  would  be 

Eurchased  would  be  in  the  main  smaller  sized  vessels,  and  as  this 
ill  only  looked  to  be  a  temporary  measure,  when  the  Government 
got  ready  to  sell  those  vessels  it  would  sell  them  in  the  highest  market, 
and  the  highest  market  would  be  the  coastwise  trade,  and  if  they 
sold  40  or  50  of  those  vessels  into  our  coastwise  trade  it  would  take 
the  bulk  of  the  business  away  from  us.  I  think  Mr.  McGillicuddy 
understood  that,  because  he  knows  about  shipping  matters. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  what  you  were  apprehensive  about  was 
the  condition  of  affairs  that  might  be  brought  about  when  the  Gov- 
ernment went  out  of  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  and  attempted  to  dis- 
pose of  the  vessels  which  it  had  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  That  is  what  we  were  afraid  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  understood,  did  you  not,  that  these  were  to 
be  auxiliary  vessels  in  the  Navy? 
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Mr.  Plummer.  No;  I  did  not  understand  that.  I  was  looking  over 
these  vessels  here  that  Secretary  McAdoo  had  riven  a  list  of  as 
being  vessels  that  were  for  sale,  and  they  are  all  01  the  smaller  sized 
vessels.  They  would  not  be  really  large  enough  to  be  of  much  use 
to  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  bill  provided,  did  it  not,  for  their  use  by 
the  Navy  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  I  understood  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  understood  that  was  always  a  feature  of  the 
bill,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  it  was  contemplated  that  vessels  would  be 
purchased  that  would  be  at  once  available  for  the  foreign  trade  in 
time  of  peace  and  for  use  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Navy  in  time  of  war? 

Mr.  Plummer.  I  understood  that,  but  I  went  over  this  list  that 
Secretary  McAdoo  had  presented. 

The  Chairman.  And  notwithstanding  that,  you  were  apprehensive 
that  they  would  be  sold  and  go  back  into  the  coastwise  trade  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  When  the  Government  got  through  with  them,  I 
supposed  that  was  where  they  would  sell  them,  just  as  they  did  with 
the  vessels  that  they  purchased  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  Chairman,  "that  was  the  only  opposition  you  had  to  the 
measure  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes.  If  there  had  been  any  guarantee  that  they 
would  not  come  into  the  coastwise  trade  we  would  not  have  worried 
over  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  organization  of  owners 
of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  jxade  than  this  association  of 
your  own  that  you  have  told  us  about  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  organization  take  in  most  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  We  represent  the  bulk  of  the  sailing  vessels.  The 
sailing  vessels  that  we  do  not  represent  have  no  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Your  organization  does  not  include  those  that 
are  steam  propelled  vessels? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Only  those  that  we  have  built  since  the  act  to 
which  I  have  referred  was  repealed,  and  those  are  not  regular  lines. 
They  are  tramp  vessels;  small  steam  colliers,  to  carry  freight. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  organization  of  the  regular  fines  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  That  is  an  entirely  different  concern;  in  fact,  the 
one  we  have  been  fighting  for  a  good  while.  All  I  understand  is  that 
there  is  a  Mr.  Brittain  of  rlew  York  who  is  secretary  of  the  organiza- 
tion. As  I  understand  it,  he  has  been  down  here.  He  was  down 
here  on  the  seamen's  bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Well,  it  is  Brittain.  I  can  get  it  for  you,  because  it 
is  in  the  hearings  on  the  wreck  bill.     I  will  get  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  represents,  as  you  understand,  an  associa- 
tion  

Mr.  Plummer.  He  is  manager. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Of  the  regular  lines  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  The  steamship  lines. 

The  Chairman.  The  steamship  lines  f 
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Mr.  Plttmmer.  Yea :  that  is  what  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  see  him  here) 

Mr.  Plummer.  I  have  not  seen  him  here  since  the  last  hearing  on 
the  seamen's  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  testify  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes;  and  he  prepared  a  long  statement,  and  the 
Senate  printed  it.    That  was  before  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  seamen's  bill? 

Mr.  Plummer.  In  connection  with  the  seamen's  bill. 

The  Chairman.  During  this  last  session? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Not  this  last  session;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  understand  he  was  here  in  connection 
with  the  ship  purchase  bill  as  well ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  No;  I  have  not  seen  him  here  since  this  bill  was 
introduced. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  understanding  is  that  his  association 
represents  practically  all  of  the  steamship  lines,  as  yours  does  the 
tramp  lines? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  regular  lines  as  distinguished  from  the 
tramp  lines? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  arrangement  for  compensation  have  you 
with  your  association? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Just  the  same  as  I  have  in  my  other  law  business. 
I  come  out  here,  and  when  I  go  back  I  make  out  a  bill  and  my  rail- 
road and  hotel  expenses,  and  it  is  presented  to  the  finance  committee. 
They  always  have  approved  it  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  How  frequently  have  you  come  down  here  in  con- 
nection with  congressional  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  I  have  been  here  nearly  every  winter  for  the  last 
12  years;  as  I  said,  ever  since  this  seamen's  bill  fight  started. 

The  Chairman.  Considering  the  frequency  with  which  these  mat- 
ters have  come  up,  they  must  have  absorbed  your  time  pretty  well, 
I  dare  say,  Mr.  Plummer  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  No;  I  come  whenever  I  think  there  is  any  reason 
for  my  coming,  and  then  when  I  get  through  I  go  away. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  here  since  January? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Since  January  10. 

The  Chairman.  When  before  were  you  last  down  here? 

Mr.  Plummer.  I  was  here  a  few  days  before  Christmas.  Then  I 
was  down  here  about  three  days  last  August,  but  that  was  before 
the  ship  purchase  bill  came  in.  That  was  when  the  {natter  of  allow- 
ing the  general  registry  of  foreign  built  vessels,  regardless  of  age, 
came  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  attitude  did  you  take  about  that? 

Mr.  Plummer.  We  were  opposed  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently,  then,  you  were  opposing  about  every 
measure  that  would  seem  to  more  freely  admit  foreign  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  basis  is  your  compensation  rated  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  I  charge  just  the  same  as  I  do  when  I  am  in  court. 

The  Chairman.  A  per  diem  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  What  does  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  $25  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  association  gotten  out  any  literature 
with  reference  to  this  matter;  and  what,  if  any,  expenditure  has  it 
incurred  other  than  your  own  compensation  and  expenses  f 

Mr.  Plummer.  That  is  practically  all,  this  year.  Last  year  it 
had  some  expense  in  Massachusetts  over  some  legislative  matter, 
and  I  had  a  lawyer  up  there;  but  I  am  the  only  person  who  comes 
here.  That  is,  I  will  not  say  that  I  am  the  only  one  who  comes  here, 
because  if  a  hearing  is  up  I  write  to  men  who  "belong  to  the  associa- 
tion that  thev  had  better  come  down  and  give  their  testimony,  and 
I  have  had  Mr.  John  S.  Crowley  of  the  Coastwise  Transportation  Co., 
here,  and  Capt.  Halsey  and  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  New  York.  They  come  \ 
down  and  appear  before  the  committees;  but  the  only  time  they  I 

come  is  when  there  is  a  hearing  before  some  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  officers  of  the  association  1 

Mr.  Plummer.  The  president  is  Fields  S.  Pendleton,  of  New  York; 
the  secretary  is  Eleazer  W.  Clark,  of  Portland,  Me.;  and  the  vice 
president  is  Frank  Small,  of  Batn,  Me.  Those  are  the  ex-officio 
members  of  the  board  of  managers.  Then  there  are  J.  B.  Cummins, 
of  Philadelphia;  John  Elliott,  of  New  York;  E.  H.  Weaver,  of  New 
Haven*  and  John  G.  Crowley,  Peter  H.  Crowell,  and  William  H. 
Randall,  of  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  headquarters  of  the  association) 

Mr.  Plummer.  We  do  not  have  any.  We  have  an  annual  meeting 
in  Boston  each  year  at  Young's  Hotel.  The  affairs  are  practically 
in  my  hands,  and  I  go  and  come  as  I  deem  it  advisable. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask.  Do  you  want  to  ask 
any  questions,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Plummer.  I  will  get  Mr.  Brittain's  full  name  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  Dr.  Stratton's  initials  ? 

Mr.  Plummer.  No.  I  will  get  them.  They  are  in  the  hearings  on 
the  same  bill.    I  will  get  the  full  names  of  both. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CLAUDE  N.  BENNETT— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bennett,  you  were  to  provide  us  with  a  list 
of  the  subscribers  to  whom  you  furnished  information  concerning 
the  ship  purchase  bill.     Have  you  that  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  I  understood,  Mr.  Chairman,  tnat  that  was.  dis-         , 
placed,  by  what  I  made  out  personally. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  in.    That  is  right-. 

Now  as  to  the  various  reports  you  were  to  submit,  are  you  pre- 
pared this  morning  to  submit  those  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.  I  understQod  that  the  matter  of  those  reports 
was  pending. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  And  I  thought  you  were  really  going  to  rule  that 
they  would  not  be  required. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  no. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Unless  they  were  connected  up  in  some  wav  with  the 
provisions  of  your  resolution.  I  mean  to  say  that  those  were 
private 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  did  not  rule  upon  that,  at  all.  It 
was  not  called  upon  to  rule.  You  were  asked  if  you  would  submit 
those  matters  to  the  examination  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  demurred,  as  respectfully  as  I  could,  to  submitting 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  And  the  chairman  said  that  he  would  rule  upon 
whether  it  was  necessary,  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  is  not  my  recollection  of  the  matter  at  all. 
My  recollection  is  that  you  were  asked  whether  you  would  submit 
them  to  the  inspection  of  the  committee,  and  to  that  no  definite 
reply  was  made. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  will  show  you  the  close  of  the  hearing,  and  I  think 
that  it  will  bear  out  my  recollection.  I  did  not  understand  it  as  you 
state  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  there  the  testimony  to  which  you  refer  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  I  have  a  carbon  copy  of  it.  The  last  thing  I 
said  was: 

I  do  not  like  to  refuse,  Senator  Walsh,  but  I  wish  you  would  consider  this  matter, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  decide  that  you  will  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  rule  when  we  come  in  again,  then,  and  the  committee 
will  stand  adjourned  until  Monday  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Now,  I  am  very  happy  to  do  anything  necessary  to 
convince  the  committee  that  there  is  nothing  in  those  reports  coming 
under  the  inhibition  of  this  resolution;  but  as  I  stated  before,  as  a 
matter  personal  to  myself  and  concerning  my  own  private  business. 
I  do  not  like  to  turn  over  the  entire  correspondence.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  bring  the  crorespondence  to  the  chairman,  or  to  a  subcommittee 
of  the  committee  if  the  chairman  prefers,  and  satisfy  either  him  or 
them  as  to  my  position  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  practically  what  was  asked  of  you,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  if  you  will  bring  it  in  to-morrow  morning,  Senator  Suth- 
erland and  I  will  look  it  over,  and  if  in  our  judgment  it  is  proper  or 
pertinent  to  introduce  the  letters  we  will  advise  you,  and  then  you 
can  take  such  course  about  the  matter  as  you  see  fit. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Bennett,  you 
wanted  to  submit  the  correspondence  to  the  chairman  or  to  the  com- 
mittee, in  executive  session?    That  is  your  notion  about  it,  is  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  If  the  open  point  was  made  as  to  requiring  all  that 
correspondence  to  go  into  the  record,  I  would  endeavor  to  stand  on 
my  rights  in  going  as  far  as  I  could  to  avoid  that;  but  I  have  no 
disposition  to  avoid  any  showing  that  the  committee  might  desire 
as  to  the  character  of  the  correspondence 

Senator  Sutherland.  Your  position  is 

Mr.  Bennett  (continuing).  And  as  to  showing  that  it  does  not 
come  within  the  examination  covered  by  this  resolution.  I  think 
we  are  clear  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  practically  the  attitude  in  which  we  were 
before.  If  you  will  be  prepared  to  oring  the  reports  that  you  made 
from  time  to  time,  or  from  day  to  day,  during  consideration  of  the 
ship  purchase  bill,  to-morrow  morning,  they  will  be  examined  by 
Senator  Sutherland  and  myself,  whom  I  now  designate  to  act  on  a 
subcommittee  with  me  for  that  purpose,  and  if  in  our  judgment  any 
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of  them  should  go  in  the  record,  we  will  then  advise  you  that  that 
is  our  view  about  the  matter,  and  you  can  then  object  or  otherwise, 
as  you  may  be  advised. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Then  as  I  understand,  according  to  Senator  Suther- 
land's suggestion  that  would  be  taken  up  between  him  and  you  on 
the  one  hand  and  myself  on  the  other,  in  executive  session,  so  that  we 
might  with  perfect  freedom  discuss  the  matter  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  then,  I  suppose,  after  the  examination 
the  correspondence  will  be  returned  to  Mr.  Bennett  and  the  committee 
will  proceed  ?  . 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  so  that  he  will  be  in  the  same  attitude  that 
he  is  in  now. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Bennett,  you  told  us  that  in  addition  to  giving 
this  information  to  your  clients  or  subscribers  you  did  work  that 
might  be  spoken  of  as  legislative  reference  work;  that  is,  as  I  under- 
stand, you  were  providing  facts  and  information  generally  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  connection  with  matters  of  legislation  pend- 
ing; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  work  of  that  character  did  you  do  in  con- 
nection with  the  ship  purchase  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  Happened  that  we  did  not  do  any. .  We  did  not 
get  an  order  in  connection  with  the  ship-purchase  bill. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  solicit  work  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Bennett.  By  letter  and  personally. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  solicit  any  work  of  that  character  in  con- 
nection with  the  ship  purchase  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  probably  a  part  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  you  would  be  to  apprise  your  subscribers  and  clients  of  people 
who  were  in  Washington  interested  in  the  measure,  and  who  were 
working  for  it  and  who  against  it;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Nothing  is  specifically  said  about  that.  We  would 
do  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  the  event  that  we  observed  the  presence  of  any 
people  whose  presence  we  think  would  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
are  active. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  would  keep  them  apprised  of  what- 
ever influences  are  at  work  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Incidentally. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  must,  of  course,  have  endeavored  to 
keep  yourself  informed  as  to  who  was  here  in  Washington  working 
either  for  or  against  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  have  made  no  special  point  of  that:  but  if  we 
had  discovered  any  influences  of  any  importance  we  would  naturally 
have  written  about  it.  You  see,  we  do  not  undertake  to  go  around 
the  hotels,  for  instance,  and  follow  up  things  of  that  sort.  There  are 
so  many  people  coming  to  Washington  from  so  many  directions  that 
we  make  no  special  point  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  obviously,  Mr.  Bennett,  vou  were  making 
every  effort  you  could  to  keep  yourself  thoroughly  informed  about 
the  situation  ? 
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Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  learn,  then,  as  to  anyone  who  was 
here  in  Washington  with  the  purpose  either  to  forward  the  passage 
or  to  defeat  the  passage  of  the  uill  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  recall  any  advocates  or  opponents  of  the 
bill  whom  we  discovered  and  reported  about.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
practically  all  the  work  on  this  bill  was  done  inside  and  by  the  offi- 
cials- In  other  words,  to  get  at  the  point  I  want  to  get  at,  with  per- 
fect frankness,  and  what  you  are  aiming  at,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
lobby  either  one  way  or  the  other.  For  instance,  I  saw  Mr.  Plum- 
mer  occasionally,  but  I  did  not  know  what  he  was  here  for,  and  he 
has  testified  that  he  has  been  here  every  session  for  12  years,  and 
seeing  him  around  naturally  created  no  special  interest  on  my  part. 
If  there  was  anybody  here,  or  if  there  were  any  people,  systematically 
working  either  for  or  against  the  bill,  I  happened  not  to  discover  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  learn  of  anyone  who  was  here  en- 
deavoring to  make  a  sale  of  any  ships,  or  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
sale  of  any  ships,  to  the  Government  in  the  event  that  the  biU  passed  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  Dr.  Stratton  here  on  any  such 
mission  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  do  not  know  Dr.  Stratton.  At  least,  if  I  do, 
I  do  not  have  him  in  mind  by  name. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  held  while  the  bill  was  under  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Do  you  mean  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce meeting  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  I  went  to  only  one  session.  Possibly  I 
went  to  some  other  session. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  going  on  while  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  went  the  night  the  President  spoke.  I  took 
more  interest  in  that  than  anything  else,  because  I  was  personally 
interested  in  hearing  the  President^  address,  and  I  felt  personally 
interested  in  hearing  the  addresses  by  Secretary  McAdoo  and  Senator 
Burton;  so  I  distinctly  recall  going  to  those  two  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  report  either  of  them? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  did  not  report  those  meetings  because  the  news- 

fapers  were  covering  them  so  fully  that  it  did  not  seem  necessary, 
probably  referred  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  reports  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  my  reports. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  And  I  looked  up  the  resolutions  passed,  and  I 
think  I  sent  an  abstract  of  the  resolutions;  but  what  lwas  after  was 
getting  the  conclusions  rather  than  following  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  now  what  you  did  report  about 
that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  remember  distinctly.  My  impression  is 
that  I  referred  in  a  few  lines  to  the  speeches  by  Senator  Burton 
and  Secretary  McAdoo,  and  that  I  gave  either  a  summary  of  the 
resolutions  or  perhaps  the  whole  resolutions.  If  the  resolutions 
were  published  and  given  out,  as  I  believe  they  were,  I  got  copies 
of  them  and. sent  them. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  what  action  was  taken  concerning 
the  ship  purchase  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  was  not  there  during  the  discussion  following  the 
McAdoo  and  Burton  speeches.  I  think  during  that  convention 
there  was  quite  an  extensive  discussion,  by  the  delegates  present, 
of  the  ship  purchase  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committe  then, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  And  that  they  declined — the  convention  declined— 
to  adopt  either  the  report  of  their  merchant  marine  committee  or  a 
substitute  report,  or  the  minority  report;  but  on  the  contrary  they 
referred  the  whole  matter  to  a  subcommittee. 

The  Chairman.  To  a  referendum  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  it  wasprobablv  referred  to  a  subcommittee 
and  then  to  a  referendum.  Tnc  final  action,  as  I  remember  it, 
was  to  refer  the  whole  thing  to  a  referendum  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce  which  were  members  of  the  organization. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Through  a  vote  taken  by  the  convention. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  convention  turned  down  the  resolution,  as  I 
remember,  that  was  presented. 

The  Chairman.  Turned  down 

Mr.  Bennett.  Declined  to  indorse  the  resolution  on  ship  purchase 
and  instead  of  indorsing  anything  referred  the  whole  thing  to  a 
referendum. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  thing  went  to  a  subcommittee  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  it  did,  and  then  to  a  referendum. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  committee  made  a  report  against  the 
measure  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  There  was  a  committee  which  had  printed  a  report 
in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  They  had  had  something  like  a  standing  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Bennett.  And  that  standing  committee  had  printed  a  report 
in  advance,  which  was  passed  around. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  adverse? 

Mr.  Bennett.  And  everybody  got  that.  I  think  it  was  adverse. 
It  was  an  explanatory  report.  1  do  not  think  it  came  out  very 
positively.  Then  the  convention  did  not  adopt  that  report  and  did 
not  adopt  the  minority  report,  but  finally  referred  the  wnole  thing  to 
a  referendum  of  their  members. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  there  when  that  action  was  taken? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  happened,  as  I  recall  it — to  refresh 
your  memory — was  that  the  convention  had  a  vote  on  the  question, 
the  result  01  which  was  against  the  ship  purchase  bill.  The  vote 
adopting  the  ship  purchase  Dill  was  a  majority  vote,  and  not  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  Thereupon  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  refer- 
endum. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  feeling  was  in  opposition 
to  the  legislation — the  prevailing  feeling. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  took  a  vote  on  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  that,  upon  what  do  you  base  that 
view? 
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Mr.  Bennett.  Upon  the  discussions  and  the  reports  upon  them — 
the  newspaper  reports — and  the  general  talk.  I  was  not  there  during 
those  discussions. 

The  Chaibman.  You  get  your  idea  from  the  newspaper  reports, 
you  say  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Partially,  and  partially  from  statements  made. 
That  record  is  very  easy  to  set  exact. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  There  are  no  other  witnesses  for  this 
morning  and  we  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow,  when  we  will  meet 
in  Room  226  in  the  Senate  Office  Building. 

(At  11.10  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  special  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  March  9, 1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


MAINTENANCE  OF  A  LOBBY  TO  INFLUENCE  LEGISLATION  ON 

THE  SHIP  PURCHASE  BILL 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  9,  1915. 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met,   pursuant  to   adjournment,   at   10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Present:  Senators  Walsh  (chairman)  and  Sutherland. 

TESTIMONY  OF  IBVTffG  T.  BUSH— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bush,  when  we  discontinued  the  other  day, 
you  had  been  asked  as  to  just  what  recommendations  were  made  by 
the  New  York  Chamber  ot  Commerce,  and  you  digressed  to  express 
to  us  the  state  of  mind  of  the  committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
in  considering  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bush.  Shall  I  finish  that  statement? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  please. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  I  just  stated  that  in  preparing  the  first  report 
we  were  very  much  afraid  of  the  sentiment  which  we  thought  existed 
throughout  the  country  against  any  form  of  subsidy,  and  we  went  at 
it  just  as  gingerly  as  possible  ana  submitted  just  such  little  along 
the  line  oi  subsidy  as  we  thought  would  be  helpful.  That  report 
was  submitted  to  trie  chamber  and  it  was  recommitted,  not  approved. 
At  that  time  we  considered  the  matter  more  or  less  in  our  committee. 
Mr.  Low,  the  president  of  the  chamber,  was  very  anxious  that  some 
constructive  suggestions  be  adopted  by  the  chamber  in  view  of  Mr. 
McAdoo's  statement  in  Chicago,  I  beheve,  that  the  ship  bill  which 
was  then  pending  in  Congress  would  at  least  place  some  ships  on  the 
ocean  under  the  American  flag,  and  that  unless  some  plan  was 
brought  forward  which  would  do  that  through  private  effort  the 
opponents  of  the  ship  purchase  bill  should  rest  m  peace.  So  Mr. 
p)w  felt  that  the  chamber  should  bring  forward  some  plan  which 
it  could  be  conscientiously  stated  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
members  of  the  chamber,  restore  American  shipping.  The  second 
report  was  drafted  with  that  in  view.  We  disregarded  all  possible 
opposition  to  a  subsidy,  and  we  went  at  it  witn  a  conscientious 
desire  to  bring  forward  a  plan  which  we  could  firmly  believe  would 
restore  American  shipping.  That  accounts  for  the  differences  in 
the  two  reports.  Our  frame  of  mind  in  drafting  the  second  report 
was  very  much  bolder  than  that  in  drafting  the  first  report. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  comprehend  that  because,  as  I 
understand  the  matter,  in  your  first  report  you  had  proposed  a  con- 
structive plan. 
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Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  guaranty  plan,  which  you  explained 
when  you  were  on  the  stand  before. 

Mr.  Bush.  We  have  always  felt  that  there  were  several  features 
that  must  be  considered,  and  one  was  the  difficulty  of  American 
steamship  men  in  getting  American  help. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make,  and  to  which  I  desire 
to  direct  jour  attention,  was  this,  that  your  first  report  was  not 
solely  critical.  It  was  not  simply  criticizing  the  plan  of  the  bill,  but 
you  proposed  an  alternative  plan.  That  is  to  say,  you  advanced  the 
idea  there,  as  I  gather,  that  under  the  conditions  existing  a  subsidy 
was  not  necessary,  but  if  the  money  were  provided,  so  that  private 
investors  could  be  invited  to  that  field,  they  would  take  care  of  the 
situation ;  and  you  therefore  proposed  that  the  Government  guaran- 
tee the  bonds  of  private  companies  that  would  go  into  the  business. 
That  seemed  'to  me  a  constructive  plan. 

Mr.  Bush.  We  did  not  suggest  that  the  Government  guarantee  the 
bonds  as  a  Government,  but  that  a  certain  sum  be  set  aside  which 
should  be  operated  under  the  control  of  a  Government  board,  which 
would  limit  the  liability  of  the  Government, 

The  Chairman.  That  states  the  situation  more  accurately;  but  it 
occurred  to  me  that  you  did  not  content  yourself  at  that  time  with 
merely  criticizing  the  plan  proposed  by  some  one  else,  but  you  pro- 
posed a  plan  which  you  thought  at  that  time  apparently  would  solve 
the  trouole  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Bush.  We  felt  that  there  were  two  features  to  the  difficulty. 
One  was  to  enable  the  steamship  men  to  get  the  necessary  money  to 
build  the  merchant  marine,  and  the  second  problem  was  to  offer  some 
inducement  to  the  steamship  men  to  take  advantage  of  the  credit 
machinery  created  and  go  into  the  business.  We  felt  that  the  guar- 
anty plan  which  we  proposed  at  that  time  would  solve  the  first 
problem,  and  we  approached  rather  timidly  the  problem  of  giving 
something  to  the  steamship  men  in  order  to  induce  them  to  go  into 
the  business.  We  offered  them  very  little.  We  thought  that  the 
ordinary  freight  vessel,  in  view  of  present  conditions  due  to  the  war, 
could  be  constructed  without  a  subsidy,  and  we  suggested  that  the 
mail  act  be  modified  in  some  respects  so  as  to  offer  a  moderate  sub- 
sidy for  the  establishment  of  passenger  and  mail  lines. 

After  that  report  was  recommitted  and  we  had  sensed  the  thing  as 
well  as  we  could,  we  felt  that  our  guaranty  plan  was  perhaps  a  little 
too  complicated.  In  my  judgment  it  was  a  more  scientific  plan  than 
the  other,  but  it  is  a  little  too  complicated  to  be  generally  understood; 
and  we  thought  there  was  some  objection  on  the  part  of  some  mein- 
bers  of  the  chamber  to  any  guaranty  plan  which  would  be  con- 
tinuing, which  would  not  end  with  a  limited  period  of  jrears,  and 
therefore  we  suggested  our  second  guaranty  method,  which  would 
only  run  for  a  period  of  20  years  and  was  limited  to  the  amount  of 
$40,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  really,  then,  the  change  was  not  from  a 
simply  critical  report  to  one  which  was  constructive  in  its  character, 
but  it  was  a  change  from  a  report  which  was  constructive  in  character 
to  another  plan  which  was  constructive  in  character  likewise,  but 
different  from  the  first  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Exactly. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  what  seemed  a  little  strange  to  me, 

because  in  the  preceding  hearing  it  seems  to  be  suggested,  as  you 

-now  indicate  to  us,  that  the  second  report  came  by  reason  of  a 

criticism  made  by  Secretary  McAdoo  that  you  were  disposed  to  be 

critical  of  a  plan  proposed,  without  suggesting  anything  m  lieu  of  it. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  that  was  probably  an  inspiring  motive  that 
stirred  Mr.  Low  up,  and  Mr.  Low.  in  turn,  stirred  the  committee  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean.  But  was  your  first  report 
subject  to  such  a  criticism  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  No.  It  did  not  meet  with  favor  in  the  chamber;  but  I 
think  you  must  also  give  credit  to  the  fact  that  public  sentiment  was 
changing  very  rapidly  at  that  time.  I  do  not  believe  the  second 
report  could  have  been  passed  in  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  day  when  the  first  report  was  submitted.  The  senti- 
ment had  changed  very  much  in  the  two  weeks  intervening. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  invite  your  attention  to  what  purports 
to  be  a  copy  of  some  remarks  made  by  you  when  the  first  report  was 
under  consideration  by  the  chamber  of  commerce.  I  read  from  page 
15  as  follows: 

At  th.e  present  time  the  size  of  the  vessel  has  increased;  the  cost  has  grown  enor- 
mously and  the  corporation  has  come  into  existence  as  the  means  for  financing  an 
enterprise  of  that  kind.  The  American  public  is  unacquainted  with  it;  and  if  we 
gave  a  substantial  subsidy  to  establish  an  American  merchant  marine,  it  is  question- 
able if  any  amount  of  capital  could  be  interested  in  it;  because  it  is  stated  it  costs 
40  per  cent  more  to  operate  vessels  under  the  American  flag  than  under  the  foreign 
flag. 

Apparently,  when  this  first  report  was  made  it  was  your  idea  that 
a  Bubsidy  would  be  ineffectual  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  believe  what  is  said  there  to  be  true,  that  even  though 
a  subsidy  were  granted,  no  matter  how  much  it  might  be,  unless 
it  was  extravagant  beyond  all  reason,  still  the  steamship  man  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  necessary  money  to  finance  his 
enterprise,  because  of  the  tact  that  the  American  investor  is  unfamiliar 
with  steamship  securities. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  apparently  then  no  suggestion  from  the 
president  of  the  chamber,  Mr.  Low,  except  that  you  meet  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Secretary  McAdoo  and  propose  some  constructive 
plan  ?  t 

Mr.  Bush.  That  was  the  essence  of  his  suggestion.  Mr.  Low  in 
the  meantime  had  been  down  to  Washington  and  I  think  had  talked 
with  Secretary  McAdoo  and  with  Secretary  Redfield,  and  he  came 
back  filled  with  the  idea  that  something  should  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Your  first  report  apparently  did  not  meet  with 
any  enthusiastic  approval  by  the  chamber  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  It  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  that  because  it  did  not  propose  a  con- 
structive plan,  or  because  the  plan  that  was  proposed  did  not  meet 
with  very  general  approval  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Of  course  I  can  only  state  my  supposition  upon  that. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  as  gathered  from  the  discussions  that 
took  place. 

Mr.  Bush.  My  general  impression  is  that  the  report  was  turned 
down  on  two  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  there  has  always  been  a 
deep  rooted  objection  in  the  chamber  to  any  form  of  subsidy;  and  in 
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the  second  place,  I  think  that  our  method  of  guaranteeing  the  bonds 
through  a  guarantee  company  was  rather  too  complicated  for  them 
to  understand  from  the  casual  examination  they  made  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  gathered  from  what  is  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  that,  contrary  to  what  seemed  to  be  your  expecta- 
tions, the  subsidy  sentiment  was  pretty  strong  in  the  chamber  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  think  the  subsidy  sentiment  had  been  strong  in 
the  chamber.  In  fact,  I  was  very  much  surprised,  myself,  when  the 
second  report  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  first  report  was  disap- 
proved by  reason  of  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  sentiment  in  the 
chamber  m  favor  of  a  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  gathered  that  impression  from  the  report  of  the 
proceedings.  You  yourself  made  some  extended  remarks,  did 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  I  introduced  both  reports  and  spoke  about  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  that  your  comment  on  the  subject — which  I 
feel  justified  in  saying  was  most  intelligent  and  helpful — covers  from 
pages  2  to  13  in  the  bulletin  issued 


\  Bush.  You  speak  of  the  first  report  ? 

The  Chairman.  "Yes;  without  any  mdication  that  your  remarks 
gave  rise  to  any  expression  of  sentiment  at  all;  but  on  the  contrary 
that  the  comments  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  in  favor  of  subsidy 
were  greeted  with  great  applause. 

Mr.  Bush.  Who  were  they  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  remarks  of  William  G. 
Willcox,  to  be  found  on  page  31. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  remember  Mr.  Willcox's  remarks  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  excuse  me.  I  was  referring  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Welding  Ring.  For  instance,  I  read  from  page  33,  where  Mr. 
Ring  says: 

I  think  the  committee's  report  is  greatly  weakened  by  the  fact  that  it  tries  to  mini- 
mize, or  I  might  almost  say  De little,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  operation  of 
foreign  and  United  States  steamers  or  steamers  under  the  United  States  flag.  I  have 
not  in  all  my  inquiries  been  able  to  find  anyone  who  would  admit  so  small  a  differ- 
ence as  is  mentioned  in  the  committee's  report. 

Then  on  page  34  he  says  further: 

I  do  not  think  the  committee's  report  will  accomplish  what  you  want.  As  already 
stated  by  one  gentleman,  it  is  merely  a  subsidy  in  another  guise,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  subsidy,  let  us  have  it  straight  and  fair,  and  not  try  to  gloss  it  over  by  some 
scheme  that  some  people  will  not  understand. 

That  seems  to  have  been  greeted  with  great  applause,  according 
to  the  report. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  the  applause  was  due — if  my  judgment  is  worth 
anything — to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ring  was  speaking  against  the  report. 
He  was  rather  damning  it  by  faint  praise.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my 
judgment,  but  I  know  that  after  the  report  had  been  submitted  and 
recommitted,  the  comment  was  freely  made  that  we  would  never  get 
through  the  chamber  any  report  carrying  a  subsidy,  and  if  my  infor- 
mation is  correct,  various  subsidy  plans  nave  in  previous  years  been 
voted  down  by  the  chamber. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  The  applause  seems  to  have  been  because 
he  advocated  a  straightforward  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
rather  than  a  roundabout  way  » 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes.  I  believe  it  was  because,  he  thought  we  were 
*  beating  around  the  bush. 

The  Chairman.-  Let  us  continue.  Tell  us  now  in  a  few  words,  as 
well  as  you  can,  just  exactly  what  the  difference  was  between  your 
first  report  and  your  second  report. 

Mr.  Bush.  In  the  first  report  we  submitted  a  plan  by  which  the 
Government  would  father  the  organization  of  a  guaranty  company, 
limiting  its  investment  to  $25,000,000,  and  placing  the  operation  of 
that  guaranty  company  under  the  control  of  a  Government  board. 
That  limited  the  Government's  investment  to  $25,000,000,  but  it 
offered  a  continuing  corporation  that  would  go  on  for  years.  While, 
as  I  have  stated,the  Government's  legal  liability  would  be  $25,000,000, 
its  actual  liability  would  be  greater.  It  was  stated  that  the  bonds 
guaranteed  would  amount  to  several  hundred  million  dollars,  just  ex- 
actly as  I  explained  in  the  report  is  the  case  with  various  bond  and 
mortgage  companies.  I  think  that  some  people  felt  that  while  the 
Government's  actual  legal  liability  would  be  only  $25,000,000,  its 
moral  liability  would  rim  to  the  extent  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
bonds  guaranteed.  I  think  that  was  one  objection  to  the  method. 
I  think  the  second  objection  was  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  continuing 
proposition;  and  I  know  it  was  expressed  to  me  that  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  guarantee  of  bonds  should  be  an  emergency  measure  to 
meet  the  present  emergency  situation  due  to  the  tying  up  of  the 
world's  capital,  and  to  the  fact  that  for  at  least  a  temporary  period, 
until  the  investing  public  could  become  more  fully  acquainted  with 
the  value  of  steamship  securities,  it  was  necessary  to  reassure  them 
in  some  way.     That  was  the  first  guaranty  plan. 

The  second  guaranty  plan  was  merely  a  straight-out  Government 
guarantee  to  the  extent  of  $40,000,000,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  vessels,  which  would  help  in  the  construction  of  $80,000,000 
worth  of  vessels,  and  the  guaranty  of  half  of  their  value,  or  $40,- 
000,000.     That  is  the  difference  in  the  guaranty  plans. 

The  difference  in  the  other  features  of  the  report  was  that  in  the 
first  plan,  a3  I  stated,  we  approached  the  subsidy  proposition  very 
timidly,  and  we  concluded  tnat  under  the  present  war  conditions 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  capital  to  go  into  the  construc- 
tion of  ships;  that  probably  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  years 
conditions  would  be  abnormal,  and  that  time  gave  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  an  American  mercantile  marine 
under  private  ownership.  Therefore  we  did  not  recommend  any 
subsidy  or  subvention  for  freight  vessels,  and  we  recommended  only 
a  moderate  change  in  the  present  mail  act,  to  cover  the  establish- 
ment of  mail  and  passenger  lines  between  such  ports  as  the  Govern- 
ment board  indicated.  While  we  hoped  that  the  first  report  would  be 
successful,  in  the  second  report  we  attempted  to  draft  a  suggestion 
which  we  felt  absolutely  sure  would  be  successful,  and  we  approached 
it  from  the  standpoint  that  the  cost  of  constructing  vessels  and  the 
cost  of  operating  vessels  must  be  equalized.  The  American  vessel 
privately  owned  must  be  put  on  an  equality  with  the  foreign  vessel 
privately  owned.  We  believed  that  during  a  temporary  period  the 
cost  of  construction  must  be  met  by  the  Government  in  order  to 
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equalize  the  cost.  We  believed  that  with  the  standardization  of 
freight  vessels — that  is,  building  a  standard  boat — this  difficulty  would 
be  met.  In  this  country  we  build  an  occasional  freight  vessel,  while 
in  England  they  build  hundreds  more  or  less  alike.  In  a  general  way, 
they  build  them  as  we  build  automobiles  or  locomotives  or  mowing 
machines,  great  quantities  of  the  same '  class.  If  you  could  get 
vessel  construction  standardized  and  yards  going  on  a  large  scale, 
we  believed  that  with  the  supply  of  coal  and  ore,  and  the  ingenuity 
and  capability  of  the  American  workman,  ultimately  the  American 
yards  could  compete  with  the  foreign  yards,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  a  reasonable  number  of  years  the  necessity  for  the  Government  to 
make  up  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  construction  would  perhaps 
entirely  disappear — would  at  least  be  substantially  reduced.  We  felt 
that  tne  difference  in  operating  cost  would  never  be  equalized, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  American  people  demanded  that  their 
sailors  should  be  paid  more,  should  have  better  working  hours  and 
better  living  conditions,  and  that  those  were  conditions  which  were 
created  by  the  American  people  as  a  people,  something  that  private 
shipping  could  never  control,  and  that  if  American  shipping  were  to 
be  successful  that  difference  in  cost  of  operating  would  have  to  be 
equalized  in  some  way;  and  the  only  two  ways  we  could  see  by  which 
they  could  be  equalized  would  be  by  reducing  American  standards 
to  the  European  level  or  by  having  the  Government,  representing 
the  people,  equalize  those  conditions  which  they,  the  people,  haa 
created  through  Government  action.  We  did  not  believe  that  the 
American  people  would  ever  consent  to  a  reduction  of  the  American 
standards  to  the  European  level,  and  therefore  we  took  the  other 
alternative  and  suggested  that  the  Government  equalize  those  operatr 
ingcosts. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  first  report  really  contemplated 
a  plan  of  Government  guaranty,  without  any  further  suosidy, 
if  that  might  be  called  a  subsidy,  while  your  second  plan  contem- 

Slated  a  different  form  of  guaranty  witn  a  subsidy  equal  to  the 
ifference  between  the  cost  of  operating  ships  under  the  American 
flag  and  the  cost  of  operating  ships  under  a  foreign  flag  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Which  we  felt  would  be  permanent;  and  the  other — 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  construction — which  we  felt  would  not 
be  permanent,  but  would  gradually  reduce. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  really  the  essential  difference  between 
the  two  was  the  addition  of  the  subsidy  under  the  second  report.  Let 
me  inquire  of  you  what  further  hearing  the  committee  held  in  the 
time  intervening  between  the  making  of  the  first  report  and  the 
making  of  the  second  report? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  have  stated  that  Mr.  Low  came  back  from  Washing- 
ton convinced  that  something  should  be  done.  I  am  speaking  from 
memory.  I  think  the  first  action  was  to  call  a  Joint  meeting  of  three 
different  committees,  all  having  to  do  with  shipping  matters  m  various 
phases  in  the  chamber.  Our  committee  was  a  special  committee. 
At  that  meeting  there  were  perhaps  15  or  20  representative  men 
of  New  York  present.  Mr.  Low  then  explained  his  views.  The 
opposition  to  our  first  report  was  considered,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  very  generally  thrasned  out,  and  we  came  to  some  fairly  sub- 
stantial agreement  as  to  the  idea  of  equalizing  the  operating  cost. 
Then  we  held  a  meeting  of  our  special  committee!  at  which  we  again 
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discussed  all  these  features,  and  I  was  instructed  to  draft  a  report 
embodying  these  views  expressed  at  that  meeting.  I  drafted  that 
report  ana  submitted  it  again  to  a  meeting  of  our  special  committee, 
at  which  Mr.  Low  was  present,  ex  officio,  and  some  additions  ana 
changes  were  made  in  it,  and  it  was  then  prepared  to  be  submitted 
finally.  I  think  he  then  called  a  fourth  meeting  of  the  joint  committee 
where  the  matter  was  again  gone  over,  and  then  the  matter  was 
finally  submitted  to  the  chamber. 

The  Chairman.  Then  in  the  meanwhile  you  did  not  hear  anyone 
except  Mr.  Low  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  did.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
appeared  before  us  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  that  at  the  meeting  to  which  it  was 
submitted  your  original  report  was  supported  by  anyone  except 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  Mr.  Douglas,  another  member  of  the  committee, 
spoke  in  favor  of  it.  Both  reports,  by  the  way,  carried  with  them 
tneprovision  for  a  Government  board. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  that  it  was  supported  by  anyone 
outside  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  think  anyone  outside  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  supported  it.  I  think  the  only  votes  recorded  in  favor 
of  it  were  the  votes  of  the*  members  of  the  committee  who  were 
present,  although  a  vote  to  lay  the  report  on  the  table  was  defeated. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Eben  E.  Olcott  apparently  submitted  some 
remarks.    Who  is  Mr.  Olcott  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  will  not  be  sure  of  Mr.  Olcott's  official  position.  I 
think  he  is  the  president  of  one  of  the  steamboat  lines  operating  on 
the  Hudson  River. 

The  Chairman.  I  went  over  his  remarks,  but  was  unable  to  gather 
from  them  whether  he  approved  or*  disapproved  of  the  report.  Do 
you  recall  whether  you  neard  any  expression  from  him  that  indi- 
cated how  he  stood  on  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  My  general  impression  was  that  Mr.  Olcott  was  against 
the  report. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  William  G.  Willcox  also  spoke.  Who  is  Mr. 
Willcox? 

Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Willcox  is  a  marine  insurance  man.  I  think  he  is 
associated  with  Mr.  Chubb  there;  a  well-known  insurance  firm. 

The  Chairman.  Marine  insurance? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  he  represents  insurance  companies  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  he  represents  marine  underwriters. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  generally  domestic  or  foreign  companies  4 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  know,  Dut  I  assume  that  they  must  be  foreign, 
because  most  of  the  marine  insurance  companies  are  foreign. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  principal  marine  insurance  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  qualified  to  state  that.  In  my 
business  I  have  not  had  to  place  marine  insurance.  I  mean  I  have 
not  had  to  place  cargo  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  qualified  to  state  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  understanding  about  the  matter  is,  however, 
that  practically  all  of  the  insurance  is  covered  by  the  foreign  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  would  not  say  practically  all,  but  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  it.  Of  course,  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Co.,  of  New  xork, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York,  is  a  very  large  company,  but  I  think 
most  of  the  marine  insurance  is  carried  Dy  the  English  companies. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  domestic  companies  reinsure  in 
the  foreign  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willcox  quite  evidently  was  opposed  to  your 
report.  I  read  from  page  31  of  the  pamphlet,  where  ne  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

While  there  may  be  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a  plan  as  has  been  sug- 
gested for  lending  the  Government's  support  in  financing  ocean  steamers,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  it  would  never  adequately  solve  the  situation ;  and  it  would  seem  to  me  unfor- 
tunate if  we  should  give  the  country  any  impression  that  such  a  plan  would  meet  the 
situation  before  us.  If  we  believe  that  the  Government  should  lend  its  aid  to  support 
American  shipping,  why  not  fairly  put  the  question,  and  squarely  come  out  and 
advocate  that  the  Government  should  in  some  way  directly  pay  to  the  ship  owners  the 
difference  in  the  expense  of  operation  between  the  cost  under  the  American  flag  and 
the  cost  under  the  foreign  flag. 

That  seems  to  he  the  genesis  of  that  idea. 

Mr.  Bush.  The  same  idea  had  been  suggested  to  us  before,  by 
AJr.  E.  H.  Outerbridge. 

The  Chairman.  I  observe  that  Mr.  Outerbridge  had  theretofore 
had  the  floor? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  he  made  some  reference  to  it  in  his  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  see  directly.  At  page  21 1  find  Mr.  Outer- 
bridge  is  recognized  and  is  quoted  as  saying  only  the  following: 

If  the  vote  of  the  chamber  is  in  approval  of  the  motion  as  made  by  Mr.  Bush,  I 
move  that  in  the  transmission  of  that  action  to  Washington,  a  full  copy  of  the  chair- 
man's statement  should  go  with  it.  I  heartily  approve  and  propose  to  vote  for  it, 
but  I  think  it  ought  to  carry  with  it  some  reasons  why  the  action  was  taken  by  this 
chamber,  and,  therefore,  I  move  that  the  chairman's  remarks  should  accompany 
the  chamber's  action  when  transmitted  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  that  statement  by  Mr.  Outerbridge  was  limited 
to  the  resolution  disapproving  of  the  snipping  bill.  I  think  he  spoke 
again. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    The  question  on  the  report  was  divided. 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes,  into  two  parts. 

The  Chairman.  You  disapproved  of  the  shipping  bill,  and  then 
proposed  this  plan  in  lieu  oi  it? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  motion  before  the  chamber  was  to  approve 
that  portion  of  the  motion  which  disapproved  of  the  shipping  Dill  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes.  I  think  those  remarks  of  Mr.  Outerbridge  were 
addressed  to  that  motion. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  So  that  Mr.  Outerbridge  likewise  was 
recorded  as  against  the  shipping  bill? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes.     I  think  ne  spoke  later. 

The  Chairman.  He  did,  but  I  nave  called  your  attention  to  all  he 
said  at  that  time  prior  to  the  time  Mr.  Willcox  spoke,  and  made  no 
suggestion  of  a  suosidy  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Bush.  I  meant  to  say  that  Mr.  Outerbridge  had  suggested  that 
idea  to  us  prior  to  the  drafting  of  our  report. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes,  before  your  report  came  in  at  all? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes.  I  think  he  again  referred  to  it  in  his  remarks.  I 
think  he  said  something  to  the  effect  that  he  had  hoped  that  such  and 
such  a  thing  would  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently,  however,  at  the  meeting  the  idea  was 
first  advanced  by  Mr.  Willcox  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  should  judge  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  he,  Mr.  Willcox,  continues  in  the  same  way: 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  such  a  board  as  has  been  suggested,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  a  board,  in  order  adequately  to  meet  the  situation  before  us,  should  be  empowered 
to  study  the  difference  in  operating  cost  between  the  expense  of  operating  in  various 
trades,  both  passenger  and  freight,  under  the  American  flag,  and  the  cost  under  the 
foreign  flag,  and  then  that  the  Government  should  give  a  subsidy  to  cover  approxi- 
mately that  difference  in  cost. 

These  remarks  seem  to  have  been  greeted  with  applause.  Appar- 
ently that  was  quite  a  popular  idea  with  the  chamber.  Did  you 
gather  that? 

Mr.  Bush.  It  would  seem  so,  as  it  is  read  now ;  but  it  was  ultimately 
proven  that  it  was  a  popular  idea  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  was  adopted;. 
But  I  think  that  public  sentiment  had  had  a  great  change  come  over 
it  in  the  two  weeks.  I  think  the  pressure  which  we  felt  was  coming 
from  the  West,  which  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  subsidy  idea 
and  which  had  taken  very  little  interest  in  shipping  matters,  brought 
about  that  change.  I  know  that  I  never  expected  to  stand  up  in  the 
chamber  and  recommend  such  a  report  as  I  did  recommend;  but  the 
world's  conditions  have  changed. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  way  or  other  apparently  some  influences 
were  at  work  in  the  meantime  that  had  developed  in  the  chamber 
at  least  a  decided  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  can  only  explain  how  it  had  been  developed  in  my 
own  mind.  I  have  been  against  subsidies  until  the  present  war  con- 
ditions have  been  created.  I  thought  that  if  we  contented  ourselves 
with  being  a  producing  nation  and  let  the  other  people  carry  our 
freight,  if  we  could  get  ships  enough  and  they  could  do  it  cheaply 
enough,  that  was  a  good  economic  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Two  weeks  was  a  limited  time  for  the  development 
and  growth  of  such  a  sentiment. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  mind. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  particularly  about  your  own  views 
in  respect  to  the  matter,  and  also  those  which  might  be  assumed  to 
prevail  in  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Bush.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  a  very  short  time,  but  I 
believe  public  sentiment  changed  rapidly  in  the  whole  country  in 
those  two  weeks. 

The  Chairman*  Do  you  recall  any  incidents  happening  during  that 
brief  period  of  two  weeks  that  might  account  for  this  rather  pro- 
nounced or  remarkable  change  in  public  sentiment? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  one  incident  which  had  a  good  deal  of  weight, 
at  least  upon  my  mind,  and  also  upon  Mr.  Low's  mind,  and  acting 
through  his  upon  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  also  a  good  deal 
of  weight  with  the  members  of  the  chamber,  was  Mr.  McAdoo's  speech 
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in  the  West,  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Mr.  Redfield  to 
Mr.  Low. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  disclosing  the  conditions  that  existed? 

Mr.  Bush.  Not  so  much  disclosing  the  conditions  which  existed 
(we  all  knew  the  conditions  that  existed  as  far  as  the  shortage  in 
vessel  property  and  the  raising  of  rates  were  concerned),  but  the  state- 
ments which  he  made  of  the  great  pressure  of  public  sentiment  of  the 
people  in  the  West  who  had  tneir  goods  to  sell  and  could  find  no  means 
of  getting  them  shipped  out  of  the  country,  and  that  insistence  from 
people  who  were  not  very  familiar  with  steamship  matters  but  who 
merely  knew  that  their  crops  which  they  wantea  to  sell  were  being 
held  up;  and  that  pressure  was  pointed  out  very  strongly  by  people  in 
Washington,  I  think — by  Secretary  Redfield  and  Secretary  McAdoo — 
to  Mr.  Low.  He  again  discussed  the  matter  with  us  in  New  York, 
and  it  was  the  feeling  that  the  pressure  was  so  intense  that  unless 
some  constructive  plan  which  we  felt  was  along  sound  economic  lines 
were  brought  forward,  the  country  might  be  driven  into  something 
which  we  did  not  think  was  economically  sound. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heretofore  adverted  to  Mr.  Ring's  remarks. 
Who  is  Mr.  Welding  Ring  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Welding  Ring  is  a  member  of  a  firm  of  exporting 
merchants,  and  I  think  they  have  some  relation  with  a  steamship  line 
running  to  Australia.  It  is  an  old  established  house.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  name  of  his  house. 

The  Chairman.  His  name  is  given  here,  but  not  the  name  of  his 
house. 

Mr.  Bush.  It  is  a  rather  peculiar  name.  I  have  never  had  business 
with  him,  and  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  house. 

The  Chairman.  Then  Mr.  Douglas  spoke.  His  business  relations 
you  have  already  referred  to.  Then  Mr.  Outerbridge  spoke  again.  I 
do  not  observe,  however,  that  he  said  anything  in  commendation  of 
the  idea  advanced  by  Mr.  Willcox.  Will  you  kindly  look  it  over  and 
see  if  you  can  find  anything? 

Mr.  Bush.  Is  he  speaking  about  the  first  report,  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  about  the  first  report. 

Mr.  Bush  (after  examining  pamphlet).  No;  I  ao  not  find  anything. 
Evidently  this  is  what  I  had  m  mind : 

I  had  hoped  that  they  might  recommend  that  Congress  would  legislate  and  empower 
some  officer  of  the  Government  during  the  life  of  this  legislation  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  corporations  or  individuals  purchasing  ships  under  this  temporary  law  and  oper- 
ating under  this  temporary  proclamation,  guaranteeing  that  for  a  period  of  20  years 
there  should  be  no  renewal  of  those  disabilities  which  had  been  temporarily  removed. 

Senator  Sutherland.  To  what  disabilities  did  he  refer? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  suppose  he  meant  the  necessity  of  employing  American 
officers,  etc.,  which  had  been  removed  by  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  had  in  mind  that  he  had  made  some  statement  along  the 
line  indicated  by  Mr.  Willcox,  but  I  see  that  he  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Outerbridge  is  an  exporting  merchant  who  is 
associated  with  lines  to  Bermuda,  I  think  you  told  us  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  that  is  not  his  chief  business,  but  that  is  one 
of  his  business  interests.     I  think  his  brother  is  in  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  He  himself  is  in  the  exporting  business  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  he  is  a  manufacturer.  I  think  that  is  his  chief 
business.     He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  very  active  in  all  matters  which  are 
brought  up.     That  is,  he  is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  recall  that  he  was  a  witness  before  the  Committee 
on  Interoceanic  Canals,  and  my  recollection  is  that  he  told  us  that 
he  was  an  importer  and  an  exporter,  engaged  in  merchandising, 
chiefly. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  he  has  a  number  of  business  interests.  If  my 
information  is  correct  his  chief  interest — that  to  which  he  devotes 
most  of  his  time— is  the  Pantasote  Leather  Co.,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  of  which  he  is  the  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  Next  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Bowen  spoke.  Who  is  Mr. 
Bowen  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Bowen's  business  is. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  the  report  was  not  at  all  satisfactory 
to  Mr.  Bowen. 

Mr.  Bush.  No;  I  do  not  think  anyone  spoke  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  Mr.  J.  Howard  Cowperthwait.  He 
spoke.     Who  is 'he? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  he  is  a  furniture  dealer. 

The  Chairman.  His  remarks  are  rather  noncommittal.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  remarks  apparently  a  motion  to  lay  the  report  on 
the  table  was  lost  by  a  standing  vote  of  88  yeas  and  98  nays,  and 
then  it  was  recommitted.  When  your  second  report  came  in,  how- 
ever, and  its  features  were  detailed  by  yourself,  it  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  without  very  much  discussi6n? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  I  was  very  much  surprised.  I  thought  there 
would  be  a  very  animated  discussion,  but  there  was  almost  none. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  it  passed  without  much  comment.  I 
see  that  Mr.  Willcox  spoke  again,  but  his  remarks  do  not  seem  to  be 
much  more  than  of  a  general  character  in  approbation  of  it;  so  that, 
so  far  as  the  printed  record  before  us  is  concerned,  he  introduced  the 
idea  in  the  first  place,  and  closed  the  discussion  as  a  result  of  which 
it  was  adopted.  A  question  raised  apparently  at  the  first  meeting 
was  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  chamber  to  take  any 
active  part  in  endeavoring  either  to  defeat  the  passage  of  the  ship 
purchase  bill  or  to  enter  upon  a  propaganda  for  the  exploitation  of 
its  own  views  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.     Do  you  recall  that  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  You  refer  to  my  own  statement.  I  think  I  made  that 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  as  follows  from  your  remarks: 

Therefore,  even  though  our  chamber  goes  on  record  and  authorizes  the  committee 
to  take  such  action,  the  committee  will  still  use  its  discretion  as  to  whether  it  is  wise 
to  be  very  active  against  the  Alexander  bill. 

I  might  read  the  whole  of  that: 

I  want  to  say  here  in  this  preliminary  statement  that,  even  if  that  resolution  is 
maintained  and  the  committee  instructed  to  take  such  steps,  I  have  very  gave 
doubts  whether  we  shall  make  any  very  active  presentation  of  our  views  in  Wash 
ington. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  was  done  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Nothing  was  done  by  the  cnamber.  I  sent  to  the 
chamber  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  the  reports,  and  I  told  my 
secretary  to  mail  one  to  each  member  of  the  Senate — that  is,  a  copy 
of  our  first  report.  I  dictated  the  letter,  stating  that  the  report  aid 
not  express  the  views  of  the  chamber  as  it  had  not  been  adopted  by 
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the  chamber,  but  merely  expressed  the  individual  views  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  was  all  that 
was  done. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  printed  or  typewritten? 

Mr.  Bush.  My   letter   was    typewritten.    The   report    had   been 

Erinted  previously,  and  a  copy  was  placed  on  the  chair  of  each  mem- 
er  at  tne  meeting.     There  was  a  surplus  left  over,  and  I  obtained  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  from  that  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  were  printed  practically  enough 
copies  to  supply  each  member  of  the  chamber  and  each  member  of 
the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  know  how  many  were  printed.  They  always 
printed  a  surplus,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  the  report  being  more  widely 
circulated  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  know.  Of  course  all  of  the  newspapers  in  New 
York  obtained  copies.  # 

The  Chairman.  How  were  they  provided  with  copies  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  could  not  answer  that.  The  meetings  of  the  chamber 
were  open.  There  are  usually  six  or  eight  newspaper  men  there. 
They  took  down  in  shorthand  the  remarks  that  were  made,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  were  furnished  with  copies  of  that  account. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  advance  copies  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  would  not  be  sure,  but  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to 
think  that  they  did,  because  I  think  some  advance  notice  was  printed 
in  the  newspapers.  Yes;  I  remember — although  I  will  not  be  sure— 
I  think  advance  copies  were  sent  to  the  press  before  the  meeting, 
and  other  copies  were  placed  on  the  chairs  of  the  members.  They 
got  into  the  nands  of  the  newspaper  men.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  sent  out  by  Mr.  Pratt,  the  secretary,  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Pratt  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Pratt  is  the  secretary  who  carries  on  the  ordinary 
office  work  of  the  chamber. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  know  to  whom  he  gave  the  copies 
for  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  No;  that  was  office  routine  with  which  I  would  not  be 
familiar. 

The  Chairman.  Your  impression  about  the  matter  is  that  the  news- 
papers were  in  some  way  or  other  supplied  with  advance  copies  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  My  impression  is  that  I  read  an  advance  notice  of  it 
in  the  newspapers,  and  they  must,  therefore,  have  had  advance 
copies. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  second  report,  was  the  same  course  taken 
with  respect  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes,  I  think  advance  copies  were  mailed  to  each  mem- 
ber so  that  they  would  have  a  chance  to  consider  it  before  the  meet- 
ing, and  then  another  copy  was  placed  on  each  chair. 

The  Chairman.  What  further  publicity  was  given  to  the  second 
report? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  myself  did  not  do  anything,  but  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  certain  instructions  were  provided  in  the  resolution, 
that  certain  copies  be  sent  out.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  what- 
ever was  authorized  Mr.  Pratt  undoubtedly  took  care  of.    If  it  is 
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there  at  all,  it  is  in  the  final  resolution,  at  the  very  close  of  the  whole 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  that. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  can  easily  ascertain  from  Mr.  Pratt,  if  it  is  a  matter 
of  interest  to  you,  and  write  you,  but  I  do  not  know  what  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  The  resolution  is  to  the  following  effect: 

Your  committee  moves  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  approves  these 
recommendations,  and  authorizes  the  special  committee  on  the  American  merchant 
marine  in  the  foreign  trade  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  enactment  of  legislation  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  methods  outlined  in  the  foregoing  report. 

That  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  a  rising  vote  of  290  to  4. 
Apparently,  then,  you  do  not  know  of  anything  further? 

Mr.  Bush.  If  anythingfurther  was  done,  it  was  done  as  a  matter 
ot  office  routine  by  Mr.  rratt.  I  personally  felt  that  the  ship  pur- 
chase bill  had  reached  such  a  stage  here  in  Washington  that  it  was 
worse  than  foolish  for  us  to  attempt  to  have  our  views  become 
effective.     I  did  not  direct  any  action. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  speaking  about  the  action  taken,  but  I 
ask  now  about  what  effort  was  made  to  give  publicity  to  the  second 
report,  and  the  action  of  the  chamber  in  relation  thereto  ¥ 

Mr.  Bush.  So  far  as  I  personally  was  concrened,  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  when  that  report  was  taken  1  sat  down  and  stopped,  and  I  did 
not  do  anything  further.  I  know  that  there  were  a  good  many 
newspaper  men  present  there.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  all  took 
away  with  them  copies  of  the  report,  and  they  were  given  to  anyone 
who  had  a  legitimate  reason  for  asking  for  one.  Whether  Mr.  rratt 
sent  out  additional  copies  to  newspapers  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can 
easily  ascertain  that  for  you  if  it  is  a  matter  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  do  that,  and  likewise  furnish  us 
such  information  as  you  will  be  able  to  acquire  from  the  secretary  as 
to  what  effort  was  made  to  give  publicity  to  the  report. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  will  write  him  a  letter,  and  I  will  send  you  the  reply 
when  I  receive  it. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how 
many  copies  of  this  bulletin  telling  of  the  proceedings  were  published! 

Mr.  Bush.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  the  chamber  has  1,200  members, 
and  it  is  mailed  every  month  to  all  of  the  members,  and  no  doubt  a 
reasonable  surplus  is  printed  to  meet  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  further  effort  to  give  pub- 
licity to  the  action  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  remarks  you  made  a  short  time  ago  remind 
me  of  the  following  in  the  Marine  News  of  February,  1915,  to  which 
I  desire  to  call  your  attention: 

Admittedly,  one  of  the  most  successful  American  manufacturers  is  Henry  Ford,  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  company  that  last  year  paid  $10,000,000  more 
to  its  shop  wage  earners  than  it  needed  to  pay,  and  yet  made  $25,000,000  on  its  year's 
business.  The  head  of  a  company  so  generous,  and  so  successful,  naturally  is  entitled 
to  the  most  serious  attention  in  whatever  he  says  regarding  industry.  To  be  sure  his 
case  possesses  elements  peculiar  to  themselves,  and,  perhaps,  not  applicable  to  other 
industries,  at  least  to  the  same  degree.  But  his  observations,  and  particular ly  his 
conclusions,  as  to  the  best  up-to-date  lines  on  which  to  conduct  manufacturing  busi- 
ness are  worthy  of  the  most  thoughtful  consideration. 

In  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Sun,  of  Sunday,  January  24, 1915,  therefore,  with 
Roger  W.  Babson,  the  well-known  economist  and  publicist,  he  enunciated  four  facto 
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about  the  wage  question  "which,"  he  said,  "to  my  mind,  are  fundamental,  but 
about  which  we  hear  little,  namely. ' '  He  then  proceeded  to  name  the  four  facts,  one 
of  which  we  quote  for  the  benefit  of  American  shipbuilders,  and  the  possible  sugges- 
tion it  contains,  if  at  all  applicable  to  their  industry: 

"3.  Lack  of  organization  is  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the  poor  salaries  paid 
in  many  lines.    A  short  while  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  for  studying  the  conditions  of 
the  furniture  industry  of  Grand  Rapids  and  I  found  almost  every  manufacturer  mak- 
ing almost  every  kind  of  furniture.    This  lack  of  specialization  greatly  increases  costs 
and  decreases  wages.    Moreover,  instead  of  paying  a  small  commission  to  middlemen 
for  the  sale  of  their  goods — as  we  do — they  pay  huge  amounts  to  sell  their  goods. 
Why,  the  Grand  Rapids  manufacturer,  I  understand,  gets  only  about  one-third  what 
the  goods  retail  for.    This  means  that  two-thirds  goes  toward  the  expense  of  getting 
them  sold.    If  these  Grand  Rapids  manufacturers  would  get  together  and  specialize, 
reorganizing  their  selling  departments,  they  could  pay  $5  a  day  to  every  man  and 
have  as  much  profit  left  as  they  have  left  to-day." 

We  have  heard  how  a  battleship,  a  freighter,  a  ferryboat,  and  a  tugboat  may  all  be 
under  construction  at  the  one  time  in  one  of  our  coastwise  shipyards,  and  of  the  eco- 
nomic loss  resulting  from  such  a  diversification  of  employment  at  the  one  plant, 
through  reduced  efficiency.  Upon  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the  nature  of  the  carrying 
trade  requires  almost  nothing  but  great  bulk  cargo  carriers,  the  cost  of  ship  construc- 
tion has  reached  the  minimum,  comparing  favorably,  as  to  type,  with  the  foreign  cost 
of  such  vessels,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  result  would  follow  such  a  diversification  of 
work  as  obtains  in  our  coast  ship  yards.  Is  it  possible  for  our  coast  shipyards  to  special- 
ize? If  we  are  not  mistaken,  one  of  the  big  steel  shipbuilding  plants  on  our  coast  for 
some  years  has  specialized,  refusing  to  bid  on  certain  types  of  vessels  that  have  been 
found  unadapted  to  its  location,  or  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  work  that  is 
adapted  to  its  requirements.  Our  understanding  is  that  this  plant  has  been  and  is 
quite  successful.  The  question  we  wish  to  ask — rather  the  suggestion  we  wish  to 
make — is,  is  not  specialization  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  obtains  at  present  possible 
in  our  coast  shipyards? 

The  Marine  News  is  an  unceasing  advocate  of  American-built  ships  for  all  trades; 
we  would  be  delighted  to  see  conditions  obtain  in  our  shipyards  that  would  enable 
them  to  build  as  cheaply  as  foreign  yards  build,  without  impairing  the  wages  of  Ameri- 
can labor.     Perhaps  Mr.  Ford,  the  successful  automobile  builder,  has  placed  his  finger 
on  the  most  serious  obstacle  that  exists  to  successful  American  shipbuilding  for  all 
trades. 

Evidently  it  is  your  own  idea  that  the  lack  of  standardization  in 
shipbuilding  wa3  one  reason  for  the  excessive  cost  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  that  is  the  reason,  but  in  order  to  promote 
specialization,  you  have  first  to  have  a  demand  for  the  goods,  and  the 
reason  why  our  coastwise  shipyards  have  to  go  into  the  great  diver- 
sity of  construction  is  because  the  demand  for  vessel  construction  is 
so  small  that  in  order  to  keep  going  they  have  to  take  whatever  is 
offered.  If,  for  instance,  some  method  was  brought  about  which 
would  call  for  large  construction  of  some  standara  type  of  freight 
vessels,  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  would  see  the  cost  of  constructing 
such  vessels  decrease  very  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  first  essential  toward  the  reduc- 
tion of  cost  of  construction  of  ships  in  tliis  country  is  to  have  a  demand 
for  those  ships  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning,  reciting  con- 
ditions that  now  confront  us  in  the  matter  of  shipping  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  I  happened  to  read  it  at  breakfast  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  the  editorial  which  appears  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  this  morning: 
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[The  Washington  Post,  Tuesday,  Mar.  9, 1915.] 
A  DEPLORABLE   SITUATION   FOR   OUR  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Our  docks  and  railway  terminals  at  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  are  blocked  with 
freights  ready  for  export. 

Three  thousand  cars  of  wheat  at  Jersey  City  terminals  alone  are  awaiting  cargo  space 
upon  the  ocean. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  our  agricultural  products,  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
outputs  of  our  shops  and  factories,  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  products  of  our 
mills,  our  furnaces,  and  our  mines,  blockaded,  embargoed,  for  lack  of  ocean  vessels. 

What  an  object  lesson  to  the  business  men  of  the  United  States! 

What  an  object  lesson  to  the  farmers,  to  the  merchants,  to  the  manufacturers,  to  the 
workingmen,  to  the  entire  population  of  this  supposedly  free  and  independent  nation! 

What  a  rebuke  to  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  Parties,  which  have  promised 
the  country  its  own  merchant  marine  for  the  past  40  years,  and  both  of  them  failed  to 
provide  it. 

We  are  told  that  no  mail  may  go  to  Europe  for  the  next  seven  days. 

We  are  told  that  no  steamships  will  be  available  for  a  week  to  transport  our  ship- 
ments destined  for  western  Europe. 

We  are  waiting  for  vessels  owned  by  our  commercial  competitors  to  move  our  com- 
modities to  foreign  markets. 

What  a  deplorable  situation  for  the  most  powerful  Republic  of  the  globe. 

And  our  legislators  listen  to  the  siren  song  of  foreign  snipping  combines,  and  foreign 
financial  interests,  and  the  domestic  representatives  of  these,  and  keep  tight  the 
shackles  upon  the  growth  and  development  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  lime  that  our  people  change  all  this. 

It  is  time  the  business  of  this  country  be  made  independent  of  its  foreign  competi- 
tors for  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Canada  has  just  established  the  service  of  a  line  of  18  steamships  from  Halifax  to 
France. 

New  York,  the  shipping  metropolis  of  the  world,  waits  for  British,  French,  and  other 
foreign  vessels  to  relieve  it  from  freight  congestion. 

It  is  time  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  demand  that  Congress  legislate  for 
them,  and  not  for  the  financial,  commercial,  industrial,  and  shipping  combines  of 
Europe. 

This  question  of  an  American  merchant  marine  is  a  national  question  to  be  solved 
by  and  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  a  question  for  foreign  nations,  for  the  domestic  agents  of  foreign  nations,  for 
the  representatives  of  foreign  interests  to  advise  in  or  to  interfere  with. 

The  United  States  needs  its  own  merchant  marine;  it  needs  it  now;  it  will  need  it 
every  week,  every  month,  every  year  of  the  future  time,  and  no  political  party  nor  any 
political  leader  that  opposes  such  marine  can  be  regarded  as  pro-American  in  sucn 
action  or  such  views. 

Mr.  Bush,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  this.  Take 
the  statement  with  which  it  is  introduced,  namely,  that  our  docks 
and  railway  terminals  at  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  are  blocked  with 
freights  ready  for  export.  You  ought  to  be  competent  to  speak 
about  that.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that 
statement  ? 

Mr.  'Bush.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  blocked.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  cargo  space. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  own  business? 

Mr.  Bush.  In  our  own  terminal  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bush.  We  have  had  a  very  active  export  movement,  but  we 
have  not  at  any  time  been  blocked.  Our  chief  congestion  in  our 
freight  yards  has  been  for  cars  of  freight  going  to  the  western  coast 
by  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamsnip  Line.  We  had  several 
hundred  cars  of  freight  blocked  for  them.  But  I  do  not  know  that 
we  would  be  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question  intelligently, 
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because  naturally  only  such  freight  is  ordered  to  our  terminal  as  is 
desired  by  the  steamship,  or  as  is  permitted  for  the  vessels  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  use  the  term  "permitted."  They  issue  a  permit.  If 
a  certain  vessel  is  on  berth,  and  if  300  cars  of  freight  are  intended  to 
go  on  that  vessel  of  500,  tne  agents  issue  a  permit  saying  that  they 
will  receive  that  freight,  so  that  a  great  mass  of  freight  is  not  thrown 
down  upon  the  terminal  in  New  iork,  thus  compelling  the  steam- 
ship people  to  dig  out  from  under.  That  is  not  the  way.  That  is 
not  tne  way  the  business  is  done.  Only  such  freight  is  brought  to  the 
terminal  as  cargo  space  exists  for.  So  I  do  not  think  our  own  con- 
dition would  be  an  intelligent  answer  to  that  question.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  good  deal  more  congestion  than  our  terminal 
would  show. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  congestion  did  exist  in  business  that  passed 
through  your  terminal,  where  would  it  exhibit  itself  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  It  would  exhibit  itself  in  two  places.  There  might  be 
some  congestion  actually  in  our  yards.  The  steamship  agents  might 
have  accepted  more  freight  than  they  could  actually  move  in  the 
tonnage  at  their  command.  That  sometimes  happens.  For  instance, 
some  vessels  may  be  sunk,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co.  not  long  since.  They  had  one  of  their  new  vessels 
sink.  You  mav  have  noticed  it.  It  sank  off  the  coast.  We  had 
several  hundrea  cars  of  freight  waiting  for  that  vessel,  but  the  vessel 
was  removed  from  the  trade,  and  at  the  moment  there  was  no  other 
vessel  to  take  her  place,  and  therefore  there  was  congestion  for  two 
or  three  weeks. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  was  she  removed  from  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  She  was  run  into  by  a  schooner  off  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  sank.  There  was  no  vessel  to  take  her  place.  That  might  hap- 
pen, but  as  a  rule  there  would  not  be  actual  congestion.  A  man 
wanting  to  ship  his  freight  might  not  be  able  to  obtam  space,  and  the 
freight  would  te  held  back  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  railroad  companies  would 
probably  find  some  cheaper  place  in  which  to  store  their  cars  than  in 
your  yards  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  The  freight  actually  might  not  be  shipped  at  all.  It 
might  not  get  on  the  wheels. 

The  Chairman.  But  apparently  the  writer  of  the  editorial  is 
speaking  about  freight  that  actually  got  on  the  way,  and  which  it 
was  found  impossible  to  handle  at  the  terminals. 

Mr.  Bush.  1  have  no  doubt  there  is  some  freight  of  that  character 
in  the  New  Jersey  yards  of  the  railroads,  but  I  should  gather  that 
those  were  general  statements  rather  than  specific. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  evident.  I  wanted,  if  I  could,  to  get 
from  you  the  specific  information  about  the  matters. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  anyone  in  this  country 
to  compile  specific  information;  because,  for  instance,  a  man  back  in 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis  may  have  a  mass  of  grain  which  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  ship  if  he  could  get  it  on  board  a  vessel,  but  he  will  not  take 
the  chance  of  putting  that  on  wheels  until  he  has  some  reasonable  cer- 
tainty of  getting  it  on  a  vessel  in  New  York,  so  the  freight  never  gets 
to  a  point  where  it  can  enter  into  any  congestion. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  that  condition  does 
as  a  matter  of  fact  exist  ?  I  should  think  your  business  would  be  such 
that  you  would  be  able  to  inform  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Bush.  Of  course  our  business  has  to  do  with  the  freight  after  it 
actually  reaches  New  York.  My  business  would  not  indicate  that, 
but  I  am  told  by  steamship  men  that  there  is  a  very  large  volume  of 
freight  which  could  be  shipped  to  belligerent  countries — to  European 
countries — but  which  there  is  no  tonnage  to  move.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  about  this  specific  statement 
of  fact,  that  3,000  cars  of  wheat  at  the  Jersey  City  terminals  alone  are 
awaiting  cargo  space  upon  the  ocean  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of 
wheat  in  cars  at  the  terminals  there  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  would  have  no  information  of  that.  We  do  not  handle 
grain. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  about  the  statement  that  we 
are  told  that  no  mail  may  go  to  Europe  for  the  next  seven  days  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  only  know  the  newspaper  report  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  mail  vessels  this  week.  No  doubt  that  has  been  due  to  the 
recent  tying  up  of  vessels  in  the  English  ports. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  statement  that  we  are  told  that  for  a 
week  no  steamships  will  be  available  to  transport  our  shipments 
destined  for  western  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  correct  statement.  I  think  there 
are  freight  vessels  leaving  every  day.  I  think  that  shortage  of  ves- 
sels is  duo  to  mail  carriers.  La  fact,  I  read  that  statement,  and  I 
turned  to  the  advertisements  of  the  mail  carrying  lines  to  see  what 
the  condition  was,  and  I  noticed  that  the  American  Line,  which 
ordinarily  sails  its  vessels  every  week,  had  advertised  that  two  of 
them  would  sail  within  two  days  of  each  other,  showing  that  there 
had  been  a  tie-up  on  the  other  side,  and  they  were  going  forward, 
and  in  order  to  turn  them  around  and  get  them  off  they  were  being 
sailed  two  days  apart. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  can  not  proceed  with  the  regularity 
with  which  they  would  like  to  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  No;  that  is  the  reason. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  about  the  statement  that 
Canada  has  Just  established  a  service  of  a  line  of  18  steamships  from 
Halifax  to  Prance  1 

Mr.  Bush.  I  only  know  the  newspaper  statements  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  18  government  ships  apparently  owned  by 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  think  they  are  owned  by  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  vou  understand  that  to  mean  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  understand  from  the  newspaper  reports  that  a  line 
is  to  be  established  there  to  carry  forward  supplies,  war  supplies  and 
food,  and  the  newspaper  account  which  I  read  stated  that  tne  British 
Government  had  agreed  to  guarantee  that  the  vessels  would  be  forth- 
coming to  maintain  the  service.  The  British  Government  has  a 
great  many  vessels  under  requisition  as  transports. 
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The  Chairman.  This  says  that  Canada  has  just  established  that 
line. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  believe  that.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it.     I  should  doubt  the  accuracy  of  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  gathered  from  the  editorial  at  least  that  not 
only  was  the  situation  not  improving  at  all,  but  that  it  was  apparently 
getting  worse  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  believe  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  the  thing  on  which  I 
.take  issue  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  advocating  the  shipping  bill 
is  that  they  devote  all  their  time  to  reciting  facts  which  every  one 
knows.  We  all  know  those  facts.  The  mere  recitation  of  those  facts 
which  produce  upon  the  mind  of  the  man  in  the  West  a  picture  of 
congestion,  which  he  does  not  understand,  is  of  no  avail.  He  merely 
knows  that  he  can  not  get  rid  of  his  goods.  That  does  not  answer 
the  problem  at  all.     The  problem  is  how  to  correct  the  difficulty. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  was  not  speaking  about  the  methods  of  solution, 
but  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  rendered  more  acute  the  situation  which 
back  in  the  month  of  January  your  chamber  of  commerce  felt  called 
for  some  solution. 

Mr.  Bush.  While  we  may  differ  as  to  whether  or  not  there  are 
3,000  cars  of  wheat,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  that 
there  is  a  very  severe  congestion  of  freight  destmed  to  northern 
European  countries,  and  I  tnink  there  are  a  great  many  reasons  for 
the  high  rates.  Whether  the  reasons  justify  tne  rates  tnat  are  being 
charged  I  do  not  know,  but  those  facts  recited  in  that  editorial  are 
substantially  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  freight  destined  for  northern 
European  ports.  Is  the  situation  any  better  so  far  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  No. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  really  extends  to  all  foreign  trade  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  It  extends  to  practically  all  foreign  trade,  because  some 
belligerent  countries  have  their  ports  absolutely  closed.  That  has 
thrown  an  enormous  tonnage  through  some  of  the  neutral  ports  that 
are  not  equipped  to  handle  so  large  a  tonnage.  Many  neutral  ports 
are  tied  up  with  war  preparations. 

The  Chairman.  It  mvolves  the  South  American  trade,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  believe  it  seriously  involves  the  South  American 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  That  trade  heretofore  has  been  very  largely 
handled  by  foreign  ships,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Almost  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  a  great  many  of  those  ships  been  taken 
out  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
service,  but  I  have  talked  very  often  with  people  who  are  very  active 
in  the  South  American  trade,  who  are  related  to  me  by  ties  of  family, 
and  who  have  no  reason  to  hide  anything  from  me,  and  they  have  told 
me  that  there  has  been  cargo  space  practically  all  the  time  for  South 
American  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  an  organization  known  as  the 
National  Marine  League  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Very  casually;  only  by  name. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  about  it  ? 
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Mr.  Bush.  Practically  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  an  invitation  to  become  a  member 
of  that  organization  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes.  I  remember  receiving  a  printed  circular.  I  did 
notjoin. 

Tne  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  did? 

Mr.  Bush.  No;  I  know  practically  nothing  about  it  except  that 
there  was  passed  across  my  desk  an  invitation  to  join,  and  I  think 
that  while  I  was  here  in  Washington  before,  I  read  some  newspaper 
comment  about  somebody  from  that  organization  having  appeared 
before  you.     I  know  nothing  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  anyone  has  appeared  who  has 
referred  in  any  way  to  that. 

Mr.  Bush,  rerhaps  I  am  in  error.  Perhaps  I  am  thinking  of  some 
other  organization. 

The  Chairman.  I  refer  to  the  National  Marine  League. 

Mr.  Bush.  Is  that  the  one  where  Mr.  Clyde's  name  appears  at  the 
head? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  was  thinking  of  another  organization.  Yes;  I  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  ioin  tnat. 

The  Chairman.  I  snow  you  this  document,  which  is  marked 
"Bush  Exhibit  No.  2,"  and  1  ask  you  if  you  recognize  that  as  a  copy 
of  the  invitation  which  you  received. 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes.  I  received  one,  and  I  also  received  a  second  let- 
ter.    I  did  not  reply  to  this. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Bush  Exhibit  No.  2. 
new  york  invitation 

William  P.  Clyde  Robert  M.  Thompson  August  Belmont  Edmund  L.  Baylies 
A.  A.  Raven  Frederick  H.  Allen  and  P.  H.  W.  Ross  realizing  that  the  greatest 
handicap  to  the  growth  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  the  lack  of  an  American 
Merchant  Marine  ask  that  will  aid  in  an  effort  to  rectify  this  condition  by 

becoming  a  member  of  The  National  Marine  League  and  by  contributing  to  its  cause 

The  work  of  the  League  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  elected 
from  the  founder  membership  holders,  of  whom  there  will  be  five  hundred 

In  extending  this  invitation  it  is  desired  to  secure  an  influential  body  representa- 
tive of  the  commercial  and  financial  interests  of  the  country,  whose  members  are 
interested  in  the  economic  and  industrial  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  who  will  aid  the 
work  of  the  League  by  a  contribution  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each 

The  business  interests  of  New  York  should  be  represented  in  this  body  of  five 
hundred  by  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  whom  is  invited  to 

become  one 

The  League  purposes  to  arouse  the  nation  to  the  necessity  of  American  maritime 
development,  with  the  consequent  expansion  of  foreign  trade  as  the  greatest  factor  in 
increasing  the  country's  wealth.  Every  one  is  to  be  taught  that  this  expansion  is  a 
matter  of  personal  welfare  as  it  is  the  only  trade  bringing  new  money  into  the  country 
thus  making  possible  the  increased  growth  of  domestic  commerce  and  industry 

The  National  League  funds  will  be  expended  in  popularizing  through  the  organ- 
ization of  branches  and  by  publicity  work  the  conviction  of  the  imperative  necessity 
of  an  American  Merchant  Marine  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  created  a  public 
demand  for  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  permanent  legislation  that  will  restore  the 
American  flag  to  a  commanding  place  in  the  world's  shipping  and  make  possible  this 
country's  maritime  development 

Branch  leagues  are  to  be  organized  in  the  twelve  Federal  Banking  Districts  to  cany 
on  district  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  National  League 
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Acceptance  of  this  invitation  should  be  accompanied  by  a  check  for  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  made  payable  to  the  National  Marine  League,  and  sent  in  the  en- 
closed envelope  to  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  New  York  City,  who  will  acknowledge 
the  receipt  thereof 

Acceptance  confers  life  membership  in  both  the  National  League  and  in  the  New 
York  District  League  without  further  dues 

Membership  can  be  taken  in  the  name  of  a  firm  if  so  desired 

A  reply  to  this  invitation  will  be  appreciated 

The  Chairman.  You  received  a  second  letter? 

Mr.  Bush.  A  follow-up  letter. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  did  that  come  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  It  bore  the  same  names  at  the  head  of  it.  I  have  for- 
gotten by  whom  it  was  signed. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  measure  of  success  attended 
this  particular  organization,  the  National  Marine  League  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  only  know  that  I  received  an  invitation  and  a  follow- 
up  letter,  and  that  on  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  decided  not  to  join. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  talked  with  anybody  about  the  organi- 
zation ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  the  real  moving  spirits  in  the 
matter  are  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  No.  I  do  not  know.  I  wondered  who  they  were. 
Some  of  the  names  there  did  not  impress  me  as  being  names  of  men 
who  were  very  definitely  interested  in  steamship  matters.  Mr.  Clyde 
is  a  very  experienced  and  very  able  man,  a  man  of  very  high  stand- 
ing, but  he  is  not  in  very  good  health. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  been  particularly  active  in  the  shipping 
business  for  some  years,  has  he  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  No;  he  is  a  man  of  advanced  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  naturally  look  for  some  one  else  to 
whom  to  attribute  activity  in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  that  is  my  thought. 

The  Chairman.  And  among  those  whose  names  appear  on  the 
invitation,  who  would  you  think  would  be  most  likely  to  be  informed 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  have  forgotten  the  names.  I  will  look  at  it  again. 
fAfter  examining  Bush  Exhibit  No.  2.]  Some  of  these  names  I  do  not 
know;  I  do  not  Know  what  the  activities  of  the  men  are.  But  those 
whose  names  I  do  know  do  not  impress  me  as  being  men  who  would 
be  particularly  active  in  shipping  matters.  At  the  time  I  wondered 
why  they  were  interested. 

The  Chairman.  They  evidently  contemplate  accumulating  quite  a 
nice  little  fund  of  money  to  carry  on  their  work,  of  whatever  character 
it  may  be. 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes,  I  understand  so.  If  I  recall  it,  the  statement  is 
made  that  it  is  to  be  a  campaign  of  general  education  to  be  carried  on. 
That  has  been  found  necessary  in  a  great  many  of  the  great  public 
questions  in  this  country.  I  know  that  I  was  cnairman  of  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  an  association  that  carried  on  a  very  wide  campaign 
of  education  before  the  currency  law  was  passed.  We  did  not  attempt 
to  exert  any  influence  here  in  Washington,  but  we  did  attempt  to 
arouse  the  people  of  the  country  to  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  our 
currency  laws,  and  quite  a  substantial  amount  of  money  was  raised 
and  expended,  and  I  think  it  produced  a  great  deal  of  good.  If  this 
campaign  should  be  carried  on  along  those  lines,  and  they  should 
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not  attempt  to  come  down  here  and  conduct  any  lobbying  for  selfish 
interests,  it  would  be  a  very  useful  thing. 

The  Chairman.  They  look,  apparently,  to  a  membership  of  500, 
each  of  the  members  to  contribute  $250? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  $125,000.  That  would 
be  guite  a  substantial  fund  for  educational  purposes,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  If  it  is  expended  absolutely  properly,  without  any  im- 
proper expenditure,  even  then  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  an  amount 
of  $125,000  will  go,  simply  in  straight-out  printing  and  publicity 
pamphlets.  There  are  a  great  many  people  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  is  known  to  be  available,  I  know  that  it 
will  go  rapidly,  a  good  deal  like  a  political  campaign  fund. 

Mr.  Bush.  If  it  is  expended  in  an  absolutely  proper  way,  it  will 
also  go  quickly. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  are  a  good  many  volunteer  organiza- 
tions of  that  general  character  in  the  country,  are  there  not,  which  are 
engaged  in  various  propagandas  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  know  of  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Take  the  Civic  Federation,  for  example. 
That  is  a  permanent  organization  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  necessarily  expends  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  attempting  to  educate  public  sentiment  along  various  lines  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  but  the  Civic  Federation  has  somewhat  different 
ideals.  The  Civic  Federation's  prime  object,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
promote  harmony  in  the  relationship  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes;  but  they  are  advocating  a  great  many 
specific  reforms  in  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes.  They  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  work,  in  my 
judgment. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Undoubtedly.  I  have  personally  the  high- 
est admiration  for  that  organization;  but  I  say  that  they  are  doing  that 
and  spending  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  spending  it  in  a  perfectly 
legitimate  way. 

Mr.  Bush.  If  this  enterprise  here  is  carried  on  along  the  lines  of  the 
Civic  Federation  or  many  other  movements  of  that  kind,  it  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

Senator  Sutherland  Of  course  I  do  not  know  anything  about  this 
organization ;  I  simply  read  over  their  letter;  but  there  does  not  occur 
to  me  to  be  anything  objectionable  in  the  thing  they  are  undertaking 
to  do,  namely,  to  build  up  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Bush.  It  all  comes  down  to  a  question  of  how  the  money  is 
expended. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Am  I  correct  when  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  objected  to  any  policy  of 
subsidizing  the  American  merchant  marine  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  My  opinion  is  that  in  previous  years  the  question  of 
subsidy  has  been  before  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  num- 
ber of  times,  and  that  it  has  always  been  voted  down.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  chamber  for  a  good  many  years.    I  have  not  been 
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particularly  active  in  it  because  I  have  been  one  of  the  directors  of  one 
of  the  executive  committees  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association. 
I  had  not  been  particularly  active  in  the  meetings  of  the  chamber  until 
Mr.  Low  asked  me  to  become  the  chairman  of  this  special  committee. 
I  do  not  think  I  attended  the  meetings  in  previous  years  when  this 
question  came  up. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  the  question  of  subsidy  has  come  up  in 
the  chamber? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  am  told  so. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Prior  to  the  condition  that  exists  now; 
prior  to  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  am  told  so. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  specific  propositions  looking  to  a  sub- 
sidy have  been  presented  to  the  chamber  and  have  been  voted  on  at 
different  times  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  So  I  am  told. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  have  been  defeated  by  a  substantial 
majority,  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  have  only  been  told  this  has  been  voted  down.  After 
my  first  report  the  statement  was  freely  made  to  me  by  a  number  of 
people  that  we  would  never  get  through  the  chamber  any  subsidy 

Proposition.     That  was  the  general  statement  made  to  me.     I  was  in 
opes  that  the  first  report  was  going  to  be  adopted  when  I  put  it 
in,  and  I  did  not  hope  that  the  second  would  be  adopted. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  has  been 
a  change  of  sentiment  recently  among  tne  membership  of  the  chamber 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  there  has  been  a  change  of  sentiment,  not  only 
among  the  membership  but  all  over  the  country.  My  sentiment 
has  changed. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  will  confine  it  to  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
We  understand  you  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  sentiment  in  the 
chamber  of  commerce  in  favor  of  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Bush.  My  impression  would  be  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
chamber  has  changed  in  view  of  the  present  crisis.  I  believe  that 
they  have  realized  that  something  should  be  done,  and  they  do  not 
believe  that  anything  can  be  done  unless  by  some  measure  of  Gov- 
ernment aid,  tnrough  subvention. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  chamber  as  between  the  two  propositions,  first,  the  payment  of  a 
subsidy,  and,  second,  the  Government  ownership  of  ships  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  the  sentiment  of  the  chamber  was  absolutely 
united  against  the  Government  ownership  of  ships. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  between  the  two  propositions,  would 
there  be  a  decided  preference  for  a  policy  of  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  the  members  feel  that  the  cost  of  operating  has 
got  to  be  equalized,  whatever  method  we  adopt,  and  it  would  be 
equalized  just  as  surely  through  the  Government  loss  if  the  Govern- 
ment owned  the  ships,  as  it  would  be  by  a  subvention  j  and  that  if 
Government  ownership  is  permitted,  while  it  will  not  drive  out  of  ex- 
istence, perhaps,  the  vessels  already  built,  it  will  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  by  private  capital  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
Government  will  extend  the  relief. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  The  fact  that  the  Government  itself  was 
engaged  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade  would  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
cdfcirage  private  capital  from  engaging  in  that  same  field  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  That  would  be  my  very  positive  judgment. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  say  there  has  to  be  a  loss  whether  the 
trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Government  or  by  private  individuals. 
What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  there  Would  be  a  greater  loss 
if  carried  on  by  the  Government  than  if  carried  on  by  private  indi- 
viduals? 

Mr.  Bush.  In  my  judgment  there  would  be  a  greater  loss  if  oper- 
ated by  the  Government. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is,  vour  observation  would  be  that  the 
Government  engaging  in  private  business  can  not  do  it  as  efficiently 
with  the  same  amount  of  money  as  private  capital  can  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  believe  it  can,  although  I  do  not  base  my 
objections  to  the  shipping  bill  upon  that  ground;  because  I  think  we 
could  get  into  a  very  heated  debate  with  gentlemen  favoring  the 
shipping  bill  on  that,  without  accomplishing  a  great  amount  of  good. 

senator  Sutherland.  You  could  not  get  into  any  heated  debate 
with  me  upon  it.  You  started  in  a  little  while  ago  to  say  that  within 
a  couple  of  weeks  you  had  changed  your  own  mind  on  the  question 
of  subsidy — I  do  not  mean  within  the  last  two  weeks,  of  course,  but 
within  that  period  of  time  of  which  you  spoke — and  I  think  you 
were  about  to  give  the  reasons  that  had  moved  you  to  a  change  of 
sentiment.     I  wish  you  would  state  the  reasons  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  I  changed 
within  two  or  three  weeks.  I  think  it  took  a  longer  period  than 
that.  I  stated  that  when  I  first  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  this 
committee  I  believed  that  it  was  an  economically  sound  policy  for 
us  to  content  ourselves  with  being  a  nation  of  producers  and  in 
hauling  our  merchandise  to  the  seaboard. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  was  your  original  sentiment  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  That  was  my  state  01  mind  when  I  became  chairman 
of  this  committee.  Then  we  were  confronted  with  the  war  situation, 
and  I  realized  that  something  should  be  done,  and  I  thought  that 
the  method  which  we  suggested  of  creating  a  guaranty,  if  it  could 
be  operated  without  any  loss  to  the  Government  would  reduce  the 
interest  charge  which  the .  steamship  men  would  have  to  pay  for 
their  capital,  and  would  help  equalize  the  conditions  in  that  way,  and 
I  wanted  to  recommend  just  as  little  subsidy  as  possible.  I  wanted 
to  see  if  we  could  not  get  into  it  without  a  substantial  subsidy. 
Then  during  the  two  weeks  between  those  two  reports  I  began  to 
feel  that  there  was  a  very  intense  pressure  from  the  interior  cities  in 
the  country  demanding  that  something  be  done  to  create  more  ships 
and  tonnage  to  relieve  them  of  the  commodities  which  they  had  to 
sell.  I  realized  that,  living  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  they 
had  no  definite  interest  in  snipping  matters  and  no  definite  know1  edge 
about  them,  and  in  many  cases  they  simply  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
their  merchandise.  They  could  not  understand  why  it  was  being 
held  up.  I  realized  that  that  pressure  of  the  great  American  people 
must  call  for  some  answer,  and  I  felt  that  unless  some  constructive 
program,  which  would  enable  private  capital  to  get  into  that  field 
ana  really  solve  it  intelligently  and  wisely,  were  adopted,  the  pressure 
might  result  in  forcing  the  Government  into  that  field,  which  I  feared 
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would  result  in  a  disastrous  failure.    Those  were  the  influences  which 
brought  me  to  the  frame  of  mind  of  recommending  our  last  report. 

Senator  Sutherland.  We  have  some  American-owned  ships  under 
the  American  flag,  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  We  have  more  at  the  present  time  than  we  had  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  yar,  of  course. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  we  have  always  had  some  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  We  always  have  had  a  limited  number. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  know  whether  those  have  been 
operated  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  can  not  believe  that  they  have  been  operated  at  & 
loss,  else  they  would  not  have  continued  as  many  years  as  they  have; 
but  the  service  has  not  grown  and  expanded,  except,  I  think,  in  trades 
like  that  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  where  they  have  a  special  business 
supporting  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  if  you  can,  why 
it  is  that  those  ships  which  were  under  the  American  flag  and  in 
operation  prior  to  the  war,  of  limited  number,  have  been  able  to 
operate  at  all  ?  Why  is  it  that  those  ships  can  continue,  but  that  no 
additional  ships  can  be  put  into  the  same  service? 

Mr.  Bush.  1  think  you  will  have  to  analyze  each  separate  service 
to  understand  the  reason.  For  instance,  1  think  the  establishment 
by  Mr.  Hill  of  a  line  of  ships  across  the  Pacific  had  behind  it  some 
national  pride.  They  were  financed  by  the  railroad  companies.  I 
think  there  was  a  special  reason;  but  I  believe  it  was  not  found  to  be 
sufficiently  profitable  to  encourage  them  to  go  ahead  with  it.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  there  have  been  special  reasons.  1  do 
not  believe  that  as  an  outsider  I  can  do  anything  more  than' to  volun- 
teer guesses  which  I  think  would  not  be  very  nelpful.  There  have 
been  a  limited  number  of  services  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Your  guess  would  be  better  than  mine,  and 
therefore  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  in  your  judgment  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  comparatively  few  ships  that  are  operating  in  the  foreign  trade 
under  the  American  flag  are  able  to  do  so  because  of  peculiar  reasons 
in  each  case  that  would  not  apply  to  ships  that  were  generally  en- 
gaged in  that  trade  ? 

Sir.  Bush.  It  is  my  judgment  that  there  are  peculiar  reasons.  For 
instance,  take  the  Ward  fine  service  to  Cuba.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Ward  Line  receives  some  fairly  substantial  payment  for  carrying 
the  mails.  I  am  merely  guessing  about  this,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  a  very  profitable  fine  of  inquiry  for  you. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think,  as  I  understand  you,  that  if  we 
could  manufacture  in  American  shipyards  a  greater  number  of  vessels, 
and  have  them  all  of  a  standard  type,  it  would  tend  to  equalize  the 
diff erence  in  the  expense  of  operating  snips  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  have  a  great  acal  of  confidence  that  if  we  could  bring 
about  conditions  where  there  would  be  year  after  year  a  substantial 
tonnage  of  freight  vessels  constructed  in  American  shipyards,  the  cost 
would  be  nearly  equalized.  I  have  known  of  a  good  many  cases 
where  we  have  paid  higher  wages  in  this  country  and  vet  have  com- 
peted with  foreigners,  and  it  nas  always  been  an  influence  on  my 
mind  that  if  we  could  equalize  these  construction  costs  through  the 
reduction  of  our  costs  ana  through  the  probable  advance  of  European 
costs  because  of  war  conditions,  the  Government  would  be  warranted 
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in  equalizing  those  co9ts  during  the  development  period;  because  if 
we  ultimately  reached  the  point  where  they  could  be  equalized  or 
nearly  equalized,  we  could  get  into  the  business  of  constructing  yes- 
sels  in  tnk  country  in  competition  with  those  nations  of  the  world 
that  now  build  them,  and  that  is  something  worth  encouraging. 

Senator  Suthekland.  That  is  what  I  was  asking  about.  If  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  adopt  some  plan  of  giving 
substantial  assistance  to  the  American  merchant  marine,  that  of 
itself  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  ships  engaged 
in  the  ocean  carrying  trace,  and  that  would  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  ships  that  would  be  built  in  our  own  yards,  and  as  I  under- 
stand it,  it  is  your  idea  that  after  a  while,  as  the  number  of  ships 
made  in  our  own  yards  increased,  we  would  come  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  point  where  we  could  compete  with  other  countries  in  making 
ships. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  believe  we  can  compete  ultimately  if  we  get  that 
business  established  on  a  large  enough  scale.  I  believe  tnat  the 
machine  work  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  construction  of  vessel 
property,  once  it  is  standardized  and  put  on  the  wholesale  basis,  is 
sucn  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  compete  with 
foreign  yards. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  in  order  to  reach  that  point — — 

Mr.  Bush.  We  have  to  pass  through  the  development  period. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  must  be  some  sort  of  aid  from  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  it  is  hopeless  unless  some  sort  of  aid  is  extended. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  at 

E resent  a  good  deal  of  freight  destined  for  export  that  was  being 
eld  up  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  am  so  informed. 

Senator  Sutherland.  To  what  is  that  due  ?  Is  it  due  to  a  lack 
of  ships  or  to  a  lack  of  facilities  for  handling  the  ships,  or  to  both 
causes,  or  to  some  other  cause  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  It  is  due  to  a  lack  of  ships,  but  the  lack  of  ships  is 
very  lanjely  increased  by  the  inability  to  handle  the  ships  in  foreign 
ports.    It  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  facilities  in  our  own  ports. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  the  ships  that  are  now  engaged  in  the 
ocean  carrying  trade,  that  are  not  either  tied  up  in  our  own  ports  or 
taken  over  by  the  belligerent  countries  into  the  military  service  in 
some  way,  could  go  ana  come  with  the  same  facility  as  in  times  of 
peace,  would  there  be  any  lack  of  ships  f 

Mr.  Bush.  No,  there  would  not;  and  I  think,  even  further  than 
that,  if  you  could  turn  around  the  vessels  in  European  ports  and 
avoid  the  delays  there,  there  would  be  such  an  increase  in  tonnage 
that  it  would  go  a  very  long  distance  toward  relieving  the  present 
conditions. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  ships  are  held  in  the 
ports  of  England  for  a  very  great  length  of  time,  unable  to  unload 
their  cargoes  because  of  a  lack  of  unloading  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  have  been  told  very  serious  delays  occur;  sometimes 
six  to  eight  weeks,  in  some  instances. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Suppose  you  had  more  ships,  would  that 
remedy  the  difficulty! 
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Mr.  Bush.  It  would  only  put  afloat  a  certain  amount  more  of  ton- 
nage, but  they  would  "ball  up"  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  might  get  more  started  from  this  end, 
but  after  a  while  the  deadlock  would  again  arise  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  ships  could  not  be  unloaded  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Undoubtedly,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
some  smaller  ports  to  which  vessels  could  be  diverted.  But  all  of  the 
great  ports  01  Europe  are  terribly  congested,  I  am  told. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  that  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  congestion? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  that  is  the  principal  cause.  Of  course  the  with- 
drawal from  service  of  a  great  many  of  the  vessels  which  are  now 
engaged  under  Government  charter  abroad  is  a  great  cause,  but  I 
think  the  principal  cause  at  the  present  time  is  congestion  in  the 
foreign  ports. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Suppose  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  were  to  buy  some  of  those  ships  that  are  now  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  and  should  put  them  into  the  service,  would  that  help  the 
situation  any?  Would  they  be  any  more  ready  to  unload  them  in 
f  oreignports  than  now  when  they  are  privately  owned  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  can  not  see  that  it  would  make  any  difference  at  all. 
In  fact  I,  for  one,  would  have  been  willing  to  go  a  long  way  along 
radical  lines  if  I  could  have  seen  that  the  experiment  of  Government 
ownership  would  be  of  any  advantage,  but  I  was  not  willing  to  vote 
in  my  individual  capacity  to  commit  the  Government  to  some  such 
experiment  as  that  unless  there  should  be  some  proof  forthcoming 
that  it  would  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  holding  up  of  the 
mail  ships? 
Mr.  Bush.  I  think  there  have  been  various  causes. 
Senator  Sutherland.  Give  us  some  of  them. 
Mr.  Bush.  In  the  first  place,  take  a  vessel  like  the  Olympic.    She 
is  so  valuable  and  so  large  that  they  can  not  obtain  insurance  upon 
her.     Ordinarily  she  would  be  engaged  in  the  European  trade  to-aay, 
even  under  war  conditions,  if  sne  could  be  insured.     That  is  one 
reason. 

The  Chairman.  Can  she  not  get  insurance  at  the  Government 
bureau  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Franklin  told  me  as  to  the  Olympic,  when  I  asked 
him  specifically  where  she  was,  that  she  was  at  Belfast,  laid  up  there 
to  remain  until  probably  after  the  war.     He  said  that  while  he  could 
get  some  insurance,  he  could  not  get  enough.     I  think  that  is  one 
reason.    The  second  reason  is  that  in  the  transport  of  troops,  of  course 
they  necessarily  prefer  the  passenger  ships,  and  there  have  been  a 
great  many  of  those  withdrawn  from  the  service.     I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  campaign  at  the  Dardanelles,  if  they  intend  to  transport 
troops  there,  is  going  to  withdraw  other  passenger  steamers  from  the 
service.     A  third  reason  has  been  the  congestion  of  ports,  and  that 
disturbs  the  regularity  of  sailings.     As  I  pointed  out,  two  American 
boats  that  should  sail  a  week  apart  are  advertised  to  sail  two 
apart  next  week.     A  fourth    reason   undoubtedly  has   bee 
so-called  blockade  by  German  submarines,  which  has  to  some 
interfered  with  the  service.     I  think  probably  that  is  the  least 
reasons. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  If  the  Government  were  engaged  in  the 
shipping  business,  it  would  not  be  able,  would  it,  to  purchase  the 
ships  that  have  been  pressed  into  the  military  service  of  the  belligerent 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  No. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  it  purchased  the  other  ships,  like  the 
Olympic,  for  example,  is  it  probable  that  the  Government  would  be 
able  to  handle  them  any  better  than  the  present  owners  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  can  not  see  that  the  Government  can  bring  any  meas- 
ure of  relief  to  the  situation. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  suppose  that  of  course  in  the  matter  of 
insurance  the  Government  could  operate  the  ships  without  taking 
out  any  insurance  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  The  Government  could  take  a  vessel  like  the  Olympic. 
I  mention  her  simply  because  she  is  fresh  in  my  mind.  I  presume  she 
is  the  single  example  of  that  particular  type. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  if  the  Government  did  that,  then  the 
Government  tfould  be  taking  the  risk  of  the  operation  of  the  ship 
which  the  owners  of  the  ship  now  want  to  put  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
insurance  companies! 

Mr.  Bush.  And  she  would  be  no  possible  good,  because  she  does 
not  carry  freight.  I  was  talking  with  a  prominent  ship  constructor 
of  England,  who  has  spent  his  lifetime  in  that  business,  about  the 
steamship  Vaterland,  tne  big  German  ship  about  which  we  h$ve 
heard  so  much  talk.  He  asked  me  how  much  freight  I  supposed  she 
carried.  I  made  a  guess,  and  how  many  tons  do  you  think  she  would 
carry? 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bush.  He  has  crossed  on  her  twice,  and  he  was  the  general 
manager  of  the  Harland  &  Wolff  Co.  He  said  that  she  had  room  for 
300  tons  of  freight — just  a  little  express. 

The  Chairman.  She  was  built  for  passenger  service. 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  how  about  the  Olympic  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  In  a  measure  that  is  true  of  the  Olympic.  She  may 
cany  a  little  more. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  think  that  was  made  very  clear  by  Mr.  Sickel, 
of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  that,  in  a  general  way,  their  ships 
would  not  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  Government 
would  acquire  the  ships  if  it  went  into  the  business  at  all. 

Mr.  Bush.  That  is  true  of  their  finer  boats.  Of  course,  they  have 
some  cargo  boats. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  expressed  the  idea  that  it  would  be  an  outlay 
by  the  Government,  of  course,  if  a  subsidy  were  granted;  and  if  that 
would  amount  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  operating  a  ship 
under  the  American  flag  and  under  a  foreign  flag,  it  would  be  practi- 
cally the  same  as  it  would  cost  the  Government  if  it  owned  the  ships. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Government  in  operating  would  suffer  a  loss  which 
would  be  practically  the  equivalent  of  a  subsidy  which  it  might  grant. 
Have  I  quoted  you  with  substantial  accuracy  % 

Mr.  Bush.  That  is  my  view,  although  I  would  be  of  opinion  that 
the  Government  operation  would  be  even  more  costly. 
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The  Chairman.  But  of  course  it  is  conceivable  that  there  is  so 
much  profit  in  the  carrying  business  that  although  it  would  be  expen- 
sive to  operate  the  Government  ships,  still  there  would  be  no  loss  in 
the  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  That  is  conceivable.  That  is  more  than  conceivable  at 
the  present  time;  but  of  course  that  puts  the  Government  into  the 
position  of  going  into  the  business  for  the  purpose  of  making  money. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  there 
would  be  a  loss  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  that  under  war  conditions  there  would  undoubt- 
edly be  a  profit,  no  matter  who  operated  the  ships.  Under  normal 
conditions  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  business  in  the  world  where 
competition  is  so  keen  as  it  is  in  the  ocean  carrying  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of  these  lines 
have  been  making  an  inordinate  profit  in  time  of  peace  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  That  is  not  my  information.  The  shipping  industry 
of  England  has  undoubtedly  been  profitable  from  an  English  stand- 
point, but  I  do  not  believe  the  profits  made  there  would  satisfy 
American  investors. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  before  me  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
Year  Book  for  1914,  which  purports  to  give  the  profits  made  by  some 
of  the  leading  steamship  lines,  and  from  that  the  following  schedule  is 
collated.  First  we  have  the  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  Co.  That 
is  the  White  Star  Line,  is  it  not? 

Sir.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  paid  10  per  cent  in  1908,  20  per  cent  in  1909, 
30  per  cent  in  .1910,  60  per  cent  in  1911,  30  per  cent  in  1912 — die 
latter  was  an  interim  dividend  and  no  further  dividend  was  paid 
that  year  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Titanic — and  it  paid  65  per 
cent  m  1913.  If  such  profits  as  that  can  be  realized  in  that  busi- 
ness, there  is  not  any  great  likelihood  of  the  Government  suffering 
any  loss. 

Mr.  Bush.  There  is  no  likelihood,  if  that  is  the  profit  upon  the 
actual  capital  employed  in  the  business.  The  Oceanic  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.  is  a  very  old  concern,  and  I  should  rather  suspect  that 
their  nominal  capital  was  very  much  less  than  their  real  capital 
employed  in  the  business.     Tnat  very  frequently  happens. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  us  take  the  Ellerman  Lines.  In  all  they 
operate  over  100  cargo  steamers.  They  paid  13  per  cent  in  1911, 
12  per  cent  in  1912,  22  per  cent  in  1913  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September,  and  a  100  per  cent  bonus. 

Mr.  Bush.  That  seems  like  a  good  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Then  let  us  take  tne  Strick  Line,  operating  a  large 
fleet  of  cargo  steamers.  That  line  paid  10  per  cent  regularly  every 
year  since  tne  inception  of  the  company,  and  in  1905  paid  a  300  per 
cent  bonus,  which  the  stockholders  reinvested  in  additional  stock  of 
the  company,  thereby  quadrupling  their  original  holdings.  In  1913 
it  paid  a  50  per  cent  bonus,  wnich  the  stockholders  agam  reinvested 
in  the  stock  of  the  company,  making  their  holdings  six  times  the 
original  amount,  and  the  10  per  cent  annual  dividends  are  equivalent 
to  60  per  cent  on  the  original  stock.    After  all  the  bonuses  have  been 
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paid  the  company  has  reserves  and  surplus  amounting  to  £541,761! 
or  over  $2,600,000.      ' 

Next  let  us  take  the  Orient  Steam  Navigation  Co.  They  paid  a  5 
per  cent  dividend  and  a  50  per  cent  bonus  m  1911  and  1912,  and  a  5 
per  cent  dividend  and  a  50  per  cent  bonus  in  1912-13,  and  this  com- 
pany has  reserves  and  surplus  amounting  to  £525,765,  or  over 
$2,500,000,  after  deducting  bonus. 

The  Clan  line  operates  over  100  cargo  steamers.  It  paid  15  per 
cent  and  50  per  cent  bonus  in  1913,  and  has  reserves  and  surplus 
amounting  to  three  million  dollars  and  over  after  deducting  bonus. 

Next  we  have  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.. 
which  paid  13  per  cent  each  year  for  23  years  ending  1912-13,  ana 
paid  15  per  cent  in  1913-14,  and  this  company  has  reserves  and  sur- 
plus amounting  to  over  nine  million  dollars. 

Next  take  the  Cunard  Line,  which  paid  10  per  cent  in  1912-13,  and 
which  company  has  reserves  and  surplus  amounting  to  over  six  million 
dollars. 

Next  we  have  the  Anchor  Line,  which  paid  20  per  cent  in  1912-13 
and  20  per  cent  in  1913-14,  and  that  company  has  reserves  and  sur- 
plus amounting  to  $1,900,000. 

Next  we  have  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  operating  over  100  cargo 
steamers,  and  also  combination  cargo-passenger  steamers.  That 
company  paid  10  per  cent  from  1911  to  1914,  mclusive,  and  it  ha3 
reserves  and  surplus  amounting  to  over  $5,000,000. 

The  same  book  shows  that  in  1912  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.  paid  £32  10s.  (about  $160)  per  share  for  the  entire  capital  stock 
of  the  Union  Castle  Line,  the  par  value  of  that  stock  being  £10  (less 
than  $50)  per  share;  and  they  paid  to  Donald,  Currie  &  Co.,  the 
former  owners  of  the  Union  Castle  Line  £700,000  (nearly  $3,500,000) 
to  keep  out  of  the  business  for  10  years. 

If  these  reports  given  in  the  London  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book 
are  reliable,  it  would  not  seem  as  though  there  would  be  much  loss 
in  operation  if  the  Government  did  get  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Bush.  Those  reports  show  a  very  substantial  return  upon  the 
capital,  and  my  information  is  that  the  steamship  business  has  been 
very  much  more  profitable  during  the  last  four  or  five  yeare  than 
prior  to  that  time.     The  world's  commerce  has  increased  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  get  back  to  the  idea  which  seems  to  have 
been  uppermost  in  your  mind  at  the  time  you  drafted  the  first  report 
to  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  was  that  American 
capital  was  scared  away  from  the  shipping  business  by  the  unwar- 
ranted reports  that  it  cost  from  40  to  50  per  cent  more  to  operate 
American  ships  than  foreign  ships.  - 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  influences.  I  would  not 
want  to  say  that  it  has  scared  away  American  capital.  I  think  the 
absolute  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  business  is  one  reason.  You 
offer  steamship  securities  to  your  friends  in  the  west,  and  they  would 
say,  "  We  do  not  know  anything  about  this.  We  are  accustomed  to 
finding  other  classes  of  securities."  Until  you  educate  them  to  that 
point  you  will  have  difficulty  in  selling  such  securities  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  you  could  interest  a  man  in 
Montana  in  the  shipping  business. 

Mr.  Bush.  And  very  few  in  New  York. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  about  the  same  way  with  the  people  in  the 
East.  We  could  hardly  induce  you  to  invest  in  a  mine,  although  the 
prospects  seemed  most  alluring.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that 
business  and  we  do  not  know  anything,  about,  the  snipping  business. 
But  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  circulation  of  facts  and  figures 
like  these  to  which  I  have  invited  your  attention,  showing  the  extra- 
ordinary inducements  there  are  to  go  into  the  business,  discouraging, 
as  you  suggested,  the  idea  that  it  is  going  to  cost  from  40  to  60  per 
cent  more  to  operate  under  the  American  flag,  would  do  a  great  deal 
toward  cultivating  the  public  sentiment  that  is  necessary  to  build  up 
the  American  merchant  marine  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine;  but  before  determining  whether  steamship 
investments  have  been  profitable,  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  take 
not  only  the  successful  companies  but  the  companies  which  have  not 
been  successful.  I  should  like  to  see  them  ail  spread  out  and  see 
what  the  average  is.  I  understand  that  the  companies,  the  figures 
for  which  you  have  read,  are  old  established  concerns,  which  nave 
established  agencies  and  trade  routes  and  good  will,  which  is  of 
enormous  value.  An  old  line  that  has  been  in  existence,  for  in- 
stance, since  early  colonial  days  in  India,  should  accumulate  a  large 
surplus.  Our  banks  and  manufacturing  companies  have  to  create 
a  surplus,  for  it  is  unwise  to  pay  out  all  of  their  earnings,  and  from 
three  hundred  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  a  great 
steamship  company  is  only  a  very  modest  surplus  to  take  care  of 
some  very  great  disaster  that  perhaps  might  occur.  After  all  is  said 
and  done,  I  think  it  is  admitted  by  the  steamship  men  that  the  last 
four  or  five  years  have  been  quite  profitable  in  their  business,  but 
prior  to  that  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  idle  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  that,  American  capital  has  not 
been  induced  to  go  into  the  business  I 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  for  this  reason,  that  even  though  American 
capital  has  gone  into  the  business,  it  has  gone  in  to  only  a  limited 
amount  in  vessels  under  foreign  flags;  but  it,  as  seems  to  be  the  case, 
to  operate  an  ordinary  freight  steamer  of  from  3,000  tons  to  3,500 
tons  net  register,  capable  of  carrying  from  7,500  to  10,000  tons  of 
freight,  it  costs  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  a  year  more  under  the 
American  flag  than  under  a  foreign  flag,  if  a  company  is  going  in 
to  operate  a  fleet  of  only  10  ships  of  that  kind,  the  annual  expendi- 
ture for  the  privilege  of  oeing  under  the  American  flag  would  amount 
to  $120,000;  and  if  that  company  operated  100  ships — as  do  many  of 
those  companies  that  you  read  off — the  expenditure  would  be  over 
$1,000,000  a  year.  What  compensation  does  a  company  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  freight  get  from  being  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag — unless  it  is  engaged  m  the  coastwise  trade — which  would 
make  up  for  giving  up  a  part  of  its  profits  equivalent  to  $100,000  or 
$1,000,000  a  year? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  bad  enough  as  it  is  without, 
by  ill-considered  and  untrue  reports  circulated,  propagating  the 
idea  that  it  is  very  much  worse  than  in  your  judgment  the  facts 
justify  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  quite  right,  in  determining  whether  one 
should  go  into  an  enterprise,  to  take  into  consideration  the  failures 
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that  have  ensued  in  that  business  ?  I  apprehend,  for  instance,  that 
when  you  went  into  the  terminal  business  you  could  very  readily 
have  accumulated  much  information  about  people  who  had  failed 
in  that  business.  You,  however,  figured  what  the  profits  of  a  well- 
managed  business  would  be,  and  satisfied  yourself  that  you  could 
conduct  it  upon  business  lines  and  principles  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
realizing  something  out  of  the  business,  notwithstanding  tnat  a  great 
many  men  had  failed  in  the  business.    Is  not  that  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  have  no  doubt  that  was  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  really,  in  determining  whether  one  would 
engage  in  the  shipping  business  or  not,  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
people  had  failed  m  it  would  be  a  factor  of  hardly  any  consequence  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  that  is  true;  but  undoubtedly,  Senator,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  American  capital  has  not 
gone  into  the  owning  of  vessels  has  been  because  there  have  been 
such  wonderful  opportunities  in  the  western  States,  which  you  gentle- 
men come  from,  01  making  money.  The  opening  up  of  the  West  has 
been  more  attractive  to  American  capital  and  has  kept  it  at  home, 
and  there  has  been  no  inducement  to  mvest  outside.  We  have  been 
passing  through  the  great  period  of  developing  our  railroads,  where 
great  profits  were  possible,  and  I  think  we  are  about  reaching  a 
period  in  our  history  when  American  capital  can  be  attracted  to 
vessel  property,  providing  we  approach  it  from  an  intelligent  and 
an  encouraging  standpoint.  If  we  embark  the  Government  in  the 
ownership  of  vessel  property,  while  I  do  not  know  that  you  are  going 
to  do  any  very  great  amount  of  harm,  because  we  have  not  any  sub- 
stantial amount  of  ordinary  steamship  property,  yet  I  think  that  you 
will  discourage  private  capital  from  going  into  competition  with  the 
Government.  It  seems  to  me  that  rather  than  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish Government  lines  in  competition  with  foreign  people  with  their 
established  agencies,  with  then*  long  knowledge  of  the  Dusiness,  and 
by  doing  so  discourage  American  capital,  it  would  be  more  states- 
manlike to  recognize  that  we  perhaps  are  approaching  a  time  when 
American  capital  can  be  attracted  to  vessel  property,  and  to  devise 
some  method  which  will  encourage  the  hundred  million  people  of  the 
United  States  to  become  interested  in  building  up  tne  merchant 
marine,  instead  of  confining  it  to  Government  ownership. 

The  Chairman.  To  follow  that  line  of  inquiry  a  little  further,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  you  absolutely  demonstrated,  by  the  specific 
instance  to  which  you  referred  in  your  remarks  before  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  ships  could  be  operated  at  least  to  South 
American  ports — the  River  Plate,  for  instance — at  an  aggregate  of 
not  to  exceed  5  to  10  per  cent  increase  of  cost  in  operating  under  the 
American  flag. 

Mr.  Bush.  But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  that  is  with  the  present 
scale  of  wages  to  tne  European  officers.  If  that  rate  is  laid  aside,  of 
course  the  difference  is  greater. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  conditions  as  they  existed 
in  January  last  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes.  Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  those  condi- 
tions will  be  permanent. 

The  Chairman.  The  wage  scale  will  be  practically  permanent. 
There  is  not  much  fluctuation  in  that? 
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Mr.  Bush.  I  understand  we  are  able  now  to  hire  foreign  officers  in 
charge  of  vessels,  and  if  that  right  is  taken  away  there  will  be  an 
increase. 

The  Chairman.  We  assume  that  the  suspension  provided  for  by 
the  act  of  August  continues  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  by  actual  demonstration,  as  you  disclose, 
ships  could  be  operated  in  that  trade  under  the  American  flag  at  an 
expense  of  not  to  exceed  from  5  to  10  per  cent  additional  over  what 
they  would  cost  under  a  foreign  flag? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  I  would  rather  say  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  a 
year,  because  percentage  is  such  a  difficult  thing  to  substantiate. 

The  Chairman.  And  so,  likewise,  we  find  here  that  at  least  many 
of  the  great  transportation  lines  are  making  what  seems  on  the  face 
of  it  to  be  most  inordinate  profit,  so  that  the  business  would  seem  to 
be  exceedingly  inviting  to  capital.  It  occurred  to  me  as  a  little 
strange  that  your  chamber  of  commerce  up  there  did  not  make  some 
effort  to  give  publicity  to  the  facts  as  you  developed  them,  to  dis- 
sipate this  idea  which  has  been  inculcated  in  the  public  mind  for 
years,  by  those  who  are  advocating  a  subsidy,  that  the  difference  is 
so  great  a*  to  forbid  utterly  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  it. 
Can  you  account  for  this  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  chamber  to 
dissipate  that  idea  and  thus  invite  capital  to  go  into  the  business  f 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  there  was  some  disagreement  with  me  on  that 
point  of  view,  on  that  particular  difference,  and  in  fact  it  was  be- 
cause of  that  disagreement,  and  because  I  thought  there  was  going  to 
be  a  heated  argument  on  what  the  percentage  would  be,  that  I  pro- 
posed, as  you  can  read  in  my  remarks,  to  agree  to  prepare  a  statement 
which  showed  25  or  50  or  40  per  cent.  I  did  not  want  to  waste  the 
time  of  the  chamber  in  an  argument  on  what  the  percentage  would 
be,  but  it  was  fair  to  assume  it  would  be  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  a 
year.  I  think  I  made  some  statement  of  that  kind,  and  I  think  I 
said  in  my  report  that  notwithstanding  that  the  operating  difference 
was  not  so  great  as  had  been  frequently  stated,  it  was  still  sufficiently 
great  to  persuade  an  owner  to  keep  his  vessel  under  a  foreign  flag; 
and  reasoning  that  to  be  the  case,  that  there  was  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  make  an  owner  keep  his  vessel  under  a  foreign  flag,  it  had 
not  occurred  to  me  as  being  very  profitable  for  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce to  engage  in  any  particular  campaign  of  publicity  upon  that 
point.  In  fact,  I  think  there  was  a  good  deal  oi  publicity  given  in 
the  New  York  papers  to  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  circulate 
it  would  be  so  obviously  to  encourage  investment  in. steamship 
property,  that  if  the  chamber  were  sincerely  desirous  of  encouraging 
capital  to  go  into  that  business  some  effort  would  have  been  made  to 
give  publicity  to  it. 

Mr.  Bush.  My  feeling  was,  and  I  think  the  feeling  of  the  chamber 
was,  that  the  wnole  thing  was  at  a  standstill;  that  nothing  could  be 
done  until  this  present  snipping  bill  was  approved  or  disapproved. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  appears  to  be  as  you  state,  that  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years  the  steamship  business  has  been  highly  profit- 
able. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  have  been  told  it  has  been  quite  profitable. 
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The  Chairman.  And  it  would  seem  to  me  that  to  circulate  that 
idea,  to  give  very  general  publicity  to  it  and  to  such  facts  as  I  have 
invited  your  attention  to,  as  to  the  profits  of  these  various  steamship 
lines,  would  likewise  be  to  encourage  capital  to  go  into  the  business, 
anft  it  also  seems  to  me  that  the  chamber  would  make  some  effort  to 
give  publicity  to  these  conditions. 

Mr.  Bush.  That  has  not  been  the  province  of  the  chamber.  It  is 
not  a  publicity  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  it  was  very  desirous,  apparently,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  honestly  so,  to  do  something  to  help  solve  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  question. 

Mr.  Bush.  It  was  desirous  of  bringing  forward  some  constructive 
program  which  would  be  helpful. 

The  Chairman.  In  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  I  call  your 
attention  to  this  also  from  Shipping  Illustrated  in  its  issue  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1912: 

At  present  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  cargo  steamers  of  any  description 
to  make  large  profits  of  40  per  cent. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention  this  morning 
suggests  quite  obviously  that  the  foreign  shipping  interest,  which 
obviously  does  not  care  to  see  our  American  merchant  marine  devel- 
oped under  either  Government  or  private  ownership,  is  somewhat 
responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  things.  Would  you  think 
that  its  influence  would  be  operative  in  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  That  is  a  suggestion  contained  in  that  editorial;  but  so 
far  as  my  experience  has  gone  as  chairman  of  this  special  committee 
of  the  chamber,  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  representatives  of 
foreign  steamship  lines,  and  I  have  never  detected  any  desire  to 
influence  our  judgment  in  that  way.  They  have  answered  our  ques- 
tions, and  have  stated  facts  fairly  and  fully,  and  I  believe  that  most  of 
the  representatives  in  New  York  of  foreign  steamship  companies  make 
their  money  by  serving  the  vessel  property,  and  I  think  they  are  very 
much  against  the  Government  gomg  into  the  ownership  of  ships  for 
the  same  reason  that  I  am.  I  had  not  detected  any  selfish  influence. 
If  some  means  were  created  by  which  some  vessels  could  be  operated 
under  the  American  flag,  I  think  they  would  find  their  lines  of  profit 
just  as  well  along  those  lines  as  in  serving  the  foreigners. 

The  Chairman.  It  simply  occurred  to  me  that  those  who  believe 
with  you  that  the  Government  ought  not  to  go  into  the  business,  but 
that  private  enterprise  ought  to  be  allowed  to  solve  the  problem  and 
private  capital  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  business  instead  of  going  back 
to  the  proposition  of  begging  the  Government  for  a  subsidy,  should 
adopt  tne  obvious  method  to  proceed,  which  would  be  to  show  to  pri- 
vate capital  what  advantages  there  are  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Bush.  But  you  can  not  induce  private  capital  to  engage  in  the 
steamship  business  on  a  showing  that  to  do  so  under  the  American 
flag  would  involve  an  annual  loss  of  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  upon 
each  individual  modest-sized  freight  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  instead  of  a  loss  you  mean  not  making  as 
much  profit  as  might  be  made  otherwise? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  mean  that  it  is  a  loss  if  that  vessel  is  under  the  American 
flag  as  against  the  English  flag.     If  a  company  is  organized  and  has 
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money  to  invest  in  steamship  property  under  normal  conditions, 
there  is  no  inducement  to  put  its  steamships  under  the  American 
flag.  If  you  want  the  American  flag  put  on  the  hi*h  seas  in  foreign 
commerce,  you  have  got  to  equalize  conditions;  and  our  suggestions 
were  along  lines  which  we  thought  would  be  productive  of  no  graft 
If  we  had  a  subsidy  of  so  much  per  ton  or  per  mile,  there  would  oe  an 
opportunity  to  give  a  minimum  of  service  in  order  to  get  all  one 
could  from  the  Government.  If  you  merely  equalize  the  conditions, 
you  then  put  the  American  flag  upon  an  equality,  we  will  say,  with 
the  Englisn  flag,  and  merely  put  the  American  owner  on  a  competitive 
basis  with  a  foreign  owner;  and  I  think  in  the  end  you  have  got  to  do 
something  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  that  condition  in  every  line  of  business, 
do  you  not  ?  That  is,  a  new  business  is  started  in  this  country,  ana 
as  a  matter  of  course  it  competes  under  disadvantageous  conditions 
against  an  old  established  business  in  one  of  the  older  countries. 
Then,  within  our  own  country,  a  business  will  start  up  in  one  section 
of  the  coun try  offering  nowhere  nearly  as  large  profits  in  that  particular 
line  of  business  as  may  be  made  in  some  other  sections. 

Mr.  Bush.  But  in  nearly  all  cases  of  that  kind  you  have  a  distance 
of  transportation  in  favor  of  the  new  industry.  For  instance,  if  you 
start  a  factory  in  Montana  manufacturing  something  otherwise  pro* 
duced  in  New  England,  you  have  in  your  favor  the  freight  cost  of 
getting  from  New  England  to  Montana;  but  here  you  have  not  any 
advantage  of  that  kind  at  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  have  a  protective  tariff,  also  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  but  I  was  eliminating  that  as  being  a  dead  issue. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Oh,  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  its 
being  a  dead  issue.     It  is  a  very  live  issue. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  will  not  say  dead,  but  as  being  for  the  moment  not 
operative. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  sheep  business  in  my  country.  One  man 
will  be  situated  so  that  he  can  make  large  profits  out  of  it,  and  another 
man  in  another  section  of  the  State  can  barely  cover  expenses,  the 
conditions  being  different,  and  yet  you  might  speak  of  him  as  being 
subjected  to  an  annual  loss,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  does  make  a 
profit  on  his  business  or  he  would  get  out  of  it.  He  does  not  make  as 
much  profit  as  the  other  man. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  a  great  many  conditions  would  govern  there. 
Of  course,  the  man  operating  under  disadvantageous  conditions 
probably  owns  the  land,  and  he  has  to  do  something  with  it,  and  he 
therefore  produces  sheep.  But  here  we  do  not  have  those  conditions. 
We  have  by  our  own  laws,  by  the  action  of  the  Government,  created 
operating  charges  which  are  much  higher  in  this  country,  and  none  of 
us  has  to  go  into  the  steamship  business.  There  are  other  oppor- 
tunities of  making  money.  If  you  want  to  encourage  the  American 
to  go  into  the  steamship  business,  you  must  in  some  way  equalize 
or  nearly  equalize  operating  conditions.  I  believe  in  every  safeguard 
being  thrown  around  every  bit  of  Government  expenditure,  so  that 
the  money  can  not  be  used  improperly;  but  you  have  got  to  make  up 
that  difference. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  in  the  aggregate 
a  very  large  amount  of  American  capital  invested  in  the  steamship 
business,  is  there  not  ? 
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Mr.  Bush.  I  am  told  that  is  so.    I  have  no  direct  information. 

Senator  Sutherland.  To  your  knowledge  is  there  not  a  great  deal 
of  American  owned  stock  in  these  large  companies  that  are  operating 
under  the  English  flag  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  am  told  there  is. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  is  it  not,  that  if  an 
American  capitalist  has  money  to  invest  in  the  steamship  business, 
and  he  can  invest  it  in  ships  that  are  operating  under  a  foreign  flag 
and  getting  a  return  of  20  per  cent  upon  the  investment,  he  wiliinvest 
it  in  them  m  preference  to  investing  m  the  shipping  business  under  the 
American  flag  if  he  can  get  only  15  per  cent  there  J 

Mr.  Bush.  It  would  seem  so. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  that  is  what  you  mean  by  equalizing 
the  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Bush.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  There  is  nothing 
further  vou  want  from  me  t 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  have  been  obliged 
to  inconvenience  you  as  much  as  we  have,  Mr.  Bush. 

The  committee  will  adjourn  at  this  point  until  to-morrow  morning 
at  10  o'clock. 

(At  12  o'clock  and  32  minutes,  p.  m.,  the  special  committee  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  March  10,  1915,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.) 


MAINTENANCE  OF  A  LOBBY  TO  INFLUENCE  LEGISLATION  ON 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  10,  1016. 

Special  Committee, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met^pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Present:  Senators  Walsh  (chairman)  and  Sutherland. 

TESTMOF?  OF  PATRICK  H.  W.  BOSS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  live  either  in  Washington,  New  York,  or  Boston, 
chiefly.  My  real  home,  I  suppose,  is  Washington  City,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  be  here  very  much  for  the  last  few  months. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  called  you  away  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  The  business  of  our  league — the  National  Marine  League. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  making  Washington  your 
home? 

Mr.  Ross.  Since  January  of  1913. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  have  you  been  following  since  that 
time? 

Mr.  Ross.  Simply  the  business  of  the  National  Marine  League; 
nothing  else  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  live  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  lived  in  the  State  of  Washington  in  a  city  called 
Ellensburg,  since  1889. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  did  you  follow  there  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  was  a  banker,  with  a  small  country  bank.  I  am  still 
nearly  half  owner  of  the  bank. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  came  to  Washington  City  to  take  up 
this  work  of  the  National  Marine  League  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes.  I  founded  the  league.  I  conceived  the  whole 
idea  and  came  here,  and  after  a  good  many  years  of  pretty  hard 
work  established  a  very  fine  organization. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  started  the  work  when  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  exact  date.  I  can  find  out 
by  reference  to  a  memorandum.  I  really  began  work  with  the 
issuance  of  a  book  which  I  wrote  in  January,  1911.  I  resigned  from 
my  position  in  the  bank  and  I  wrote  a  book  called  "The  Western 
Gate/'  taking  up  the  great  question  of  the  neglect  byAmerica  of  her 
maritime  potentialities.    I  went  from  the  State  of  Washington  and 
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stopped  at  Chicago  and  at  St.  Paul,  where  I  had  friends,  and  finally 
came  to  New  York  City,  and  submitted  my  manuscript  to  a  large 
firm  of  publishers  and  they  published  the  book.  I  then  went  to 
England  for  a  visit  of  about  a  year,  particularly  to  acquaint  myself 
with  local  conditions  at  the  various  ship  yards  and  docks,  and  if 
possible,  as  near  as  I  could,  to  educate  myself  on  that  particular 
point.  Then  I  came  back  to  America  in  February  of  1912,  and  made 
visits  to  Canada;  went  to  St.  Johns  and  Halifax  and  up  and  down 
the  Canadian  Atlantic  coast.  A  few  of  us  got  together  and  I  opened 
an  office  as  an  association  in  Boston.  I  worked  there  for  about  a 
year,  that  is  from  February,  1912,  until  January,  1913,  by  which 
time  we  had  gradually  gotten  men  interested  in  our  work.  Then 
it  was  that  we  established  our  headquarters  here  in  the  City  of 
Washington. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  place  in  the  city  of  Washington  are  yo  r 
headquarters  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  In  the  Wilkins  Building,  on  H  Street,  opposite  the 
Shoreham  Hotel. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  thereafter  toward  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  National  Marine  League? 

Mr.  Ross.  By  correspondence  or  personal  interview  we  tried  to 
get  this  man  or  that  man  to  join  us  and  to  help  us  in  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  an  organization  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  I  will  have  to  look  at  my  book,  if  it  may  be  permitted, 
to  answer  that  question  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  might  say  that  all  this  time  we  were  attending  con« 
ventions  such  as,  for  instance,  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention, 
the  American  Manufacturers'  Export  Convention,  the  Bankers'  Con- 
vention, and  getting  large  bodies  interested,  as  much  as  we  could, 
all  over  the  United  States;  also  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Convention 
here.  We  were  interesting  them  to  take  up  the  question  of  restoring 
the  American  merchant  marine,  from  the  point  of  view  not  of  the 
shipping  people,  with  whom  we  have  not  bothered  at  all,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  American  mills  throughout  the  interior  of  our 
country,  so  that  they  shall  run  regularly,  and  that  labor  throughout 
the  country  shall  be  employed  more  uniformly  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  which  we  are  incorporated .  We  have  a  perpetual  charter.  Our 
work  of  course  is  in  line  with  what  this  permits  us  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  relation  to  nonprofit  making  companies  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes.  Here  it  is,  chapter  3,  societies,  educational  insti- 
tutions, etc. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  sufficient  for  present  purposes. 

Mr.  Ross.  1  also  have  a  copy  of  the  charter,  if  you  would  like  to 
see  it.  In  fact,  I  would  like  you  to  see  it,  because  it  is  a  very  unusual 
charter,  we  think. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  It  is  unusual,  sir;  because  we  provide  for  an  organiza- 
tion that  shall  be  of  perpetual  benefit  to  tne  people  of  the  United 


States  of  America,  and  particularly  that  it  shall  be  an  organization 

died  by  any  industry,  political  party  organ- 


that  can  not  be  control 
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ization,  or  so-called  interest,  as  long  as  it  lasts.  Also,  that  no  mat- 
ter how  much  a  man  may  subscribe,  he  can  receive  only  one  share 
of  our  stock.  It  is  incorporated,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so, 
for  the  mechanical  purpose  of  conducting  any  ousiness.  Fifty-one 
per  cent  of  the  stock  is  held  in  a  trust  fund,  or  it  is  to  be  trusteed 
and  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  population  at  large,  so  that  the  impli- 
cation may  never  be  laid  at  our  door  that  the  steel  trust  or  this  or 
that  trust,  or  the  Republicans  or  the  Democrats,  have  captured  it, 
or  that  labor  or  capital  have  captured  it.  Our  knowledge  01  previous 
organizations  has  oeen  that  they  have  started  off  with  the  highest 
and  noblest  purposes,  but  that  almost  inevitably  they  have  oeen 
either  corralled  by  some  great  interest  or  the  public  at  large  has  laid 
the  implication  against  them  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  call 
of  this  thing  or  tnat  thing.  Therefore,  in  our  charter,  as  nearly  as 
human  ingenuity  can  arrange  it,  we  have  so  ordered  it  that  never 
at  any  time  will  the  National  Marine  League  be  or  become  the  tool 
of  labor  or  capital,  or  of  any  trust  or  interest  that  ever  may  seek  to 
obtain  control  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Just  how  do  you  accomplish  that  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  The  nearest  analogy  we  could  get  to  it  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  majority  stock  ot  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co. 
took  control  of  tnat  company  some  years  ago.  Perhaps  you  may 
remember  that  some  years  ago  the  stock  of  the  Equitable  Life  In- 
surance Co.  was  controlled  by  a  man  who  is  now  dead,  who  while 
living  was  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  that  after  his  death  it  passed 
into  hands  which  the  policyholders  of  the  Equitable  generally 
deemed  a  rather  dangerous  control.  Consequently,  the  control  of 
the  Equitable  was  trusteed,  and  I  think  that  the  late  Grover  Cleveland 
or8ome  other  man  of  very  great  eminence  and  impartiality  was  given 
control.  Control  was  vested  in  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  policy- 
holders at  large — for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  have  any  vote 
in  the  institution — but  it  was  trusteed  so  that  the  institution  could 
not  be  made  the  plaything  of  a  selfish  interest.  It  is  with  that 
idea  in  our  minds  that  we  have  tried  to  make  our  stockholding,  as  I 
say,  perpetually  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  yet  answered  the  question.  Just 
how  have  you  sought  to  accomplish  that  result? 

Mr.  Ross.  Do  you  mean  as  regards  the  control  of  the  stock  ? 

The  Chairman.  Just  explain  now  you  have  endeavored  to  effect 
that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  endeavored  to  effect  that  purpose  by  means  of 
campaign  literature. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  about  what  there  is  about  your 
organization  which  to  your  mind  insures  it  against  control  by  any 
particular  interest  or  organization. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes.  The  stock  consists  of  1,000  shares,  called  founders' 
shares,  of  the  par  value  of  SI  each.  They  are  noninterest  bearing. 
Four  nundred  and  ninety-nine  of  those  shares  will  be  distributed 
among  499  people  collected  from  all  over  the  United  States.  These 
men  form  practically  the  working  body  of  the  league,  and  you  will 
observe  that  they  do  not  have  the  control  of  the  league,  because 
51  per  cent  of  the  stock,  as  I  said,  is  vested  in  a  commission  which 
will  hold  the  league  against  the  act  of  any  one  of  these  499  men  who 
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may  be  powerful  or  influential,  or  against  any  group  of  them,  in  any 
attempt  to  subvert  the  general  principles  of  the  league  for  the  interest 
of  their  particular  business.  It  is  not  likely  to  happen,  but  it  might 
happen.     That  is  what  I  mean. 

Tne  Chairman.  So  that  the  situation  is  that  501  shares  of  the  stock 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  certain  trustees  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  499  shares  are  open  to  subscription  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Precisely  so,  but,  if  I  may  say  one  word,  all  of  those  499 
shares  are  apportioned  throughout  different  sections  of  the  country. 
We  have  divided  the  country  into  the  12  districts  adopted  by  the 
Federal  reserve  banking  system,  because  we  know  that  commerce  is 
the  handmaid  of  finance,  and  that  the  two  great  principles  are  insep- 
arable. Of  the  499  we  hope  to  have  perhaps  150  from  the  New  York 
district,  perhaps  75  from  the  New  England  district,  100  from  Chicago, 
10  from  Minneapolis,  75  from  Texas,  and  so  on,  apportioning  the  499 
shares  as  closely  as  any  reasonable  man  can  among  the  12  districts 
of  the  United  States,  so  that  it  will  give  a  representative  body  of  499 
men,  not  from  one  district,  not  from  any  particular  trade  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  but  purely  representative  men  who  are  trying  to  work 
for  the  good  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  just  how  far  you  have  carried  out  that 
plan. 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  now  about  40  founders.  I  have  here  a  list  of 
those  founders  which  I  will  submit  to  you,  if  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  list  made  out  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes.  We  are  going  to  have  our  meeting  on  the  23d  day 
of  this  month  (March)  in  New  York  City.  Those  founders  will 
elect  from  among  their  number  7  trustees.  There  will  be  21  trustees 
altogether,  and  as  each  district  is  organized,  so  will  the  body  of  trus- 
tees gradually  increase  from  7  to  21 ;  or  perhaps  more,  if  absolutely 
necessary,  but  there  will  be  enough  to  constitute  a  reasonable  work- 
ing body,  which  will  represent  the  whole  United  States. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  they  the  same  trustees  who  will  hold 
these  501  shares  of  stock  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Oh,  no.  The  trustees  who  will  hold  the  501  shares  of 
stock  can  not  be  appointed  until  the  whole  12  districts  of  the  United 
States  are  completed. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  are  they  then  to  be  selected  ¥ 

Mr.  Ross.  By  the  trustees  themselves. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  mean  by  the  governing  board  of  your 
corporation  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  governing  board  will  then  select  the 
trustees  who  are  to  hold  the  501  shares  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes;  but  as  was  the  case  when  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
selected  at  the  time  of  the  great  Equitable  fiasco,  it  must  be  some  man 
of  preeminent  consideration,  a  man  whose  name  is  not  a  word  of  con- 
tention, you  know.  For  instance,  you  could  never  have  the  name  of 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  or  John  Rockefeller,  although  each  may  be  a  most 
admirable  gentleman  in  every  way,  simply  because  their  names  are 
names  of  contention,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  your  governing  board  is  made  up  of  men 
who  are  willing  to  use  your  organization  for  some  selfish  interest,  how 
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are  you  going  to  prevent  them  from  selecting  trustees  to  hold  these 
50 1  shares  who  will  not  carry  out  your  purpose? 

Mr.  Ross.  It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed,  it  seems  to  me.  If 
you  have  499  men  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  some  great 
man  is  chosen  to  be  one  of  these  trustees,  it  would  be  very,  very 
difficult  indeed,  considering  the  personnel  of  the  board,  to  get  such  a 
person  as  you  suggest,  who  might  be  a  selfish  or  a  designing  man. 

Senator  Sutherland.  After  all,  it  depends  upon  the  integrity  of 
your  governing  board  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  On,  yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Altogether? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes;  but  when  men  are  associated  together  for  a  worthy 

Eurpose,  out  of  which  they  can  not  make  a  dollar,  and  they  stand 
efore  the  public  because  they  are  representing  a  great  and  noble 
movement,  such  men  can  not  do  things  of  that  land.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  way  by  which  human  ingenuity  can  arrange  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  so  few  avenues  of  attack  as  ours  has.  If  there  is  a  better 
way:  we  shall  amend  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  there  a  list  of  the  40  founders  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  this  list  marked  "Ross  Exhibit 
No.  1." 

Mr.  Ross.  Those  men  will  meet  on  the  23d  of  this  month  and  will 
choose  7  trustees.  In  this  connection  will  you  permit  me  to  hand 
you  a  copy  of  a  speech  made  at  Boston  on  organizing  the  New  England 
district? 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  the  dates  when  these  various  gentlemen 
became  associated  with  the  movement  ?  Will  you  kindly  indicate  the 
dates  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  About  30  of  them  have  joined  since  the  2d  of  February, 
1915.  We  began  our  New  York  campaign  while  I  was  at  the  same 
time  working  in  Massachusetts,  and  quite  30  out  of  the  40  whose 
names  appear  on  this  list  have  joined  since  the  1st  of  February. 
I  can  mark  them  if  you  desire,  for  I  remember  the  dates  very  well 
from  memory  near  enough  to  indicate  individually. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Ross  (after  examining  list).  I  have  marked  here  the  various 
dates,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  put  a  *  before  each  one  of  the 
27  who  have  joined  since  February  2,  1915. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-seven  of  the  founders  have  joined  since 
the  2d  day  of  February  last? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  indicated  those  upon  this  paper, 
Ross  Exhibit  No.  1,  by  a  *  opposite  their  names? 

Mr.  Ross.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  The  others  being  William  P.  Clyde,  Charles  Henry 
Davis,  Woodward  Emery,  Knautn,  Nachod  &  Kuhne.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan^Josiah  Quincv,  A.  A.  Raven^Col.  Robert  M.  Thompson, 
and  M.  W.  Willey,  and  yourself,  P.  H.  W.  Ross? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  they  associate  themselves  with  this 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  At  various  times,  ranging  from  January  24, 1913,  up  to 
February  2,  1915. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  when  Mr.  Clyde  became  a  member  f 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes.  If  vou  will  pardon  me,  I  will  give  you  the  dates 
a  little  more  quickly  by;  taking  them  as  I  have  them  here,  whicb 
may  not  be  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  on  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Ross.  J.  P.  Morgan,  January  24,  1913;  Josiah  Quincy,  May  5, 
1913:  Woodward  Emery,  May  5,  1913;  M.  W.  Willey,  May  13,  1913; 
Charles  Henrv  Davis,  May  26,  1913;  A.  A.  Raven,  July  22,  1913; 
Col.  Robert  M.  Thompson,  January  20,  1914;  Mr.  Clyde,  April  4, 
1914;  Messrs.  Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kuhne,  May  4,  1914.  I  think  that 
is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  insert  the  list  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(Ross  Exhibit  No.  1  is  as  follows:) 

Ross  Exhibit  No.  1. 

List  of  "Founders"  of  the  National  Marine  League  to  date,  Monk  5, 1915. 

♦Archbold,  John  D.,  26  Broadway,  New  York. 

•Barrett,  John  D.,  24  West  Seventy-first  Street,  New  York. 

♦Berwind,  John  E.,  1  Broadway,  New  York. 

•Billings,  0.  K.  G.,  30  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York. 

•Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

•Carnegie,  Andrew,  2  East  Ninety-first  Street,  New  York. 

•Chapin,  Chester  W.,  331  West  End  Avenue,  New  York. 

•Clarke,  Lewis  L.,  128  Broadway,  New  York. 

Clyde,  Wm.  P.,  61  Broadway,  New  York.    April  4, 1914. 
•Cook,  Wm.  W.,  44  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Davis,  Hon.  Charles  Henry,  Cambridge,  Mass.    May  20, 1913. 

Emery,  Hon.  Woodward,  Boston,  Mass.    May  5, 1913. 
"Harkness,  Chas.  W.,  26  Broadway,  New  York. 
•Harkness,  Edward  8.,  26  Broadway,  New  York. 
•Huntington,  H.  E.,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York. 
•Kellogg,  Spencer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kuhne,  15  William  Street,  New  York.    May  4, 1914. 
•Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  54  William  Street,  New  York. 
•Kruttschnitt,  Julius,  165  Broadway,  New  York. 
•Leland,  Francis  L.,  339  Broadway,  New  York. 
•Midvale  Steel  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York. 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  23  Wall  Street,  New  York.    January  24, 1913. 
•Palmer,  Edgar,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
•Palmer,  Lowell  M.,  78  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 
•Pratt,  Chas.  M.,  26  Broadway,  New  York. 
•Proctor,  Fredk.  T.,  73  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Quincy,  Hon.  Josiah,  Boston,  Mass.    May  5,  1913. 

Eaven,  A.  A.,  49  Wall  Street,  New  York.    July  22, 1913. 

Ross,  P.  H.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
•Schieren,  C.  A.  J.,  30  Ferry  Street,  New  York. 
•Smith,  Hon.  R.  A.  C,  100  Broadway,  New  York. 

Thompson,  Col.  Robt.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C.    January  20, 1914. 
•Thome,  Samuel,  27  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 
•Tide  Water  Oil  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 
•Waltera,  Henry,  71  Broadway,  New  York. 

Willey,  M.  W.,  Boston,  Mass.    May  5,  1913. 
•Williams  &  Peters,  1  Broadway,  New  York. 
(27  marked  *  have  joined  since  Feb.  5, 1915.) 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  pursue  the  inquiry  as  to  who  these  people 
are.    First,  I  notice  the  name  of  John  D.  Archbold  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  think  he  is  the  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  I 
have  never  met  him. 

The  Chairman.  John  D.  Barrett  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  do  not  know  him. 
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The  Chairman.  His  address  is  given  as  24  West  Seventy-first 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Barrett.    I  never  have  met  him. 

The  Chairman.  John  E.  Berwind? 

Mr.  Ross.  He  is  a  coal  merchant. 

The  Chairman.  C.  K.  G.  Billings? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Billings.  He  is  a  large  capitalist. 
I  really  do  not  know  what  his  interests  are. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  railroads,  chiefly,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  suppose  so.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  They  are  hankers. 

The  Chairman.  Andrew  Carnegie  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  He  is  a  retired  steel  man. 

The  Chairman.  Chester  W.  Chapin? 

Mr.  Ross.  He  is  a  banker  or  broker,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  I  am  not 
sure.  You  see  all  of  these  men  who  joined  since  February,  joined  at 
a  time  when  I  myself  was  in  Massachusetts  with  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  so  I  that  I  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  of  meeting  most 
of  the  men  who  joined  since  that  date.  All  of  the  others  I  have  met 
personally  and  know  very  well,  indeed.  I  am  to  meet  these  other 
gentlemen  at  this  meeting  on  the  23d  day  of  this  month. 

The  Chairman.  Lewis  L.  Clarke  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Clarke's  business. 

The  Chairman.  William  P.  Clvde  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  He  is  a  grand  o  d  gentleman.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
original  Clyde  who  established  the  Clyde  line.  He  is  not  in  the 
sTupping  business  himself  at  all. 

The  &  airman.  He  was,  until  he  retired,  connected  with  the  Clyde 
Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Oh,  yes;  he  must  have  been.    His  father  founded  it. 

The  Chairman.  William  W.  Cook? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Cook  does. 

The  Chairman.  Charles  Henry  Davis  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Davis  is  president  of  the  National  Highways  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  a  man  of  large  independent  fortune  and  has  no 
commercial  business,  but  is  devoting  his  whole  time  to  public  enter- 
prises of  merit. 

The  Chairman.  Woodward  Emery  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Woodward  Emery  was  formerly  chairman  of  the  Har- 
bor and  Land  Commission  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  He  is 
now  an  attorney  at  law.  He  is  still  a  practicing  attorney,  though 
more  of  a  counselor. 

The  Chairman.  Charles  W.  Harkness  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  He  is  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Edward  S.  Harkness  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.;  a 
brother  of  Charles. 

The  Chairman.  H.  E.  Huntington  ? 
t  Mr.  Ross.  He  is  a  nephew  of  the  great  Collis  P.  Huntington.    He 
is  a  railroad  man,  and  is  very  wealthy. 

The  Chairman.  Spencer  Kellogg,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Ido  not  know  him. 

The  Chairman.  Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kuhne? 
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Mr.  Ross.  They  are  great  exchange  bankers;  probably  the  largest 
exchange  bankers  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chaibman.  Their  connections  are  foreign,  principally? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes.  They  have  12,000  correspondent  banks  in  the 
United  States  which  use  their  facilities. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  leading  dealers  in  foreign  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Popularly  understood  to  represent  large  foreign 
financial  interests  in  tnis  country  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Oh,  no;  not  like,  for  instance,  the  Belmonts,  or  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  would.  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  their  business.  For 
example,  they  are  connected  more  with  the  remittances  of  individuals 
in  the  United  States  to  people  living  abroad.  They  have  by  far  the 
largest  business  of  that  kind,  but  they  do  not  do  the  very  heavy- 
weight stuff  like  the  National  City  Bank  would,  or  Brown  Bros.,  or 
Morgan,  or  Schiff. 

The  Chaibman.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  you  know  them,  the  great  bankers. 

The  Chaibman.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  Chaibman.  Francis  L.  Leland  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Leland. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Midvale  Steel  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Their  name  signifies  their  business.  I  have  never  met 
any  of  their  people.  They  are  one  of  the  group  of  indpendent  steel 
people,  so  called. 

The  Chaibman.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  A  banker. 

The  Chaibman.  Edgar  Palmer  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  do  not  Know  Mr.  Palmer. 

The  Chaibman.  Lowell  M.  Palmer? 

Mr.  Ross.  Nor  do  I  know  him. 

The  Chaibman.  Charles  M.  Pratt? 

Mr.  Ross.  He  is  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  Frederick  T.  Proctor  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Proctor. 

The  Chaibman.  Josiah  Quincy  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Quincy  was  at  one  time  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  under  one  of  the  Democratic  administrations,  I  have  forgotton 
which,  and  he  was  the  mayor  of  Boston.  He  is  now  a  practicing 
lawyer. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  A.  A.  Raven  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  He  is  president  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
the  largest  marine  insurance  company  in  existence. 

The  Chaibman.  And  P.  H.  W.  Ross  is  yourself? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  C.  A.  J.  Schieren  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Schieren  is  the  head  of  a  great  leather  exporting 
house  down  on  Ferry  Street,  I  think,  in  New  York. 

The  Chaibman.  K.  A.  C.  Smith  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  He  is  the  dock  commissioner  in  New  Yprk  City,  and 
also  has  a  great  many  interests,  but  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

The  Chaibman.  Col.  Robert  M.  Thompson  ? 
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Mr.  Ross.  He  is  a  capitalist.  I  think  he  was  connected  with  some 
nickel  company  or  steel  company  years  ago.  He  lives  here  in  the 
City  of  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  means  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  He  is  connected  with  the  banking  firm  of  Pell  & 
Co.,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Ross.  One  of  his  sons-in-law  is  a  man  named  Pell..  Pell  &  Co. 
were  cotton  brokers,  and  they  went  broke  when  the  war  broke  out. 
The  price  of  cotton  dropped  and  Pell  was  carrying  a  tremendous  load 
of  it,  and  it  broke  his  house. 

The  Chairman.  Samuel  Thome  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Thome,  except  by  name. 

The  Chairman.  The  Tide  Water  Oil  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  do  not  know  them  further  than  their  name  signifies.  I 
should  think  they  are  some  subsidiary  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Henry  Walters  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Walters  is  a  railroad  man  and  has  an  office  in  New 
York,  and  is  a  man  of  large  means. 

The  Chairman.  M.  W.  Willey  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  M.  W.  Willey  is  a  lady  Irving  in  Boston,  who  contrib- 
uted very  generously  toward  the  cause;  a  private  individual. 

The  Chairman.  Williams  &  Peters  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  do  not  know  who  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  quite  evident  that  a  number  of  these  founders 
joined  the  movement  without  meeting  vou  personally.  By  what 
means  was  the  movement  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  par- 
ticular founders  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  More  immediately  by  means  of  that  letter  which  you 
have  on  your  desk  there;  our  circular  letter.  That  was  the  last 
thing,  that  brought  them  into  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  letter  marked  "Bush,  Exhibit 
No.  2  V9 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  that  is  it;  but  of  course  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Raven,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Clyde,  and  a  number 
of  others,  very  important  men,  who  are  on  another  list  which  I  have 
here,  have  all  helped  us  to  get  other  members.  I  have  here  a  list  of 
members  who  have  contributed  $5,  $10,  $15,  $25,  or  $100,  but  who 
have  not  contributed  $250.  They  have  all  helped  us  along  by  means 
of  introductions  and  getting  their  friends  to  join  the  movement;  but 
about  the  1st  of  February  this  invitation  (Bush,  Exhibit  No.  2)  was 
issued.  It  was  sent  by  mail.  I  think  2,000  of  them  were  sent  out, 
and  we  got  responses  to  the  extent  of  the  27  that  I  have  marked  on 
this  list.  They  were  more  immediately  in  response  to  this  particular 
invitation. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  means  besides  the  issuance  and  circu- 
lation of  this  invitation,  Bush  Exhibit  No.  2,  did  you  adopt? 

Mr.  Ross.  Personal  solicitation,  seeing  men,  getting  introduced  by 
one  to  another.  For  instance,  one  man  might  think  that  I  was  a 
worthy  person  and  represented  a  worthy  cause,  and  he  would  tell 
me  to  go  and  see  his  friend,  which  I  would  do.  But  I  could  not  do 
very  much  of  that,  because  my  time  was  taken  up  with  the  propa- 
ganda work,  and  especially  with  the  work  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Boston,  which  is  the  biggest  thing  we  have  yet  done. 
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The  Chairman.  What  was  the  character  of  the  work  you  did  there  t 
Mr.  Ross.  We  submitted  to  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
most  difficult  body,  probably,  and  the  most  critical,  to  approach  in 
the  country,  the  purposes  of  the  National  Marine  League,  and  we 
claimed  that  the  work  of  the  National  Marine  League  was  an  exten- 
sion to  the  population  at  large  of  the  sound  businesslike  principles 
their  own  body  stood  for.  We  showed  them  that  outside  of  the  mem- 
bership of  any  chamber  of  commerce,  no  matter  how  important,  there 
was  the  great  mass  of  the  population  who  voted,  wno  really  put 
things  into  effect,  and  that  it  is  idle  for  men  who  are  business  men  to 
think  that  simply  because  they  conceive  a  reasonable  idea  as  being 
good  for  the  country  it  will  be  carried  into  effect  unless  they  get  the 

f>opulation  of  the  country  with  them,  and  that  consequently  we  are  a 
ink  between  the  well  considered  thought  of  any  thoughtful  men  in 
the  great  country,  and  the  great  floating  mass  of  population  that  is 
more  or  less  careless  or  heedless  until  things  are  practically  pumped 
into  their  minds.  You  know  what  I  mean  by  that,  don't  you,  sirt 
Take  a  great  thing,  for  instance  like  the  public  arguments  over  the 
economic  value  to  the  country  of  the  gold  standard.  It  took  a  lot  of 
argument  to  show  the  people  15  years  ago  that  it  was  better  for  this 
country  to  have  a  gold  standard  than  a  silver  standard.  We  know 
how  that  was  done  years  aeo.  It  was  done  under  methods  which  are 
not  possible  now.  We  are  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing.  We  are  popu- 
larizing a  great  economic  truth  so  that  the  voters  of  tne  country  shall 
put  that  truth  into  actual  operation,  and  we  do  it  in  a  public  manner 
such  as  you  have  seen.  The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  took 
nearly  a  year  to  consider  whether  we  were  worthy  of  their  attention, 
whetner  we  were  likely  to  be  a  permanent  affair,  and  gradually  some 
60  or  70  of  their  leading  members,  including  their  president  and. two 
of  their  former  presidents,  leading  manufacturers,  bankers,  etc.,  be- 
came individual  members  of  the  league.  You  will  find  their  names 
here.  They  would  be  founders  if  any  of  them  happened  to  pay  $250, 
but  they  did  not.  They  paid  anything  they  pleased,  but  they  paid 
something,  and  they  became  members  of  our  organization.  Then  we 
went  to  tne  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  said,  "We  want  to 
establish  district  No.  1  of  the  New  England  district  of  the  National 
Marine  League,  to  be  autonomous  and  self-governing,  just  like  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  of  our  great  States,  and  we  want  this  league  launched 
by  the  highest  authority  in  the  biggest  city  in  your  group  of  States, 
the  New  England  States,  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  itself. 
And  they  did  it,  after,  as  I  say,  minute  examination  by  their  various 
committees  and  subcommittees,  and  finally  they  got  together  and 
broke  the  precedents  of  their  whole  organization  and  assisted  us  to 
inaugurate  the  New  England  Council  of  the  National  Marine  League 
in  their  own  premises,  in  the  library  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  organized  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  February  10.  So  you  see  that  is  why  I  do  not  happen 
to  know  these  men,  because  while  they  were  being  gotten  together  by 
one  of  our  employees  in  New  York  I  have  been,  without  a  creak,  in 
Massachusetts  ever  since  July  last. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  associate  who  did  the  additional 
work  in  New  York  ? 
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Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Charles  William  French,  and  we  have  Mr.  James 
Otis  Porter  in  Boston.  We  also  have  Mr.  Henry  E.  Marschalk  here 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  We  have  stenographers,  etc.,  as  far  as 
we  can  afford  to  employ  them.  During  all  of  this  time  we  have  kept 
our  office  open  here  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  also  offices  in  New 
York  and  in  Boston,  but  now,  thank  goodness,  we  can  turn  our  office 
over  to  Boston  itself  to  run  it.  It  has  been  a  fearful  drain  on  our 
resources. 

The  Chairman.  That  represents  the  extent  of  the  work  that  you 
have  done  toward  securing  membership  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  meantime  what  have  you  done  in  propa- 
gating the  ideas  for  which  you  are  organized  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  Jiave  sent  out  thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  simi- 
lar to  these  and  to  others  that  I  shall  leave  with  you,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  and  newspaper  articles.     We  have  attended  conventions. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  sent  out  this  pamphlet,  which  has  been 
marked  Ross  Exhibit  No.  2  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  have  vou  issued  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  should  think,  10,000.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly, 
but  a  great  number  of  them. 

Ross  Exhibit  No.  2  is  as  follows: 

Ross  Exhibit  No.  2 

National  Marine  League. 

IP.  H  W  Ron,  president     Headquarters,  Washington,  DC.    "  For  ships  are  a  nation's  shoes."] 

This  is  a  ship  that  carries  an  idea,  not  merchandise. 

A  man  who  wishes  to  go  forth  on  the  streets  of  a  city  and  do  business  with  his  neigh- 
bors must  wear  shoes — his  own  shoes. 

The  "streets"  of  the  world  are  the  wide  oceans.  America  can  no  longer  content 
herself  with  "Home-market"  business;  no  longer  confine  her  maritime  energies  to 
slipping  around  her  own  coasts. 

Tne  condition  of  labor,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  indeed  the  whole  economic 
continuance  of  American  commercial  life  demands  that  America  "go  forth"  and  sell 
her  products  to  the  wide  world;  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  be  again  a  familiar  and 
welcome  visitor  in  every  port  of  the  globe. 

And  ships  are  a  nation's  shoes. 

declaration  of  principles. 

This  league  is  organized — 

1.  To  awaken  all  the 'people  of  the  United  States,  whether  living  on  the  seacoast  or 
in  the  interior,  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  vital  importance  of  reestablishing  an 
American  over-Beas  commercial  marine. 

2.  To  separate  the  question  of  reviving  American  shipping  from  the  special  interests 
of  ship  builders  or  ship  owners,  and  to  secure  its  treatment  upon  the  broad  basis  of 
national  policy  and  interest. 

3.  To  emphasize  in  the  public  mind  the  national  economic  necessity  of  our  growing 
export  trade  and  to  show  the  part  which  an  American  commercial  marine  must  play 
in  its  further  expansion. 

4.  To  promote  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  American  trade  termini  are  not 
at  our  own  seaports,  but  are  located  across  both  oceans  in  the  great  world  markets  for 
our  products. 

5.  To  secure  the  adoption,  as  a  matter  of  national  economic  policy,  of  legislation 
that  will  enable  American  railroads  to  extend  their  transportation  facilities  to  foreign 
ports;  to  establish,  if  advisable,  their  own  lines  of  steamships  connecting  therewith; 
to  advocate  for  export  merchandise  international  bills  of  lading  through  to  destination 
and  free  from  restrictions  properly  applicable  to  domestic  transportation  only. 
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6.  To  urge  upon  the  American  people  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  necessity  of  providing  a  modern  merchant  marine  of  their  own 
to  utilize  this  new  waterway  and  trade  route  for  the  further  expansion  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  particularly  with  Sauth  America  and  Asia. 

7.  To  formulate  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  definite  measures  which 
will  command  the  support  from  the  standpoint  of  our  national  interest  and  develop- 
ment of  all  who  recognize  the  importance  of  these  objects,  and  particularly  to  com- 
bine in  one  nonpartisan  program  the  creation  of  "free  port"  areas  and  the  granting  of 
payments  for  carrying  the  mails  sufficient  to  secure  the  establishment  of  American 
steamship  lines. 

"keep  the  flag  flying." 

(National  Marine  League,  founded  to  revive  the  American  merchant  marine  and  thereby  supplement 

and  round  out  our  continental  development.] 

1.  To  inspire  the  public  mind,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  with  a 
perception  of  the  vital  need  to  the  people  and  industries  of  a  merchant  marine  owned 
by  Americans  and  flying  the  American  flag. 

2.  To  afford  our  manufacturing  industries  export  outlets  for  their  products  to  sup- 
plement this  country's  capacity  for  domestic  consumption. 

3.  To  provide  labor  with  better  opportunity  for  steady  employment  by  reason  of 
the  expansion  of  manufactures  that  accompanies  a  large  foreign  trade. 

4.  To  facilitate  and  extend  the  service  and  usefulness  of  our  American  railroads  as 
carriers  of  merchandise  for  export  to  the  same  extent  that  Canadian  railroads  have 
extended  their  service. 

5.  To  render  our  Navy  truly  efficient  and  mobile  by  the  creation  of  an  adequate 
and  supporting  merchant  marine,  from  which  source  alone  can  a  naval  reserve  be 
properly  maintained. 

6.  To  accomplish  these  ends  by  the  cooperation  of  all  political  parties. 

7.  And  having  joined  the  "East,"  "South,"  and  "West"  through  the  agency  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  to  use  that  facility  intelligently  in  the  building  up  and  binding 
together  of  a  great  solidarity  of  national  industrial  civilization. 

The  great  commercial  nations  at  present  holding  the  foreign  carrying  trade  of  the 
world  are  our  competitors  in  the  very  markets  abroad  that  it  is  essential  to  our  own 
commercial  salvation  we  should  develop  and  maintain  for  the  support  of  our  own 
labor,  manufacturing,  and  export  industries  here  in  America. 

It  would  be  foolish  if,  after  building  the  Panama  Canal :  we  were  to  allow  it  to  be 
used  for  foreign  trade  purposes  almost  exclusively  or  mainly  by  merchant  ships  of 
other  great  commercial  nations. 

"Keep  the  flag  flying"  is  not  merely  a  pleasing  and  patriotic  phrase,  it  is  a  stern, 
practical,  business  necessity  of  everyday  insistence. 

It  is  impossible  to  restore  the  American  flag  to  the  wide  seas  unless  certain  remedial 
and  adequate  legislation  is  effected. 

No  enduring  legislation  is  possible  unless  there  is  first  an  enduring,  imperative 
public  sentiment  that*  demands  such  legislation. 

From  whom  can  such  an  imperative  demand  come?  From  the  great  "majority 
vote"  of  this  country;  that  is,  from  the  inland  voters  of  America.  And  they,  unfor- 
tunately, are  indifferent. 

These  facts  are  very  evident,  viz: 

1.  That  America  has  practically  no  foreign-going  ships. 

2.  That  America  has  urgent  need  for  foreign-going  ships. 

3.  That  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  America's  owning  ships  is  the  inertia  or 
indifference  of  the  voters  of  inland  America. 

Local  and  sectional  jealousies  are  not  worth  permanent  consideration;  as  well  have 
your  right  arm  jealous  of  your  left  arm.  It  is  all  one  body.  Jealousies  are  soon  dis- 
sipated in  the  clear  light  of  American  justice  and  common  sense.  Moreover,  details 
can  always  be  adjusted. 

But  indifference  is  certainly  the  worst  kind  of  a  stumbling  block. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  how  to  overcome  that  indifference. 

The  people  of  the  interior  must  remember  that  "trade  follows  the  flag,"  and  that 
if  interior  America  really  wants  to  sell  its  manufactures  overseas  it  must  provide  the 
nation  with  a  flag  to  precede  that  trade.  No  other  advertisement  is  one-tenth  so 
effective  as  the  flag  of  the  nation  that  sells  the  goods  at  the  stern  of  the  ship  that 
carries  those  goods. 

That  flag  says  "America"  in  every  tongue  of  the  globe. 

As  an  advertisement  pure  and  simple  it  is  more  valuable  to  the  manufacturer  of 
St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis  or  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  than  that  manufacturer's  own  brand 
on  the  side  of  his  packing  case. 
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So  it  means  actual  money  in  the  pockets  of  every  industrious  citizen  of  inland 
America  to  have  American  ships  on  the  high  seas,  not  to  mention  the  far  higher  and 
nobler  aspects  of  the  case. 

It  is  not  for  those  who  are  interested  in  making  and  running  ships  to  call  to  the 
inland  voters  for  help.    That  cry  carries  "selfishness"  to  a  suspicious  ear. 

It  is  for  the  inland  people  to  call  to  those  who  can  make  and  run  ships  to  provide 
the  Nation  with  a  merchant  marine  of  its  own. 

That  cry  rings  with  sincerity  and  is  a  duty  call.  And  with  that  cry  comes  the  assur- 
ance that  United  America  will  do  as  handsomely  for  its  shipping  men  as  Germany 
and  Japan  have  done  for  theirs. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  National  Marine  League  to  carry  this  message  to  the  voters  of 
the  inland  States. 

It  will  necessitate  a  huge  campaign  and  the  expenditure  of  much  money,  but  the 
result  will  be  beneficial  beyond  computation  to  every  laborer,  farmer,  merchant,  and 
manufacturer  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Donations  of  money  and  advertising  space  are  urgently  needed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  campaign  and  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  National  Marine  League,  Wilkins 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.    Depositary,  the  RiggB  National  Bank. 

(Reprint  of  an  editorial  In  the  Boston  Transcript,  March  6, 1912.] 
BHIP8  AND  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

It  is  a  relief  from  the  tirades  commonly  accompanying  the  discussion  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  to  come  upon  a  phrasing  of  the  question  as  unclouded  with  senseless 
detail  as  that  of  Mr.  P.  H.  W.  Ross  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 
The  writer  sanely  observes  that  this  planet  consists  of  waters  as  well  a*  lands;  that  the 
waters  are  the  only  continuous  area  on  it;  and  that  ''whole  civilizations  have  rested 
on  the  intelligent  use  of  the  waters  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  on  the  use  of  the  lands. " 

Here  is  no  vexea  debate  on  the  prices  of  steel  in  Belfast  as  compared  with  the  prices 
of  that  same  steel  at  Camden,  N.  J .,  and  a  discussion  of  the  labor  aspect,  during  which 
we  are  lost  in  a  swamp  of  many  windings.  Mr.  Ross  believes,  ana  rightly,  that  once 
the  main  issue  is  properly  understood  the  details  will  adjust  themselves.  He  proceeds 
accordingly: 

"  One  (form  of  national  greatness)  is  based  upon  the  exploitation  of  a  nation's  marine 
possibilities;  the  other  on  its  continental  possibilities.  The  British  Empire  and 
Japan  are  instances  of  the  first;  Russia,  the  united  States,  and  China  of  the  second. 
But  no  nation's  complete  stature  is  attained  until  both  arms  are  exercised.  Britain, 
at  present  the  most  ambidextrous  of  the  family  of  nations,  has  exercised  her  conti- 
nental muscles  in  the  growth  of  her  colonies:  *  *  *  Germany  and  Japan  have 
within  the  last  20  years  performed  prodigies  of  marine  expansion;  *  *  *  but  the 
United  States,  after  a  long  period  of  continental  development,  will  double  its  wealth 
and  power  for  usefulness  T>y  superimposing  upon  its  already  stupendous  continental 
civilization  a  marine  civilization  perhaps  as  great  as  that  of  Britain/' 

This  is  more  than  prediction.  It  is  something  very  close  to  accurate  reasoning. 
A  gentleman  with  the  far-sight  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  nas  announced  that  the  country  is 
already  "filled  up"  and  the  next  era  of  trade  expansion  must  be  marine.  This  nas 
been  corroborated  from  numerous  quarters.  Mr.  Ross  assures  us,  and  credibly,  that 
all  that  is  now  needed  to  obtain  the  beginnings  of  a  rehabilitated  merchant  navy  is 
to  let  the  Middle  West  understand  that  these  sea  carriers  are,  in  fact,  necessary  for  the 
continuance  of  its  prosperity.  And  the  encouraging  reflection  is  that,  if  explanations 
prove  futile,  in  time  the  Middle  West  is  certain  to  find  out  this  for  itself. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  handed  me  another  pamphlet  which 
has  been  marked  "Ross  Exhibit  No.  3."  You  have  also  sent  out 
those? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 
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(Ross  Exhibit  No.  3  is  as  follows:) 

Ross  Exhibit  No.  3. 

THE   NATIONAL   MARINE  LEAGUE  OF  THE   U.   8.  A. 

[Charter  perpetual.  Washington.  D.  C,  1512  H  Street  NW.;  New  York  City,  18  Old  Slip;  Boston,  care 
of  State  Street  Trust  Co.  President,  P.  H.  W.  Ross,  Washington,  D.  C;  vice-presidents,  Hon.  Charles 
Henry  Davis,  C.  E.,  president  National  Highways  Association,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Hon.  H.  H.  D. 
Peirce,  former  United  States  minister  to  Norway,  Washington.  D.  C;  secretary.  Jesse  W.  Morton, 
Boston;  advisory  counsellor,  Hon.  Woodward  Emery,  former  chairman.  Harbor  ana  Land  Commission, 
Boston,  Mass.;  national  treasurer  Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kuhne,  bankers,  New  York.  Washington 
depository,  Riggs  National  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C;  Boston  depository,  State  Street  Trust  Co.,  Boston.] 

The  war  has  taught  the  importance  of  having  a  National  Marine  League  and  the 
necessity  of  having  our  own  ships,  and  so  of  not  being  dependent  upon  foreigners 
for  ocean  transportation. 

Had  we  our  own  ships  to  move  our  grain  and  our  cotton  and  to  have  brought  back 
the  wool,  hides,  and  other  raw  materials  necessary  to  our  manufacturers  the  benefit 
would  have  been  immeasurable. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  92  per  cent  of  our  railroad  transportation  were  controlled 
by  foreigners  and  that  our  domestic  commerce  and  industry  were  dependent  upon 
their  convenience  and  interests. 

But  yet  that  is  the  condition  of  our  ocean  transportation  to-day,  and  upon  that 
condition  ultimately  the  daily  welfare  of  every  citizen  in  the  Republic  is  largely 
dependent. 

We  are  in  much  the  same  position  now  as  Germany  was.  Thirty  years  ago,  in  Ger- 
many, labor  lacked  employment,  manufacturers  were  struggling,  commerce  was 
throttled,  because  that  country  was  dependent  upon  English  ships  to  carry  German- 
made  goods  to  foreign  markets  and  upon  English  tanks  for  the  settlement  of  German 
trade  transactions. 

No  more  than  England  could  be  expected  to  favor  German  foreign  trade  at  the 
expense  of  her  own  can  we  expect  other  nations  to  favor  us  at  their  expense  now. 

How  did  Germany  escape  from  her  thralldom  and  become  commercially,  financially, 
and  maritimely  free? 

She  saw  the  task  was  for  the  entire  population  and  not  for  a  government,  even  a 
government  so  paternal,  bureaucratic,  and  imperialistic  as  is  that  of  Germany. 

The  German  Marine  League  accordingly  was  organized,  to  which  every  one  belonged, 
even  the  children.  In  every  bank,  schoolhouse,  town  hall?  or  place  where  "two  or 
three  are  gathered  together"  there  would  be  a  little  contribution  box  with  a  ship 
painted  on  it  and  the  words  "Our  success  is  on  the  water."  Everyone  was  taught 
that  his  or  her  personal  welfare  depended  upon  foreign  trade  and  that  it  was  the  only 
kind  of  trade  that  brought  new  money  into  the  country. 

Over  4,000  branches  of  the  German  Marine  League  are  scattered  throughout  the 
interior  of  Germany. 

The  necessity  for  German  maritime  development  was  thoroughly  popularized.  Ae 
a  direct  consequence,  in  ten  years  the  tonnage  of  the  German  mercantile  marine  in- 
creased 234  per  cent,  the  German  foreign  trade  in  the  same  period  expanded  from 
$1,800,000,000  to  over  $3,050,000,000,  and  the  people  at  large  provided  the  hundreds  of 
millions  for  building  the  German  marine  and  establishing  German  banks  and  German 
commerce  in  foreign  lands. 

As  a  result,  German  pauperism  almost  vanished,  emigration  decreased,  and  the 
problem  of  "the  unemployed"  was  all  but  solved,  for  the  German  mills  ran  continu- 
ously and  German  labor  had  a  "steady  job." 

Irregularity  in  employment  of  labor  is  a  curse  of  this  country ;  extravagance,  poverty 
and  discontent  are  toe  sequel.    It  is  always  "  feast  or  famine' '  with  us. 

The  league  has,  for  convenience,  adopted  the  districting  of  the  Federal  reserve 
banking  system;  at  the  same  time  it  realizes  that  foreign  commerce  and  finance  are 
inseparable  and  that  the  reestablishment  of  our  merchant  marine  is  the  key  to  the 
development  of  both. 

Each  district  will  have  its  own  council  and  the  guidance  of  every  branch  therein. 
The  12  districts  are  coordinated  with  the  national  organization  at  Washington. 

The  funds  of  the  league  are  to  be  expended  in  organizing  branches,  employing 
lecturers,  in  newspaper  and  publicity  work  and  in  spreading  information  broadcast 
throughout  the  country,  to  tne  intent  that  permanent  legislation  may  be  enacted  in 
Congress  that  will  restore  the  American  flag  to  the  high  seas  and  keep  the  spirit  of  our 
people  eternally  vigilant  in  the  maintenance  of  our  maritime  development. 
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Every  citizen  is  urged  to  become  a  member  of  the  National  Marine  League.  Mem- 
bers have  subscribed  from  $1  to  many  thousands  of  dollars,  each  as  their  means  allowed, 
but  he  who  can  afford  $10  should  not  be  content  to  give  but  one. 

All  contributions  are  thankfully  accepted.  This  is  the  most  vital  and  far-reaching 
movement  of  the  century  and  affects  the  material  prosperity  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  Republic.    Join  the  league — do  it  now. 


Partial  list  of  members  of  the  National 

Marine  League  of  the  United  States  of 

America: 

Allen,  John  L.  M.,  chartered  public  ac- 
countant, New  York  City. 

Anderson,  S.  S.,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Boston. 

Atkins,  Edwin  F.,  131  State  Street,  Bos- 
ton, and  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Baird,  Phillip  J.,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Boston. 

Bates,  Dr.  Mary  £.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Baylies,  Edmund  L.,  of  Carter,  Ledyard 
A  Milburn,  54  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Behar,  N.,  managing  director  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  New  York 
City. 

Bemis,  A.  Farwell,  of  Bemis  Bro.  Bag 
Co.,  40  Central  Street,  Boston,  direc- 
.  tor  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Berg,  Capt.  Waldemar  F.,  Lin  wood,  Pa. 

Bigelow,  Francis  B.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Brewer,  William  C,  director  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Boston. 

Call,  Miss  Annie  Pay  son  (authoress),  Wal- 
tham,  Mass. 

Carey,  Arthur  Astor,  Boston,  Mass. 

Carson,  C.  G.r  10  WTall  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Clapp,  Edwin  J.,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Clark,  Lieut.  A.  L.,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

Clyde,  William  P.,  63  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Cogan,  Micnael  J.,  Boston. 

Colby,  William  R.,  Atlantic  Mutual  In- 
surance Co.,  Kilby  Street,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  J.  Randolph,  jr.,  president  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  Louis  A.,  treasurer  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Co.,  Boston. 

Corbett,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  Boston. 

Corbin,  Floyd  S . ,  10  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Coyle,  W.  G.,  337  Carondelet  Street,  New 
Orleans,  La.  • 

Crane,  Frank  Fessenden,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Crooker,  C.  W.,  attorney  at  law,  110  State 
Street,  Boston. 

Crowell,  Capt.  Peter  H.,  of  Croweil  & 
Thurlow,  33  Broad  Street,  Boston. 

Crowley,  Capt.  John  G.,  treasurer  Coast- 
wise Steamship  Co.,  33  Broad  Street, 
Boston. 

Dabney,  Frank,  Puget  Sound  T.  L.  <fc  P. 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Dabney,  Herbert,  treasurer  Walter  Baker 
Go.  (Ltd.),  Boston. 


Danz,  George  J.,  vice  president  Hofius 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Davis.  Charles  Henry,  president  National 
Highways  Association,  Boston. 

Dimmick,  Wm.  H.,  secretary  Massachu- 
setts Nautical  School,  Boston.. 

Dollar,  Capt.  Robert,  president  Dollar 
Steamship  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Douglas,  Hon.  William  Harris,  former 
United  States  fongressman,  24  Ex- 
change Place,  New  York. 

Duncan,  Albert  Greene,  president  Na- 
tional Association  Cotton  Manufactur- 
ers, Boston. 

Edmunds,  Frank  W.,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Elliott,  Howard,  president  New  York,? 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co., 
Boston  and  New  York. 

Ely,  Miss  Augusta  C,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Emery,  Frederick  L.,  50  Congress  Street, 
Boston. 

Emery,  Ralph  C,  of  Emery  Steamship 
Co.,  114  State  Street,  Boston. 

Emery,  Hon.  Woodward,  counselor  at 
law,  Boston. 

Farnham,  E.  E.,  of  Richards  &  Co., 
metals,  Boston. 

Famsworth,  Col.  Fred  E.,  general  secre- 
tary American  Bankers  Association, 
New  York  City. 

Farwell,  Frank,  Natick,  Mass. 

Fitzgerald,  Wm.  F.,  banker,  95  Milk 
Street,  Boston. 

Forbes,  Allan,  president  State  Street 
Trust  Co.,  Boston. 

Ford,  E.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Guild,  Hon.  Curtis,  former  United  States 
ambassador  to  Russia  and  governor  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Boston. 

Hirris,  H.  B.  of  N.  W.  Harris  &  Co.  and 
Harris,  Forbes  &  Co.,  New  York  City, 
bankers. 

Harris,  Capt.  Ira,  United  States  Navy 
(retired),  Bogota,  N.  J. 

Hastings,  Henry,  134  State  Street,  Boston. 

Higginson,  Maj.  Henry  L..  Boston. 

Hill,  A.  K.,  editor  The  Navy,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Hines,  E.  S.,  editor  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hughes,  F.  C,  511  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Jacobson,  Dr.  A.  D.,  journalist,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Jennings,  C.  E.t  president  American 
Manufacturers'  Export  Association, 
New  York. 

Johnson,  Alba  B.,  president  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Johnson,  Hon.  Albert,  United  States  Con- 
gressman, Washington  D.  C. 

Jones,  Jerome,  33  Franklin  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Jones,  Theodore,  33  Franklin  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Kimball,  Admiral  W.  \\\,  United  States 
Navy  (retired),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kincaid,  W.  W.,  president  Spirella  Co., 
Meadville,  Pa. 

Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kuhne,  bankers,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Latimer,  N.  H.,  president  Dexter  Horton 
National  Bank,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Laut,  Miss  Agnes  C.  (authoress),  Wassaic, 
N.  Y. 

Leavitt,  W.  S.,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Levick,  II.  G.,  of  Messrs.  Lee,  Higginson 
&  Co.,  bankers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Livermore,  Harris,  attorney  at  law,  53 

State  Street,  Boston. 
,  Malone,  Hon.  Dudley  Field,  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  Yory,  New  York  City. 

Marble,  A.  B.,  representative  of  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Marschalk,  Henry,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Marvin,  T.  0.,  secretary  Home  Market 
Club,  editor  Protectionist,  Boston,  Mass 

Marvin,  Winthrop  L.,  secretary  National 
association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
Boston,  Mass. 

May,  Max,  vice  president  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

McCann,  Richard  M.,  editor  Waterways 
and  Commerce,  New  York  City. 

McSweeney,  Edward  F.,  chairman  board 
of  port  directors,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miller,  Miss  Bess,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miller,  Frank  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miller;  Com.  J.  W.,  United  States  Navy 
(retired),  vice  president  Cape  Cod  Canal 
Co.,  New  York. 

Mooney,  Franklin  D.,  vice  president  New 
York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Line, 
New  York. 

Morgan,  J.  P.,  23  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Morton,  Jesse  W.,  attorney  at  law,  50  Con- 
gress Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Neal,  John  R.,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Nyman,  H.  S.,  Avenue  of  the  Presidents, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Palmer,    Harwood,    president,    Marine 

News  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Parvin,  E.,  9  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

N.  Y. 
Peirce,  Hon.  H.  H.  D.,  former  United 

States  Minister  to  Norway,  WTashington, 

D.  C. 
Penney,  Comus  B.,  of  I.  M.  Taylor  &  Co., 

bankers,  Boston,  Mass. 
Pigott,  William,  of  the  National  Foreign 

Trade  Council,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Porter,  James  Otis,  71  Hanover  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Quincy,    Hon.    Josiah,    former    United 

States  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and 

mayor  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Quincy,  Mrs.  Mary,  Boston,  Mass. 
Raven,  A.  A.,  President  Atlantic  Mutual 

Insurance  Co.,  49-^51  Wall  Street,  New 

York. 
Roland,  Thomas,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Ross,  P.  H.  W.,  Wasnington.D.C. 
Roth  well,  Bernard  J.,  former  president 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass. 
Saunders,  IB.,  general  manager  Spirella 

Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Schoenthal,  F.,  164  Devonshire  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Smith,   A.   R.,  president  Merchants  & 

Manufacturers  Board  of  Trade,  New 

York  City. 
Snowden ,  E .  H. ,  president  Bank  ot  Ellens- 
burg,  Wash. 
Stevens,  Miss  F.  A.,  Newton,  Man. 
Taaffe,  William,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 
Taylor,  I.  M.,  banker,  Boston,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Col.  Robert  M.,  43  Exchange 

Place,  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
Tomb,  Lieut.  Commander,  United  States 

Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Walcott,   J.   Bigelow,   president  Harris 

County    Oil    Corporation,    Brookline, 

Mass. 
Watson,  Admiral  John  C,  United  States 

Navy  (retired),  Washington,  D.  C. 
Weld,  Bernard  C.,  of  A.  D.  Weld's  Sons, 

131  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wells,  Morris  B.  (author),  Portland,  Oreg. 
Willey,  Mrs.  M.  Walcott,  Boston,  Mass. 
Yates,  William  F.,  president  National 

Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion, New  York. 


The  Chairman.  You  have  handed  me  another  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  marked  "  Robs  Exhibit  No.  4." 
Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 
(Ross  Exhibit  No.  4  is  as  follows:) 

Ross  Exhibit  No.  4. 

(The  National  Marine  League  of  the  United  States  of  America  (Inc.).  Charter  perpetual.  Wilkins 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C.  New  York  office:  18  Old  Slip,  New  York  City.  President,  P.  H.  W. 
Ross;  national  treasurer,  Knauth,  Nachod  A  Kuhne,  bankers,  New  York,  N.  V.] 

The  league  solicits  contributions  and  aid  from  all  citizens  engaged  or  interested 
in  banking,  ship  building  or  owning,  in  marine  engineering  and  marine  insurance,  in 
manufacturing  for  export,  in  fact  in  all  industries  affected  by  maritime  effort  and 
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expansion,  including  every  form  of  naval  or  merchant  marine  enterprise,  and  from 
all  who  are  desirous  of  aiding  a  popular  movement  of  highest  patriotic  aim  and  of  deep- 
est economic  value  to  the  Nation. 
Address  the  National  Marine  League,  Wilkins  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  PAYMASTERS  OF  AMERICAN  INDEBTEDNESS. 

P.  H.  W.  Ross,  address  before  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association  at  Whitehall  Club  on 

April  23, 1914.    Reprinted  from  The  Navy,  June,  1914.] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  greatly  appreciate  the  privilege  of  speaking 
to  you  this  afternoon  about  the  National  Marine  League  and  the  work  that  we  are 
doing  in  connection  with  and  supplemental  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  Manufac- 
turers' Export  Association.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  no  man  lives  unto  himself; 
indeed,  he  could  not  live  unto  himself  even  if  he  were  so  mistaken  as  to  think  or  to 
wish  that  he  could. 

It  is  true  that  generally  speaking  the  primary  incentive  of  most  business  men  is  to 
make  money,  and  that  incentive,  with  all  manner  of  modification,  is  necessarily  at  the 
root  of  most  men's  business  activities.  Such  is  probably  the  case  with  most  of  us 
who  are  here  present.  But  of  all  the  varied  activities  and  business  associations  that 
abound  within  the  United  States  there  is  none  that  has  anything  approaching  to  the 
economic  value  of  yours,  because  you  are  the  "paymasters  of  American  indebtedness." 
These  four  words,  which  it  is  well  to  memorize,  are  a  true  and  fitting  paraphrase  and 
synonym  of  the  four  words  that  constitute  your  title,  "American  Manufacturers' 
Export  Association." 

Our  nation,  like  every  other  in  the  annals  of  history,  has  had  to  pass  through  several 
stages  in  the  course  of  its  national  growth  and  economic  evolution. 

Koughly  speaking,  during  the  first  century  of  our  country's  development  we  were 
occupied  in  the  firm  establishment  of  agriculture.  The  forests  were  cut  down,  the 
aborigines  were  dispossessed,  the  great  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  of  the  Middle  West 
emerged  from  the  wilderness  ana  farms  appeared  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rockies. 
Agriculture  was  established  on  a  firm  and  enduring  basis  and  on  a  gigantic  scale.  It 
continues,  of  course,  and  always  will,  but  the  pioneering  aspect  of  agriculture  has  long 
passed  away. 

Then  for  the  next  50  years  the  prime  "motif"  of  American  energy  (apart  from  the 
necessary  accompanying  development  of  land  transportation)  was  the  establishment 
of  industry  or  the  making  of  things.  ' '  Agriculture  "  is  the  growing  or  raising  of  things; 
"industry"  the  making  of  things. 

For  the  last  50  years  American  manufacturing  capacity  has  been  nourished  and  de- 
veloped to  such  a  wonderful  extent  that  we  can  now  make  most  things  about  as  well  and 
as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  made  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  especially  when  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale. 

But  our  great  trouble  to-day  is  that,  having  made  them,  we  can  not  sell  them  to 
advantage.  In  other  words,  the  question  of  enlarging  and  facilitating  our  foreign 
commerce  is  the  one  great  overshadowing  problem  that  confronts  the  business  men  of 
America  to-day. 

The  same  problem  confronted  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  Ger- 
many a  generation  ago.    They  solved  it  in  the  following  manner: 

A  few  of  the  great  leaders  of  thought  and  business  men  of  Germany  started  a  German 
marine  league,  the  object  of  which  was  not  only  the  question  of  naval  defense,  but  the 
far  more  important  purpose  of  providing  the  only  possible  means  by  which  German- 
made  products  might  be  successfully  sold  to  non-Germans,  namely,  German  control  of 
the  oceanic  transportation  of  German  exports. 

As  in  America  to-day,  so  in  the  Germany  of  the  eighties,  much  inertia  and  mental 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  interior  had  to  be  overcome.  The  con- 
servatism of  America  is  as  nothing  to  the  conservatism  of  Germany. 

But  our  German  cousins  did  succeed  in  getting  one  great  economic  truth  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  general  public.  They  did  succeed  in  driving  one  compelling 
thought  into  the  minds  of  their  electorate,  and  with  characteristic  German  thorough- 
ness, the  idea  once  put  into  the  minds  of  the  voters ' '  stayed  put. ' '  Moreover,  like  any 
good  seed  planted  in  good  soil,  its  roots  multiplied,  it  covered  the  land,  it  brought  forth 
fruit  amazingly. 

The  idea  was  this:  That  there  was  no  sense  in  making  or  growing  or  digging  up  things 
for  sale  unless  you  could  sell  them  after  they  were  made  or  grown  or  minea.  The 
Germans  asked  themselves,  "Now  we've  made  it,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it?" 
and  their  reply  was  "Sell  it." 

"Yes;  but  sell  it  to  whom?"  "To  ourselves,  that's  poor  business;  that's  only 
swapping  from  one  German  pocket  to  another  German  pocket.    That  kind  of  business 
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won't  pay  our  indebtedness  to  outsiders,  it  is  better  than  no  business,  but  after  all  it 
is  only  going  round  and  round  within  the  walls  of  our  own  national  workshop.1' 

"Very  well,  we'll  sell  to  foreigners."  "Ah,  that  would  be  great,  if  we  could,  but 
how  can  we?  We've  got  no  ships  of  our  own.  England  has  shut  us  out  of  every 
avenue  of  foreign  trade  and  we  are  obliged  to  use  her  ships,  her  banking  facilities 
abroad,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  all  we  can  ever  get  is  what  she  overlooks,  and  that 
is  not  very  much." 

"Very  well,  we'll  build  our  own  ships  and  create  a  German  merchant  marine." 

"You  can't  do  that;  you'll  never  get  all  those  pig-headed,  suspicious  fellows  in  the 
interior  to  vote  for  the  necessary  laws,  or  for  tine  appropriations  necessary  for  the 
creation  of  a  German  merchant  marine." 

Such  was  the  "line  of  talk"  that  passed  between  thoughtful  Germans  a  generation 
ago.  A  few  grasped  the  idea  that  the  prosperity,  nay  the  very  life  of  the  Nation,  "lay 
on  the  water." 

That  famous  slogan  had  not  then  passed  their  imperial  master's  lips,  but  the  truth 
of  the  aphorism  was  patent  to  the  thoughtful  few. 

How,  then,  was  the  leaven  of  common  sense  to  permeate  the  mass  of  German  inertia, 
that  great  solid  ""hinterland"  of  theirs? 

There  was  no  lack  of  journalistic  ability.  Editorials  and  magazine  articles  poured 
forth  in  endless  streams,  but  still  the  German  voter  went  his.care-free,  stolid  German 
way. 

At  last  some  one  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  enough  to  talk  or  to  write  in  an 
academic  way.  Something  must  be  done.  A  great  economic  idea  must  be  popular- 
ized— nationalized.  An  organized  movement  must  be  started  and  eventually  that 
organization  must  become  bone  and  flesh  of  the  people  everywhere  throughout  the 
nation. 

It  was  done,  and  now,  some  40  years  after  the  first  beginnings  of  that  movement, 
Germany's  merchant  marine,  though  not  the  largest,  is  by  far  the  most  effective  of 
any  in  the  world,  and  45  per  cent  of  what  she  makes  she  sells  to  non-Germans.    We 
sell  only  5  per  cent  of  what  we  make  to  non- Americans,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is 
on  an  average  work  for  only  90  days  in  the  year  for  American  mill  hands  to  do.    It  we 
could  sell  even  25  per  cent  of  what  we  make  to  non- Americans  our  mills  would  run 
continuously,  and  American  labor  would  be  employed  continuously  the  year  round. 
Your  business  would  be  five  times  as  great  as  it  is  now.    Your  profits  would  be  more 
than  trebled. 

But  my  appeal  to  you  is  not  on  lines  of  personal  profit,  although  such  a  perspective 
sweetens  the  most  altruistic  of  primary  incentives. 

The  league  appeals  to  your  power  and  to  your  natural  disposition  to  use  that  power 
in  high  and  patriotic  fashion. 

The  German  marine  league  could  not  have  succeeded,  because  it  could  not  have 
started  unless  power  had  fiist  been  applied  to  budge  an  inert  mass  from  its  condition 
of  static  indifference. 

To-day  300,000  school  children  belong  to  their  league.  They  sing  patriotic 
songs  in  their  schools  to  the  glory  of  German  maritime  efficiency.  The  little  ones 
contribute  25  cents  a  year  to  the  funds  of  the  league.  In  every  schoolhouse,  post  office, 
bank,  or  public  building  you  will  find  little  tin  boxes  with  a  ship  painted  on  them  ana 
the  legend,  "Our  success  lies  on  the  water."    "Support  the  German  marine  league." 

Mill  owners,  laborers,  manufacturers,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  the  far 
Interior,  people  who  have  never  seen  and  who  possibly  never  may  see  salt  water  in  all 
their  lives,  are  members  of  and  support  the  German  marine  league.  Why?  Because 
they  wish  to  support  the  "hated  snipping  monopoly"?  In  the  lexicon  of  Germany's 
common  sense  tnere  is  no  such  word  as  "monopoly"  in  connection  with  German 
shipping. 

Do  they  support  their  league  because  they  wish  to  favor  the  seaport  cities  of  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  Stettin,  etc.?  Not  at  all,  no  more  than  you  and  I  talk  about  sub- 
sidizing our  own  feet  when  we  buy  a  necessary  pair  of  shoes.  They  support  their 
league  oecause  they  know  it  is  a  matter  that  vitally  affects  their  own  daily  bread  and 
butter.    For  that  reason  first  and  for  other  good  and  patriotic  reasons  as  well. 

So  the  people  keep  the  movement  alive;  but  who  were  the  heavyweights,  the 
strong  men  who  gave  the  first  push,  who  supplied  the  initial  momentum? 

It  was  Buch  men  as  the  Kaiser,  the  late  Prince  Bismarck,  the  Kruppe — in  a  word, 
it  was  that  intangible  but  none  the  less  concrete  force  which  exists  in  Germany  but  not 
in  America,  the  voice  of  "authority." 

There  is  no  "authority"  here;  we  have  no  Kaiser,  no  Bismarck,  no  Solon,  no  Moses. 
Each  of  us  is  his  own  sovereign,  his  own  Bismarck.  I  had  almost  said  even  his  own 
lawgiver. 

But  in  place  of  "authority"  we  do  have  an  intangible  but  very  real  power  in  the 
force  of  "oublic  opinion.11-    Will  you  hel    us  to  create  public  opinion? 
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What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  matter  of  an  American  national  marine  league? 
Are  you  going  to  lightly  regard  it  as  one  among  many  of  more  or  less  interesting  topics 
or  does  it  grip  you  as  the  one  great  thing  to  be  done  in  the  present  evolution  of  your 
country's  destinies? 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  firmly  established  agriculture  and  industry  in  America. 
But  how  about  foreign  commerce,  or  the  art  of  selling  the  things  that  we  grow,  mine, 
and  make?  A  country  that  can  only  sell  5  per  cent  of  its  products  to  outsiders  is  but  on 
the  threshold  of  it  commercial  expansion.  And  since  this  is  the  inevitable  phase  of  the 
twentieth  century  activities  that  circumstances  are  forcing  upon  us  in  America,  it  is 
well  that  you  gentlemen  who  are  the  guardians  of  the  American  export  trade,  should 
align  yourselves  with  the  march  of  events. 

We  must  remember  that  chambers  of  commerce  and  associations  like  yours,  although 
strong  in  intelligence  and  in  financial  resources,  are  weak  in  voting  strength.  Wher- 
ever were  is  a  city  that  has  a  chamber  of  commerce  with  a  membership  of  1,000  you  will 
find  a  voting  population  of  200,000,  of  whom  199,000  are  not  members  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  It  is  the  number  of  votes  that  counts,  for  it  is  that  which  controls  the 
action  of  the  Congressmen  who  are  elected  by  those  votes. 

An  entire  recodification  of  our  existing  maritime,  shipping,  and  navigation  laws  is 
absolutely  necessary  before  our  manufacturers  can  have  tne  proper  facilities  whereby 
an  adequate  export  of  American  products  and  manufactures  can  be  maintained. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  such  a  recodification?  By  appeals  on  behalf  of  specific 
industries  or  business  associations?  Never.  Experience  nas  proved  the  futility  of 
such  appeals.  We  can  get  it  only  by  the  insistent  demand  of  the  population  at  large, 
on  the  all-embracing  argument  of  the  general  good  of  the  Nation. 

Therefore  the  National  Marine  League  can  do  and  is  doing  for  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country  that  which  no  business  associations  can  do  for  themselves  in  their 
own  name. 

Try  it,  look  around  you  as  you  walk  the  streets,  see  the  swarms  of  humanity  around 
you  on  every  side  (nearly  all  voters),  ask  yourself  how  many  of  those  thousands  would 
care  a  button  for  what  the  chamber  of  commerce  wanted  them  to  do.  No  matter 
how  wise  and  beneficial  such  recommendations  might  be,  do  you  suppose  you  could 
touch  them,  in  your  capacity  as  wealthy  men  and  leaders  of  business?  You  know 
you  could  not,  as  a  general  rule — there  are  exceptions,  of  course.  The  reason  is 
because  they  can  not  help  thinking  that  you  are  speaking  for  and  on  behalf  of  "your 
side  of  the  game." 

Nevertheless  these  same  people  were  won  over  in  Germany  to  a  correct  view  of 
affaire.  Why  and  how?  Because  they  were  welded  into  a  national  organization 
and  because  the  game  itself  was  displayed  to  them  in  its  entirety  as  industrial  union 
among  all  Germans  versus  non-Germans. 

Our  people  are  only  united  when  war  threatens  the  nation.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  same  unity  of  effort  is  necessary  in  the  realm  of  foreign  commerce. 

I  spoke  of  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association  as  the  "  paymaster  of 
American  indebtedness."  This  is  literally  true,  as  it  is  only  by  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can products  that  we  can  offset  our  indebtedness  abroad.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
what  we  make  we  sell  to  ourselves  and  not  one  cent  of  our  indebtedness  to  foreigners 
is  liquidated  thereby. 

Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  economic  importance  of  the  success 
of  your  efforts  in  the  bearing  that  it  has  on  the  financial  destinies  of  the  nation. 

Increase  of  exports  means  decrease  of  taxation. 

And  that  is  wny,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Marine  League,  we  appeal  to  you  for 
your  support  in  helping  us  to  put  the  weight  and  sympathy  of  98,000,000  people 
behind  you  in  a  truly  national  way. 

Our  campaign  of  education  will  be  long  and  arduous  and  will  necessitate  the 
expenditure  of  much  money  until,  as  in  Germany,  the  people  themselves  become 
the  backbone  of  our  own  country's  national  marine  league. 

On  May  28 ,19 14,  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  at  its  initial  meeting  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export 
Association,  the  ran  American  Society  of  the  United  States,  and  the  American 
Asiatic  Association,  passed  among  others  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  with  ringing  enthusiasm: 

"  VII.— AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

"Resolved,  .That  this  convention  strongly  favors  the  upbuilding  of  an  American 
merchant  marine  for  its  foreign  trade. 
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"Vm. — THE  PRESIDENT. 


"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  to  all  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.'1 

On  the  same  day  the  President  of  the  United  States  accepted  from  the  hands  of 
the  writer  the  emblem  of  the  National  Marine  League  and  promised  to  wear  it. 

We  urge  that  all  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  country  follow  the  example 
of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  and  their  members  that  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  This  other  pamphlet  will  be  marked  "  Ross  Exhibit 
No.  5"  « 
Mr.  Ross.  Yes;  we  sent  out  a  great  many  of  those. 
(Ross  Exhibit  No.  5  is  as  follows:) 

Ross  Exhibit  No.  5. 

(Copy  of  a  letter.) 

The  Robert  Dollar  Co., 

San  Francisco,  CaL 
Mr.  P.  H.  W.  Ross,  ' 

President  National  Marine  League,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  thanks  of   the  shipowners  in  particular,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  in  general,  are  due  to  you  for  your  efforts  in  bringing  to  life  what  was  a  dead 
issue.    It  was  dead  because  those  of  us  who  knew  the  importance  of  a  merchant  marine 
were  so  completely  discouraged  that  we  had  given  it  up  in  despair. 
Yours  truly, 

"Robert  Dollar. 

The  value  of  the  una  elicited  letter  of  commendation  of  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Marine  League  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  author  is  an  American  owner  of  steamships,  some 
under  the  American  flag,  and  others,  for  obvious  reasons,  under  foreign  flags. 

He  is  a  man  of  the  widest  practical  experience  and  a  leading  authority  on  Chinese 
and  Japanese  trade  with  the  United  States. 

WHY? 

[Reprinted  from  The  Navy,  February.  1914.1 

"Why  pay  more  more  to  domestic  carriers  in  the  foreign  trade  than  to  foreign  ships 
for  the  same  service?  "  This  is  the  question  that  is  so  often  fired  at  us  and  has  been  so 
often  answered  that  we  earnestly  trust  our  good  friends,  the  editors  of  the  The  Navy, 
will  give  us  s  chance  to  answer  it  once  more  in  a  comprehensive  way. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  all  you  have  to  pay  when  you  pay  the  ocean  freight  bill; 
but  of  that  anon. 

If  30  years  ago  we  had  asked  the  same  question  of  Steel  and  Iron  and  had  answered 
it  by  action  similar  to  that  adopted  in  our  foreign  carrying  trade,  you  may  be  quite 
certain  that  America  would  not  have  been  the  wonder  of  all  history  in  the  matter  of 
manufacturing  and  industrial  development. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  question  was  asked  in  perfectly  sood  faith,  "Why  pay  more  to 
domestic  makers  of  steel  and  iron  than  to  foreign-maae  steel  and  iron  of  the  same 
quality?  We  can  never  hope  to  equal  the  output  of  England  or  of  France  or  of  Ger- 
many, and  consequently  we  can  never  hope  to  make  it  as  cheaply  at  home  as  they  do: 
the  cost  of  labor  is  against  us— everything,  in  fact.  Let's  stick  to  what  we  can  do,  and 
do  it  well. " 

Fortunately,  the  preponderating  bulk  of  our  voters  did  understand  something  about 
the  establishment  of  land  industries,  and  so  for  30  years  or  so,  national  legislation  waor 
so  directed  that  we  did  pay  more,  for  a  while,  to  domestic  makers  of  steel  and  iron  than 
it  might  otherwise  have  been  purchased  for. 

And  what  was  the  consequence?  At  the  end  of  that  30  years  the  United  States  not 
only  equalled  the  product  of  each  of  those  countries  individually,  but  actually  pro- 
duced more  steel  and  iron  than  England,  France  and  Germany  combined. 

Never  mind  the  name  of  the  party  that  was  kept  in  power  during  that  period.  We 
are  not  seeking  party  plaudits  at  this  moment.  The  point  is  that  the  majority  vote 
of  our  electorate  understood  that  particular  phase  of  development  and  carried  it 
through. 
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Now,  as  every  thoughtful  person  knows,  or  should  know,  "As  goes  the  steel  and  iron 
trade,  so  goes  the  entire  industrial  prosperity  of  a  country."  It  is  the  base  of  all 
manufacture.  But  very  few  people,  in  our  interior  States,  know  that  "As  goes  the 
foreign  shipping  industry  so  goes  the  commercial  and  financial  welfare  of  a  nation." 
Great  Britain  understands  that;  so  do  Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  because  they 
know  that  it  is  impossible  to  sell  their  manufactures  to  any  one  excepting  themselves 
unless  they  control  the  means  whereby  they  deliver  the  things  they  want  to  sell  to 
the  people  to  whom  they  sell  them,  and  also  control  the  banking  facilities  by  which 
they  settle  for  the  payments  and  collections  of  moneys  for  the  things  bought  and  sold. 

Do  not  imagine  the  foreign  ocean  carrier  is  a  disinterested  "common  carrier.1' 
Quite  the  contrary,  he  is  an  active  competitor  of  ours,  and  is  himself  trying  to  sell 
the  same  kind  of  goods  that  we  are  trying  to  sell,  and  to  the  same  line  of  customers. 

For  instance,  if  it  happens  to  be  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  oil,  or  anything  that  does  not 
enter  into  competition  with  what  he  wants  to  sell,  or  is  something  he  wants  to  buy 
himself,  he  is  only  too  glad  to  carry  it  for  us,  and  will  do  so  at  minimum  rates  to  him- 
self. It  brings  him  actual  cash  for  the  ocean  freight,  keeps  his  ships  busy,  brings 
steady  employment  to  his  fellow  citizens,  keeps  his  shipyards  going,  his  iron  and 
steel  trade  flourishing,  brings  commissions  to  his  foreign  banks  and  marine  insurance 
companies,  and  is  altogether  a  splendid  arrangement  for  him. 

But,  and  here  is  the  great  line  of  demarcation,  if  you  want  him  to  carry  something 
that  hurts  his  own  manufacturing  business,  it  is  a  very  different  matter. 

And  it  is  exactly  the  change  in  the  kind  of  things  that  we  ask  the  foreigner  to  carry 
that  makes  all  the  difference. 

Years  ago  it  was  almost  entirely  agricultural  produce  that  we  wanted  them  to  carry 
for  us,  that  and  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  implements,  typewriters,  and  a  few  limited 
lines  of  specialized  American  manufacturers  that  Europe  did  not  turn  out  in  compe- 
tition with  us. 

But  now  we  are  forced  to  export  the  same  kind  of  things  that  they  export,  and  what 
is  the  experience  of  our  exporters  in  their  endeavors  to  establish  American  trade  im 
general,  heterogeneous  articles  of  American  manufacture? 

They  find  themselves  baffled  at  every  turn,  in  all  manner  of  secret  and  insidious 
ways,  in  their  endeavors  to  establish  an  American  market  in  places  where  foreigners 
have  heretofore  had  a  monopoly  of  that  particular  trade. 

Foreigners  will  help  us  to  carry  our  goods  to  South  America,  but  will  try  to  prevent 
our  selling  them  after  the  goods  arrive;  and  they  do  in  all  manner  of  ways. 

A  particularly  aggravating  instance  occurred  comparatively  close  to  our  own  shores. 
This  was  told  to  me  by  a  member  of  the  marine  society  of  New  York,  a  gentleman 
who  was  master  of  a  ship  that  plied  between  New  York  and  San  Domingo,  in  the 
West  Indies. 

They  grow  very  fine  coffee  down  there,  but  the  natives  are  so  lazy  that  they  will 
not  clean  the  berry;  they  "shell"  it,  and  that  is  all.  My  friend  was  a  very  close 
friend  of  the  man  who  I^ept  the  general  store  in  one  of  the  San  Domingo  ports.  This 
man  was  a  coffee  factor,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  shipping  his  coffee  to  Hamburg, 
where  it  was  cleaned  and  afterwards  shipped  back  to  New  York  and  sold.  My  friend 
induced  his  friend  to  try  shipping  his  coffee  direct  to  New  York,  which  he  actually 
did  for  two  trips,  and  a  plant  was  established  down  near  the  water  front  in  the  ship- 
ping district  to  receive  San  Domingo  coffee,  clean  it,  and  put  it  on  the  market  direct 
for  the  benefit  of  American  consumers. 

But  the  business  only  lasted  two  trips.  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  our  San 
Domingo  merchant,  not  only  through  financial  but  through  still  higher  channels,  to 
discontinue  the  harmful  practice  ol  sending  coffee  to  New  York  direct.  He  must 
send  it,  as  before,  to  Hamburg,  for  the  German  coffee  blenders  to  get  their  "rake-off," 
and  he  did,  and  still  does,  if  he  is  still  alive. 

You  can  not  blame  the  Germans  for  doing  that.  It  is  exactly  what  we  should  do  if 
similarly  situated;  perhaps  not  quite  in  the  same  way,  but  certainly  we  should  try 
to  get  trade  to  "come  our  way,"  and  the  only  reason  we  can't  is  because  we  are  too 
weak  to  do  it.  And  we  are  weak  because  we  have  done  that  very  thing  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  big  "Why"  with  which  this  article  opens. 

We  have  fallen  into  the  g[rave  error  of  saying  to  ourselves:  "Why  pay  more  for 
domestic  carriers  in  the  foreign  trade  than  to  foreign  ships  foT  the  etfine  service?" 

Worse  than  say  it,  we  have  not  done  it,  and  consequently  we  have  made  the  for- 
eigner strong  at  many  more  points  than  the  single  question  of  ocean  transportation, 
and  have  enfeebled  ourselves. 

We  have  not  yet  recognized  the  basic  value  of  foreign  shipping  in  its  relations  to 
commerce  and  the  sale  of  things  we  make  to  others  than  ourselves. 

We  must  remember  that  "  industry  "  is  chiefly  the  making  or  mining  or  growing  of 
things,  and  that  "commerce"  is  the  disposing  or  selling  of  them  to  someone  else  and 
collecting  the  money  for  the  things  you  sell. 
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It  is  nothing  to  sell  to  yourselves,  i.  e.,  to  your  own  fellow  countrymen;  that's  easy. 


doing  of  it  you  must  remember  that  the  foreign  shipping 
what  the  steel  and  iron  trade  is  to  " industry; "  that  is,  it  is  the  basic  trade. 

Therefore,  there  are  the  very  best  of  reasons  why  we  should  pay  more  to  domestic 
carriers  than  to  foreign  ships  for  our  ocean  transportation. 

P.  H.  W.  Ross. 

The  league  solicits  contributions  and  aid  from  all  citizens  engaged  or  interested  in 
Banking,  ship  building  or  owning,  in  marine  engineering  and  marine  insurance,  in 
manufacturing  for  export,  in  fact  in  all  industries  affected  by  maritime  effort  and 
expansion,  including  every  form  of  naval  or  merchant  marine  enterprise,  and  from 
all  who  are  desirous  of  aiding  a  popular  movement  of  highest  patriotic  aim  and  of 
deepest  economic  value  to  the  nation. 

Address  The  National  Marine  League,  Wilkins  Building,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Partial  list  of  member*  of  the  National  Marine  League  of  the  United  States  of  America 
(inc.).    Charter  perpetual.     Wilkin*  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


E.  Piatt  Stratton,  naval  architect,  super- 
visor American  Bureau  Shipping,  New 
York. 

Lieut.  Commander  J.  H.  Tomb,  United 
States  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Edwin  F.  Atfcins,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  Boston. 

Hon.  Wm.  F.  Fitzgerald,  director  port  of 
Boston,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Douglas,  former  United 
States  Congressman  .director  Merchants' 
Association,  New  York  City. 

Arthur  Astor  Carey,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Frank  Dabney,  Puget  Sound  Traction 
Light  &  Power  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Herbert  Dabney,  treasurer  Walter  Baker 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Charles  Henry  Davis,  C.  E.,  presi- 
dent National  Highways  Association, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Woodward  Emery,  counsellor  at 
law,  former  chairman  Harbor  and  Land 
Commission,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Curtis  Guild,  former  United  States 
ambassador  to  Russia  and  governor  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Maj.  Henry  L.  Higginson,  banker  and 
philanthropist,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Albert  Johnson,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 

Admiral  W.  W.  Kimball,  United  States 
Navy  (retired),  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  6.  Levick,  of  Messrs.  Lee,  Higginson 
&  Co..  bankers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Commodore  J.  W.  Miller,  United  States 
Navy  (retired),  vice  president  Cape 
Cod  Construction  Co.,  New  York. 


Hon.  H.  H.  D.  Peirce,  former  United 

States  minister  to  Norway,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Comus  B.  Penney,  I.  M.  Taylor  &  Co., 

bankers,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hon.  Josiah  Quincy ,  former  United  States 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  mayor 

of  Boston,  Mass. 
A.  A.  Raven,  president  Atlantic  Mutual 

Insurance  Co.,  49-51  Wall  Street,  New 

York. 
A.   R.   Smith,   president  Merchants  A 

Manufacturers1   Board   of  Trade,  New 

York. 
E.  H.  Snowden,  president  Bank  of  El- 

lensburg,  Ellensburg,  Wash. 
Admiral  John  C.  Watson,  United  States 

Navy  (retired),  Washington,  D.  C. 
N.  H.  Latimer,  president  Dexter  Horton 

National  Bank,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Edmund  L.  Baylies,  of  Carter,  Ledyard 

&  Milburn.  54  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
Col.  Robert  M.  Thompson,  43  Exchange 

Place  New  York 
Bernard  C.  Weld,  of  A.  D.  Weld's  Sons, 

131  State  Street,  Boston. 
W.  G.  Coyle.  New  Orleans.  La. 
E.  L.  Ford,  Ford  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
T.  0.  Marvin,  secretary  Home  Market 

Club;    editor    Protectionist,    Boston, 

Mass. 
M.  Walcott  Willey,  Boston,  Mass. 
N.   Behar,   managing  director  National 

Liberal    Immigration    League,    New 

York. 


The  Chairman.  And  you  hand  me  another  pamphlet,  which  will 
be  marked  "Ross  Exhibit  No.  6"  ? 
Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 
(Ross  Exhibit  No.  6  is  as  follows:) 
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Rosa  Exhibit  No.  6. 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  P.  H.  W.  ROSS  AT  THE  FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
DI8TRICT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MARINE  LEAGUE,  IN  THE  BOSTON  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE,  FEBRUARY  10,   1915. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  National  Marine 
League  I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  favor  extended  to  us  by  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  allowing  us  to  hold  this  meeting  in  this  place. 

We  thank  the  president,  directors,  and  members  of  the  chamber  most  sincerely  and 
beg  to  assure  them  that  their  action  in  this  matter  will  have  great  influence  on  other 
bodies  throughout  the  country. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  little  card  that  is  in  your  hands,  the  object  of  the  league 
is  to  extend  the  consideration  of  a  vital  subject  that  has  already  received  the  care- 
fully considered  support  of  thoughtful  business  men,  to  the  great  mass  of  voters,  to 
"the  man  in  the  street/'  for  their  consideration,  and  what  is  far  more  important,  for 
their  helpful  and  permanent  action. 

Many  of  you  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  large  affairs;  under  your  direction  thousands 
of  other  men  conduct  their  daily  affairs,  and  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  you  as  being  good  for  the  country  would  be  shared  in  by 
the  many  whose  daily  business  you  direct.    But  such  is  not  the  case. 

If  you  will  review  the  whole  course  of  American  politics  for  its  last  60  years,  you 
wiH  find  that  practically  all  our  legislation  has  revolved  around  the  rearrangement  of 
the  division  of  profits  of  business  between  ourselves;  as  to  whether  one  group  of 
Americans  engaged  in  transporting  things  shall  have  more  or  less  for  their  services 
than  another  group  of  Americans  engaged  in  the  production  of  those  things;  as  to 
whether  the  group  collectively  known  as  "capital"  shall  have  more  or  less  than  that 
group  collectively  termed  "labor;'1  and  so  on. 

It  is  as  though  the  members  of  a  large  family  spent  all  their  time  within  the  four 
walls  of  their  family  home  continually  arguing  about  how  much  the  various  members 
of  the  family  should  appropriate  to  their  own  consumption  of  the  various  viands  with 
which  the  family  table  was  loaded. 

That  internal  justice  and  absence  of  greed  shall  prevail  is  axiomatic,  but  the  still 
greater  fact  remains  that  cooperation  of  thought  among  the  members  of  the  family 
with  regard  to  their  relations  with  the  great  world  outside  of  their  own  home  is  far 
more  important. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  this  room  whose  family  is  not  maintained  by  means  of  that 
man's  relations  with  others  outside  of  his  own  family  home. 

And  this  is  absolutely  true  of  the  still  larger  family  styled  a  nation.  You  can  not 
escape  this  fact.  A  nation  can  no  more  be  a  hermit  than  can  a  man,  especially  if 
that  nation  is  in  debt.  Korea  had  the  proud  distinction  of  being  a ' '  Hermit  Nation." 
Is  that  the  goal  for  which  America  is  headed?  And  yet  exactly  the  same  ideas  led 
to  the  extinction  of  Korea  as  have  animated  the  public  thought  of  America  for  the 
last  60  years — self-sufficiency  and  a  self -centered  attitude  of  mind;  the  mistaken 
idea  that  a  country  can  live  unto  itself.  It  might  be  possible  if  no  one  in  America 
owed  any  money  to  any  one  outside  of  America,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Every 
thing  but  the  air  we  breathe  is  bonded .  The  very  water  in  that  pitcher  cost  $30,000,000 
to  get  there,  and  some  one  has  got  to  pay  the  bill,  directly  or  indirectly.  We  send  out 
of  this  country  in  bank  settlements  a  billion  dollars  a  year  over  and  above  the  apparent 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favor. 

And  yet  there  is  no  cooperation  of  thought  or  effort  on  the  part  of  our  100,000,000 
people  as  regards  our  foreign  business  relations  with  non-America. 

Now  this  is  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  our  movement  known  as  the  National  Marine 
League;  not  only  to  awaken  the  minds  of  our  people  but  to  engage  their  active  daily 
cooperatioif  and  participation  in  the  tremendous  work  of  marshaling  all  America 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  extension  of  American  foreign  commerce,  which  brings 
in  its  train  the  revival  of  shipbuilding,  of  the  steel  and  iron  trade,  continuity  of  run 
of  all  manufacturing  plants,  regularity  of  employment  of  labor,  the  gradual  extinguish- 
ment of  foreign  indebtedness  and  the  spread  of  American  products,  ideas,  and  ideals 
throughout  the  wide  world. 

Now,  you  will  ask  how  this  is  to  be  done.  The  reply  is,  just  as  it  has  been  done 
in  other  civilized  countries. 

Years  ago  when  the  old  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Bismarck,  Krupp,  and  other  leaden  of 
thought  found  that  Germany  would  die  as  a  commercial  and  industrial  nation  unless 
she  provided  herself  with  her  own  merchant  marine,  they  were  asked  "You  can  make 
all  the  laws  you  like,  but  how  are  you  going  to  get  the  money  with  which  to  build 
German  ships?  You  can  not  borrow  from  England  to  build  German  snipe  to  com* 
pete  with  English  ships,  nor  from  France  either.    You  must  get  it  from  the  German 
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people  and  you  can  only  do  so  by  a  partnership  and  cooperation  of  thought  with  the 
population  at  large.  People  must  Know  that  there  will  be  permanent  maritime 
legislation  that  will  insure  the  safety  and  permanence  30  years  hence,  or  forever, 
of  maritime  investments  made  to-day."  Consequently  a  German  marine  league 
was  formed  and  to-day  there  are  over  4,000  branches  of  that  league  in  every  town 
and  city  throughout  Germany.  The  school  children  sing  the  praises  of  German  ships 
and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Germany  knows  that  his  country's  success 
lays  on  the  water."  In  other  words,  the  Germany  family  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it 
couldn't  spend  all  its  time  quarreling  indoors  -m  to  the  division  of  the  family  "i>ie" 
but  it  must  "get  out  o'doors  and  hustle." 

Much  the  same  idea  animated  the  creation  of  the  Primrose  League  in  Great  Britain. 
Starting  with  four  men  who  conceived  the  idea  of  popularizing  an  economic  truth,  it 
now  numbers  over  3,000,000  members,  has  some  $10,000,000  of  assets,  and  has  done 
more  by  the  cooperation  of  thought  and  action  throughout  the  population  in  extending 
British  foreign  commerce  than  any  other  agency  in  the  history  of  that  country. 

"Let  your  light  so  shine  that  men  may  see  your  good  works."  When  you  get  the 
people  of  Kansas  towns  marching  the  streets  in  naval  or  maritime  enthusiasm,  when 
the  American  ship  is  moored  not  in  the  Erie  Basin  or  in  Boston  Harbor,  but  at  the 
fireside  of  every  American  farmer  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  then  and  not  till  then  will 
America's  light  so  shine  that  men  may  see  our  good  works  throughout  the  world. 

The  funds  of  the  league  are  to  be  expended  in  organizing  branches,  employing 
lecturers,  in  newspaper  and  publicity  work,  and  in  spreading  information  broadcast 
throughout  the  country  to  the  intent  that  permanent  legislation  may  be  enacted  in 
Congress  that  will  restore  the  American  flag  to  the  high  seas. 

Our  purpose  is  to  keep  the  spirit  of  our  people  eternally  vigilant  in  the  maintenance 
of  our  maritime  development. 

Every  citizen  is  urged  to  become  a  member  of  the  National  Marine  League. 
Members  have  subscribed  from  $1  to  many  thousands  of  dollars,  each  as  their  means 
allowed,  but  he  who  can  afford  $10  should  not  be  content  to  give  but  $1 . 

All  contributions  are  thankfully  accepted.    This  is  the  most  vital  and  far-reaching 
movement  of  the  century  and  affects  the  material  prosperity  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  Republic. 

Join  the  league — ao  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  marked  "Ross  Exhibit  No.  7" 
apoears  to  be  a  lithograph  of  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the 
Natipnal  Marine  League  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  of  each  of  these  did  you  circulate  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  should  think  5,000.  Probably  2,000  of  Exhibit  No.  4, 
and  I  think  we  sent  out  5,000  of  Exhibit  No.  5.  I  would  also  like  to 
file  with  the  committee  these  newspaper  clippings,  because  they  are 
excellent  reports  of  what  we  did  at  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  You  now  hand  us  newspaper  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Boston  ?       # 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  marked  "Ross  Exhibit  No.  8"  and 
"Ross  Exhibit  No.  9." 

(Ross  Exhibits  Nos.  8  and  9  are  as  follows:) 

Ross  Exhibit  No.  8. 

iTfae  Boston  Post,  Feb.  12, 1915.! 

A  Merchant  Mahtnb. 

More  ahippingfor  the  port  of  Boston  is  the  purpose  of  the  movement  in  our  chamber 
of  commerce.  This  has  taken  form  in  the  organization  of  a  New  England  council 
of  the  National  Marine  League  of  the  United  States. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  end  sought  to  be  attained  is  in  no  way  associated 
with  the  conflict  in  Congress  over  the  administration  shipping  bill.  It  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  partisan  political  issue. 

The  attitude  taken  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  especially  reasonable  1 

and  full  of  promise.    It  looks  to  the  creation  and  the  development  of  an  American  * 
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merchant  marine,  through  the  opportunities  now  presented,  by  such  associated  action 
as  may  be  brought  into  service.  The  advantage  to  the  great  port  of  Boston  by  such  a 
movement  is  incalculable. 

Boss  Exhibt  No.  9. 
(Boston  Journal,  Feb.  11, 1915.) 

Boston  Men  Unite  to  Get  More  Shipping — Branch  op  National  Marine  League 

Formed  bt  Chamber  Members. 

Members  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  yesterday  organized  a  New  England 
council  of  the  National  Marine  League  of  the  United  States,  with  the  object  of  bringing 
the  need  of  an  American  merchant  marine  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  common  with  other  branches  to  be  organized  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  New  England  council  will  cooperate  with  the  national  league  in  an  effort  to  popu- 
larize the  merchant  marine  movement  and  bring  about  the  enactment  of  Federal 
laws  for  its  establishment. 

The  speakers  who  discussed  the  merchant  marine  and  the  shipping  bill  were  P.  H. 
W.  Ross,  president  of  the  National  Marine  League;  A.  C.  Carver,  Joseph  H.  O'Neil, 
Bernard  J.  Roth  well,  ex-president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce;  John  N.  Cole,  Wood- 
ward Emery,  and  Jerome  Jones.    Mr.  Jones  presided. 

The  following  were  chosen  as  a  committee  in  charge  of  the  council:  Albert  Greene 
Duncan,  Woodward  Emery,  Allan  Forbes,  Curtis  Guild,  Jerome  Jones,  Harris  Liver- 
more,  and  Bernard  C.  Weld. 

need  the  man  in  the  street. 

President  Ross  said  the  purpose  of  the  marine  league  was  to  bring  the  subject  of  an 
American  marine  to  the  attention  of  "the  man  in  the  street"  in  order  to  secure  his 
cooperation  and  action.  He  urged  the  establishment  of  a  merchant  marine  as  vital  to 
the  welfare  and  development  of  the  United  States,  and  asserted  that  this  can  be  brought 
about  only  through  the  cooperation  of  all  the  people. 

He  suggested  that  the  American  merchant  marine  be  established  along  the  lines  of 
that  of  Germany,  where  there  are  4,000  branches  of  the  German  Marine  League. 

He  said,  in  part: 

"A  nation  can  no  more  be  a  hermit  than  can  a  man,  especially  if  that  nation  is  in 
debt.  Korea  had  the  proud  distinction  of  being  a  "hermit  nation.0  Is  that  the  goal 
for  which  America  is  headed?  And  yet  exactly  the  same  ideas  led  to  the  extinction 
of  Korea  as  have  animated  the  public  thought  of  America  for  the  last  60  years — self- 
sufficiency  and  a  self -centered  attitude  of  mind;  the  mistaken  idea  that  a  country  can 
live  unto  itself." 

would  disregard  politics. 

Mr.  Jones  urged  the  members  to  cooperate  with  other  commercial  organizations 
throughout  the  country  in  building  up  a  national  merchant  marine.  He  said  that  the 
establishment  of  a  merchant  marine  would  be  of  special  benefit  to  Boston  because  of 
hergreat  port. 

The  speakers  urged  the  members  to  steer  clear  of  party  politics  in  their  movement 
and  to  devote  their  efforts  to  the  building  of  the  marine  without  either  attacking  or 
supporting  the  shipping  bill. 

The  league  purposes  to  divide  the  United  States  into  12  districts,  similar  to  the  Fed- 
eral reserve  bank  districts,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  in  charge  of  each 
district. 

Mr.  Ross.  Here  is  something  that  answers  many  of  the  questions 
that  you  have  asked,  and  I  should  like  to  file  that,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  it  will  be  marked  "Ross  Exhibit 
No.  10." 
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(Ross  Exhibit  No.  10  is  as  follows:) 

Ross  Exhibit  No.  10. 

Advance  Notes  of  President's  Report. 

[To  be  delivered  at  the  "  Founders"  meeting  of  the  National  Marine  League,  to  be  held  at  the  New  York 
headquarters,  No.  18  Old  Slip,  New  York  City,  at  2.30  p.  m.  on  Tuesday,  March  23, 1915.] 

The  National  Marine  League  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  its  charter  is  perpetual. 

The  capital  stock  consists  of  1,000  nondividend-bearing  shares,  of  the  par  value  of 
$1  each,  termed  "Founders  stock,"  all  held  in  trust  for  the  public  in  the  following 
manner: 

All  of  the  stock  (excepting  2  shares,  which  will  be  returned  and  reissued)  was  issued 
to  P.  H.  W.  Ross,  who  will  retain  only  1  share  personally.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the 
stock  is  trusteed  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  who  are  not  "Founders  (as  explained 
in  the  "charter")  and  will  be  voted  by  a  commission  of  three  to  be  elected  by  the 
founders  when  the  districting  of  the  United  States  is  completed.  The  remaining  498 
shares  will  be  issued  to  such  persons,  firms  or  corporations  as  may  contribute  $250  or 
more  to  the  work  of  the  league.  Not  more  than  1  share  will  be  issued  to  any  one  per- 
son, regardless  of  the  amounts  contributed.  These  499  persons  (or  their  proxies)  will 
constitute  the  voting  body  of  the  league  and  will  conduct  its  affairs.  They  will  be 
apportioned  as  conveniently  as  possible,  from  each  of  the  12  districts  into  which  the 
country  will  be  divided,  150  (?)  to  the  New  York  district,  100  (?)  to  the  Chicago,  50 
(?)  to  the  New  England,  10  (?)  to  the  Texas,  50  (?)  to  the  San  Francisco,  10  (?)  to 
the  Minneapolis  district,  and  so  on,  as  the  trustees  may  find  desirable. 

The  trustees  are  elected  by  the  founders  from  among  themselves. 

The  charter  and  by-laws  are  sufficiently  self  explanatory. 

THE  PIR8T,   OR   "NEW  ENGLAND,"   DISTRICT. 

The  founders  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  very  tedious  and  difficult  task  of 
establishing  the  first,  or  "New  England,"  district  has  already  been  accomplished 
under  the  best  auspices  conceivable.    The  value  of  this  work  is  beyond  price. 

If  the  cautious,  ultra  conservative  business  men  of  Boston  can  be  convinced  that 
a  movement  is  sound,  and  that  they  should  enter  it,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy 
to  demonstrate  that  fact  in  other  localities.  We  purposely  essayed  the  most  critical 
section  of  the  country  first,  knowing  that  if  New  England  were  slow  to  accept  she 
was  sure  to  endure  and  that  the  business  acumen  of  her  citizens  was  recognized  by 
the  country  at  large.  Moreover,  we  now  have  a  regular  and  legal  method  of  pro- 
cedure whereby  other  districts  can  be  established. 

In  addition  to  such  as  are  essentially  maritime  in  their  composition,  the  National 
Marine  League  is  under  deep  obligation  to  the  following  great  organizations  that  have, 
at  their  conventions,  passed  maritime  resolutions  introduced  by  members  of  the  league 
or  have  in  other  ways  rendered  courtesies  and  assistance  of  a  most  valuable  nature: 

The  American  Bankers  Association. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention. 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  American  Manufacturers  Export  Association. 

The  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

The  New  York  State  Waterways  Association. 

The  National  Highways  Association. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

An  "executive,"  a  "finance,"  and  a  "publicity"  committee  must  be  appointed  in 
order  to  relieve  the  president  and  treasurer  of  some  of  the  anxiety  and  responsibility 
of  their  office  and  to  satisfy  founders  and  members  that  their  contributions  are  wisely 
and  economically  administered;  that  extravagant  salaries  are  not  paid  and  that 
money  is  not  wastefully  expended  in  effective  advertising. 

Other  committees  should  be  appointed  as  may  seem  proper  to  the  founders;  but 
the  executive,  finance,  and  publicity  committees  are  imperative. 

In  conclusion  it  is  most  earnestly  submitted  that  the  National  Marine  League  is  not 
a  mere  passing  phase  of  public  effort,  but  as  its  charter  stands,  is  perpetual. 

All  founders  and  members,  regardless  of  their  station  in  life,  are  urgently  entreated 
to  follow  their  donations  witti  their  hearts  and  minds ,  their  speech,  their  votes,  their 
influence  on  others.  This  does  not  involve  any  imposition  on  their  time,  nor  addi- 
tional burden  on  already  overburdened  shoulders;  but  it  does  imply  permanent  good 
will  and  the  desire  "to  help." 
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Their  reward  will  be  that  they  (especially  the  founders)  will  have  built  up  the 
greatest  organization  for  usefulness  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Note.— The  charter  and  by-laws  are  being  printed.  Copies  will  be  forwarded  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  documents  which  have  been 
introduced,  what  other  efforts  have  you  made  to  disseminate  the  idea 
for  which  you  or  the  league  stand  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  got  every  one  of  our  members  whenever  we 
could  to  get  their  friends  to  write  to  the  newspapers  always  upon  the 
question  of  the  American  merchant  marine  and  its  revival.  I  was 
very  much  gratified  to  see  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  March  9, 
an  editorial  that  is  almost  word  for  word  my  own  language,  which  you 
will  probably  find  in  those  pamphlets  which  I  have  introduced. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  introduced  into  the  record  yesterday, 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  put  it  in  again. 

Mr.  Ross.  And  every  month  for  ten  months  I  have  contributed 
an  article  to  Navy,  an  excellent  magazine  that  is  published  here  in 
the  City  of  Washington.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  interior,  in 
Chicago,  and  everywhere,  during  the  last  three  years  we  have  been 
patiently  drumming  these  things,  and  what  would  happen  to  us  and 
all  of  it  has  been  verified  by  what  the  war  has  brought  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  making  addresses  throughout  the 
country? 

Mr.  ttoss.  Yes.  Here  is  a  report  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  in  which  I  took  part,  and  my  speech  there,  and  I  have 
been  in  communication  with  Secretary  Kedneld  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  introduce  that,  but  you 
made  an  address  at  the  National  Trade  Convention  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  and  also  got  resolutions  passed.  That  is  what  we 
have  done  more  than  anything  else.  We  have  interested  important 
bodies  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  shipping  at  all ;  for  instance,  the 
National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  in  New  England.  We 
showed  them  that  their  own  daily  prosperity  depends  upon  the  fact 
of  this  country  having  control  of  its  own  ocean  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "we,"  do  you  refer  to  your  own 
activities  or  to  the  activities  of  this  league  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  My  activities  have  always  been  league  activities.  I 
have  not  done  a  thing  but  this. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  else  besides  yourself  been  propagat- 
ing the  ideas  for  which  the  league  stands  ? 

^Mr.  Ross.  Not  as  for  the  league.  Wo  do  not  want  them  to  do  it. 
We  want  them  to  propagate  the  ideas  for  the  sake  of  the  ideas,  and 
we  care  very  little  whether  we  get  the  credit  for  it  or  not.  There  is 
nothing  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  find  throughout  the  country  a  very 
ready  response  to  the  desire  you  have  to  see  the  merchant  marine 
restored  and  rehabilitated  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  do,  sir;  but  Senator,  the  worse  of  it  is  this.  The 
response  has  always  been  like  a  skyrocket.  It  goes  up  and  makes  a 
brilliant  display  and  then  disappears  and  nothing  foUows. 

The  Chairman.  Accordingly,  I  suppose  you  have  proposed  to  the 
country  some  plan  by  which  the  restoration  is  to  be  accomplished  I 

Mr.  Ross.  You  mean  in  the  form  of  legislation  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  some  form  or  other. 
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Mr.  Ross.  We  have  not,  as  yet.  We  have  no  right  to  do  so  as  a 
league;  we  have  no  right  to  intervene  between  a  Congressman  and  his 
constituents. 

The  Chairman.  Besides  exciting  interest  in  the  subject,  what  else 
have  you  undertaken  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  undertaken  to  do  this — to  try  to  establish,  if 
possible,  in  every  locality  throughout  the  United  States,  a  marine 
club  or  some  adjunct  to  any  political  club,  I  do  not  care  whether  it 
be  Democratic,  Progressive,  or  Republican,  where  the  people  maj 
take  up  the  matter  of  their  foreign  relations,  and  particularly  of  their 
foreign  trade  relations,  with  the  world  at  large,  with  the  idea  of  the 
restoration  of  American  maritime  virility,  and  we  keep  dinging  this 
into  them.  We  do  not  care  in  what  way  they  do  it.  Before  anything 
is  done,  you  have  to  create  a  desire  that  that  thing  shall  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  particular  thing  are  you  aiming  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Our  aim  is  that  America  shall  have,  if  possible,  Ameri- 
can built  ships,  American  manned,  American  owned,  sailing  under  the 
stars  and  stnpes. 

The  Chairman.  What  plan  have  you  proposed  by  which  that  end 
shall  be  attained ) 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  not  as  yet  proposed  any  plan  at  all.  We  have 
made  suggestions  to  our  members  here  and  there. 

The  Chairman.  Along  what  line  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  You  see,  the  members  of  all  parties  belong  to  our  league, 
which  is  absolutely  nonpartisan.  Consequently,  the  league  can  not 
put  forth  anything  as  coming  from  the  league  itself  untfl  the  whole 
country  is  organized  and  it  can  have  a  referendum  like  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has;  but  we  can  and  do  submit  a 
certain  range  of  thoughts  for  individuals  to  work  out;  and  if  they 
want  to  do  it  in  the  Democratic  Party  well  and  good,  or  if  they  want 
to  do  it  in  the  Republican  Party  well  and  good.     That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  ideas  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question  better  by  a  type- 
written memorandum  which  I  have  here.  For  instance,  there  is  one 
that  we  submitted.  I  should  like  to  get  that  back  again,  if  I  can.  for 
I  think  that  is  my  last  copy.  We  submitted  that  to  Secretary  Red- 
field,  among  others,  and  1  think,  also,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Here  is  something,  also,  that  we  sent  to  every  Senator  and 
Representative  and  to  the  President  and  to  the  Cabinet  officers. 

The  Chairman.  The  typewritten  memorandum  referred  to  will  be 
marked  "Roes  Exhibit  No.  11 '[  and  the  letter  "Ross  Exhibit  No.  12." 

(The  exhibits  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Ross  Exhibit  No.  11. 

The  league  wishes  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  remedial  legislation  that  is  likely  to 
fie  violently  attacked  by  either  party  in  power,  and  therefore  seeks  to  establish  its 
legislative  program  upon  four  cardinal  points,  which  we  believe  are  based  upon  the 
very  rock  of  our  national  principles. 

We  therefore  submit  for  your  consideration: 

1.  A  presidential  proclamation  to  the  foreign  Governments  of  the  world  to  the  effect 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  daily  prosperity  of  the  American  people  absolutely  demands 
the  maritime  development  of  America,  such  treaties  or  clauses  in  treaties  with  foreign 
nations  as  inhibit  the  operation  of  our  own  laws  for  the  protection  and  development 
of  an  American  merchant  marine  be  abolished. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  fundamental  principles  not  only  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution, but  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  preceded  it,  demand  that  the 
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clauses  In  our  treaties  with  foreign  nations  which  compel  us  to  employ  our  police  and 
constabulary  to  catch  and  return  the  fugitive  sailors  of  foreign  countries  to  their  foreign 
employers  must  be  abolished.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  Civil  War  was  that  the 
people  of  the  free  States  violently  opposed  a  law  which  compelled  them  to  catch  the 
fugitive  slaves  of  the  Southern  States  and  return  them  to  their  owners. 

Desertion  in  time  of  peace  from  the  United  States  Navy  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
crime.  If  the  contracted  sea  laborer  should  choose  to  forfeit  his  contract  and  thereby 
lose  certain  wages  earned  by  him,  he  is  not  a  criminal  for  so  doing,  nor  should  we  regard 
as  criminals  such  persons  who,  coming  here  from  foreign  countries,  choose  to  forfeit 
their  contract  as  sailors  on  a  foreign  ship.  The  results  wnich  would  follow  such  a  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  our  Government  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
seafaring  humanity.  The  days  of  corporal  punishment  for  sailors  has  passed,  and  with 
it  should  pass  also  the  idea  of  treating  a  sailor  as  a  sort  of  irresponsible  creature,  to 
whom  certain  inalienable  rights  are  denied  which  w.e  freely  accord  to  laborers  on  land. 
The  economic  results  of  such  action  to  us  in  America  would  be  that  other  nations 
would  have  to  pay  their  sailors  better  wages,  and  thereby  decrease  the  difference  in 
cost  at  present  existing  between  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  American  sailors  and  what 
is  paid  to  non-American  sailors.  This  would  put  the  American  shipowner  more 
nearly  on  a  competitive  basis  with  European  shipowners. 

3.  A  bounty  on  seamen's  wages.  We  can  not  disregard  the  fact  that  the  scale  of 
wages  in  America  is  greater  than  elsewhere,  and  that  the  wages  paid  to  laborers  on 
the  sea  must  always  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  prevalent  scale  of  wages  on  land; 
furthermore  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  eventually  an  American  merchant  marine 
must  be  largely  officered  and  manned  by  American  citizens.  This  country  did 
not  achieve  its  continental  independence  ty  the  employment  of  Hessians,  nor  can 
it  attain  its  maritime  independence  by  the  continued  employment  of  maritime 
"Hessians." 

Since  the  very  mention  of  the  words  "ship  subsidy "  is  enough  to  alienate  the 
support  of  nearly  40  per  cent  of  our  population  (because  the  idea  is  so  deep-rooted 
among  them  that  the  country  at  large  is  being  taxed,  and  that  some  10  or  12  cor- 
porations will  receive  the  total  benefit  of  that  tax),  we  suggest  that  one  way  to  remove 
the  sting  of  subsidy  is  to  adopt  the  Washington ian  principle  of  "bounty,"  and  that 
the  Government  should  pay  to  American  sailors  the  difference  between  the  American 
scale  of  wages  and  the  highest  scale  of  wages  paid  by  any  other  foreign  nation.  If  this 
is  done,  the  land  labor  throughout  the  country  will  feel  that  it  is  being  taxed  to  support 
sea  labor,  rather  than  to  make  a  huge  profit  for  a  few  well-known  corporations  that 
may  be  counted  upon  our  10  fingers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  kind  of  aid 
was  given  to  the  Massachusetts  fishermen  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  and  that 
the  Gloucester  fisheries  were  sustained  thereby. 

4.  Sliding  scale  of  duties  to  be  charged  on  the  purchase  of  foreign  ships.  Inasmuch 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  times  necessitate  the  purchasing  of  foreign  ships  to  be  placed 
under  American  registry,  because  our  own  shipyards  can  not  provide  them  quickly 
enough,  we  find  ourselves  in  much  the  same  position  as  Germany  was  in  30  years 
ago,  and  we  must  use  much  the  same  methods  to  convert  a  foreign-purchased  mer- 
chant marine  into  one  that  is  homemade.  To  attain  this  result  we  submit  that  a 
sliding  scale  of  duties  to  be  charged  on  foreign-made  vessels  would  meet  the  case. 
The  purchase  of  foreign-made  vessels  may  be  free  for  two  years,  and  10  per  cent  duty 
charged  for  the  next  two  years,  20  per  cent  for  the  two  years  following,  and  30  per 
cent  thereafter. 

We  believe  that  a  bill  embodying  these  four  principles,  if  introduced  into  Congress, 
would  result  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  an  American  mercantile  marine  that 
would  withstand  all  vicissitudes  of  party  change. 

There  are  many  minor  points,  such  as  the  equalizing  of  American  tonnage  with 
that  of  foreign  countries  and  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  vexatious  and  unneces- 
sarily rigid  requirements  of  the  United  States  Steamship  Inspection  Bureau. 

To  recapitulate: 

1.  The  presidential  proclamation  would  be  the  enunciation  of  a  great  national 
doctrine  second  only  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  itself  and  cjuite  as  funda- 
mental as  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Ordinarily  no  rresident  can  commit  his  successor 
to  any  line  of  policy,  but  such  a  doctrine  once  proclaimed  could  never  be  disavowed 
by  any  succeeding  President  of  the  United  States. 

2.  We  doubt  if  our  present  laws  regarding  the  arrest,  detention,  and  return  of 
fugitive  sailors  to  their  employers  is  constitutional  under  any  circumstances,  and, 
like  the  preceding  question,  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  rights  of  humanity  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

3.  A  bounty  on  sailors'  wages,  although  more  cumbersome  in  its  application, 
meets  the  inescapable  conditions  of  things  as  they  are,  and,  moreover,  places  the 
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American  sailor  in  much  the  same  position  to  his  Government  as  is  the  landsman 
who  belongs  to  any  State  National  Guard. 

4.  This  clause  warrants  its  adoption  because,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  was  the  only 
method  by  which  a  modern  government  has  successfully  created  a  home-built  mer- 
chant marine. 

Ross  Exhibit  No.  12. 

» 

The  National  Marine  League  (Inc.), 

,    Washington,  D.  C,  May  19 ,  1914. 
(This  letter  was  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President,  to 
all  Cabinel  officers  and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress.    It  is  just  as 
applicable  to  every  other  citizen  of  the  United  States.    The  voice  and  vote  of  all  are 
needed.) 

["Trade  follows  the  flag— Keep  the  flag  flying."] 

Dear  Sir:  We  inclose  herewith  some  of  the  literature  of  the  National  Marine 
League  which,  as  you  will  see,  is  of  a  nonpartisan  and  nonsectional  nature.  We  do 
not  ask  for  specific  legislation  at  this  time,  out,  following  somewhat  the  same  methods 
as  have  proved  eminently  successful  in  other  civilized  countries,  we  seek  to  create  an 
enduring  public  opinion  that  shall  result  in  an  insistent  demand  by  the  people  in  the 
United  States  that  this  country  shall  be  equipped  with  its  own  maritime  facilities,  in 
order  that  things  that  are  made  in  America  may  be  disposed  of  as  quickly  as  they  can 
be  made  and  labor  thereby  continuously  employed. 

We  lay  especial  stress  upon  the  economic  value  of  selling  goods  to  non-Americans, 
because  by  so  doing,  with  each  transaction,  some  portion  of  our  indebtedness,  to  non- 
Americans  is  thereby  offset.  Our  domestic  trade,  or  "home  market"  business;  in- 
valuable though  it  is  and  always  will  be,  has  this  one  great  economic  defect,  namely, 
that  it  does  not  liquidate  our  indebtedness  to  the  foreign  holders  of  our  stocks  and 
bonds. 

It  is  estimated  that  55  per  cent  of  our  bonded  indebtedness  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
dividends  on  American  corporations  is  paid  to  non-Americans.  The  greater  part  of 
this  money  is  raised  by  taxation,  which,  levied  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  landlord, 
is  passed  on  by  him  to  tenant  and  by  tenant  to  customer,  in  other  words  to  the  general 
public,  the  final  bearer  of  the  burden.  The  moneys  paid  out  by  us  to  non- Americans 
exceed  by  $1,000,000,000  a  year  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor. 

INCREASE   OP  EXPORTS  MEANS  DECREASE   OF  TAXATION. 

The  history  of  civilization  has  proved  that  no  country,  endowed  by  Providence 
with  maritime  "talents"  has  ever  risen  to  prime  importance  unless  it  used  those 
"talents."  History  has  proved  that  no  nation  can  possibly  succeed  commercially 
unless  it  controls  in  its  own  hands  the  bulk  of  the  ocean  transportation  facilities  of  its 
exports  from  the  producer  to  customer,  and  the  banking,  exchange,  and  insurance 
transactions  that  accompany  that  commerce. 

We  earnestly  beg  that  as  your  opinion  carries  serious  weight  with  many  thousands 
of  our  fellow  countrymen,  you  will  favor  us  with  some  expression  of  commendation 
and  good  cheer  should  you  determine  that  our  cause  is  worthy  thereof. 

Ours  is  not  a  "shipping  league"  nor  a  "merchant  marine  league"  nor  a  "Navy 
league, "  but  it  is  a  league  of  the  Nation  itself  in  the  work  of  reclaiming  the  entire  range 
of  its  maritime  possibilities  and  the  enormously  valuable  by-products  that  accom- 
pany the  restoration  of  the  Nation's  foreign-going  shipping. 

Our  efforts  are  not  polemic  but  constructive.  We  take  no  part  in  the  vexed  questions 
of  Panama  tolls,  of  coastwise  shipping  (which  is  but  another  means  of  exchanging 
goods  between  Americans  themselves),  of  questions  as  to  how  much  one  group  of 
Americans  engaged  in  railroad  transportation  shall  receive  for  their  sendees  in  compar- 
ison with  another  group  of  Americans  engaged  in  water  transportation. 

None  of  these  things  affect  the  purpose  of  our  league,  whicn  is  the  combining  of  all 
classes  in  a  united  effort  to  uphold  our  own  labor,  our  own  indistries,  in  the  titanic 
struggle  that  the  constant  war  of  international  commerce  forces  upon  us. 

This  war  is  inescapable.  It  is  the  result  of  huge  masses  of  population  in  various 
parts  of  the  planet.  We  invite  people  to  come  here;  having  arrived,  we  must  afford 
them  the  means  of  sustenance;  of  supremest  importance  is  the  opportunity  of  steady 
employment. 

Steady  employment  of  labor  is  impossible  unless  there  be  continuous  "run  "  of  man- 
ufacturing plants.  Continuity  of  <frun"  is  impossible  unless  there  be  continuity  of 
disposal  of  the  things  made.  The  absorptive  powers  of  our  domestic  trade  being  far  in 
arrear  of  our  productive  capacity  the  matter  of  vastly  increased  exports  is  not  one  of 
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choice.  It  is  a  matter  of  industrial  life  or  death.  And  the  continued  almost  exclusive 
use  of  the  oceanic  transportation  facilities  of  competitive  commercial  nations,  them- 
selves striving  to  sell  the  same  kind  of  goods  to  the  same  line  of  customers  whom  we 
are  striving  to  reach,  is  absurd. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  the  very  near  future  the  exigencies  of  economic  conditions  in  the 
United  States  will  demand  as  complete  a  recodification  of  our  shipping,  navigation, 
and  maritime  laws  as  was  effected  in  the  domain  of  currency  and  banking  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  currency  bill.  You  will  note  that  Congress,  desirous  of  complying  with  the 
insistent  demand  of  public  opinion,  in  eight  months  completely  recodified  the  pre* 
existing  legislation  of  50  years. 

So  there  is  no  question  but  that  similar  legislation  on  maritime  affairs  will  follow 
an  equally  decided  public  demand. 

But  it  never  will  if  this  demand  comes  only  from  what  is  termed  the  "  shipping 
interests,"  or  even  from  the  people  living  in  the  maritime  States.  It  is  the  people 
of  the  center  and  middle  West  who  hold  the  destinies  of  the  nation  in  their  nands. 

And  relief  must  come  from  them,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity  to  the  petty  remnant 
of  our  at  present  existing  American  foreign  shipping,  not  as  a  favor  extended  from 
the  inland  to  the  maritime  States,  but  as  the  very  vital  concern  of  the  inland  States 
themselves,  as  a  matter  concerning  their  own  permanent  prosperity,  as  recognition 
of  the  economic  fact  that  only  by  selling  goods  to  non-Americans  can  we  liquidate 
our  indebtedness  to  foreigners  and  decrease  the  awful  ''overhead  (and  underfoot) 
charges  "  that  we  must  meet  before  even  buying  a  pound  A  beef  or  an  ounce  of  bread. 

Everything  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  Union  is  bonded  except  the  air  we  breathe. 

The  water  we  drink,  the  sewers  we  use,  the  streets  we  walk  upon,  the  schools  we 
send  our  children  to,  the  street  and  railway  cars  we  ride  upon,  ail,  all  (save  the  air 
we  breathe)  is  bonded.  Interest  must  be  paid.  To  whom?  As  I  said  before,  mostly 
to  foreigners.  Every  time  a  citizen  drinks  a  glass  of  water  that  comes  to  him  through 
any  form  of  conduit  or  system  of  pipes  or  waterworks  he  toasts  the  financial  success 
of  a  foreigner,  the  increased  indebtedness  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

No  wonder  the  cost  of  living  is  high.  The  only  possible  way  of  decreasing  our 
foreign  debit  balance  is  by  increasing  our  foreign  credit  balance. 

Gold  shipments  only  touch  the  fringes  and  fag  ends  of  commercial  transactions.  If 
we  owned  and  could  ship  away  all  the  gold  in  the  planet,  it  would  not  liquidate  our 
foreign  indebtedness.  It  is  the  reabsorptive  power  of  foreign  investment  markets 
that  take*  up  the  greater  part  of  our  continual  streams  of  issues  of  fresh  securities.  In 
other  words,  so  long  as  we  persist  in  creating  debit  balances  for  ourselves  in  America, 
just  so  long  somewnere  else  do  we  create  credit  balances  for  others  and  against  our- 
selves. 

How  used  we  to  offset  these  credit  balances  in  past  years?  By  the  export  of  food- 
stuffs.   But  in  1912  we  actually  imported  more  foodstuffs  than  we  exported. 

How  have  we  paid  our  debts  to  foreigners  in  the  past  10  years?  By  the  issuance 
of  more  bonds;  that  is,  by  getting  still  deeper  into  debt.  Getting  farther  into  debt, 
of  course,  means  higher  taxation  everywhere  to  pay  the  increased  interest  on  that 
increase  of  indebtedness. 

What  is  our  only  possible  form  of  relief  from  abject  and  utter  financial  servitude? 
The  selling  of  things  we  make  (since  we  ourselves  now  consume  the  things  we  grow) 
to  foreigners. 

What  depth  of  folly  it  is  for  us  to  borrow  money  from  outside  sources  wherewith 
to  establish  and  develop  industries  and  then  to  sell  only  one-twentieth  of  the  fruits 
of  those  industries  to  outsiders.  It  is  as  though  a  large  department  store  were  to 
borrow  $1,000,000  for  its  building,  put  in  a  stock  of  $2,000,000  of  goods  and  then  expect 
financial  success  by  doing  95  per  cent  of  its  business  with  the  people  who  worked  in 
that  store.  This  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  America.  It  is  the  goods  a  store 
sells  to  outsiders,  to  persons  not  in  any  way  connected  with  that  store,  that  keeps 
the  establishment  going.  And  we  only  export  5  per  cent  of  what  we  make.  Germany 
exports  45  per  cent,  England  55  per  cent  of  what  they  make. 

ft  is  these  truths  that  we  wish  to  bring  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  If  stated  solely 
by  us  they  may  be  mildly  accepted;  if  emphatically  proclaimed  by  you  in  your  own 
locality  to  your  own  people  the  effect  will  be  electric. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  beg  you  will  favor  us  with  an  expression  of  opinion  that  may 
be  used  in  our  press  campaign  all  over  the  country. 

We  do  not  asK  any  Senator  or  Congressman  to  commit  himself  to  any  specific  form 
of  relief  or  to  say  how  it  shall  be  done,  but  we  do  urge  that  you  say  it  must  be  done 
and  not  by  or  for  the  sake  of  the  shipping  business,'  but  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  and  especially  that  American  labor  may  be  regularly  employed  the  year 
around. 
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Moreover,  it  will  great]  y  lighten  the  heavy  burden  of  our  task  if  you  can  say  a  good 
word  for  the  manner  in  which  our  league  is  approaching  the  solution  of  tnis  great 
national  problem. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Germany  gained  her  commercial  freedom.  It  is  thus  that 
we  shall  eain  ours.  We  need  your  concurrence  in  this  opinion.  We  need  your  active 
membership  and  your  financial  help.  We  need  your  representation  on  our  board. 
The  Union  needs  that  all  Members  of  Congress  should  help  in  this  constructive  and 
concerted  action,  first  as  patriotic  citizens  and  finally  in  their  legislative  capacity 
when  detailed  measures  have  to  be  acted  upon. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  H.  W.  Ross,  President. 

Mr.  Ross.  There  is  one  thing  about  newspaper  reports  that  we  find 
we  can  not  escape,  and  it  is  this:  We  send  in  something  and  it  hap- 
pens to  go  to  a  Democratic  paper,  we  will  say.  The  editor  is  strongly 
tempted  to  make  a  feature  of  the  thing,  twisted  to  his  particular 
policy.  If  it  goes  to  a  Republican  paper,  the  Republican  editor  is 
strongly  inclined  to  feature  it  as  supporting  something  that  he 
stands  for,  whereas  our  intent  is  not  to  put  the  partisan  question 
out  at  all,  but  simply  to  put  out  the  matter  for  the  public  to  consider; 
so  that  there  often  are  printed  reports  having  a  partisan  bias,  ap- 
parently, when  it  is  not  intended  that  such  should  be  the  case.  I 
could  give  you  any  quantity  of  newspaper  clippings,  but  they  twist 
it  around,  the  very  best  01  them,  in  tne  respect  to  which  I  have 
just  referred.  I  have  here  Mr.  Redfield's  reply  to  the  paper  which  I 
sent  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  care  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Ross.  No;  except  that  I  wanted  you  to  see  that  we  have  been 
very  busy.  I  ought  to  say  that  Ross  Exhibit  No.  10  is  advance  notes 
of  the  address  to  be  delivered  before  the  founders'  meeting.  I  should 
also  like  to  leave  a  copy  of  the  charter  which  we  have  obtained  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  leave  an  extract  from  that  portion  of 
the  charter  referring  to  its  purposes,  it  will  be  sufficient,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ross.  Here  it  is.    It  is  all  done,  and  you  are  welcome  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  It  will  be  marked  "Ross  Exhibit  No. 
13." 

(Ross  Exhibit  No.  13  is  as  follows:)  * 

Ross  Exhibit  No.  13. 

The  undersigned  persons  being  of  full  age,  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
a  majority  of  whom  are  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  desiring  to  become  a 
corporate  body  for  benevolent,  charitable,  educational  and  such  other  purposes  as 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  subchapter  3,  of  Chapter  XVIII,  of  laws 
relating  to  corporations  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  hereby  certify  that — 

First.  The  name  or  title  by  which  the  corporation  shall  be  known  in  law  is:  "The 
National  Marine  League  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Second.  The  term  for  which  it  is  organized  is  perpetual. 

Third.  The  particular  business  and  objects  of  the  corporation  are  to  solicit  sub* 
ecriptions  and  receive  gifts  from  the  public  and  by  means  of  educational  propaganda 
to  arouse  the  people  throughout  the  United  States  (and  especially  those  living  in  the 
interior)  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  reestablishing  an  American  over- 
seas commercial  marine,  particularly  for  the  expansion  of  our  commerce  with  South 
America  and  Asia  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

To  furmulate  and  promulgate  measures  for  this  purpose,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
broad  national  policy  and  development,  avoiding  that  of  any  special  interest. 

To  promote  full  recognition  of  the  paramount  need  of  providing  world-wide  export 
outlets  for  the  products  of  our  manufacturing  industries  in  the  interest  of  steady  and 
profitable  employment  of  both  labor  and  capital. 
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To  establish  and  maintain  in  various  parts  of  our  country  and  to  encourage  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  by  others  of  marine  hospitals,  marine  schools,  and 
marine  memorial  halls  or  other  institutions  having  for  their  object  the  inspiration  and 
education  of  the  youth  of  our  republic  in  the  maritime  interests  of  this  country  and 
their  development  and  also  the  care  and  reward  of  those  who  have  served  on  the  high 
seas  and  are  deserving  of  such  reward. 

Also  as  further  described  in  section  5  of  these  presents. 

Fourth.  The  number  of  its  trustees,  directors,  or  managers  for  the  first  year  of  the 
corporation's  existence  shall  be  three,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  as  necessity 
may  arise  and  the  corporation  by-laws  may  provide. 

*ifth.  The  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  shall  be  $1,000,  to  be  terms  "founder's 
stock,"  and  consisting  of  1,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $1  each,  of  which  501  shares 
shall  vest  in  Patrick  II.  W.  Ross,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  trustee  during  his  Life  or 
mental  capacity,  subject,  however,  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  office  (in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  in  the  corporation's  by-laws)  of  said  trustee  and  of  his  suc- 
cessors for  serious  cause  or  grave  dereliction  of  duty. 

In  trust,  nevertheless,  only  to  vote  the  same  at  the  meetings  of  the  shareholders  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  corporation  as  his  judgment  shall  dictate. 

The  trust  shall  be  inherent  in  said  501  shares  indivisible,  the  title  to  which  upon 
its  determination  in  the  holder  for  the  time  being  shall  pass  to  and  vest  in  such  person 
of  credit  and  distinction  as  may  be  elected  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  by  a  vote 
of  at  least  333  of  the  499  shares  not  included  in  the  trust,  and  until  such  election  shall 
be  in  abeyance  and  without  voting  power,  but  three  months'  failure  to  elect  after 
determination  shall  authorize  any  shareholder  to  apply  to  the  supreme  court  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  appoint  a  trustee  with  power  to  act  in  the  premises. 

The  founders'  shares  shall  receive  no  dividends,  but  shall  exercise  all  the  powers 
granted  by  the  act. 

The  by-laws  may  provide  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  membership  without 
voting  power  on  payment  of  annual  dues. 

The  preceding  provisions  as  to  the  capital  stock  of  this  corporation  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment  but  shall  be  an  integral  part  of  the  corporation's ' '  Business  and  objects, ' ' 
its  constitution  and  charter,  and  are  thus  introduced  so  that  at  no  future  time,  within 
the  powers  of  human  possibility  to  determine,  the  corporation  may  become  the  tool  . 
or  instrument  of  any  political  or  social  party  or  faction  or  of  an  industry  or  so-called 
"interest,"  but  shall  ever  remain,  to  the  extent  that  Providence  may  decree,  the  free 
and  untrammeled  servant  and  benefactor  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  the  great 
task  of  reestablishing  and  forever  maintaining  the  entire  range  of  American  maritime 
industries  and  interests  and  the  development  thereof. 

Sixth.  The  head  office  or  place  of  business  of  the  corporation  will  be  at  1512  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  this 
7th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1913. 

Patrick  H.  W.  Ross.    [seal. 
Frank  A.  Miller.  seal. 

Albert  K.  Hill.  [seal. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss. 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  7th  day  of  August,  1913,  before  me,  a  notary  public, 
appeared  the  above-mentioned  Patrick  H.  W.  Koss,  Frank  A.  Miller,  and  Albert  E. 
Hill,  all  of  them  being  persons  known  to  me  to  be  the  persons  described  in  the  fore- 
going certificate  of  incorporation,  and  that  each  one  of  them  acknowledged  the  same 
to  be  their  and  his  act  and  deed. 

Witness  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  the  year  and  day  abofe  written. 

[notarial  seal.]  F.  A.  Colford,  Notary  Public. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  RECORDER  OF  DEEDS,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  verified  copy  of  the  certificate  of 
incorporation  of  4tThe  National  Marine  League  of  the  Unftea  States  of  America," 
and  of  the  whole  of  said  certificate,  as  filed  in  this  office  the  7th  day  of  August,  1913, 
at  2.21  p.  m. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  this  office 
this  7th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1913. 

[seal.]  R.  W.  Dutton, 

Deputy  Recorder  of  Deeds,  District  of  Columbia. 
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Mr.  Ross.  Here  is  a  paper  that  I  was  trying  to  find. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  marked  "Ross  Exhibit  No.  14." 

(Ross  Exhibit  No.  14  is  as  follows:) 

Ross  Exhibit  No.  14. 

THE  FOUB  CARDINAL  POINTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MARINE  LEAGUE'S  COMPASS. 

1.  The  maritime  independence  of  the  Nation,  which  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  a 

§  residential  proclamation  to  foreign  powers  announcing  as  a  fixed  national  policy  the 
etermination  of  the  United  States  to  be  maritimely  and  commercially  free.  Such  a 
proclamation  would  ^ive  notice  of  the  abrogation  of  the  existing  commercial  treaties 
in  so  far  as  they  inhibit  the  operation  of  our  own  laws  that  were  enacted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  aiding  the  reestablishment  of  our  own  American  merchant  marine. 

2.  Sea  labor  shall  enjoy  the  same  "inalienable  rights"  as  land  labor.  The  jails  of 
America  shall  hold  none  but  criminals,  and  sailors  wishing  to  forfeit  their  labor  con- 
tracts are  not  criminals.  Desertion  from  the  United  States  Navy,  in  times  of  peace, 
is  no  longer  a  "crime."    Still  less  is  it  a  crime  in  the  merchant  service. 

3.  An  American  merchant  marine  must  be  owned,  officered,  manned  (as  far  as 
possible)  and  (eventually,  i.  e.,  very  speedily)  built  by  American  mechanics  and 
citizens. 

4.  American  labor  can  not  be  regularly  employed  nor  American  mills  continu- 
ously run  until  the  ocean  transportation  of  American  products  is  in  American  hands. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  Ross  Exhibit  No.  14,  which  is  headed 
"The  four  cardinal  points  of  the  National  Marine  League's  compass/' 
I  read  from  it  as  follows: 

1.  The  maritime  independence  of  the  nation,  which  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  a 
Presidential  proclamation  to  foreign  powers  announcing  as  a  fixed  national  pokey  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  be  maritimely  and  commercially  free.  Such 
a  proclamation  would1  give  notice  of  the  abrogation  of  the  existing  commercial  treaties 
in  so  far  as  they  inhibit  the  operation  of  our  own  laws  that  were  enacted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  aiding  the  reestablishment  of  our  own  American  merchant  marine. 

What  treaties  did  you  have  in  mind  that  you  desired  to  abrogate  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  You  remember  the  Underwood  5  per  cent  discrimina- 
tion, do  you  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    You  wanted  those  treaties  abrogated  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  The  treaties  that  interfered  with  the  operation  of  our 
own  laws. 

The  Chairman.  You  wanted  that  particular  treaty  respecting  the 
5  per  cent  clause  abrogated  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand,  do  you  not,  that  that  question  is 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  determine  whether  there 
is  any  need  of  abrogating  that  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  So  much  the  better. 

The  Chairman.  Would  vou  not  rather  wait  until  the  Supreme 
Court  has  determined  whether  it  is  necessary  to  abrogate  that  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Certainly.  We  are  waiting.  These  are  simply  tentative 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  again  from  Exhibit  No.  14: 

2.  Sea  labor  shall  enjoy  the  same  inalienable  rights  as  land  labor.  The  jails  of 
America  shall  hold  none  but  criminals,  and  sailors  wishing  to  forfeit  their  labor 
contracts  are  not  criminals.  Desertion  from  the  United  States  Navy,  in  times  of 
peace,  is  no  longer  a  crime.    Still  less  is  it  a  crime  in  the  merchant  service. 

You  know,  do  you  not,  that  Congress  has  passed  a  law  to  that 
effect  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes.  I  was  told  of  that  just  two  or  three  days  ago. 
It  was  only  just  passed. 
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The  Chairman.  Had  you  any  part  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  that 
legislation  at  the  recent  session  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Oh,  no,  sir;  none  further  than  we  have  sent  these  to 
individuals.  Not  a  thing  has  been  sent  to  any  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative except  that  one  letter  which  I  showed  you. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  seems  rather  strange  to  me  that  if  you  are 
standing  for  this  principle,  and  it  was  actually  under  debate  and  con- 
sideration by  Congress,  you  should  not  have  had  some  part  at  least 
in  supporting  the  idea  in  a  practical  way,  when  it  was  up  for  con- 
sideration, other  than  merely  declaring  that  that  was  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  your  league. 

Mr.  Ross.  It  is  very  bard  to  determine  how  far  one's  influence 
reaches.     Is  not  that  so  ? 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  you  did  not  know  anything  about  it 
until  two  or  three  days  ago. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  did  not  know  that  the  bill  had  passed.  I  was  ill  in 
bed  on  Saturday;  that  was  the  day  it  passed. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  further  from  Exhibit  Ross  No.  14: 

3.  An  American  merchant  marine  must  be  owned,  officered,  manned  (as  far  as  pos- 
sible) and  (eventually,  i.  e.,  very  speedily)  built  by  American  mechanics  and  citizens. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  you  are  opposed  to  legislation  which 
was  recently  passed  by  Congress  authorizing  the  officering  of  Ameri- 
can ships  by  foreigners  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  No;  not  at  all  opposed  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Just  exactly  what  kind  of  legislation  along  this 
line  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  believe  this,  and  I  am  speaking  for  myself 

The  Chairman.  One  moment.  I  understand  that  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  at  least,  the  views  of  the  league  are  your  views,  because 
they  have  never  gathered  together  to  express  a  composite  idea  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Precisely  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  these  are  your  own  pronouncements  rather 
than  those  of  some  formal  meeting  of  the  league  at  which  the  com- 
mon voice  was  expressed  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Exactly  so;  and  I  will  say  this,  that  I  have  as  much  as 
I  possibly  could  taken  counsel  with  all  of  the  various  members  of 
our  league,  and  have  sent  them  preparatory  sketches  to  revise  and 
return. 

The  Chairman.  Just  exactly  what  do  you  want,  so  far  as  the 
manning  or  the  officering  of  the  ships  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  believe  this,  that  in  an  emergency  such  as  exists  at 
the  present  time  it  would  be  wise  for  a  while  to  permit  of  foreign 
officers  and  possibly  a  certain  amount  of  the  crewj  but  I  believe  that 
legislation  could  be  passed  to  this  effect,  that  within  three  or  four 
years  there  should  be  such  and  such  a  percentage  of  American  citi- 
zens, that  within  two  years  more  there  should  be  a  larger  percentage, 
and  in  two  years  more  a  still  larger. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  that  that  already  exists;  that  the  law 
requires  that  the  officers  shall  be  American  citizens,  and  the  new  act 
simply  allows  the  President  to  suspend  that  provision? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  is  entirely  with  the  President  now  to 
prescribe  just  exactly  what  officers  shall  be  American  citizens? 
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Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  is  accomplished. 

Mr.  Ross.  So  much  the  better.  That  was  prepared  some  time 
ago,  but  I  wanted  to  show  it  to  you  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  our 
general  turn  of  mind  is. 

The  Chairman.  Eventually — that  is,  very  speedily — you  hope  that 
the  ships  of  the  American  merchant  marine  will  be  Built  by  American 
mechanics  and  citizens.     I  suppose  everybody  hopes  that. 

Mr.  Ross.  That  can  be  effected,  we  believe,  by  a  sliding  scale  ot 
duty.  Permit  foreign  ships  built  abroad  to  come  in  free,  and  then  in 
three  years  charge  10  per  cent  duty,  then  in  another  three  years 
charge  20  per  cent  duty,  and  for  two  years  after  that,  or  for  three 
years,  charge  40  per  cent,  but  with  this  idea  in  mind,  that  American 
shipyards  can  gather  their  forces  and  know  that  within  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  the  avenue  will  be  greatly  opened  for  the  building 
of  American  ships  in  competition  with  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose,  then,  as  I  understand  you,  that 
ships  shall  eventually — that  is,  speedily — be  built  by  American 
mechanics  and  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  will  gradually 
increase  the  duty  upon  foreign  vessels  introduced  into  this  country  f 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes;  upon  foreign  made  vessels,  but  not  upon  the  ma- 
terials for  the  making  of  vessels;  only  on  the  completed  null. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of,  as  now,  allowing  anybody  to  go  abroad 
and  buy  a  foreign  built  ship  and  fly  the  American  flag  upon  her 

Mr.  Koss.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  You  woidd  have  a  burden  put  upon 
them?     You  would  impose  a  duty;  give  them  the  privilege  for  a  brief 

{>eriod  and  then  impose  a  duty  01  10  per  cent  upon  the  purchase  of  a 
oreign  ship,  and  later  on  20  per  cent,  and  later  on  increase  that  duty, 
until  eventually  it  would  be  impossible  to  buy  a  foreign  ship  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Senator,  you  have  very  cleverly  put  in  that  phrase  that 
we  would  impose  a  burden.  The  last  thing  we  stand  for  is  the  im- 
position of  a  burden. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  at  what  the  idea  is  which 
you  desire  to  propagate  and  inculcate  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  The  desire  with  regard  to  that  section  is  that  it  shall  bo 
possible  for  American  ship  building  eventually  to  flourish. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  all  hope  for  that,  but  the  proposition  is 
how  you  propose  to  get  that  result. 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  submitted,  as  I  say,  to  our  people,  and  to  the 
public  at  large,  to  everybody,  and  we  respectfully  submit  to  you,  the 
consideration  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  revive  the  American  ship- 
building interests  unless  you  have  an  increasing  duty  levied  on  foreign- 
built  ships  to  be  spread  over  a  series  of  years.     We  submit  that  idea* 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  now  to  permit  the  present  arrange- 
ment to  continue  so  that  for  the  present  foreign  built  ships  may  be 
purchased  without  any  duty  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Oh,  unquestionably. 

The  Chairman.  But  after  a  time  you  propose  to  impose  a  duty  t 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  will  become  increasingly  more  and  more 
expensive  to  buy  abroad  ? 
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Mr.  Ross.  Yes;  and  relatively  cheaper  to  build  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  advanced  that  idea  in  some  of  this 
literature  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Not  in  the  literature  that  we  have  published,  but  simply 
in  a  memorandum  that  we  have  not  yet  printed,  many  copies  of 
which  have  been  sent  to  our  people. 

The  Chairman.  To  continue  reading  from  Ross  Exhibit  No.  14: 

4.  American  labor  can  not  be  regularly  employed  nor  American  mills  continuously 
run  until  the  ocean  transportation  of  American  products  is  in  American  hands. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  none  of  this,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover, 
proposes  anything  at  all  that  can  now  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  No;  you  can  not  cure  a  disease  of  60  years'  standing 
by  an  instantaneous  remedy.  It  can  not  be  done.  There  may  be 
eleventh-hour  remedies  that  are  very  necessary  and  effective,  but  you 
can  not  bring  a  man  to  permanent  health  by  the  Gonstant  adminis- 
tration of  saline  solutions  which  might  be  necessary  at  the  eleventh 
hour  of  his  disease.     At  least,  I  submit  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  prime  purpose  of  your  organization  is  to  see 
built  up  the  American  merchant  marine  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  products  of  American  farms  and  fac- 
tories may  be  carried  abroad  and  the  goods  that  our  people  need 
may  be  brought  here  in  American  ships  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Congress  has  been  wrestling  with  that  prob- 
lem for  the  last  three  or  four  months,  you  will  remember. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Some  gentlemen  proposing  that  the  Government, 
rather  indirectly,  but  none  the  less  effectively,  build  its  own  ships 
or  purchase  its  own  ships  and  go  into  the  transportation  business  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Other  gentlemen  verv  violently  opposing  that 
plan  and  having  another  plan  to  propose? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Govern- 
ment guarantee  the  bonds  of  private  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  would  have  presented  an  oppor- 
tunity for  your  league  to  do  some  practical  work  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  ChaJBkn.  What  did  it  do  ? 

Mr.  RossTOn  the  question  of  Government  ownership ? 

The  Chairman.  Or  on  any  other  question  ¥ 

Mr.  Ross.  Nothing  at  all.  Absolutely  nothing.  Senator,  you  said 
that  would  have  given  us  an  opportunity  to  do  practical  work.  Why, 
sir,  we  are  doing  and  have  done  exceedingly  practical  work  for  the 
last  three  years,  m  getting  these  men  together,  and  the  very  fact  that 
I  am  here  at  this  moment  shows  what  practical  work  we  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  desirous  of  giving  you  an  opportunity 
to  make  it  as  beneficial  as  possible. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  thank  you,  and  indeed  you  have,  and  I  am  exceed- 
ingly grateful  for  your  consideration;  but  if  we  had  not  been  worthy 
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of  consideration  would  I  be  here  at  this  moment  ?    I  should  say  we 
have  done  practical  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  desired  to  convey  to  you  was  this,  that 
there  has  been  aa  enormous  amount  of  talk  and  discussion  for  the 
last  10  or  15  or  20  years  about  the  revival  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  how  to  attain  •  that  result. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  thing  has  been  fought  out  in  Congress  and 
out  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Ross.  Tes. 

The  Chairman.  And  debated  ad  nauseum.    ~ 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes.4 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  time  had  arrived  now 
to  put  forward  some  practical  proposition  and  get  some  definite 
results? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  I  understand  you,  you  have  no  plan  to 
propose  at  all? 

Mr.  Ross.  No.  We  can  not  propose  a  plan  as  a  league  until  the 
league  is  organized. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  raised  thus  far 
in  connection  with  this  work? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  raised  $6,800  between  February  1  and  to-day. 
Prior  to  that  time  we  had  raised,  I  suppose,  all  together  about  $4,000 — 
no;  $6,000.  I  can  tell  you  in  a  moment.  I  will  leave  a  balance 
sheet  with  you,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  tell  us  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  might  say  that  I  myself  have  spent  considerable  of 
my  own  money.  From  the  time  I  started  on  tnis  thing  it  has  cost 
me  over  $15,000  out  of  my  own  personal  pocket,  in  the  tremendous 
work  that  we  have  done.  I  left  Washington  in  June  of  last  year,  and 
just  before  I  left  I  had  our  books  balanced,  and  I  have  that  balance 
sheet  here.  The  founders'  fund  was  $3,684  on  May  13,  1914.  I  can 
tell  you  exactly. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
exact  figures  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  can  tell  you  in  round  figures,  in  just  a  second.  It 
would  be  $6,800  plus  $800,  which  would  be  $7,600,  and  what  you  have 
on  that  sheet  that  I  have  just  handed  you. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  $3,684. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes;  plus,  of  course,  that  which  I  myself  have  advanced 
which  is  on  that  sheet,  possibly  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  $3,410? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  raised  $10,000  and  have-  ex- 
pended practically  $13,000,  or  thereabouts? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes;  probably  more,  because  we  have  expended  a 
couple  of  thousand  dollars  in  printing  and  furniture,  fixing  up  our 

place. 
The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  this  ? 
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Mr.  Ross.  Tes;  and  do  you  know,  sir,  that  not  one  dollar  has 
been  subscribed  by  any  ship  builder  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
whole  shipping  interest,  all  of  it  put  together,  has  not  subscribed,  as  I 
recall,  more  than  $200.  You  can  not  do  anything  with  the  shipping 
men.  They  are  like  a  lot  of  delivery  men  quarreling  among  themselves 
how  the  wagon  shall  be  run,  while*  the  store  itself  is  suffering  for  lack 
of  proper  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  now  to  get  back  to  a  statement  you  made 
a  while  ago  explanatory  of  your  purpose  and  plan  to  put  51  per  cent 
of  your  stock  m  the  hands  of  trustees.  That  statement  was  that  it 
haa  been  discovered  that  organizations-  of  this  kind,  starting  out 
with  the  very  best  of  purposes,  in  a  short  time  fall  under  the  domina- 
tion of  some  particular  interest? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  statement  was  made  to  us  by  another 
gentleman,  who,  like  you,  has  been  engaged  in  organizing  a  similar 
association. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Downey.  Could  you  particularize  about  those 
facts? 

Mr.  Ross.  Why,  certainly;  if  there  is  anything  in  which  I  can  serve 
you  I  would  be  only  too  happy  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  tell  us  of  some  organizations  of  this 
character  which  have  been  found  to  fall  under  the  domination  of 
some  special  or  selfish  interest,  organized  in  connection  with  the 
project  of  establishing  an  American  merchant  marine  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Oh,  Senator,  I  could  not  make  such  a  serious  accusation 
of  my  actual  personal  knowledge  under  oath  against  any  one.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  know  that  other  organizations  have  been  accused  of 
falling  under  the  domination  of  others. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel,  however,  that  the  trusteeship  that  you 
have  planned  will  effectually  prevent  that  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  do.  Before  ever  we  did  a  thing,  we  tried  to  make 
it  secure  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  who  Mr.  Cleveland's  associates 
were  in  the  trusteeship  of  the  Equitable  stock  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  two  other  equally  very  distinguished 
gentlemen,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Oh,  yes.  When  a  man  stands  for  a  nation,  you  know,  he 
has  to  be  like  Caesar's  wife,  above  reproach  in  such  matters. 

The  Chairman.  However,  these  gentlemen  did  not  seem  to  be 
above  reproach,  because  it  was  very  firmly  charged,  I  think  before 
the  Pujo  committee,  that  they  simply  represented  a  combination  of 
New  York  capitalists  and  simply  did  what  they  were  told  to  do. 

Mr.  Ross.  That  may  have  been  so  in  their  case,  but  they  were 
supposed  to  represent 

Tne  Chairman.  You  remember  that  accusation? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  remember  the  accusation.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  actually  proven.  What  I  was  driving  at,  Senator,  is  this,  that 
because  others  have  failed  of  a  noble  purpose  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  attempt  a  noble  purpose  and  succeed  where  others  nave 
failed. 
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The  Chairman.  But  I  understand  you  have  put  out  no  literature 
at  all  on  the  ship-purchase  bill,  either  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Oh,  dear  me,  no,  no.  We  had  a  dickens  of  a  row  in  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  had  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
thing  when  we  started  this  great  meeting,  and  they  quarreled  amongst 
themselves,  and  finally  we  got  them  all  into  harmony,  as  you  will  see 
by  that  newspaper  report,  and  they  cut  out  all  politics  and  quarrels 
over  different  bills. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  that  you  organized  this  Boston 
council  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  February  10th. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  organized  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Ross.  Not  through  the  instrumentality,  but  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Of  course  there  is  the  implied 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  always  of  inviting  us  to  use  their 
premises,  and  then  their  own  officers  being  our  members. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  Boston  Maritime  Association  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Very  slightly,  indeed.  I  do  know  Mr.  Livermore,  who 
is  a  delightful  gentleman,  a  lawyer.  I  have  never  had  any  dealings 
with  that  association  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Their  purposes  are  quite  similar  to  your  own,  are 
they  not  ?    They  seem  to  have  an  organization. 

Mr.  Ross.  To  some  extent;  but  you  must  remember  that  these 
people  are  in  the  business  and  they  nave  their  eyes  on  certain  details 
that  are  to  be  an  immediate  remedy,  as  they  conceive  it.  Our  idea 
is  not  with  the  detail  of  any  one  business  at  all,  but  with  the  popula- 
tion at  lai^e,  which  is  auite  a  different  thing. 

The  Chairman.  In  tne  invitation  which  you  sent  out  you  contem- 
plated that  the  founder  membership  should  extend  to  500  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  limit  it  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Simply  because  when  we  incorporated  the  minimum 
amount  of  stock  which  can  be  incorporated  for  is  1,000  shares.  As 
I  say,  we  wanted  51  per  cent  of  it  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  good  of 
the  nation  at  large,  which  leaves  you  only  499. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  restrict  the  membership  of  such 
a  beneficent  organization  as  that  ?    Why  not  invite  everyone  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  did.  Indeed,  the  whole  population  is  asked  to 
become  members,  and  they  can  come  in  when  they  please. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  affairs  of  the  association  would  be  directed 
and  controlled  and  its  policy  regulated  by  these  founder  members  f 

Mr.  Ross.  I  think  not,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so.  You  see, 
the  country  being  divided  into  12  districts,  the  whole  population 
takes  part  in  its  district  assemblies.  The  founders  or  trustees  will 
eventually  be  men  who  will  not  only  be  trustees  as  they  are  at  large, 
so  to  speak,  but  who  will  be  also  representatives  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts from  which  they  come:  so  that  practically  just  as  every  citizen 
really  elects  the  President  ot  the  United  States,  so  every  citizen  will 
really  in  the  end  elect  those  founders. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  to  illustrate,  suppose  that  I  become  a 
founcfer  member  from  the  State  of  Montana  i 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  the  district  of  which  the  State  of  Montana 
is  a  part  has  a  representation  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  idea  we  will  suppose  becomes  exceedingly 
popular  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  30  or  40  of  our  citizens  become 
interested  in  it  and  associated  with  it,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not  have  any  voice  at  all.  They  are 
not  founder  members,  they  are  not  one  of  these  500. 

Mr.  Ross.  They  can  become  so.  We  have  not  been  embarrassed 
by  such  an  overplus  of  applications. 

The  Chairman.  Obviously  you  expect  that  this  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  developing  public  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  assume  for  the  purpose  of  argument 
that  I  am  one  of  these  founder  members,  and  that  there  are  40 
or  50  other  citizens  of  my  State  who  are  interested  and  associated, 
but  who  are  not  founder  members  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Accordingly  they  have  no  voioe  in  its  operations 
or  policy  at  all? 

Mr.  Ross.  They  do  have  a  voice  in  their  own  districts,  and  they 
practically  have  a  reflex  action.  They  can  choose  whom  they  please 
from  their  own  districts  to  represent  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  object  in  restricting  the  membership 
to  the  499 ?  Why  not  let  these  other  40  gentlemen  from  my  State 
come  in  and  have  as  much  to  say  as  I  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  suppose  really  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  things  ever  come 
to  that  pass,  they  will  be  only  too  willing  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  necessary  to  remodel  your  organiza- 
tion in  order  to  allow  them  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Ross.  It  might  be  necessary,  and  if  there  was  such  an  embar- 
rassment of  riches  as  that,  I  am  sure  the  organization  would  be  very 
glad  to  reconsider  its  charter. 

The  Chairman.  This  invitation  contemplated,  apparently,  an 
association  of  500  gentlemen  who  were  to  contribute  $250  each? 

Mr.  Ross.  Only  150  of  them  from  the  New  York  district. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
.    Mr.  Ross.  At  least  150. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  were  going  to  give  New  York  150? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  remainder  of  the  country  would  have  350  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes;  that  being  pretty  well  the  proportion  of  the  im- 
portance of  New  York  as  a  maritime  State  as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  contemplated  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  of 
$125,000  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Oh,  yes;  we  ought  to  have  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 
It  cost  $3,000,000  to  popularize  the  economic  truth  of  the  gold 
standard. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  that,  according  to  some  authorities. 

Mr.  Ross.  Possibly  so;  and  that  was  done  in  the  old  days^  when 
you  could  shake  the  persimmon  tree,  but  you  can  not  do  things  in 
that  way  now. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Ross.  Will  you  want  me  here  at  some  other  tinxe  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  unless  we  send  for  you. 

Mr.  Ross.  The  only  indulgence  I  would  ask  of  you  is  that  I  be  not 
called  on  the  23d  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  consult  your  convenience  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Ross.  Thank  you.  Would  you  permit  me  to  leave  one  or  two 
of  these  pamphlets  with  you  as  an  individual  citizen,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  not  necessary,  because  these 
matters  will  be  printed  in  the  record,  and  they  will  be  available  there. 

Mr.  Ross.  Oh,  verv  well.    I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  aid  you  to  that  extent  in  giving  publicity 
to  your  ideas. 

Mr.  Ross.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  been  of  wonderful 
help. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  adjourn  at  this  point  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(At  11  o'clock  and  45  minutes  a.  m.,  the  special  committee  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  March  11, 1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.) 
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THE  SHIP  PURCHASE  BILL. 


THURSDAY,  MABGH  11,  1015. 

Special  Committee, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  U,  C. 

The  special  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  226  in  the 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Present:  Senators  Walsh  (chairman)  and  Sutherland. 

The  Chairman.  You  told  us  on  yesterday,  Mr.  Stratton,  that  you 
had  something  you  desired  to  submit. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  E.  PLATT  STBATTOH. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  E.  Piatt  Stratton,  I  sign  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  live  at  College  Point,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  evidence 
has  been  given  here  by  one  Mr.  Plummer  regarding  what  discrimina- 
tion or  discriminating  influence  I  had  made  against  the  insurance  of 
American  vessels,  and  I  suppose  that  it  would  hardly  be  necessary 
to  contradict  this  in  detail  before  the  committee,  but  I  should  like 
to  state  what  actually  occurred  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

I  was  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  be  present  at  a  con- 
ference here  several  weeks  ago — I  think  it  was  early  in  December — 
at  which  Representative  Alexander  was  present  in  association  with 
the  Secretary,  and  we  had  two  hours  and  a  naif  conference  upon  Amer- 
ican ships  and  shipping,  and  at  that  conference  and  in  the  subsequent 
correspondence  with  the  Secretary  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
cheapest  way  known  of  transporting  cargo,  for  250  miles  and  up- 
ward, was  by  the  American  scnooner;  and  this  from  some  source  or 
other  has  been  licked  into  shape  to  make  it  appear  that  I  have  dis- 
criminated against  the  American  schooner. 

Subsequently  the  Secretary  visited  my  office  in  New  York  and  I 
introduced  him  to  the  president  of  the  Doard  of  underwriters,  with 
whom  he  had  a  conference  in  my  presence,  and  the  president  of  the 
board  of  underwriters  was  the  gentleman  who  gave  the  Secretary 
absolute  information  with  regard  to  the  insurance  of  cargoes  in 
American  sailing  vessels;  so  that  Mr.  Plummer  is  entirely  in  error  in 
his  statement  that  I  was  primarily  or  secondly  in  the  matter. of  dis- 
criminating against  American  vessels  or  the  American  schooner. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Stratton  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Professionally  I  am  a  naval  architect  and  marine 
engineer,  sir.  I  am  the  supervisor  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping, at  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  is-  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  is  the  American 
classification  society  for  the  classification  of  ships  and  for  the  making 
of  rules  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  this  is  an  organization 
created  in  1867  by  the  underwriting  interests  of  this  country, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  regulating  ship 
construction  and  the  classification  of  ships.  These  insurance  com- 
panies ask  these  vessels  to  pass  the  survey  and  have  the  certificate 
of  classification  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  before  they  will 
accept  insurance  on  them  or  buy  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  a  man  desires  to  get  insurance  on  a  ship, 
it  is  practically  necessary  for  him  to  have  a  certificate  from  your 
organization  ? 

'J&Mr.  Stratton.  To  have  his  ship  surveyed  and  classed;  yes,  sir. 
jBThe  Chairman.  Yes. 

^8  Mr.  Stratton.  He  has  to  have  his  vessel  examined  and  she  has  to 
be  built  according  to  certain  rules. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  official  survey,  too,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  United  States  Steamboat-Inspection 
Service-  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  insurance  compa- 
nies would  not  take  the  survey  by  the  steamboat  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Oh,  they  might  take  it,  sir;  but  the  function  of  the 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service  is  for  the  safety  of  life  on  vessels  pro- 
pelled in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam.  The  survey  and  inspection  of 
the  classification  society  bears  relation  to  the  property  only,  and  the 
property  interest.  That  is,  in  other  words,  the  Steamboat-Inspection 
service  of  this  country  is  equivalent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  England, 
and  the  classification  society,  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  is 
the  same  as  the  Bureau  Ventas  of  France  or  Lloyd's  classification  of 
Great  Britain;  only  those  institutions  are  created  and  run  for  profit. 
The  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  is  an  organization  created  and  run 
to  be  self-sustaining,  and  when  it  is  not  self-sustaining  it  is  main- 
tained by  the  Board  of  Marine  Underwriters.  The  proceedings  of 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  are  published  annually  in  a  volume 
of  about  1,500  pages,  in  which  all  American  and  foreign  ships  are 
recorded — that  is,  their  length,  breadth,  and  nationality,  and  when 
they  are  classed  and  by  what  organization  they  are  classed. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  volume  called  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  Record  of  American  and  -Foreign  Shipping,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  standard  work  among  shipping  men  and 
shippers  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Oh,  yes;  well  known. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  sources  of  revenue  that  the  associa- 
tion has  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  principal  source  of  revenue  is  from  surveys  of 
vessels,  for  which  they  are  charged  so  much  a  ton.  It  amounts  to 
about  5  cents  a  ton  for  the  classification  of  the  ships. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  are  its  annual  revenues  ? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  The  annual  revenues  run  to  probably  $20,000  to 
$30,000  a  year.     I  should  not  like  to  give  specific  figures,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  About  how  frequently  is  the  board  called  upon  to 
make  up  any  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  has  not  been  called  upon,  as  far  as  I  know,  for 
several  years  now;  but  the  organization  has  an  obligation  to  the  Board 
of  Marine  underwriters  of  about  $20,000.    That  is  f  or  past  advances. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  classification  society  owes  the  board  of  under- 
writers about  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  board  of  underwriters  made  up  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  made  up  by  the  different  insurance  com- 
panies. The  different  insurance  companies  have  a  voice  and  elect 
certain  members  to  the  board;  that  is,  the  marine  insurance  com- 
panies I  refer  to. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  domestio 
companies  doing  a  marine  insurance  business  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  principal  marine  insurance  com- 
panies operating  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  principal  American  marine  insurance  company 
is  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Co.  of  New  York,  in  the  first  place;  and  there 
is  also  the  Insurance  Co.  of  North  Armerica.  Then  there  is  a  com- 
pany, I  think  it  is  called  the  Colonial  Council,  that  is  of  comparatively 
recent  formation,  within  five  or  six  years.  Then  there  is  tne  Boston 
Marine,  and  there  is  the  Hartford;  and  I  could  not  give  you  all  the 
names,  sir,  because  I  am  not  identified  with  underwriting. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  insure  foreign  ships  as  well  as  American 
ships? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  and  they  insure  cargoes  in  foreign  ships. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  cargoes  leaving  our  ports  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  and  a  great  many  cargoes  coming  this  way. 
Goods  are  purchased  abroad  for  American  account,  and  then  they  are 
insured  here  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  about  what  proportion 
of  the  American  business  is  done  by  American  companies  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  am  informed  that  a  little  more  than  half  of  it  is 
now  done  by  American  companies.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  insur- 
ance done  abroad  which  is  done  by  what  is  called  the  Lloyd's  system, 
which  is  the  individual  system  of  insurance,  which  has  come  to  be 
regarded  in  this  country  as  nothing  like  as  desirable  as  that  of  corpo- 
rate insurance.  The  greatest  marine  insurance  company  in  the 
world  is  the  Atlantic  Mutual  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  officers  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  president  of  it  is  Mr.  Eldert,  and  the  vice 
president  is  Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Anthony  Raven,  the  former  president 
of  it,  retired  about  the  first  of  last  month.  He  has  been  president  of 
it  for  18  or  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Mr.  A.  A.  Raven? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  he  declined  reelection  and  they  made  him 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  but  he  is  no  longer  the  president. 
Mr.  Eldert,  the  then  vice  president,  was  made  president.   . 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  domestic  com- 
panies have  foreign  connections? 
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Mr.  Stbatton.  They  all  have  representatives  abroad,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  pay  losses  abroad. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  they  customarily  reinsure  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Oh,  /es,  they  all  reinsure.  All  of  the  companies 
have  to,  I  guess,  to  a  large  extent. 

The  Chaxrman.  That  is  reinsure  in  foreign  companies? 

Mr.  Stratton.  About  that  I  really  could  not  tell.  I  would  not  be 
an  authority  on  that.  I  do  not  really  know,  but  I  imagine  that  some 
of  them  do  reinsure  in  foreign  companies. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  any  event,  the  idea  is  that  in  order  to  get 
insurance  a  vessel  iB  obliged  to  stand  your  inspection  and  survey  % 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  I  might  enlighten  the  committee  somewhat 
in  this  particular.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War  in  this  country,  and  the 
destruction  of  American  commerce  by  the  Alabanrna,  there  were  9  o** 
10  marine  insurance  companies  in  New  York,  all  doing  a  large  business. 
They  carried  a  large  amount  of  war  risks  on  vessels  that  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Alabama,  invariably  taking — I  think  you  call  it  in  the 
law— subrogations  of  the  claims,  and  when  the  Alabama  Commission 
sat  in  Europe  the  awards  made  by  the  British  Government  were 
based  on  those  claims.  The  money  was  paid  in  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  but  it  was  never  paid  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies, that  is,  their  claims  of  subrogation  were  never  recognized  by 
Congress,  and  the  consequence  was  there  were  seven  or  eight  of  those 
insurance  companies  that  had  to  go  out  of  business.  Since  that  time 
we  have  never  had  in  this  country  insurance  companies  or  insurance 
interests  enough  to  insure  the  business  of  the  country.  Then  after 
the  Civil  War  these  foreign  companies  were  admitted  to  do  business 
in  the  States  on  a  deposit  of  about  $200,000  of -bonds  in  the  different 
States,  on  which  they  pay  taxes,  and  on  which  they  receive  interest. 
So  a  foreign  company  can  come  into  this  country  and  do  business  for 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  deposit  of  $200,000  of  bonds  with  the  States, 
receiving  interest  upon  those  bonds,  while  capitalized  American 
insurance  companies  nave  to  pay  upon  their  entire  capital;  and  these 
foreign  companies  know  the  instant  that  a  bushel  of  wneat  or  a  barrel 
of  flour  is  to  be  shipped  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  any  other 
point  in  the  world,  and  they  inform  the  other  nations  thoroughly  just 
what  we  are  doing  within  ourselves.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  been 
seriously  overlooked  for  a  long  time  both  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  Nation. 

The  Chairman.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  in  your  opinion 
our  legislation  has  favored  the  interest  of  the  foreign  insurance  com- 
pany as  against  that  of  the  domestic  company. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  has  been  intentional, 
but  I  say  that  it  has  favored  and  does  favor  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  particular  in  which,  in  your  judg- 
ment, the  American  companies  are  discriminated  against? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Allowing  a  foreign  company  to  come  to  this 
country  and  do  business  on  a  basis  of  $200,000  deposit  with  the  State. 
They  pajr  taxes  only  upon  that  $200,000  and  do  a  very  large  business 
here,  while  an  American  company  has  to  pay  taxes  on  its  entire 
capital. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  a  matter  for  State  legislation,  is  it 
not  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Of  course  it  is,  in  the  different  States. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Congress  could  do  nothing  about  that, 
could  it  f 

Mr.  Stratton.  As  commerce  is  national,  I  have  for  a  long  time 
entertained  the  idea  that  it  would  be  germane  to  the  condition  if 
Congress  were  to  take  up  the  matter  and  deal  with  it  as  a  national 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  Congress  could  pass  some  law 
affecting  insurance  upon  cargoes  going  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  upon  insurance  on  the  high  seas  particularly. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Pardon  me  for  one  moment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  desire  to  ask  one  or  two  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  that  insurance  is  not  commerce  might 
interfere  with  Congress  doing  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
ramifications  of  it.  Marine  insurance  is  dealt  with  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, notably  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  individual  system  of  insurance. 
That  is,  Lloyds  is  an  insurance  exchange.  A  member  of  it  deposits 
about  $20,000  to  become  a  member  of  it.  He  then  invites  from  his 
friends  or  acquaintances  notes  for  any  amount,  and  they  become 
liable  for  those  notes,  in  the  event  of  their  being  taxed  for  insurance. 
In  other  words,  a  member  of  the  exchange  takes  the  insurance,  and 
charges  it  to  these  various  accounts  for  which  he  holds  notes,  and 
then  credits  the  accounts  with  the  revenue,  and  as  a  general  thing  if 
he  is  a  skillful  underwriter  he  gives  the  maker  of  the  note  a  profit  on 
the  note  rather  than  assessing  him  upon  it.  But  there  have  been  sev- 
eral very  serious  difficulties  there  within  a  few  years,  notably  the  loss 
of  the  Titanic,  and  the  loss  of  the  great  ship  belonging  to  Mr.  James 
J.  Hill,  the  Paris,  which  went  upon  tne  Manacles.  1 think  tl^e  Titanic 
loss  struck  them  for  about  $3,000,000,  and  the  Hill  ship  for  about 
$1,500,000.  The  New  York  cost  them  about  $800,000,  and  the 
Empress  of  Ireland,  which  sank  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  cost  them  over 
$1,000,000.  All  this  has  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  that  method 
of  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  your  association  made  up  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Out  association  is  a  membership  association, 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  board  of 
managers  is  elected  from  these  members.  There  are  about  50  mem- 
bers who  are  elected  to  membership  by  the  board  from  time  to  time 
as  vacancies  occur,  and  then  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  board  of 
managers  there  are  elections  to  the  board  of  managers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  board  of  managers  elects  the 
members  and  then  the  members  elect  the  board  of  managers  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  fa  about  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  it  is  not  a  profit  making  institution  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  men  do  you  get  to  join  under  those 
circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  leading  shipping  merchants  of  the  country 
and  theleading  underwriters  are  the  gentlemen  selected  to  membership. 

The  Chairman.  By  shipping  merchants  you  mean  men  who  buy 
and  sell  ships  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  shipowners  and  underwriters  chiefly. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  shipowners  join  in  order  that  they  may 
be  enabled  to  make  disposition  of  their  ships  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Not  necessarily;  but  that  they  may  be  represented 
in  the  organization  which  surveys  their  ships,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Then  really  it  is  an  organization  of  shipowners 
and  ship  underwriters  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  and  merchants.  There  are  a  number  of 
merchants  who  are  members  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  admit  foreign  shipowners  to  membership  f 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  we  have  no  foreign  shipowners. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  Americans? 

Mr.  Stratton.  All  Americans.  It  is  strictly  an  American  insti- 
tution. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  what  is  the  proportion  of  membership 
between  shipowners  and  ship  insurers? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  intended  to  make  it  just  about  even.  There 
is  no  regulation  about  it,  but  the  board  of  managers  is  composed  of 
both,  without  regard  to  either  interest  particularly,  because  the 
interest  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  control  of  the  classification. 
The  classification  is  rendered  by  a  classification  committee  of  experts. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  members  are  there  of  the  board? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  there  are  about  20  members  of  the  board, 
and  50  members  of  the  organization  from  which  the  board  of  managers 
is  taken. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  spoken  of,  then,  as  a  rather  close 
corporation  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  not  at  all.  .  It  is  not  managed  in  the  way  oi  a 
close  corporation.  It  is  an  organization  that  is  managed  in  tne  in- 
terest of  substantial  ships  and  shipping.  The  rules  which  this 
organization  framed  have  been  approved  Dy  the  Navy  Department 
for  auxiliary  naval  cruisers  in  time  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  leave  us  a  memorandum  giving  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our  rules,  with  great 
pleasure.     I  have  not  a  copy  here. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  organization  taken  any  action  in  con- 
nection with  the  ship  purchase  bill? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Has  its  advice  or  counsel  been  sought  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  not  at  aft,  unless  it  was  construed  that  my  con- 
ference with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  such;  and  that  had  no 
bearing  whatever  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  subject  of  discussion  that  brought 
you  here  on  the  occasion  to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  believe  parties  in  New  York  addressed  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  asking  for  a  conference  upon 
shipping  matters,  and  the  Secretary  appointed  a  time  some  month 
or  two  m  advance,  when  he  would  be  able  to  hear  them,  and  it  was 
suggested,  I  believe,  that  I  be  invited  to  be  one  of  that  conference. 

Tne  Chairman.  When  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  that  was  about  the  1st  of  December.  I 
could  not  tell  you  the  exact  date  now,  as  I  have  not  last  year's  diary 
with  me,  but  I  came  on  here  and  met  the  Secretary  with  Mr.  Alexander 
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R.  Smith  and  Judge  Alexander,  and  we  had  a  conference  lasting  two 
and  a  half  hours. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  subject  of  the  conference? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  took  a  general  trend  in  relation  to  ships  and 
shipping,  and  about  the  feasibility  of  using  American  schooners  for 
the  transportation  of  cotton  across  the  North  Atlantic.  I  then 
informed  the  Secretary  that  the  American  schooner  was  the  cheapest 
method  of  transporting  cargo  known  to  civilization,  for  a  distance 
of  250  miles  and  upward.  Then  the  Secretary  tried  to  see  if  he  could 
not  induce  the  underwriters  in  New  York  to  take  insurance  on  these 
sailing  vessels,  and  I  took  him  and  introduced  him  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Raven, 
and  he  had  a  long  conference  with  Mr.  Raven  upon  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  these  companies 
will  not  insure  the  schooners  engaged  in  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  Stratton.  From  Mr.  Raven's  statement  made  to  the  Secretary 
I  understood  that  they  would  decline  to  carry  insurance  on  that  class 
of  cargo  across  the  north  Atlantic,  carried  in  schooners. 

The    Chairman.  What  was  the  objection  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  details  of  it  at  all,  but  that 
was  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Raven  as  an  underwriter. 

The  Chairman.  What  reasons  did  he  advance  for  declining  to  take 
the  risks  of  that  character  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  know  that  he  assigned  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  simply  an  arbitrary  refusal  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  He  said  that  insurance  on  that  class  of  risks  was  not 
profitable  at  all  and  could  not  be  made  profitable. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  have  experience  enough  in  work  of 
that  character  to  have  some  idea  about  the  matter  yourself.  What  is 
your  own  judgment? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  can  state  for  myself,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  schooners  particularly  susceptible  to  marine 
disaster  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No ;  oh,  no.  You  take  a  new  schooner,  for  instance. 
First-class  schooners  have  gone  all  over  the  world  and  have  carried 
cargoes  all  over  the  world,  mit  their  number  has  greatly  decreased, 
and  I  imagine  the  underwriters  have  discriminated  against  them 
because  there  are  not  enough  of  them  and  not  enough  business  to  make 
it  profitable.  You  see,  the  number  of  schooners  is  decreasing  very 
rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  like  to  attribute  that  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  steamship  lines  that  would  like  to  set  them  out  of  the  way  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  On,  no,  sir;  that  would  not  Dear  upon  it  at  all.  Oh, 
no. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  a  considerable  number  of  schooners  that 
in  your  judgment  would  be  available  for  cotton  carriage  ? 

fir.  &RACTON.  Yes;  there  are  a  great  many  that  rdght  be  avail- 
able  for  carrying  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  know  exacuy.  A  large  number  of  them 
were  carrying  coal  between  the  mouth  of  the  Cnesapeake  and  the 
coast  of  New  England,  but  those  have  been  superseded  by  steamers, 
and  I  guess  the  schooners  generally  are  looking  for  business  wherever 
they  can  obtain  it.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  schooner.  Going 
across  the  north  Atlantic  to  the  eastward  a  schooner  is  just  as  safe 
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as  anything  in  the  world,  in  my  opinion;  but,  of  course,  in  the  westerly 
passage  in  midwinter,  on  the  wind,  with  a  fore-and-aft  vessel,  it  is 
pretty  heavy  work  for  a  schooner. 

The  Chairman,  Of  course,  it  is  not  any  heavier  now  than  it  was 
100  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  made  the  passage  very  successfully  then,  did 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No.  The  vessel  that  crossed  the  north  Atlantic  ha* 
always  been  a  square-rigged  vessel.  You  see,  the  peculiarity  of* 
schooner  is  that  she  has  a  single  stick  mast.  Say  that  she  has  two 
or  three  masts*  The  spread  of  the  riming  is  very  small — the  angu- 
larity with  which  the  rigging  comes  down  from  the  hounds  to  the 
deck.  In  a  square-rigged  vessel  the  masts  are  made  in  three  separate 
pieces,  and  she  has  three  separate  sections  of  standing  rigging  going 
up,  so  that  the  mast  is  supported  at  three  separate  places,  whereas 
the  schooner  mast  is  supported  only  at  one.    Is  that  clear  to  you? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  do  not  quite  see  why  that  should  add  to 
the  peril. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Oh,  the  liability  to  be  dismasted  is  very  great,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Greater  in  the  case  of  a  schooner  than  in  the  case 
of  a  square-rigged  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  may  be  taking  too  much  time  of  the  committee, 
but  the  peculiarity  is  this:  You  can  not  set  up  the  rigging  on  a  single 
mast  sufficiently  taut  to  be  tight  on  either  tack.  It  nas  to  be  set  up 
so  that  when  the  vessel,  say,  has  the  starboard  tacks  aboard,  the  port 
rigging  will  be  bellying  to  the  wind.  It  is  really  the  starboard 
shrouds  that  take  the  strain  of  the  mast.  If  you  set  the  standing 
rigging  up  sufficiently  taut  to  be  tight  on  either  tack,  the  mast  will 
have  what  you  call  a  green  splint  fracture;  it  will  crack  and  go  down 
and  crack  again. 

The  Chairman.  The  strain  is  not  as  great  on  the  mast  in  the  case 
of  a  square-rigged  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  may  be  just  as  great,  but  it  is  more  uniformly 
distributed. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  have  nothing  that  I  desire  to  ask  Mr. 
Stratton. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  M.  BEITTAItf. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Brittain.  In  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Brittain.  I  am  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American 
Steamship  Association. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  American  Steamship  Association? 

Mr.  Brittain.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  better,  Mr. 
Chairman,  than  by  giving  you  a  copy  of  the  constitution  which  I 
have  here. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  be  marked  "Brittain  Exhibit  No.  1." 

(The  paper  was  marked  "  Brittain  Exhibit  No.  1 ,"  and  is  as  follows :) 
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Brittaxk  Exhibit  No:  1. 

AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP  ASSOCIATION  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS, 

1913. 

Preamble. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  medium  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  interest  to 
the  American  steamsnip  lines,  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Chesapeake  &  Atlantic  Railway,  Chesapeake  Steamship  Co.,  Clyde  Steamship  Co., 
Eastern  Steamship  Corporation,  Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Co.,  Mallory 
Steamship  Co.,  Maryland,  Delaware  &  Virginia  Railway  &  Steamer  Routes,  Mer- 
chants' &  Miners'  Transportation  Co.,  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  New  England 
Steamship  Co.,  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  of 
Savannah,  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.,  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  and  such  other  trans- 
portation companies  by  water  as  may  hereafter  be  admitted  to  membership  hereby 
form  an  association  to  be  known  as  the  American  Steamship  Association. 

Constitution. 

Article  I. 

An  executive  board  shall  be  elected  annually  (without  compensation),  composed 
of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  nine  members,  who  shall  be  either  the  president, 
vice  president,  general  manager,  or  other  officer  of  member  lines. 

The  executive  board  shall  meet  upon  the  written  request  of  two  or  more  members 
thereof,  or  upon  the  call  of  its  chairman. 

A  majority  of  the  executive  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

It  shall  require  the  unanimous  action  of  those  present  to  adopt  any  motion  or 
resolution  that  may  be  made  before  the  executive  board. 

Article  II. 

A  president  shall  be  elected  annually,  to  serve  for  one  year  without  remuneration 
or  until  his  successor  is  appointed,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  member  of  the  executive 
board,  and  shall  act  as  the  chairman  of  all  meetings  thereof,  as  well  as  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  association,  be  ex  officio  member  of  all  standing  committees,  approve 
all  disbursements  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  countersign  checks,  and  call  meetings 
of  the  association,  when,  in  his  judgment,  such  meetings  are  necessary,  or  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  two  or  more  members.  A  vice  president  shall  be  elected  annu- 
ally, to  serve  for  one  year  without  remuneration,  or  until  his  successor  is  appointed, 
who  shall  perform  the  functions  of  the  president  in  his  absence. 

The  acts  of  the  executive  board  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  or  rejection  at  any 
meeting  of  the  association. 

Article  III. 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  meeting  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  membership,  provided  such  proposed  change  has  been  submitted  in  writing  to 
each  member  10  days  prior  to  the  meeting. 

By-La  wb. 

Article  I. 

(A)  The  executive  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  define  his  duties 
and  fix  his  salary.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  presi- 
dent, have  authority  to  employ  such  clerical  help  as  may  be  necessary,  and  incur 
other  expenses  for  office  rent,  stationery ;  and  incidentals. 

(B)  The  executive  board  shall  appoint  an  attorney  or  attorneys  and  fix  their 
compensation. 

Article  II. 

Each  member  line  shall  contribute  to  the  salaries  and  expenses,  as  provided  for  in 
Article  I,  upon  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
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*    Article  III. 


The  monthly  proportion  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  to  be  paid  by  each  member 
ine  shall  be  determined  by  the  executive  board,  as  provided  for  in  Article  II  of  the 


line 
constitution. 


Article  IV. 


Each  company  shall  pay  promptly  its  proportion  of  all  monthly  expenses,  as  per 
statement  rendered  by  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  approved  by  the  president. 

Article  V. 

Any  member  retiring  from  the  association  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  herein 
fixed  shall  not,  except  Dy  unanimous  consent,  be  released  from  its  obligations  to  con- 
tribute its  share  of  the  association  expenses,  as  the  same  may  be  fixed  by  the  execu- 
tive board. 

Article  VI. 

These  articles  of  association  shall  become  effective  the  1st  day  of  September,  1913, 
and  continue  in  force  until  October  31, 1914.    (Renewed  Sept.  1, 1914.) 

membership  lines. 


American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co. 
Arrow  Line. 

Atlantic  &  Pacific  Steamship  Co. 
Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic  Rail- 
way Co. 
Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Co. 
Chesapeake  Steamship  Co. 
Clyde  Steamship  Co. 
Colonial  Navigation  Co. 
Consolidation  Coastwise  Co. 
Eastern  Steamship  Corporation. 
Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Co. 
Mallory  Steamship  Co. 
Merchants7  &  Miners'  Transportation  Co. 
New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co 


New  England  Steamship  Co. 

New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co. 

Ocean  Steamship  Co. 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co. 

Pacific  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

Pacific  Navigation  Co. 

Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship  Co. 

Red  "D"  Line. 

San  Francisco  &  Portland  Steamship  Co. 

Southern  Pacific  Co.  (Atlantic  Steamship 

Lines). 
Union  Sulphur  Co. 


The  Chairman.  It  appears  from  Brittain  Exhibit  No.  1  that  it  is 
an  association  of  a  large  number  of  steamship  lines 

Mr.  Brittain.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Engaged  apparently  in  coastwise  trade  as  well  as 
over-seas  trade. 

Mr.  Brittain.  Out  of  the  27  lines  there  are  23  coastwise  and  4  in 
the  deep  sea  trade.  They  are  not  strictly  in  the  overseas  trade,  but 
are  trading  to  such  points  as  Cuba.  There  is  one  line  from  New 
York  to  Cuba  and  there  is  another  line  that  goes  from  New  York 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and 
one  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  fourth  one  is  from  San 
Francisco  to  Asia.  If  you  desire,  I  can  tell  you  the  lines  that  are  in 
the  foreign  trade.  You  will  see  the  membership  lines  at  the  end  of 
age  3  oi  Brittain  Exhibit  No.  1.    The  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Steamship 

.  trades  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  the  New  York  &  Cuba 
Mail  Steamship  Co.  trades  to  Cuba  and  Mexico,  I  think,  the  Red  "D" 
Line  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  to  Venezuela,  and  the  Pacific 
Mail  across  the  Pacific.    All  of  the  others  are  purely  domestic  lines. 

The  Chairman.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  is  a  Southern  Pacific 
company?  ^  v.    ;*^ 

Mr.  Brittain.  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  them  as  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Co.    All  these  lines  are  under  the  American  flag. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  been  under  the  American  flag  ? 
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Mr.  Bbittain.  Always.  I  might  qualify  that  by  saying  that  it 
may  be  that  one  or  two  of  the  lines  had  a  ship  under  a  foreign  flag 
which  came  in  later,  but  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  want  to  state 
anything  unqualifiedly  unless  I  am  positive  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  it  may  be  possible  that  some  of  these 
companies  have  acquired  foreign  built  snips  that  are  now  operating 
under  the  American  flag? 

Mr.  Bbittain.  All  I  know  is  that  they  are  all  under  the  American 
flag  while  they  are  in  our  organization;  tnat  no  line  can  come  into  our 
organization  unless  it  is  an  American  line  flying  the  American  flag. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  purpose  m  so  restricting  your 
membership  ? 

Mr.  Bbittain.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  we  felt  that  other 
lines  would  have  nothing  in  common  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that?  Take,  for  instance,  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  Some  ofyour  lines  are  apparently  competing  with  the 
United  Fruit  Co.     Why  do  you  exclude  them? 

Mr.  Bbittain.  We  do  not  exclude  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Apparently  none  of  their  vessels  have  come  in. 

Mr.  Bbittain.  If  a  line  is  eligible  and  is  not  in  the  organization, 
that  is  not  our  fault. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand,  but  it  seemed  rather  peculiar  that 
it  just  so  happened  that  none  but  American  lines  came  in  when  other 
lines  are  eligible. 

Mr.  Bbittain.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  until  recently  was  almost 
solely  under  a  foreign  flag,  so  they  would  not  be  eligible.  They 
would  be  eligible  now,  I  presume. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  they  transferred  their  flag? 

Mr.  Bbittain.  I  do  not  mow  except  by  reading  the  newspapers. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  your  information  that  they  have? 

Mr.  Bbittain.  I  would  not  want  to  go  on  record,  because  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  notice  anything  in  your  constitution 
which  restricts  your  membership  to  American  lines. 

Mr.  Bbittain.  No;  but  they  all  are  American  lines. 

The  Chaibman.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  how  it  happens,  if 
you  can  tell  us,  your  constitution  and  by-laws  not  restricting  your 
membership  to  American  lines,  that  you  have  only  American  lines  as 
members,  or  apparently  practically  all  American  lines? 

Mr.  Bbittain.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  just  exactly  what 
you  want  me  to  answer,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  I  thought  I  made  myself  clear.  I  want  to  know 
from  you  how  it  comes  about  that,  inasmuch  as  your  constitution 
and  by-laws  do  not  restrict  your  membership  to  American  lines,  it  so 
happens  that  your  membership  is  so  restricted  ? 

Mr.  Bbittain.  I  can  largely  answer  that  in  this  way,  that  the  United 
States  laws  prohibit  foreign  lines  from  being  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
in  the  first  place. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course  if  you  were  an  organization  of  coastwise 
shipping  alone,  that  would  answer. 

Mr.  Bbittain.  Twenty-three  out  of  the  twenty-seven  lines  are 
coastwise,  and  the  others  that  are  not  coastwise  are  practically  coast- 
wise. They  are  confined  to  the  American  continent  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  line  that  crosses  the  Pacific.  You  see  it  is  largely  a  coast- 
wise proposition. 
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The  Chairman.  This  association,  exists  .apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  ppoyidijig  a  mediun^  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of:  interest  to 
American  steaxna^hip  lines  ?^ 

Mr.  Brittain.  Yes. 

The  ChaibmAjN.  That  perhaps  might  be  regarded  in  a  way  as 
restrictive  ?  , . 

Mr.  Brittain.  A  sort  of  exchange. 

The  pHAiRMAN.  What  are  the  subjects  that  thus  become  matters 
of  djscussitpn^  , 

Mr.  Brittain!  Principally  compliance  with  the  laws  .promulgated  , 
by  ti^e  United  States  Government  and, by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  which  are  very,  very 
complicated. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  acting  as  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  this  association  ? 

Mr.  Brittain,  This  association  was  first  organized  in  1905  in  a 
very  small  way,  with,  I  think,  only  the  lines  that  are  enumerated  at 
the  top  of  the  page;  practically  those  lines.  It  was  in  such  a  small 
way  that,  being  engaged  by  one  of,  the  lines  and  having  been  in  the 
business  sinpe  1882, 1  was  made  secretary  at  a  merely  nominal  salary 
They  used  to  meet  occasionally,  when  anything  would  come  up  that 
wou44  interest  the  whole  of  them,  and  it  was  reorganized  in  1913,  in 
September,, at  which  time  they  hired  me  to  devote  my  whole  time  to 
it.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that  at  first  I  was  paid  $100  a  year,  so 
you  £an  fancy  how  qnerous  the  duties  were. 

The  CpAiRj^iAif..  Where  ip  the  office  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Brittain.  In  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  do,  they  pay  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Brjttajn,  Four  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  expenses  do  tney  have  ? 

Mr.  Brittain,  I  have  a  clerk  to  whom  I  pay  $100  a  month,  and  we 
have  a  representative  in  Washington.     Then  we  have  the  office  rent , 
and  statipnery,  etc. ;  the  usual  accessories  of  an  office. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  comprises  your  ordinary  expenses? 

Mr.  Brittain.  Yes.  The  total  amount  of  that  is  assessed  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  to  each  line. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  Washington  representative  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  Mr.  E.  H.  Duff. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  To  be  candid  with  you,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that 
he  has  studied  law,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the.  character  of  the  duty  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  perform? 

Mr.  Brittain.  It  is  a  sort  of  labor  saving  device.  Prior  to  the 
enlargement  of  our  organization  Mr.  Duff  acted  as  the  representative 
of  a  large  number  of  steamship  lines,  even  more  than  are  in  the  organ- 
ization, keeping  them  supplied  with  the  orders  promulgated  by  the 
department,  particularly  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service.  We 
have  ,to  do  what  they  say  in  regard  tp  ships,  wnich  sometimes  means 
a  great  deal,  sometimes  the  laying  up  of  a  ship,  for  instance;  so  in 
order  to  keep  ourselves  supplied  with  this  information,  instead  of 
each  of  the  lines  luring  Mr,  Duff  the  association  hires  him.  It  is  a 
labor  saving  device. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  have  practically  clubbed  together  to 
employ  some  one  here  in  Washington.    At  least,  that  is  one  purpose  ? 
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Mr.  Brittain.  Then  there  is  another  reason.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  to  whosie'  justification  they  are  in  a  large 
measure  subject,  requires  that  a  representative  of  every  carrier 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction  be  here  in  Washington,  on  whom  they  can 
serve  papers,  or  to  whom  they  can  look  as  the  representative  of  the 
carrier.    Mr.  Duffs  acts  in  that  capacity  for  each  of  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  list  embrace  practically  all  of  the  steam- 
ship lines  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  I  have  not  looked  into  that.  I  know  that  it  does 
not  embrace  them  all,  'by  any  means. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  now  recall  any  steamship  line  of  any  con- 
sequence engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  that  is  not  a  member  or  your 
organization? 

Mr.  Brittain.  I  do  not  know  all  of  the  lines  on  the  Pacific.  This 
does  not  embrace  any  of  the  lake  lines  at  all,  and  there  is  nearly  as 
much  tonnage  on  the  lakes  as  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  it  does  not  comprise  any  lake  lines  at 
all? 

Mr.  Brittain.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Leaving  those  out  of  consideration,  then,  what 
about  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  There  are  a  great  many  lines  on  the  Pacific  that  I 
do  not  know  anything  about.  We  have  only  four  lines  on  the 
Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  Pacific  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  Four  or  five  lines  on  the  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  The  Pacific  Navigation  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  Yes.  I  might  state  that  all  of  these  Pacific  lines 
came  in  within  the  last  year.  Of  course  we  have  been  reorganized 
so  that  we  could  take  them  in  only  since  September,  1913. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  does  your  board  meet  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  We  have  an  executive  board  which  meets  once  a 
month. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  members  of  that  executive  board  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  I  will  give  you  a  list  here  showing  the  directors  of 
our  association,  which  also  gives  each  of  our  committees  and  the 
members. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  be  marked  "Brittain  Exhibit  No.  2." 

(The  pamphlet  referred  to,  Brittain  Exhibit  No.  2,  is  as  follows :) 

American  Steamship  Association  Directory,  1915. 

American  Steamship  Association. — President,  F.  D.  Mooney;  vice  president,  Key 
Compton;  secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  M.  Brittain. 

Executive  board. — F.  D.  Mooney,  chairman,  E.  D.  Douglas,  J.  H.  Gardner,  C.  W. 
Jungen,  H.  S.  Lyons,  W.  H.  Pleasants,  H.  H.  Raymond,  A.  G.  Smith,  H.  B.  Walker, 
J.  C.  Whitney.  • 

Committee  on  construction,  maintenance {  and  repair. — H.  C.  Higgins,  chairman,  J.  F. 
Batty,  Thomas  Benson,  J.  M.  Blankenship.  L.  Collins,  John  T.  Dallas.  J.  H.  Gardner, 
A.  S.  Hebble,  Bernard  Mills,  C.  Skentelbery,  Carroll  8.  Smith,  J.  K.  Turnbull, 
George  W.  Webb,  W.  T.  Webster,  E.  B.  Williams. 

Accounting  committee. — W.  D.  Carter,  chairman,  W.  J.  Baker,  B.  C.  Bartholomew, 
C.  P.  Bergin,  W.  D.  Beymer,  C.  H.  tiesmann,  J.  W.  Mouring,  W.  C.  Peek,  Roy 
Rainey,  C.  H.  Reach,  W.  L.  Rothstein,  J.  H.  Surratt,  V.  H.  Thun,  T.  W.  Kennedy, 

Meetings. — American  Steamship  Association,  annually,  September  1;  executive 
board,  nm  Tuesday  of  each  month;  committee  on  construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair,  second  Tuesday  of  each  month;  accounting  committee,  on  call. 
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AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP  ASSOCIATION. 

[Room  2436,  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Telephone,  1084  Rector.) 

AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

[8  Bridge  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Telephone,  5100  Broad.] 

E.  D.  Douglas,  treasurer,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  232  Rye;  Bernard  Mills,  super- 
intendent engineering  department,  7916  Ridge  Boulevard,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  tele- 
phone, 559-W  Bay  Ridge;  Victor  H.  Thun,  auditor,  20  West  Fortieth  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  4780  Bryant. 

ARROW  LINE. 

[Swayne  &  Hoyt,  general  agents,  430  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.] 

R.  H.  Swayne,  president,  1717  Alameda  Avenue,  Alameda,  Cal.,  telephone,  115 
Alameda;  John  6.  Hoyt,  vice  president,  407  Fairmount  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal., 
telephone,  2840  Oakland;  A.  A.  Moran,  manager,  509  Lyon  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Gal.,  telephone,  4481  West. 

ATLANTIC   A  PACIFIC  8TEAM8BTP  CO. 

[W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  general  agents,  7  Hanover  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.,    Telephone,  2784  Broad.] 

Jos.  P.  Grace,  president,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  M.  Bouvier,  vice  president,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  J.  Louis  Schaefer,  secretary  and  treasurer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BALTIMORE,  CHESAPEAKE    A  ATLANTIC  RAILWAY  CO. 

[Pier  1,  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.   Telephone,  340  St.  Paul.) 

Willard  Thomson,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  Hotel  Belvidere,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  telephone;  1000  Mount  Vernon;  Thomas  Benson,  chief  engineer  floating  equip- 
ment, 3909  Main  Avenue,  ForeBt  Park,  Baltimore,  Md.,  telephone.  412  Walbrook; 
W.  L.  Rothstein.  auditor,  Belvieu  and  Gwynn  Oak  Avenues,  West  Arlington,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  telephone,  910-Y  Garrison. 

BALTIMORE  STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

[600  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.    Telephone,  3040  St.  Paul. 

John  R.  Sherwood,  president  and  general  manager,  Parkheights  Avenue,  near  Seven 
Mile  Lane,  Baltimore,  Md.,  telephone,  179  Pikes ville;  Geo.  W.  Webb,  superintendent 
engineer,  1622  East  Lafayette  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md..  telephone  5694-M  Wolfe; 
John  H.  Surratt,  auditor,  1004  West  Lanvale  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  telephone, 
2615-M  Gilmor. 

CHESAPEAKE  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

[Light  and  Lee  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md.   Telephone,  49  South .] 

Key  Compton,  president,  219  Woodlawn  Road,  Roland  Park,  Md.,  telephone,  587 
Tuxedo;  J.  F.  batty,  superintending  engineer,  1629  Broadway,  Baltimore,  Md., 
telephone,  762-R  Wolfe;  J.  W.  Mouring,  auditor,  4108  Belle  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md . 

CLYDE  STEAMSHIP  CO. 
[Pier  36,  North  River,  New  York,  N.  Y.   Telephone,  8800  Spring.] 

H.  H.  Raymond,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  490  West  End  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  4680  Schuyler:  W.  T.  Webster,  superintending  engineer.  209 
Bellevue  Avenue,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.;  C.  H.  Liesmann,  auditor,  307  St.  Pauls 
Avenue,  Tompkinsville,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  286-R  Tompkinsville. 

COLONIAL  NAVIGATION  CO. 
[  Pier  30,  North  River,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  telephone,  9401  Spring.] 

F.  M.  Dunbaugh,  president,  177  Summit  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  telephone, 
545  Mount  Vernon;  J.  B.  Dunbaugh,  superintendent,  177  Summit  Avenue,,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  545  Mount  Vernon;  D.  J.  Peterson,  auditor,  126  North  Six- 
teenth Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  telephone,  955  Orange. 
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CONSOLIDATION  COASTWISE  CO. 

General  offices.  50  Congress  Street.  Boston,  Mass. ,  telephone  6298  Main;  Baltimore.  Md.,  office,  Continental 

Building,  telephone,  2300  St.  Paul.] 

W.  L.  Andrews,  president,  Elmhurst  Road,  Roland  Park,  Md.,  telephone,  203 
Tuxedo;  R.  C.  Gillespie,  vice  president,  Winchester,  Mass.,  telephone,  598  Win- 
chester; C.  H.  Schanze,  superintendent,  1605  Hilton  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  telephone 
1482  Walbrook. 

EASTERN   STEAMSHIP  CORPORATION. 
[India  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass.;  telephone,  4300  Fort  Hill.] 

Calvin  Austin,  president,  Dunstable,  Mass.  (summer),  telephone,  9-2  Dunstable; 
Parker  House,  Room  137,  Boston,  Mass.  (winter),  telephone,  45380  Fort  Hill;  Fred.  B. 
Hathorne,  superintending  engineer,  Arborway  Court,  Jamacia  Plain,  Mass.,  tele- 
phone, 2437- W  Jamaica;  Layman  D.  Mosely,  superintending  engineer,  8  Westmin- 
ster Street,  Somerville,  Mass.,  telephone,  4252-M  Somerville;  Robert  T.  Bird,  audi- 
tor, 99  Parkview  Road,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  telephone,  607  Jamaica;  Carroll  S. 
Smith,  consulting  engineer,  100  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (office),  telephone, 
128  Rector;  853  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (residence),  telephone,  1021  Co- 
lumbus; G.  W.  Sterling,  freight  traffic  manager,  pier  19,  North  River,  New  York,  N. 
Y.  (office)  t  telephone,  8980  Cortlandt;  170  West  Seventy-eighth  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  (residence),  telephone,  7097  Schuyler. 

HARTFORD   A  NEW  YORK  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 
[285  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.;  telephone,  1832  Charter.] 

Howard  Elliott,  president,  Boston.  Mass.;  C.  C.  Goodrich,  vice  president,  50  Farm- 
ington  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.,  telephone,  6919  Charter;  E.  B.  Williams,  superin- 
tending engineer,  785  Asylum  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.,  telephone,  1578  Charter; 
R.  J.  Noble,  general  manager,  pier  20,  East  River,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  (office),  tele- 
phone, 2700  Beekman;  231  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (residence),  telephone,  4057 
Prospect. 

MALLORT  STEAMSHIP  CO. 
[Pier  36,  North  River,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  telephone,  8800  Spring.] 

H.  H.  Raymond,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  490  West  End  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  4680  Schuyler;  W.  T.  Webster,  superintending  engineer,  209 
Bellevue  Avenue,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.;  C.  H.  Liesmann,  auditor,  307  St.  Paul's 
Avenue,  Tompkinsviile,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  286-R  Tompkinsville. 

MERCHANTS   A  MINERS  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 
[Light  and  German  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md.;  telephone,  1490  St.  Paul.] 

J.  H.  Jenkins,  president,  Hotel  Belvedere,  Baltimore,  Md.,  telephone.  1000  Mount 
Vernon;  J.  C.  Wnitney,  general  traffic  manager,  58  West  Biddle  Street,  Baltimore,  Md., 
telephone,  1532  Mount  Vernon;  J.  M.  Blankenship,  superintendent,  pier  3,  Pratt 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  (office),  telephone,  4200  St.  Paul;  102  Club  Road,  Roland 
Park,  Md.  (residence),  telephone,  631  Tuxedo;  T.  W.  Kennedy,  auditor,  28  East 
Twenty-fifth  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  telephone,  372^-YHomewooa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  COAL   A  COKE  CO. 

[Ill  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  telephone  1600  Oxford.] 

Robert  Grant,  vice  president  and  auditor,  921  Great  Plain  Avenue,  Needham,  Mass., 
telephone,  59  Needham;  Henry  S.  Lyons,  secretary,  71  Park  Street,  Brookline,  Mass., 
telephone.  1634  Brookline;  Charles  Skentelbery,  marine  superintendent,  1398  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Alls  ton,  Mass.,  telephone,  1914  Brookline. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STEAMSHIP  CO. 
[Pier  14,  North  River,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  telephone,  6100  Cortlandt.] 

J.  Howland  Gardner,  vice  president,  50  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  tele- 
phone, 4972  Columbus;  Warren  T.  Berry,  superintendent,  marine  construction,  New- 
port, K.  I.,  telephone,  417  Newport;  J.  r.  Bergin,  auditor,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  tele- 
phone, 873  Greenwich. 
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NEW  TORE    A  CUBA  HAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO 
[Pier  14,  East  River,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  telephone,  4600  John.] 

Alfred  Gilbert  Smith,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  tele- 
phone, 206  Greenwich:  William  p.  Macy,  assistant  general  manager,  94  St.  James 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  6383- W  Prospect;  C.  A.  Binks,  port  engineer, 
Lloyd  Road,  fiolmdel,  N.  J.,  telephone,  77-F-31  Holmdel;  C.  0.  Oakea,  port  captain, 
41  Hillside  Avenue,  South  Glenridge,  N.  J.,  telephone,  3096-R  Glenxidge;  W.  D. 
Garter,  auditor,  155  Spruce  Street,  Bloom  field,  N.  J.,  telephone,  2933-JBloomfield. 

NEW  YORK   A  PORTO  RICO  STEAMSHIP  00. 

[11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  4343  Rector.] 

Franklin  D.  Mooney,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  241  Dudley  Avenne 
Westfield,  N.  J.,  telephone,  699  Westfield;  J.  K.  Turnbull,  superintending  engineer 
St.  George  Hotel,  Clark  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  3940  Main;  W.  G. 
Peek,  auditor,  Edsail  Boulevard,  Palisades  Park,  N.  J.,  telephone,  730M  Leonia. 

OCEAN  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

[Pier  35,  North  River,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  3595  Spring.] 

W.  H.  Pleasants,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  The  Woodward  Annex,  Fifty- 
fifth  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  telepnone,  5000  Columbus;  L.  Collins, 
superintendent,  69  Grand  Place,  Arlington,  N.  J.,  telephone,  167M  Arlington;  W.  D. 
Beymer,  comptroller,  207  Thirty-first  Street,  Savannah,  Ga. ,  telephone,  1863  Savannah. 

OLD  DOMINION  STEAMSHIP  CO. 
[Pier  25,  North  River,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  3900  Franklin.] 

H.  B.  Walker,  president  and  general  manager,  548  Third  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
telephone,  2575  South;  H.  C.  Higgins,  superintending  engineer,  Freneau,  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.,  telephone,  130W  Matawan;  W.  J.  Baker,  auditor,  151  Magnolia  Avenue, 
Arlington,  N.  J.,  telephone,  426  Arlington. 

PACIFIC  ALASKA  NAVIGATION  CO. 
[610  Perkins  Building,  Tacoma,  AY  ash.,  telephone,  1369  Main.] 

H.  F.  Alexander,  president,  610  Perkins  Building,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  telephone,  1369 
Main;  R.  J.  Ringwood,  manager,  Pier  1,  Seattle,  Wash.;  J.  D.  Amos,  auditor,  610 
Perkins  Building,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  telephone,  1369  Main. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  GO. 
[General  office,  384  Flood  Bulldin*,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  telephone,  3020  Kearny.] 

R.  P.  Schwerin,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  San  Mateo,  Gal.,  telephone, 
271  San  Mateo;  William  Chisholm,  marine  superintendent,  office,  Pier  42,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  residence.  1252  Eighth  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  telephone,  1911 
Sunset;  H.  E.  A.  Rail  ton,  auditor,  2727  Elmwood  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  telephone, 
5319  Berkeley. 

PACIFIC  NAVIGATION  CO. 

[Bennett  &  Goodall,  general  agents,  main  o  Hoe,  4u8  Pacific  Electric  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Gal.    Bennett  A 

Goodall,  general  agents,  Pier  7,  San  Francisco,  Cal.] 

PENINSULAR  A  OCCIDENTAL  BTBAM8HIP  GO. 
[Room  3,  Park  Build  big,  232  West  Bay  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla*.,  telephone,  1031  Jacksonville,] 

R.  W.  Parsons,  president,  26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y .;  P.  J.  Saunders,  man- 
ager, 1540  Forbes  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  telephone,  2220  Jacksonville;  Carroll  S. 
Smith,  consulting  engineer,  100  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  128  Rector; 
Charles  A.  Spencer,  superintendent,  807  Tallevrand  Avenue,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  tele- 
phone 1288L  Jacksonville;  Roy  Rainey,  auditor,  1326  Liberty  Street,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  telephone,  4734  Jacksonville. 
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[Bliss,  Dalle tt  &  Co.,  general  manager*,  82  Wall  Streeet,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  5170  Hanover.  J 

William  G.  Webber,  713  Chauncey  Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  telephone,!  2fl91M, 
East  New  York;  John  T.  Dallas,  superintendent,  200  East  Nineteenth  Street,  Flat- 
bush,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  1007J,  Flattoush;  Charles  H.  Reach,  auditor,  Freeport,  Long 
Island,  N.  i .,  telephone,  181R  Freeport. 

SAN  FRANCISCO   A  PORTLAND  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

[722  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  telephone,  3297  Sutter.] 

J.  D.  Farrell,  president,  Portland.  Oreg.;  G.  L.  Blair,  general  manager,  Oakland, 
Cal.;  R.  Blaisdell,  auditor,  Portland,  Oreg. 

SOUTHRN  PACIFIC  CO.,   ATLANTIC  STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

I  Pier  49,  North  River,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  telephono,  5980  Chelsea.] 

C.  W.  Jungen,  manager,  Broadway  and  Seventy-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
telephone,  9300  Schuyler'  J.  H.  Torney,  assistant  manager,  24  Porter  Place,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  telephone,  821  Montclair;  A.  S.  Hebble,  superintending  engineer,  98 
North  Nineteenth  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  telephone,  2074W  Orange;  B.  C.Bar- 
tholomew,  auditor,  274  High  Street,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  telephone,  1570R  Passaic. 

UNION  SULPHUR  CO. 
[17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  84G0  Rector.] 

H.  D.  Whiton,  president,  Hewlett,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.;  C.  A.  Snider,  treasurer, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  i .;  J.  R.  Gordon,  traffic  manager,  59  West  Seventy-fourth  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  7737  Columbus. 

Edwin  H.  Duff,  attorney,  office,  1306  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  telephone, 
7642  and  6435  Main;  residence,  1855  Lamont  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  tele- 
phone, 1797  Columbia. 

W.  M.  Brittain,  secretary  and  treasurer,  office,  room  2435,  Whitehall  Building,  17 
Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  1934  Rector;  residence,  221  Sherman 
Avenue,  Manhattan,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  6200  Audubon. 

The  Chairman.  These  gentlemen  are  all  connected  in  some  way  or 
other  with  the  shipping  companies  that  are  members  of  the  association, 
I  imagine. 

Mr.  Brittain.  Nobody  else.  Any  one  of  them  must  be  a  member 
of  one  of  the  shipping  companies  to  be  on  any  committee.  Every 
majQ  whose  name  is  there  belongs  to  one  of  the  constituent  companies. 
That  was  merely  gotten  up  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  me,  to  be  a 
handy  guide,  so  that  I  could  communicate  with  the  members. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  last  meeting  of  your  board  held) 

Mr.  Brittain.  Last  Tuesday  week.  Meetings  are  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  each  month. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  what  was  the  subject  matter  of  dis- 
cussion at  that  meeting  of  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Brittain.  The  seamen's  bill,  which  had  just  been  enacted, 
and  with  which  we  had  to  comply. 

The  Chairman.  Had  vou  taken  any  interest  in  that  legislation 
prior  to  the  enactment  01  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  Appearing  before  committees  at  public  hearings; 
appearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  appeared  on  behalf  of  your  association  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  I  did,  and  others.  That  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  association.  It  is  to  select  the  men  who  can  best  present  our  side 
if  the  case  at  the  public  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  at  any  time  take  any  interest  in  the  ship 
purchase  bill  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  No;  absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  any  action  in  relation  to  the  matter 
at  all? 

Mr.  Brittain.  None  whatever;  had  no  interest  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  had  no  interest  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  Nothing  more  than  each  individual  as  a  citizen 
had  an  interest  in  it.     Not  as  an  association. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  of  the  members  of  your  board  manifest 
anv  interest  in  it  outside  of  his  relationship  with  the  association) 

Mr.  Brittain.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  association  do  any  advertising? 

Mr.  Brittain.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  advertising  is  done,  is  done  by  the 
constituent  companies  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  What  do  you  mean  by  " advertising" — just  adver- 
tising the  sailings  ? 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  is  done  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  That  is  all  done  by  the  constituent  companies;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  them  do  any  advertising  other  than 
the  publication  of  notices  of  their  sailings? 

Mr.  Brittain.  They  got  out  pamphlets  telling  what  fine  routes 
they  have  and  where  you  can  go  and  what  splendid  opportunities 
they  present  to  have  one  spend  ms  time  on  their  ships,  but  that  is  all 
done  Dy  the  individual  companies. 
-  The  Chairman.  Most  of  us  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Brittain.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  legislation  besides  the  seamen's  bill  has 
that  association  manifested  any  special  interest  in  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  In  no  other  legislation  that  I  know  of,  except  some- 
thing collateral  to  that.  I  think  they  accorded  us  a  hearing  at  one 
time  on  the  Hardy  bill.  I  was  not  there.  I  mean  the  bill  providing 
for  three  mates  on  each  ship,  on  a  certain  route.  I  think  there  was 
one  hearing  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  That  is  all  that  I  can  recall.  Of  course  we  have 
local  matters,  State  matters,  that  do  not  concern  Congress;  as,  for 
instance,  the  employer's  liability  law  passed  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  most  01  our  companies  are  located. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  speaking  of  congressional  legislation. 

Mr.  Brittain.  A  good  deal  01  our  time  is  taken  up  with  those 
matters.  A  conference  of  the  lines  can  save  money  by  all  knowing 
what  to  do  rather  than  each  one  going  and  acting  for  himself. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  congressional  legislation  is  concerned, 
you  do  not  recall  anything  that  became  the  subject  of  discussion  at 
any  of  your  meetings  except  the  seamen's  bill  and  the  Hardy  bill  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  There  might  be  some  minor  thing  which  I  can  not 
recall,  but  that  is  all  that  1  can  recall  now. 
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The  Chairman.  Then,  so  far  as  state  legislation  is  concerned,  you 
had  under  consideration  the  New  York  employer's  liability  law? 

Mr.  Brittain.  Yes.  By  the  way,  I  might  say  that  we  did 
discuss  the  income  tax  provision.  That  is  congressional  legislation. 
We  did  that  so  that  each  line  would  know  how  to  comply  with  the 
law.  Taxing  income  at  its  source  required  the  companies  to  act 
individually.  To  that  extent  they  had  to  confer  to  see  how  each 
company  would  handle  the  matter;  and  also,  under  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  putting  the  accounting 
systems  of  all  water  lines  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  they  had  to  confer  to  find  out  how  they 
would  comply  with  that.  These  are  all  congressional  enactments 
with  which  they  wish  to  comply. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  come  that  you  passed  over  the  shipping 
bill  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  Which  shipping  bill  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  ship  purchase  bill. 

Mr.  Brittain.  It  did  not  concern  us,  as  we  are  mostly  coastwise; 
and  as  I  understand  it,  the  ships  to  be  purchased  under  the  shipping 
bill  were  to  go  to  Europe.  None  of  our  lines  runs  to  Europe.  We 
were  not  interested.  Of  course  that  is  merely  my  individual  under- 
standing.    I  do  not  know.     I  know  that  we  took  no  action. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  say  that  your  last  meeting  was  devoted 
to  the  seamen's  bill  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  Yes.     It  had  just  been  enacted. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  the  meeting  was  with  a  view  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  To  knowing  what  would  be  required  of  us. 

Senator  Sutherland.  To  bring  yourselves  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  Yes.  It  is  a  very  complicated  situation,  and  by 
mutual  conference  one  man  suggests  one  thing  and  another  man 
another  thing.  We  all  have  different  ideas  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  law. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  met  with  any  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing yourselves  under  the  terms  of  that  law  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  The  law  does  not  take  effect  until  nine  months 
from  now. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  anticipate  any  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  We  just  discussed  it  in  a  general  way,  because  it 

{"ust  had  been  passed  by  Congress  and  we  expected  that  we  would 
tave  to  comply  with  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  At  that  meeting  did  you  foresee  any 
difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Brittain.  Oh,  that  bill  has  been  discussed  by  us  for  10  years, 
so  that  we  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  its  terms;  except  that 
there  have  been  modifications  from  time  to  time,  and  we  just  wanted 
to  know  how  those  modifications  would  affect  us. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Can  you  not  answer  the  question  whether 
or  not  you  foresee  any  difficulty  in  adjusting  yourselves  to  that  law) 

Mr.  Brittain.  That  is  a  matter  I  could  not  go  into,  because  you 
can  not  tell  what  is  going  to  take  place  until  it  has  become  operative. 
I  know  from  past  experience  that  it  would  be  foolish  in  me  to  give 
any  opinion  at  all  until  we  know  exactly  what  is  going  to  take  place. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Yqu  could  tell  me  whether  you  anticipate 
amr  difficulty. 

Mr.  IJrittain.  I  would  rather  not  go  on  .record  in  regard  to  that. 
You  see  I  am  here  in  a  representative  capacity,  having  been  sub- 
poenaed here  as  the.  secretary  of  .the .association!  and  while. I  might 
state  what  I  think  individually,  that  might  nat  be  the  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  association. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Very  well;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

* 

TESTIMONY  OF  CLAUDE  S.  BEBVETTrnrSesnmed. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  say  for  the  record  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  Senator  Sutherland)  another  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, made  an  examination  of  the  reports  submitted  to  us  yester- 
day by  Mr.  Bennett  in  accordance  with  the  request  made  of  him 
heretofore  by  the  committee.  We  have  both  agreed  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  reports  which  requires  any  of  them  to  be  placed  in  evi- 
dence. Apparently  they  are  merely  a  recital  of  the  history  of  the 
legislation  as  it  developed  from  day  to  day. 

I  desire,  however,  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Bennett  concerning  a  few  mat- 
ters mentioned  in  the  reports.  Have  youxthe  reports  here,  Mr. 
Bennett  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;  I  did  not  understand  that  I  should  bring  them. 
You  did  not  say  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  that  you  understood  that. 

Mr.  Bennett.  No ;  I  did  not  so  understand.    I  am  very  sorry. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  bring  them  to-morrow  morning  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  I  desire  to  inquire  of  you  concerning 
only  a  few  matters.  That  will  be  all,  then,  this  morning,  and  the 
committee  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(At  11  o'clock  and  10  minutes  a.  m.,  the  special  committee  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow,  Friday,  March  12,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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MAINTENANCE  OF  A.LOBBY  TO  INFLUENCE  LEGISLATION  ON 

THE  SHIP  PURCHASE  BILL. 

FSIDAT,  MABCH  12,  1916. 

Special  Committee, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Present,  Senators  Walsh  (chairman)  and  Sutherland. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALIAS  A.  BYAff. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  name. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Allan  A.  Ryan. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  the  brokerage  business. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  nave  you  pursued  that  calling  % 

Mr.  Ryan.  About  15  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 
.   The  Chairman.  When  were  you  las*t  in  Washington,  next  preced- 
ing vour  coming  here  in  response  to  the  subpoena  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  date.    I  have  been  down 
here  four  or  five  times  in  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  give  ue  any  specific  times  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Dates,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Four  or  five  times,  you  say,  in  the  last  two  or 
three  months  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  This  was  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  in  the  last  two  or  three 
months — this  trip. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  since  the  1st  of  January  or  since  the  1st 
of  December  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  should  say  since  the  1st  of  December;  that  is,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection.    I  can  not  remember  the  dates. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  ususal  in  your  case,  or  did  you  come  with 
unusual  frequency  since  the  1st  of  December? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  had  not  been  here  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  business  that  brought  you  to 
Washington  on  these  occasions  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Personal  business.    That  is  to  say,  it  had— I  do  not 

have  to  answer  that  question  unless  it  pertains  to  the  business  that 

is  before  this  committee,  do  I  % 
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The  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  the  committee  will  have  to  de- 
termine, Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  thip  com- 
mittee's investigation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  be  any  more  specific  about  the 
business  that  did  call  you  here  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No;  I  will  not  disclose  the  business  that  called  me  here. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  business  call  you  into  contact  with  any 
of  the  officers  of  the  Government  or  members  of  Congress  1 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  did.  # 

The  Chairman.  It  was,  then,  some  business  of  a  public  character) 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  do  not  know  how  to  interpret  that,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  I  mean  it  was  some  business  that  had  to 
do  with  the  public  business  in  some  way  or  other  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  whether  you  came  on  that  business  or  not. 
did  you  talk  with  anybody  or  confer  with  anybody  about  the  so-callea 
shipping  bill  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  did  not  confer  with  anybody;  no.  I  probably  dis- 
cussed it  with  a  half  dozen  people  that  1  met. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall,  now,  any  persons  with  whom  you 
did  discuss   the  matter? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  might  have  discussed  it  with  Byron  Newton,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  I  did.  If  I 
did,  it  was  only  in  a  casual  sort  of  way  that  I  did  speak  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  any  one  else  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Not  in  any — I  -probably  spoke  to  half  a  dozen  people 
when  I  was  here.  The  subject  was  before  the  whole  country,  and  it 
was  nothing  more  than  natural  that  I  should  have  spoken  to  most 
anybody  that  I  met  and  discussed  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  suggested  by  anyone,  that  I  know 
of,  that  there  was  anything  unnatural  about  it.  The  question  was  if 
you  recalled  any  one  else  besides  Mr.  Newton  to  whom  you  talked 
about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  met  several  people.  I  met  many  people  when  I  came 
down,  the  different  times  I  came  down,  and  I  am  under  oath  here, 
and  I  can  not  swear  whether  I  said  to  a  man,  "Do  you  think  the  bill 
will  go  through?"  or,  " It  is  a  rotten  bill,"  or  that  it  should  not  go 
through,  or  anything  like  that.  I  might  have  said  that  to  a  dozen 
people. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  but  I  was  interrogating  you  just  now  not  as 
to  what  you  said  but  as  to  whom  you  talked  with. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  I  do  not  propose  to  disclose  the  names  of  all  of 
the  people  I  saw  when  I  came  down  here. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  do  you  propose,  apparently,  to  answer  the 
direct  question  I  asked  you,  as  to  who  else  besides  Mr.  Newton,  so 
far  as  you 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  do  not  say  that  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject.  I  say 
it  is  possible  that  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Leaving  Mr.  Newton,  then,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  the  present,  do  you  recall  anyone  else  with  whom  you  spoke 
about  the  shipping  bill  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  T might  have  spoken  to  Representative  Flood  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Representative  Flood  of  Virginia? 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  the  particular  visit  that  you  made 
during  which  vou  met  Representative  Flood  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Oh,  I  see  him  nearly  every  time  I  come  to  Washington; 
not  necessarily  on  business,  but  he  is  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
•  The  Chairman.  Is  this  merely  a  possibility  of  your  having  talked 
with  Mr.  Flood  about  it,  or  do  you  remember  that  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  A  possibility;  a  very  great  likelihood  that  I  did.  The 
subject  was  before  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  there  is  no  definite  recollection  upon 
your  part  about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  do  not  recollect  positively  having  spoken  to  any- 
body, on  the  subject,  but  I  believe  I  must  have  done  so,  because  it 
was  natural  that  I  should  have  discussed  it.  I  could  not  swear  one 
way  or  the  other  to  whom  I  spoke  or  what  I  said. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recollect  anyone  olse  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  might  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Hibb3,  or  almost  anybody 
that  I  inet. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Hibbs? 

Mr.  Ryan.  He  is  a  broker  here  in  Washington.  I  very  likely  dis- 
cussed it  before  a  dozen  people.  There  is  nothing  that  I  could  swear 
to  and  I  could  not  say  positively  what  I  said.  1  know  what  I  prob- 
ably would  have  said. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  intended  to  reach  that  after  a  time,  but  I 
wanted  now  to  have  you  search  your  memory  concerning  the  persons 
with  whom  you  spoki  '  '  *        F 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  can  not  recollect  anyone. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  recollect  any  more,  nor  more  defi- 
nitely about  those  whose  names  you  have  given  us  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  what  it  was 
you  said  to  these  various  people  about  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  As  I  say,  I  just  spoke  to  them  in  a  casual  way.  The 
subject  was  before  the  whole  world  and  I  probably  said  just  as  I  felt 
right  straight  along  about  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  was  that? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  thought  it  was  a  very,  very  poor  bilL  and  that  it  was 
socialistic  and  had  no  right  to  be  put  up  before  the  Government,  as  I 
still  think.  That  would  probably  cover  everything  I  said  upon  the 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  anything  further  that  you  said 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  would  cover  it.  I  probably  said  a  great  many 
things,  but  that  would  cover  everything  I  had  to  say,  and  will  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  having  advanced  any  other  reasons 
for  vour  attitude  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Washington  on  these 
various  trips  that  you  made  here  f 

Mr.  Ryan.  Two  or  three  hours,  a  few  hours,  12  hours — different 
lengths  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  branch  of  the  Government  was  the 
business  that  called  you  here  f 
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Mr.  Ryan.  It  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  shipping  bill 
whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  answer  it? 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  exercise  your  own  discretion 
about  that. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  refuse  to  answer  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  interested  in  the  shipping  business  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Indirectly. 

The  Chairman.  How,  indirectly  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  A  company  in  which  I  am  a  director  and  stockholder 

Purchased  a  boat  the  other  day.  That  is  as  much  interest  as  I  .have, 
hey  just  happened  to  buy  a  boat  here  within  the  last  week. 

The  Chairman.  What  ii  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  Intercontinental  Rubber  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you,  prior  to  that  time,  any  interest  in  the 
shipping  business  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Oh,  some  time  ago  I  was  interested  in  an  export 
company. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  went  into  the  nands  of  receivers  after  the  war  broke 
out.  I  will  not  say  that  I  am  not,  because  a  lot  of  companies  in 
which  I  hold  securities  may  own  ships,  you  know,  but  I  am  not 
directly  interested  in  the  shipping  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  you  may  own  stocks  in  companies 
that  own  ships  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  you  do  or  not,  are  you  able  to  tell  us? 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  probably  own  ships,  yes;  most  of  them  do  that 
have  any  export  business. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  any  way  interested  in  any  ships  that 
are  engaged  in  general  ocean  carrying  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  stocks  in  any  such  companies  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  None  other  than  this  company  of  which  I  speak  that 
just  bought  a  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  related  in  any  way  to  Thomas  F.  Ryan  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes.  \ 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  am  his  son. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest,  if  any,  has  he  in  any  steamship 
business  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  any. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  entirely  unable  to  tell  us  about  that.  Do 
you  know  if  he  is  a  director  in  any  shipping  companies  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether  he  owns  any  stocks 
in  any  companies  engaged  in  ocean  carrying  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No.  I  do  not  say  that  he  does  not.  I  say  that  I  do 
not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  so  understood  you.     That  is  all. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  You  say  that  your  business  down  here  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  shipping  bill  ? 

Mr.  Kyan.  It  had  not. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  You  ittby  answer  this  question  or  not  as  you 
like.  I  am  not  insisting  upon*  it.  Answer  it  if  you  6are  to.  Did 
your  business  here  have  anything-  to  do  with  any  other  legislation 
pending  before  Congress? 

Mr.  Kyan.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  your  visit  down  here  bring  you  into 
contact  with  Senators  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remain  here  until  later  in  the  day,  Mr. 
By  an. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Will  I  be  communicated  with?  I  shbuld  like  to  get 
away  on  the  3  o'clock  train,  if  possible  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  return  here  at  12  o'clock,  by  which 
time  we  will  have  made  such  order  as  we  deem  proper. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Will  it  be  perfectly  safe  for  me  to  make  arrangements 
to  take  the  3  o'clock  tr^in  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  we  might  be  able  to  excuse  you  by 
that  time. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Very  well,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  C.  V.  VAN  AVDA. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Van  Anda,  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  am  in  the  newspaper  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  associated  with  what  paper  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  The  New  York  Times. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  connection  with  that 
paper  ? 

Mr.  Van  AlNda.  I  am  the  managing  editor  of  the  Times. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  is  the  character  of  the  duties  that 
devolve  upon  you  as  such  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  engage  editors  and  reporters,  and  supervise  the 
news  department  of  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  have  to  do  with  the 
so-called  editorial  work  of  the  paper  F 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Exactly  what  do  you  mean  by  the  editorial  work  ? 
Do  you  mean  work  relating  to  the  editorial  page  ? 

Tne  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  With  that  department  of  the  paper,  nothing,  except 
some  watchful  oversight  at  nignt,  to  detect  possible  errors. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  a  way  you  supervise  the  work  of  the  edi- 
torial writers  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  would  not  say  that  I  supervise  the  work  of  the 
editorial  writers,  although  I  take  part  daily  m  the  editorial  council 
which  relates  to  the  work  done  on  that  page.    Such  supervision  as  I 

f"  ve  afterwards  is  rather  for  the  detection  of  inconsistencies  with  news, 
or  example,  something  may  be  written  under  misapprehension. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  later  developments  that  entirely  change  the 
complexion  of  an  event,  and  of  course  that  has  to  be  looked  alter. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Times  has  taken  an  attitude  of  opposition  to 
the  ship  purchase  bill  ? 

Mr.  Van  And  a.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Times  of  December  18,  1914,  which  will  here  be  marked 
''Van  Anda  Exhibit  No.  1,"  which  seems  to  contain  a  reference  to 
one  of  the  subject  matters  of  the  investigation  that  the  committee  is 
conducting.     I  read  as  follows: 

p.  The  President  no  doubt  wants  quasi-subsidiea  for  the  sake  of  shipping,  but  hia 
shipping  bill  was  reported  in  the  manner  of  those  who  want  shipping  for  the  sake  of 
subsidies.  Also,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  bill  was  reported  in  the  manner  oi  those 
who  vote  first  and  talk  afterwards.  No  hearing  was  held,  and  the  amendments  de- 
signed to  cover  the  weak  points  of  the  proposal  were  defeated.  The  Government 
may  acquire  the  ships  of  belligerents  against  which  there  is  the  lien  of  the  disability 
of  war,  and  the  Government  ships  may  carry  contraband,  so  far  as  the  committee  is 
concerned.  The  Government  is  to  issue  bonds  to  purchase  the  ships,  and  is  to  sell 
the  ships  in  exchange  for  the  4  per  cent  gold  bonds  of  those  who  buy  them. 

Thus  far  by  way  of  introduction.    Then: 

There  are  signs  that  somebody  knows  what  ships  are  to  be  bought,  and  who  is  to 
buy  them  from  the  Government. 

I  desire  to  ask  you  if  you  can  explain  the  significance  of  that  sen- 
tence in  the  editorial  which  I  last  read  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  The  significance  of  that  particular  sentence  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  signs  did  the  Times  have  in  mind  that 
pointed  to  the  person  who  knew  what  ships  were  to  be  bought  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  fear  that  you  will  have  to  question  the  writer  on 
that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  us  who  the  writer  was  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  could  not,  offhand.  I  should  have  to  look  that 
up.  Of  course  that  is  one  article  among  a  thousand  to  me.  I  do 
not,  offhand,  recall  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  work  of  supervision  that  sentence  did 
not  address  itself  to  you  as  sufficient  to  blue  pencil? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  It  did  not  bother  me. 
^  The  Chairman.  In  any  event,  you  can  not  give  us  any  informa- 
tion about  it  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  can  not  give  you  any  information  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  yourself  know  of  no  signs  or  information 
that  would  lead  the  committee  to  that  individual  who  knows  what 
ships  the  Government  was  going  to  buy? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  No  ;  I  have  not  been  especially  a  student  of  that 
bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  easily,  I  dare  say,  follow  this  down 
and  let  us  know  who  the  writer  of  the  article  was? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  your  suggestion  would  be  he  likely  to  attend 
without  further  subpoena  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Oh,  I  am  quite  sure  he  would. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  him  come. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Very  well.  Let  me  get  the  date  of  the  article  and 
the  title. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  December  18,  1914,  the  heading  being 
"Shipping  for  the  sake  of  subsidies.1' 
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There  is  another  part  of  this  same  editorial  to  which  I  desire  to 
invite  your  attention: 

Senator  Ransdell  is  one  of  those  not  afraid  of  the  subsidy  bogy.  He  remarked  that 
freight  rates  had  trebled  since  the  war,  and  he  argued  that  the  only  remedy  was  the 
provision  of  a  Government  marine.  That  points  straight  to  unfair  competition  with 
private  shipping.  The  only  meaning  must  be  that  the  Government  ships  would  not 
be  run  for  profit.  Indeed,  it  is  the  President's  express  proposal  that  unprofitable 
routes  should  be  selected.  Either  way  fair  notice  is  given  that  the  Government  rates 
would  not  be  the  market  rates.  Excessive  rates  could  be  checked  only  by  underbid- 
ding, a  condition  which  would  deter  private  enterprise  from  entering  or  continuing  the 
unequal  competition  with  a  line  whose  express  object  is  loss.  What  would  the  new 
Trade  Commission  say  to  this?  What  would  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  say 
to  rates  avowedly  below  the  market  rate,  and  below  cost?  Would  the  Government  line 
keep  its  accounts  in  the  manner  required  of  competitors? 

Thus  far  by  way  of  introduction,  and  then: 

Or  would  it  dare  to  disclose  its  losses  without  compelling  them  to  be  dug  out  or 
scattered  and  complicated  accounts,  in  the  shameless  manner  of  the  post  office,  which 
dares  to  claim  a  surplus,  although  it  is  not  paying  the  railways  for  the  work  they  do? 

Is  it  the  position  of  the  Times  that  the  Government  does  not  pay 
the  railroads  enough  for  carrying  things  ? 

Mr.  Van  And  a.  I  think  something  like  that  view  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  Times,  apropos  of  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  parcel, 
post. 

The  Chairman.  The  Times  felt  that  it  ought  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  railroads  in  this  controversy  with  the  Government  concerning^ 
the  amount  of  pay  they  ought  to  have  I 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  The  Times  might  feel  that  it  ought  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  honesty^ 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  refer  to  an  article  appearing  in  the  Times 
of  January  20,  1915,  which  will  be  marked  "Van  Anda  Exhibit 
No.  2." 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  this  another  extract  from  the  same  edi- 
torial which  you  read  first  ? 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  read  from  the  article  referred  to,  which 
is  now  introduced  in  evidence,  as  follows: 

The  excess  of  exports  over  Imports  by  the  great  sum  of  $131,863,077  surpasses  every 
previous  December^  and  has  been  equaled  only  in  a  single  month  in  the  Nation's 
nistory.  The  fact  is  that  only  one  considerable  class  of  exports  might  have  been 
increased  by  shipment  in  Government  boats.  A  Government  line  might  have  carried 
contraband  in  snips  acquired  from  belligerents  more  freely  than  privately  owned 
shipping.  But  that  way  of  making  trouble  will  hardly  be  proposed  as  a  reason  for 
proceeding  with  the  Government  line. 

Thus  far  by  way  of  introduction.    This  sentence  then  follows: 

Those  who  have  our  moral  approval  of  their  contentions  are  in  control  of  the  seas 
and  can  get  all  the  contraband  they  need. 

To  whom  does  the  language,  "Those  who  have  our  moral  approval 
of  their  contentions  are  m  control  of  the  seas/'  refer? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Well,  why  does  the  committee  question  me  on 
points  of  that  kimLwhen  I  am  not  the  producer  of  that  material  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Van  Anda,  you  know 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  have  a  supervision  over  that  with  reference  to 
developments  that  might  be  in  conflict  with  any  particular  thing 
that  had  been  written,  resulting  in  the  production  of  an  article  not 
proper  to  be  printed  at  the  time.  The  man  to  question  about  that 
is  the  man  who  bears  the  title  of  editor  of  the  paper. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  were  doing  the  best  they  could, 
Mr.  Van  An  da. 

+    Mr.  Van  Anda.  The  committee  has  access  to  the  names  of  all  of 
/  the  persons  who  are  in  responsible  places  on  the  Times.    It  is  not  for 
me  to  interpret  or  explain  editorial  opinion,  though  possibly  I  might 
be  able  to  ao  so. 

The  Chairman.  This  means  that  you  are  in  no  way  responsible  for 
this  editorial  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  am  not  the  writer  of  it  and  I  am  not  responsible 
for  its  being  written. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  feel  would  you  not,  that  the  Times 
is  responsible  for  what  appears  in  its  columns  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Oh,  entirely  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  gathered  from  what  you  said  that  these  con- 
tributions passed  under  your  eyes  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Oh,  they  are  redd  by  me,  yes;  but  they  also  passed 
directly  under  a  more  responsible  eye. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  do  you  refer  ? 
y     Mr.  Van  Anda.  The  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  is  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Miller.    That  is  information  that  the  Government  is  in  possession 
of.     It  is  required  to  be  supplied  semiannually.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  us  who  is  the  author  and 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Oh,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago  with  reference  to  an- 
other article,  any  one  of  those  is  one  out  of  a  thousand  to  me.  I  can 
not  recall  offhand  who  is  the  author  of  the  particular  article.  I  might 
perhaps  ascertain  the  authorship  from  internal  evidence,  but  I  do 
not  care  to  risk  a  statement  on  that,  especially  on  the  reading  of  a 
mere  paragraph  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us,  now,  what  editor  or  other  em- 
ployee of  the  Times  would  be  able  to  speak  authoritatively  concern- 
ing the  matter  in  this  editorial  concerning  which  I  have  interro- 
gated you? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Why,  Mr.  Miller  ought  to  be  able  to. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miller  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Mr.  Miller;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  inquire  of  you  now  concerning  an 
article  appearing  in' the  Times  of  February  5,  1915,  which  will  now 
be  marked  "Van  Anda  Exhibit  No.  3,"  and  from  which  I  read  as 
follows: 

The  worst  argument  may  not  yet  have  been  made  for  the  Government  shipping 
bill,  but  almost  the  worst  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  pass  it  because  there  is  no  other 
suggestion.  The  fact  is  that  the  present  conditions  are  about  the  only  ones  under 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  American  shipping  to  be  conducted  at  a  profit. 

That,  by  way  of  introduction.    Then  follows  this : 

When  conditions  are  normally  competitive  American  boats  can  not  live  upon  the 
seas.  But  when  the  rates  are  such  that  anything  afloat  can  make  profits,  then  even 
American  shipping  can  fly  the  flag  under  the  handicap  of  our  laws. 

Can  you  tell  us  whom  we  should  appeal  to  for  an  explanation  of 
this  editorial  f 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Naturally,  to  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the 
editorial  page,  whose  name  I  have  given  you.  That  is  his  particular 
field. 
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The  Chairman.  I  desire  now  to  inquire  about  an  article  appearing 
under  the  date  of  December  3,  1914,  which  will  be  marked  "  van  Anda 
Exhibit  No.  4,"  and  is  now  introduced,  from  which  I  read  as  follows: 

And  what  are  the  facts  which  they  are  said  to  place  before  him  showing  that  "there 
is  a  demand  for  more  American  bottoms  if  the  legitimate  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  continued  in  any  volume?  "  Shipbuilders  of  dear  ships,  subsidy  hunters 
providing  dear  freights,  friends  of  the  people  enacting  uneconomical  conditions  of 
operation,  favor  the  President's  plan,  but  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  he  is  listening 
to  them.  It  is  necessary  to  believe  either  that  he  has  other  sources  of  information 
than  those  with  which  he  can  not  afford  to  cooperate,  or  that  he  is  proceeding  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  public  service.  Volunteers  of  unasked  service  get  scant  thanks. 
The  sort  of  service  the  people  appreciate  is  response  to  their  appeals,  and  the  appeals 
worthy  of  consideration  are  all  to  the  contrary  of  the  President  s  proposal. 

That  much  by  way  of  introduction.     Then  follows  this: 

For  example,  the  greatest  foreign  shippers  are  the  trusts  who  are  defendants  in 
prosecutions  permitted  by  the  President. 

Are  we  to  understand,  by  that,  that  the  Times  takes  a  position  of 
antagonism  to  the  prosecution  of  the  trusts? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Well,  what  one  is  to  understand  depends  upon  one's 
understanding;  there  is  the  printed  word,  and  as  I  explained  a  moment 
•ago  I  am  not  the  proper  office  interpreter  of  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  further: 

He  allows  his  officials  to  proceed  against  these  great  shippers,  often  furnishing  their 
own  shipping,  even  after  the  courts  have  given  tnem  a  clean  bill  of  mercantile  good 
conduct. 

Can  you  tell  us  the  organizations  or  corporations  that  are  there 
referred  to,  in  that  sentence  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  No;  I  can  not  tell  you  those  things:  and  having 
explained  that  I  am  not  the  person  to  be  questioned  about  that,  it 
strikes  me  there  is  some  impropriety  in  questioning  me  about  them, 
unless  it  is  the  intention  to  get  on  the  record  insinuation  by  making 
use  of  a  witness  who  is  not  the  one  to  make  the  explanation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  simply  say  that  you  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  sav  that,  and  what  I  added. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  we  be  likewise  directed  to  Mr.  Miller 
for  any  information  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  If  that  is  an  editorial  article.    It  is,  is  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Certainly;  directed  to  the  man  in  charge  of  that 
department. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  pass  to  something  of  which  you  may 
possibly  be  more  fully  advised.  What  do  you  have  to  do  with  the 
telegraphic  work  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  A  great  deal.  That  comes  directly  within  my 
control. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  overlook  foreign  dispatches,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  introduce,  then,  at  this  time,  a  dispatch 
appearing  in  the  New  York  World  of  September  8,  1914,  the  same 
dispatch  appearing  under  date  of  September  8  in  the  Tribune,  and 
the  same  dispatch,  with  a  slight  modification,  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times.    Has  your  attention  been  called  to  this  matter ' 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaikman.  This  will  be  marked  "Van  Anda  Exhibit  No.  5.,f 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  This  is  a  dispatch  printed  on  September  9,  is  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  perhaps  it  is  September  9.  The  wire 
is  dated  September  8. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Yes.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  high  charges  for 
ocean  passage  ?. 

The  Chaikman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  the  opening  part  of  the  dispatch  as  it 
appears  in  the  Tribune: 

The  action  of  certain  steamship  companies  in  taking  what  is  considered  a  dis- 
graceful and  unfair  advantage  of  Americans  forced  to  return  home,  by  raising  rates, 
will  shortly  be  made  the  subject  of  an  official  report  and  complaint  to  the  State 
Department. 

It  is  hoped  here,  where  there  is  much  feeling  among  the  Americans,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  find  it  possible  to  take  some  action,  if  nothing  more  than  by  publishing 
its  reports,  to  expose  the  offending  companies.  The  situation  illustrates  what  would 
be  at  least  one  advantage  of  Government-owned  passenger  steamers.  If  they  were 
available  now,  they  could  afford  to  create  competition  which  would  compel  the 
English  lines  to  keep  their  rates  at  normal. 

That  last  sentence,  likewise,  appears  in  the  dispatch  as  it  was 
printed  in  the  World  of  the  same  (Tate.  It  is  omitted,  I  observe,  in 
the  dispatch  as  it  is  printed  in  the  Times.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  it 
was  found  in  the  dispatch  as  it  came  to  the  Times  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  think  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Please  do  so. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  think  it  did  come  in  the  dispatch  as  received  by 
the  Times. 

The  Chairman.  I  observe  that  the  adjective  "disgraceful"  in  the 
passage  "what  is  considered  a  disgraceful  and  unfair  advantage  of 
Americans  forced  to  return  home,  and  so  on,  appears  in  both  the 
Tribune  and  the  World  printing.  It  is  omitted  in  the  Times.  Can 
you  tell  us  whether  that  adjective  was  in  the  dispatch  as  it  came  to 
the  Times? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  That  may  or  may  not  have  been.    I  do  not  recall. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  memorandum  to  refresh  your  recol- 
lection about  it  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Not  on  that  particular  word. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence,  however, 
for  the  present. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Well,  I  should  consider  it  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance.  I  should  not  like  any  one  of  my  men  to  put  into  the 
paper 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  taste  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  taste.  It  is  something  more 
important. 

The  Chairman.  How  t 

Mr.  VaV  Anda.  It  is  a  distinct  expression  of  opinion,  which  we  do 
not  allow  to  reporters  and  correspondents. 

The  Chairman.  You  allowed  tnem  to  say  that  it  was  unfair  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  do  not  think  you  find  that  n  the  Times,  do  you  f 

The  Chairman.  I  read  from  the  Times. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Do  you  think  the  word  "unfair"  is  there? 

The  Chairman.  It  reads:  "The  action  of  certain  steamship  com- 
panies in  taking  what  is  considered  an  unfair  advantage." 


it 
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Mr.    Van   Anda.  Ah,    yes;    "what   is   considered."    The   word 

unfair"  is  referred  to  the  other  people  who  hold  that  opinion.  The 
correspondent  is  not  allowed  to  express  his  opinion  that  it  is  unfair. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
expression  is  distinctly  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  the  world 
" disgraceful"  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  word  "unfair." 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  "Disgraceful?" 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  In  both  papers  it  is  the  same) 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  say  you  allowed  your  reporter  to  use  the 
word  "unfair." 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Did  we? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  read  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  On  his  own  responsibility  ? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Well,  that  would  be  another  matter. 

The  Chairman.  No;  out  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  in  the  same  sense,  not  on  his  own  responsibility,  that  the  other 
term  is  used. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Oh,  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  is: 

The  action  of  certain  steamship  companies  in  taking  what  is  considered  an  unfair 
advantage. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  point  is  that  you  say  "what  is  considered 
an  unfair  advantage."  They  say,  "The  action  of  certain  steamship 
companies  in  taking  what  is  considered  a  disgraceful  and  unfair 
advantage." 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  think  perhaps  our  editor  took  the  view  that  the 
writer  was  using  rather  too  many  adjectives,  and  very  wisely  omitted 
one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  scarcely  more  than  a  matter 
of  good  taste. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Adjectives  express  opinion,  and  we  do  not  allow 
that  freedom  to  be  used  by  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  matter  to  which  I  desired  to  direct  your 
attention  particularly  was  this: 

The  situation  illustrates  what  would  be  at  least  one  advantage  of  government-owned 
passenger  steamers. 

Can  you  tell  us  just  exactly  why  it  was  that  that  part  of  the  dis- 
patch was  deleted  by  the  Times  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  1  can. 

The  Chairman.  Please  do  so. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  According  to  my  recollection  that  part  of  the 
dispatch  was  deleted  by  me;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  that  I  sent 
over  to  the  desk  to  have  it  deleted.  It  may  be  they  had  the  good 
sense  to  have  done  it  before  I  sent  word  to  do  it.  That  was  done 
for  the  very  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  that  is  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  writer.  It  is  propagating  one  side  of  a  case,  which  is 
a  privilege  we  do  not  permit,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  to  correspond- 
ents and  reporters.  They  may  state  the  facts,  but  inferences  are 
to  be  left  to  the  editorial  page  or  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader. 
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That  is  very  distinctly  an  advocacy  of  one  side  of  a  case  there,  and 
it  was  stricken  out  according  to  an  established  rule. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  rule  that  obtains  in  newspaper  offices 
generally,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  does.  I  think  perhaps 
we  enforce  the  rule  a  little  more  closely  than  other  newspapers.  I 
do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  newspapers  that  permit  expressions  of 
opinions  by  their  reporters  and  correspondents,  but  I  do  say  that 
we  do  not  permit 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  journalist,  I  am  sure,  of  very  extensive 
experience.  That  doctrine  is  rather  general  among  newspapers,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  There  are  many  and  very  striking  exceptions. 

The  Chairman.  It  had  no  reference,  however,  to  tne  general 
attitude  of  the  Times  on  the  ship  purchase  bill,  Mr.  Van  Anda? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Although  it  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  conform  to  it 
quite  accurately  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Yes,  conformed  to  the  attitude 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  No;  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  attitude. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  you  cut  it  out? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Yes;  that  would  have  been  cut  out  if  it  had  been 
areued  that  it  was  the  other  way.  We  do  not  want  his  argument. 
We  do  not  permit  the  correspondent  or  the  reporter  to  do  that. 
While  that  is  the  general  reason  under  the  rule,  I  think  I  can  give 
you  an  additional,  specific  reason  why  that  was  stricken  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  It  must  be  apparent  to  you  that  this  dispatch  in 
the  three  papers  was  from  one  origin. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  so. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Yes.  Well,  when  that  dispatch  passed  under  my 
eye  it  struck  me  that  it  had  been  written  by  the  correspondent  of  a 
paper  that  was  supporting  the  ship  purchase  bill,  and  written  for  the 

Oose  of  advocatmg  that  bill.  Naturally,  we  would  not  allow  that 
of  ^propaganda  to  be  inserted  in  the  news  which  we  printed. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  your  own  London  correspondent? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  We  have  our  own  London  correspondent. 

The  Chairman.  You  certainly  do  not  make  use  of  the  correspond- 
ents of  your  rivals,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  We  certainly  were  doing  so  at  that  time.  At 
the  time  when  this  dispatch  was  sent,  which  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  European  war,  the  cables  were  very  much  congested.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  get  matter  across  the  ocean  at  all  on  that  account. 
The  World,  the  Tribune,  and  the  Times  agreed  that  certain  routine 
matters  they  would  attempt  to  cable  only  once  instead  of  three 
times,  and  tnis  particular  dispatch  was  sent  under  that  arrangement. 
That  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  three  papers  with  one  transmission. 

The  Chairman.  The  discussion  of  the  ship  purchase  bill  was  not 
particularly  acute  in  September,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Not  that  I  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  that  the  bill  had  even  been 
introduced  f 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  do  not  even  remember  that;  no,  sir. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  It  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  introduced 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  The  proposal  had  been  made,  had  it  not  ?  It  was 
made  very  early. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  was  introduced  in  the  House  on  August 
24,  or  about  that  time.     The  House  had  had  a  hearing  upon  it. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  You  can  gather  from  what  I  have  said  who  was 
probably  the  author  of  that  dispatch,  in  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  gues3,  unless  you  fcare  to  express 
an  opinion. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  do  not  even  wish  in  so  slight  a  way  to  reflect 
upon  any  other  paper.  Perhaps  there  is  no  reflection  in  it,  and  per- 
haps I  might  just  as  well  not  mention  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  newspaper  get  any  advertising  patron- 
age from  the  steamship  lines  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  inform  us  about  what  revenue  it 
derives  from  that  source  annually  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  might  give  you  in  a  general  way  some  informa- 
tion on  that  point,  although  there  was  no  time  to  have  a  specific 
compilation  of  that  particular  branch  of  our  advertising  made  after 
I  received  word  to  come  here;  but  I  can  say  that  in  1914,  under  the 
classification  of  "steamship"  and  "travel"  advertising,  the  Times 
printed  434,927  lines  out  of  a  total  of  9,164,927  lines.  Those  434,927 
ines  include,  as  I  said,  advertising  under  the  general  head  of  "  travel" 
as  well  as  "steamship."  I  should  say  that  200,000  lines  would 
probably  be  a  liberal  estimate  for  the  steamship  advertising,  and  the 
revenue  from  that,  I  should  think,  would  probably  have  been  not 
more  than  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  word  "travel"  as  you  use  it  here 
embrace  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  "Travel"  I  think  would  include  excursion  adver- 
tising; little  trips. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  steamship  excursions  and  travel? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  say  just  what  that 
would  include  besides  steamship  excursions  and  travel,  but  it  does 
include  other  things  than  steamship. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Railroad  travel? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Not,  however,  the  general  railroad  advertising. 
It  might  include  some  railroad  travel,  undoubtedly,  such  as  a  Cook  8 
tour,  etc.  That  would  be  included  under  that  heading.  As  I  say,  I 
could  not  give  you  accurate  figures  on  that  because  there  was  no  time 
in  which  to  get  that  taken  from  the  books.  I  took  that  from  the 
general  record  already  compiled  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  does  that  consist,  in  a  general  way? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  In  a  general  way  of  the  principal  ocean  lines  adver- 
tising their  sailings  in  the  New  York  Times  ana  in  other  New  York 
papers,  and  in  many  interior  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  use  of  your  columns  in  any  other 
w^7  than  advertising  the  dates  of  their  sailings  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I-do  not  know  of  any  other  way  in  which  the/ 
could.     Do  you  mean  advertising  their  sailings  other  than  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  No  general  advertising  is  carried? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  In  advertising  their  sailing  dates,  you  know  they 
do  it  in  quite  large  type  frequently,  and  also  their  principal  ships. 
They  make  a  very  considerable  display,  giving  their  next  two  or 
three  or  four  or  five  sailings,  as  a  rule,  in  the  busy  season. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  matter  about  which  I  wish  to 
ask  you.  It  is  the  preparation  of  the  display  headings  to  news  items. 
Does  that  come  under  your  supervision  * 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  invite  your  attention  now  to  the  report 
appearing  in  the  issue  of  February  5,  1915,  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  here  in  the  city  of  Washington 
on  the  preceding  day,  February  4,  1915.  I  introduce  it  now  in  evi- 
dence, and  will  have  it  marked  "Van  Anda  Exhibit  No.  6."  Among 
other  things  in  the  heading  it  says: 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Delegates  vote,  163  to  90,  against  adminstration  bill. 

Do  you  recall  the  iiiatter  ? 

Mr.  van  Anda.  I  do  not  recall  it  except  for  the  fact  that  my 
attention  was  directed  to  it  yesterday,  and  I  looked  over  it  last  night. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  the  examination  that  you  made  last  night, 
did  you  feel  that  the  statement  in  the  heading  was  justified  by  what 
appeared  in  the  dispatch? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  May  I  look  at  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Ada.  Is  that  the  point  that  comes  under  your  criticism 
there — that  statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  refer  to  the  statement: 

Six  members  of  the  committee,  including  the  chairman,  W.  H.  Douglas,  submitted 
a  majority  report  condemning  the  ship-purchase  measure  and  favoring  as  an  alterna- 
tive the  formation  of  a  Federal  shipping  board,  and  a  marine  development  company 
to  advance  funds  to  buyers  or  builders  of  ships  and  to  supervise  snipping.  E.  J. 
Olapp  offered  a  dissenting  report  approving  the  pending  bill. 

A  motion  to  adopt  the  minority  report  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority,  and  on  a 
motion  to  approve  the  majority  s  recommendation  163  delegates  voted  for  and  90 
against. 

That  bears  out  the  statement  in  the  headline,  does  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  We  have  here  a  statement  that  a  motion  to  adopt 
this  report — that  is,  the  minority  report — was  defeated  by  a  large 
majority.  The  statement  is  that  six  members  of  the  committee  in 
a  majority  report  condemned  the  ship  purchase  bill  and  offered  as  an 
alternative  tne  formation  of  a  Feaeral  shipping  board.  Now,  a 
motion  to  adopt  the  minority  report  was  defeated. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  vote  on  the  referendum,  163  to  90  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Yes;  that  apparently  is  the  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  the  minority  report,  which  was  rejected,  was  it  not?  What  was 
the  minority  report?  The  majority  report  condemned  the  ship 
purchase  measure.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  E.  J.  Clapp  offered  a  dis- 
senting report  approving  the  pending  bill.  That  is  tne  fact,  is  it  not  ? 
The  dissenting  report  approved  the  pending  bill,  and  a  motion  to 
adopt  that  report  favoring  the  administration  bill  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  163  to  90.  That  seems  to  be  a  correct  rendering  in  the  head- 
line of  the  statement  in  the  article. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  vote  on  the  referendum  there,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Not  as  stated,  unless  there  is  some  error  of  some 
sort.  It  says,  "E.  J.  Clapp  offered  a  dissenting  report  approving  the 
pending  bill,"  which  I  assume  to  mean  the  administration  Dill.  Now, 
a  motion  to  adopt  that  minority  report  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
163  to  90.  As  I  read  that,  that  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
report.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  there  was  any  error  in  that 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  report  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  is  that  the  vote  was  on  the  motion  to 
refer,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  know  nothing  beyond  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  may  be  some  error  there,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Some  error  in  the  report? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Yes;  there  may  be  some  error  in  the  report  to  some 
extent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  have  given  the  approximate  amount* 
which  was  paid  to  the  Times  for  shipping  advertisements. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  That  is  a  mere  estimate — uncertain.  Of  course 
the  figures  could  be  provided  if  the  committee  wishes  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  care  to  sav  anything  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  payment  of  tnat  sum  of  money  to  the 
Times  would  influence  its  attitude  or  policy  toward  the  shipping  bill? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  payment  of  that  or  any  other  sum  of  money  by  the  shipping 
interest  or  any  other  interest  would  have  not  one  iota's  influence 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Times. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is,  the  attitude  of  opposition  to  the 
ship  purchase  bill  on  the  part  of  the  Times  would  nave  been  the 
same  if  that  newspaper  were  not  getting  paid  for  advertising  from 
that  interest  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  It  would  have  been  the  same,  unquestionably.  If 
the  committee  means  to  imply  that  the  New  York  Times  can  be 
purchased  for  $50,000  or  for  any  other  sum,  the  New  York  Times,  I 
feel  quite  warranted  in  saying,  very  much  resents  any  such  imputa- 
tion, or  any  form  of  question  designed  to  carry  before  the  public  on 
the  record  of  this  committee  any  such  insinuation.  That  could  be 
attributed  only  to  malice  or  credulity. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  <of  course  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
you  to  submit  at  this  time  your  views  or  opinions  concerning  the 
course  that  the  committee  has  taken. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  It  may  not  be  necessary,  but  it  may  be  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  inference  is  not  a  just  one,  I  dare  say  that 
the  public  will  be  able  to  recognize  the  fact. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  That  is  my  own  expression,  and  it  is  on  record. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  know  whether  these  same  shipping 
companies  advertise  in  the  New  York  American,  for  example  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  think  they  do.  I  think  they  advertise  generally 
in  the  New  York  papers. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  noticed  the  columns  of  the  Ameri- 
can so  as  to  say  whether  they  do  or  not  ? 
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Mr.  Van  Anda.  Not  recently;  not  especially. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  advertise  generally  in  the  New  York 
papers  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  I  see  their  advertisements 
generally  in  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  observed  the  attitude  of  various 
papers  throughout  the  country  with  reference  to  the  shipping  bill  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Not  especially;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  have 
been  various  newspapers  published  in  the  interior  of  the  country  that 
have  opposed  the  ship  purchase  bill  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  On,  I  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  views 
of  the  interior  papers. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  a  statement  in  one 
of  these  editorials  to  which  your  attention  was  called,  about  the 

Eayment  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  on  behalf  of  the  Post  Office 
department,  to  the  railroad  companies.  Do  you  know  whether  or 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  due  to  the  extension  of  the  parcel  post 
system,  there  has  been  a  very  great  addition  to  the  quantity  of  mail 
matter  carried  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  know  it  only  from  what  I  have  read.  I  have 
no  original  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  amount 
paid  to  the  railroads  has  been  the  same  since  that  addition  as  before  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  On  that  point  I  only  know  what  I  have  read, 
which  is  not  in  any  sense  original  information. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  they  are  paid  by  the 
pound  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Again,  that  is  information  that  I  would  obtain 
only  from  the  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  were  true,  their  pay  would  increase  as  the 
volume  increased,  or,  at  least,  as  the  wage  increased  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  that  question  with 
you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that 
the  advertising  business  of  a  newspaper  generally  exercises  no  in- 
fluence at  all  upon  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Speaking  for  the  New  York  Times 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  New  York  Times.  I 
was  asking  you  your  opinion  generally? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  should  not  like  to  extend  my  opinion  much 
beyond  the  New  York  field,  although  I  think  it  safely  could  be  done, 
for  I  think  it  would  be  the  same.  I  do  not  think  advertising  influ- 
ences the  policy  of  any  New  York  paper.  I  should  be  very  much 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  did,  if  such  were  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  rule  that  the  counting  house  controls 
the  editorial  page  is  one  to  which  you  do  not  give  credence  ? 
1%  Mr.  Van  Anda.  As  far  as  our  paper  goes  the  idea  that  the  count- 
ing house  should  have  anything  to  do  with  it  is  absurd. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  dissociate  your  own  paper  for  the 
present,  as  being  immune. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  One  actually  knows  so  little  beyond  his  own 
environment  that  one  would  not  like  to  state,  but  I  should  not  think 
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it  would  have  much  weight.    I  do  not  see  why  it  should,  in  this  en- 
lightened  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  feel  that  an  inquiry  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  into  the  exactness  of  the 
suggestion  that  newspapers  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  their 
advertising  columns  would  be  one  that  the  newspaper  fraternity 
ought  to  resent  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  certainly  would  say  that  if  they  really  are  as 
free  from  any  such  influence  as  those  papers  with  whicn  I  am 
familiar,  they  might  very  justly  resent  it.  As  I  intimated  a  moment 
ago,  the  entertaining  of  such  an  idea  seems  to  me  to  imply  an  amount 
of  creduilty  that  as  far  as  I  can  recall  is  hardly  equaled  Dy  anything 
except  |he  green  goods  come-on.  Of  course  there  are  people  who 
would  believe  anything. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Just  one  other  question  about  this  railway 
mail  pay  matter.     Do  you  know  how  the  railway  mail  pay  is  fixed  ? 

Mr" Van  Anda.  I  know  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  get  my 
information  only  from  the  reports  in  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  do  not  know  that  there  is  an  annual 
weighing  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Yes;  I  know  that  as  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  that  that  annual  weighing  is  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  railroad  territory  each  year,  and  amounts  to  a  quadren- 
nial weighing  for  any  particular  railroad.  Are  you  informed  as  to 
that  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  know  this  in  a  general  way  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge,  that  there  is  such  a  weighing. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  You  do  not  want  this  information  about  owner- 
ship? 

The  Chairman.  I  intended  to  inquire  pbout  that,  but  I  thought 
possibly  the  other  gentleman  who  was  to  come  here  would  be  more 
fully  informed  about  the  matter.  However,  if  you  have  it,  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  interrogate  you  in  respect  to  it.  The  Times  pub- 
lishes a  list  of  its  stockholders,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  The  Times  publishes,  as  required  by  law,  once 
every  six  months  the  prescribed  list  of  stockholders  which  includes 
all  those  holding  as  much  as  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  issue  of  the  paper  is  that  published  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  think  the  required  periods  are  the  1st  of  October 
and  the  1st  of  April.  That  is,  the  law  does  not  fix  a  specific  date,  but 
averages  of  circulation  must  be  stated  up  to  those  dates  as  soon  as 
may  be  convenient  thereafter,  and  that  is  always  published  by  the 
Times  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be  compiled. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  with  you  the  published  list  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  have  not  the  published  list  with  me,  no,  sir* 
The  published  list  can  very  easily  be  supplied. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  issue  would  it  be  found  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date,  but  you  can  find  it 
by  searching  the  files  two  days  after  the  1st  of  October  and  after  the 
1st  of  April.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  it  in  the  Times,, 
because  we  take  pleasure  in  making  it  quite  conspicuous. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  information  on  the  matter 
than  that  disclosed  by  the  official  report  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  further  could  you  supply  us  with? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  If  you  wish  it,  I  could  supply  you  with  a  complete 
list  of  the  Times'  stockholders. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
do  so. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is,  those  owning  less  than  1  per  cent 
as  well  as  those  owning  more  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Oh,  yes,  we  will  supply  you  with  a  complete  list  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Times,  if  you  desire  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  particular  purpose  myself  in  following 
it  any  further  than  the  official  report,  that  is,  if  you  have  any  hesi- 
tancy about  it;  but  if  you  have  not,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  supply  us  with  a  list. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  We  have  not  any  hesitancy  in  supplying  any  infor- 
mation whatever  about  the  Times.  We  perhaps  might  question  the 
right  of  anybody  to  ask  it,  but  if  the  question  01  giving  it  were  raised, 
we  would  not  hesitate  to  supply  it.  There  is  nothing  m  it  to  be  con- 
cealed. I  believe  there  are  43  stockholders  of  the  Times.  There  are 
10,000  shares  of  stock,  of  the  par  value  of  S100  each,  making  $1,000,000 
capital.  Of  those  43  stockholders  7,  who  are  employed  daily  in  the 
production  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  none  of  whom  has  any  other 
occupation,  own  8,308  shares,  a  trifle  over  83  per  cent.  There  are 
,  5  other  stockholders,  some  of  whom  have  been  employed  by  the 
Times,  and  some  of  whom  are  the  heirs  of  deceased  employees  of  the 
Times,  whose  total  holdings  amount  to  526  shares.  That  makes 
8,834  shares  owned  by  what  you  might  term  the  office  family,  per- 
sons employed  or  who  have  been  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
New  York  Times.  The  31  other  shareholders  average  only  37  shares 
each,  and  I  have  here  a  complete  list  of  the  43,  if  you  care  to  have 
them. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  I  care  to  go  further.  The  pub- 
lished list  gives  us  what  percentage  of  the  total  list  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  It  gives  you  everybody  who  owns  as  much  as 
100  shares. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  whole  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  About  91  per  cent  of  the  stock  ownership  is  repre- 
sented in  the  list  published  under  the  legal  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  all  that  anybody  will  care  for,  I  am 
quite  sure. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Do  you  care  for  me  to  read  those  names  off  to  you? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  names  of  the  published  list? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Of  course  while  I  have  not  the  published  list,  they 
will  be  those  that  appear  in  this  list  of  those  owning  100  shares. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  give  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  John  G.  Agar,  275  shares;  Edward  Cary,  125 
shares;  Mrs.  Annie  M.  McClymonds,  100  shares;  Charles  R.  Miller, 
1,422  shares;  estate  of  John  Norris,  250  shares;  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
6,190  shares;  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  10  shares;  but  he  will  be  under 
the  hundred,  so  you  do  not  want  his  name.  Walter  S.  Sullivan,  220 
shares;  C.  V.  Van  Anda,  200  shares;  Louis  Wiley,  310  shares. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Ochs  actively  associated  with  the  paper  I 
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Mr.  Van  Anda.  Mr.  Ochs  is  the  president  of  the  company  and  is  the 
publisher  of  the  paper,  and  he  is  actively  engaged  in  that  business 
and  no  other.     He  is  there  daily. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  Mr.  Stetson  happened  to  own 
any  stock  in  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Mr.  Stetson  has  10  shares.  I  read  that  acci- 
dentally. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Mr.  Stetson  and  several  others  of  those  persons 
who  have  small  amounts  undoubtedly  acquired  their  stock  in  the 
exchange,  made  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  New  York 
Times  Co.,  of  old  New  York  Times  stocK  for  new.  There  was  such 
an  exchange  at  that  time.  When  the  new  company  superseded  the 
old  New  York  Times  Co.,  to  the  old  stockholders  the  privilege  was 
given  of  making  an  exchange,  upon  certain  terms,  of  stock  they  held 
for  stock  in  the  new  company,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  name 
and  several  others  on  the  list  came  in  in  that  way.  Mr.  Stetson  owns 
only  10  shares,  a  mere  trifle,  from  whiph  I  personally  would  be  very 
glad  to  separate  him,  if  he  desired  to  sell  them,  or  any  other  of  these 
gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Is  that  all,  altogether  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  attendance.    We  will  send  a  subpoena  for  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Oh,  he  will  come  without  a  subpoena,  I  am  quite 
sure,  if  you  give  him  due  notice. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  ask  him  to  come  here  on  Monday 
morning. 

Mr.  Van  Anda.  Do  you  wish  him  to  bring  anyone  else  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CLAUDE  H.  BENNETT — Besomed. 

JF  The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bennett,  before  we  go  into  these  matters 
further,  I  find  that  there  was  included  in  the  reports  submitted  by 

Jou  to  Senator  Sutherland  and  myself  none  for  the  period  between 
anuary  27  and  January  31.    Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  sent  no 
reports  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman ;  before  going  on  with  that,  if  you  do 
not  mind,  I  would  like  to  ask  that  your  statement  made  yesterday, 
which  was  very  clear  and  accurate,  as  to  the  examination  of  these 
reports,  might  preface  the  examination  of  myBelf  at  this  time,  so 
that  it  would  be  all  together. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  noted  in  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  noted  then,  but  I  thought  it  would  make 
this  more  complete  if  it  prefaced  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  no  reason  for  repeating  it. 
It  rather  strangely  happens  that  both  Senator  Sutherland  and  myBelf 
spoke  in  the  Senate  upon  the  subject  in  the  intervening  time  to 
which  I  have  called  your  attention,  I  in  favor  of  and  he  against  the 
bill.  Did  you  deem  neither  of  those  speeches  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  report  to  your  clients  the  fact  of  their  delivery  i 

Mr.  Bennett.  That,  as  I  remember  it,  was  during  the  height  of  the 
filibuster. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  quite  sure  that  neither  Senator  Sutherland 
nor  myself  intended  to  engage  in  any  filibuster. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  getting  at  the  point  that  the  proceedings  in 
those  days  were,  I  think,  in  the  height  of  the  filibuster,  and  certainly 
along  routine  lines.  I  think  it  included  Senator  Smoot's  all  night  rec- 
ord speech,  and  I  was  not  undertaking  to  keep  up  with  the  routine 
speeches.  That  would  have  taken  much  more  time  than  I  had  and 
would  have  required  much  more  space  than  I  thought  it  was  worth, 
so  that  the  skipping  of  a  few  days  was  not  significant  to  me  at  all. 
I  believe  the  27th  was  Wednesday.  Then  came  Thursday,  when 
nothing  developed  except  the  routine  procedure,  and  Friday  nothing 
that  seemed  important  enough — no  sufficient  change  in  the  develop- 
ments that  seemed  important  enough — to  report,  and  the  report  for 
Saturday  was  not  written  until  Sunday.  Sunday  was  the  31st,  and 
that  practically  covered  the  preceding  two  days. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  not  make  any  mention  in  your  Sunday 
report,  did  you,  of  either  Senator  Sutherland's  speech  or  my  own? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Your  speech,  as  I  recollect  it,  was  a  very  able  argu- 
ment on  neutrality;  rather  more  on  neutrality  than  on  the  snip 
purchase  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance,  however, 
to  report  to  your  principals  that  on  Tuesday  I  had  given  notice  that 
I  was  going  to  speak. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  was  entirely  incidental. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  felt  that  the  fact  that  I  gave  notice 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  report,  yet  the  fact  that  I  spoke 
was  not  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  As  I  said,  I  was  not  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
routine  procedure.  It  simply  happened  that  those  letters  were  not 
written  at  that  time  because  there  was  no  sufficient  change  in  the 
status  of  the  bill  or  no  development  that  seemed  worth  reporting. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  that  matter.  On 
January  29  Senator  Fletcher's  substitute  bill  was  offered,  as  I  per- 
ceive from  the  Record,  which  was  the  day  before  Senator  Sutherland's 
speech  was  made,  and  the  day  after  mine  was  made.  Did  you  deem 
that  of  sufficient  importance  to  report  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  snould  think  that  would  have  been,  but  I  do  not 
recall  that  bill  at  that  time.  It  had  been  presented  several  times, 
had  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  presented 
several  times. 

Mr.  Bennett.  At  different  times.  I  really  do  not  recall  those 
details. 

The  Chairman.  You  recall,  do  you  not,  that  after  the  Democratic 
caucus  Senator  Fletcher  introduced  the  substitute  bill  which  prac- 
tically represented  the  work  of  the  caucus? 

Mr.  Bennett.  What  date  was  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  January  29. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  remember  that  detail.  Ordinarily  I  should 
think  the  presentation  of  that  report  would  have  called  for  a  letter. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  mention  it  in  your  report  of  the 
31st? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  notice  in  the  report  of  the  31st  a  line  to  the  effect 
that  Senator  Sutherland  gave  able  opposition  for  several  hours. 
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That  was  during  the  all  night  struggle  of  Friday  and  the  day  follow- 
ing. Senator  Smoot  spoke  continuously  for  11  hours  or  over  in 
opposition.  Then  it  is  also  noted  that  Senator  Perkins,  of  Cali- 
fornia, too  feeble  to  sr>G&k,  had  an  able  opposition  speech  read  by 
Senator  Crawford.    Tnen  follow  the  woras  "Senator  Sutherland 

fave  able  opposition."  Why  that  was  overlooked  or  not  mentioned 
really  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  January  31.  The  general  explanation,  however, 
would  be  that  we  were  not  undertaking  to  cover  all  of  the  details. 
The  surprise  to  me  in  looking  back  over  these  matters  is  not  that  there 
were  slaps,  but  that  there  were  not  a  great  many  more  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  the  report  of  September  14.  [Mr. 
Bennett  handed  the  paper  to  the  chairman.]  I  want  to  inquire  of 
you  about  this  concluding  paragraph: 

More  ships  than  cargoes.  The  facts  as  to  more  ships  than  cargoes  appear  to  be  gradu- 
ally getting  into  the  minds  of  public  officials — also  into  the  newspapers,  as  illustrated 
by  the  clipping  inclosed  from  to-day's  Washington  Times. 

Had  your  clients  been  in  any  way  interested  in  that  feature  of  the 
controversy? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  suppose  they  were  interested,  since  most  of  them, 
as  I  understand  it.  had  ship3  for  which  they  were  seeking  cargoes. 
That  is  the  general  supposition,  but  to  my  knowledge  they  had  not 
done  anything  toward  any  sort  of  propaganda  in  Washington  to 
bring  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  mean  exactly  by  that  part  of  your 
report: 

The  facts  as  to  more  ships  than  cargoes  appear  to  be  gradually  getting  into  the 
minds  of  public  officials. 

Was  it  your  understanding  that  at  that  time — September  14 — there 
were  more  ships  than  cargoes  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  my  understanding,  as  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  I  do  no  t  think  that  to  save  my  life  I  could  trace  where  I  got 
that  idea.  I  recall  that  along  following  the  conferences  with  Secretary 
McAdoo  the  idea,  as  I  understood  it,  prevailed  in  the  shipping  world 
that  the  difficulty  was  with  the  exchanges. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  is  here  said.  This  refers  to  an 
abundance  of  ships,  and  a  paucity  of  cargoes  for  those  ships. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  was  undertaking  to  express  the  idea  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  money  exchange  in  collecting  or  selling  anything  prevented 
sales  of  products,  and  that  that  prevented  the  snipping  of  products, 
and  that  led  to  an  abundance  of  cargo  space;  so  that  in  a  general  way 
I  had  very  clearly  the  idea  that  there  was  at  that  time  an  abundance 
of  cargo  space.  I  may  have  been  influenced  in  that  idea  by  publica- 
tions in  suchpapers  as  the  New  York  Times  and  theNew  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  the  New  York  Herald,  and  possibly  in  a  list  of  ships 
offering  for  cargo  that  some  of  the  papers  published,  possibly  in  tne 
abundant  advertisements  for  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  inquire  from  you  what  public  officials 
you  had  in  mind  who  were  on  September  14  getting  the  idea  instilled 
into  their  minds  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  ships  looking  for 
cargo,  with  no  cargoes  to  carry. 
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Mr.  Bennett.  That  was  rather  a  general  statement.  I  could  not 
name  the  public  officials.  I  think  the  matter  was  perhaps  mentioned 
in  the  hearings  before  the  House  committee. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  the  idea  i  Do  you  now  recall 
anyone  who  at  that  time  was  making  a  contention  that  there  were 
more  cargoes  than  there  were  ships  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Specifically,  I  do  not  recall.  It  was  rather  a  gen- 
eral statement. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  refresh  your  recollection  about  the 
matter  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  now  recall  the  public  officials  of 
whom  you  were  able  then  to  report  to  your  clients  that  they  were 
getting  into  the  belief  that  that  condition  of  things  existed? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.    That  was  a  general  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  now  believe  that  that  condition  of  things 
did  exist  on  the  14th  of  September,  namely,  that  there  were  more 
ships  than  there  were  cargoes  for  the  ships? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  it  did  exist. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  now  recall  the  source  of  your  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Really,  does  not  that  paragraph  mean  that  your 
clients  were  endeavoring  to  instill  into  tne  public  mind  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  shipping  bill  because  there  were  then  more 
ships  than  there  were  cargoes,  while  the  fact  was  quite  to  the  con- 
trary?   Is  not  that  what  that  paragraph  means? 

l^fr.  Bennett.  It  does  not  mean  that  they  were  engaged  in  any 
way  that  I  knew  of  in  instilling  that  fact.  I  did  think,  and  I  think 
now,  that  that  was  the  fact;  but  I  was  not  going  into  it  with  any 
specific  purpose  or  with  the  intention  of  domg  anything  about  it. 
So  it  is  put  there  as  a  general  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Rather  to  encourage  them  than  to  give  them  any 
information  that  would  guide  them  m  their  action?  Is  that  what 
you  desire  us  to  understand  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  put  there  simply  as  a  matter  of  what  I 
considered  to  be  general  information,  as  was  illustrated  by  the  story 
enclosed,  and  I  have  forgotten  all  about  what  that  was. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  quite  plain,  because  you  say  "  also  into 
the  newspapers,  as  illustrated  by  the  clipping  inclosed  from  to-day's 
Washington  Times."  You  had  demonstrated  by  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  the  newspaper  article  the  fact  in  relation  to  that  matter,  and 
I  am  trying  to  nna  out  from  you,  if  I  can  in  some  way,  upon  what 
you  based  the  statement  that  the  same  idea  thus  expressed  in  the 
newspaper  was  seizing  upon  the  official  mind,  and  who  the  officials 
were  that  were  thus  being  impressed  with  that  kind  of  an  argument. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  simply  an  expression  of  the  general  impres- 
sion that  I  had.     I  would  be  more  specific  if  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  now  give  me  the  report  of  September  15  ? 
(Mr.  Bennett  handed  the  chairman  the  report  referred  to.)  Referring 
to  the  minority  report  on  the  ship  purchase  bill  in  your  report  oi 
September  15,  1914,  you  say: 

We  have  ordered  the  minority  reports  sent  in  bulk  to  17  State  Street. 
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Who  was  at  17  State  Street  to  whom  those  reports  were  sent? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Those  reports  were  sent  to  Sydney  E.  Morse,  who 
is  the  general  secretary  of  the  transatlantic  conferences. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  send  those  reports  to  him? 

Mr.  Bennett.  They  were  desired  for  the  information  of  the  steam* 
ship  lines,  and  it  was  much  more  convenient  to  send  them  to  the  one 
office  and  let  them  be  distributed  from  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  know  they  were  desired? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  was  so  advised. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  suppose  in  that  case  by  Mr.  Morse,  that  the  lines 
would  like  them. 

The  Chairman.  By  letter  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Morse,  or  was  that  incidental  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Just  occasional.  If  they  wished  any  documents  of 
that  sort  for  general  use,  the  committee,  or  whoever  was  interested! 
would  probably  say  to  Mr.  Morse,  "Get  Mr.  Bennett  to  get  so  many 
copies  and  send  them." 

The  Chairman.  You  could  probably  provide  us  with  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Morse'3  letter  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  might.  I  would  not  consider  a  letter  like  that  of 
any  importance  after  the  request  was  filled. 

The  Chairman.  You  keep  a  file  of  your  correspondence  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Usually;  but  I  frequently  throw  away  letters  when 
there  is  nothing  else  to  come  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  examine  the  files  and  see  if  you  can  find 
the  reauest  in  response  to  which  you  sent  those  reports  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  With  pleasure.    Let  me  know  the  date  ? 

The  Chairman.  September  15.  In  this  sentence  you  use  the  ex- 
pression "  in  bulk." 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  meant  that  I  had  sent  all  of  them  to  him,  all  that 
were  desired. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  how  many  that  was  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  sent  a  letter  advising  him  that  they  had  been 
transmitted,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Probably,  though  not  necessarily.  I  might  simply 
have  sent  the  documents.  There  may  have  been,  for  instance.  200. 
or  150,  or  some  such  number,  or  100 — whatever  he  requested  I  should 
send. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  the  letter  of  transmittal,  that  will  en» 
able  us  to  know  how  many  you  sent,  and  will  you  bring  that  also? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  now  to  have  the  report  of  September 
17.  [Mr.  Bennett  handed  the  report  referred  to  to  the  chairman.] 
On  page  2  of  this  report  you  quote  article  56  of  the  London  confer- 
ence and  then  you  say: 

The  reported  attitude  of  England  in  the  Robert  Dollar  case  is  being  freelv  discussed 
at  the  Capitol  and  lias  been  seized  on  by  those  opposed  to  the  proposed  plan  of  Gov- 
eminent  ownership  of  steamship  lines  as  showing  the  danger  this  Government  will 
encounter,  from  the  neutrality  point  of  view,  if  it  attempts  to  go  into  the  shipping 
business.  *-*— » 
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ambassabor,  but  there  was  no  significance,  no  reason  that  involved 
anything. 

The  Chairman.  You  naturally  assumed  that  these  clients  of  youre 
would  be  antagonistic  to  this  measure,  that  that  would  be  their 
natural  attitude  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  should  think  most  of  them  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  naturally  not  want  any  more  rivals 
in  their  business  than  they  already  had  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  But  if  a  number  of  the  contentions  that  were  being 
made  about  certain  ships  had  been  correct,  those  interested  in  those 
ships  might  have  taken  the  contrary  position;  and  as  to  the  ramifica- 
tions of  their  interests,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  whole  tenor  of  your 
reports  that  you  did  assume  that  they  were  antagonistic.  Am  I  not 
just  in  that  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  only  partially  so,  because  the  tenor  of  my 
reports  reflects  my  own  feelings  rather  than  the  feelings  of  those  tp 
whom  I  was  reporting;  and  in  that  connection,  I  think  I  was  very 
much  more  zealous  in  sending  frequent  reports  than  was  properly 
occasioned  by  any  interest  that  they  had. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  the  letter  of  January  8,  1915. 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  frequency  of  my  reports  ana  the  length  of  them 
and  the  interest  indicated  in  thtfm  were  colored  by  the  local  surround- 
ings, by  the  fact  that  the  Senate  was  staying  in  session  for  days  and 
days  without  adjourning,  and  by  the  general  popular  interest. 

The  Chairman.  I  feel  like  saying  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Bennett, 
that  the  reference  in  the  report  of  January  31  to  Senator  Sutherland's 
speech  of  the  30th  would  undoubtedly  mdicate  that  no  report  was 
mado  on  the  30th? 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  now  recall  when  it  was  that  I  made 
the  speech. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  on  the  30th. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  letter  was  written  on  Sunday,  covering  the  two 
or  three  preceding  days  and  endeavoring  to  mention  anything  of 
special  interest. 

The  Chairman.  It  does,  however,  cover  Saturday? 

Mr.  Bennett.  And  also  Friday. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  there  on  Friday  that  was  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  there  were  references  to  Friday,  and  there 
was  reference  to  the  long  debate  which  had  lasted  all  that  time.  It 
was  a  continuous  session. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  report  of  January  8  you  say: 

We  saw  Mr.  H.  Parker  Kirlin  here  to-day  and  called  his  attention  to  U  e  latter  bill. 
He  thought  sections  6  and  7  as  amended  and  passed  quite  inimical  to  foreign  steam- 
ship interests. 

Who  is  Mr.  H.  Parker  Kirlin  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  is  a  well  known  admiralty  lawyer  of  New  York, 
Then  he  is  also  quite  an  authority  on  international  law. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  confer  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  accidentally  met  him  at  the  Capitol  and  I  men- 
tioned that  bill  to  him.  It  was  an  accidental  meeting,  not  a  con- 
ference, and  I  got  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  gave  it  to  him,  at  his  sugges- 
tion. 
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The  Chairman.  What  prompted  you  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
him,  Mr.  Bennett? 

Mr.  Bennett.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Kirlin  had  appeared 
before  congressional  committees  representing  some  shipping  organi- 
zation— I  think  it  was  called  the  London  Clubs — and  I  knew  in  that 
way  that  he  was  interested — I  supposed  he  was;  and  so,  meeting  him 
casually.  I  in  the  most  casual  way  mentioned  that  bill,  whereupon 
he  said  he  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  it  and  asked  me  if  I  would  get 
it,  and  I  went  to  the  document  room  and  got  it  and  gave  it  to  him; 
and  then  in  my  report  I  mentioned  that  as  a  piece  of  passing  informa- 
tion, I  never  heard  of  it  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  Now  take  your  report  of  January  20.  In  this 
report  you  are  referring  to  the  Democratic  caucus,  and  there  is  this 
paragraph  in  that  connection: 

There  ia  a  pretty  strongbelief  to  the  effect  that  to-night's  caucus  can  not  finish  the 
measure.  Still,  Senator  Fletcher  and  other  advocates  think  that  the  caucus  will  be 
able  to  finish  it  to-night,  or  certainly  at  the  next  meeting  to  follow.  Of  course,  all 
this  is  uncertain.  If  there  should  be  any  positive  action  by  the  caucus  we  will  get 
it  in  this  letter  if  we  can  get  it  in  time  to  catch  the  mail.  If  not,  we  will  send  it  in 
a  note  from  the  Capitol  to  Mr.  Morse. 

That  is  Sydney  E.  Morse  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  you  making  a  report  to  Mr.  Morse  as 
well,  Mr.  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Morse  was  simply  an  occasionally  convenient 
means  through  whom  transmission  might  be  made  of  anything  that 
could  not  so  conveniently  be  sent  to  regular  lines.  In  the  event  that 
that  information,  if  it  should  have  proved  to  be  of  value,  could  not 
be  gotten  off  in  this  regular  report,  I  should  have  written  a  note  to 
the  general  secretary,  and  he  as  a  courtesy  would  have  given  the 
information  to  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "We  will  send  it  in  a  note  from  the  Cap- 
itol." 

Mr.  Bennett.  This  was  a  night  session,  and  the  caucus  was  meet- 
ing and  the  caucus  was  likely  to  be  in  session  so  long 

The  Chairman.  The  caucus  was  meeting  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes:  that  is,  it  was  in  this  building. 

The  Chairman.  Wny  should  you  send  the  note  from  the  Capitol! 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  "the  Capitol"  was  used  as  covering  the  whole 
Capitol  premises,  including  the  Office  Building.  It  was  not  the  Capitol 
specifically.  That  should  have  been  "from  the  Office  Building"; 
but  "the  Capitol"  is  the  general  term  covering  the  place  where  Con- 
gress meets. 

The  Chairman.  You  thought  that  would  be  the  most  expeditious 
method  by  which  to  get  information  before  these  various  shipping 
lines  whom  you  were  reporting  to  ? 

Mr.  Bennett,  If  I  should  learn  anything  following  the  caucus  and 
should  learn  it  too  late  to  be  able  to  write  it  from  my  office,  I  intended 
in  that  case  to  write  a  note  from  this  building  or  from  the  station 
or  wherever  I  was,  giving  such  information  to  Mr.  Morse,  with  the 
reauest  that  he  pass  it  on;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  anything  else,  Senator  Sutherland  f 

Senator  Sutherland,  frothing. 
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ambassabor,  but  there  was  no  siginficance,  no  reason  that  involved 
anything. 

The  Chairman.  You  naturally  assumed  that  these  clients  of  yours 
would  be  antagonistic  to  this  measure,  that  that  would  be  their 
natural  attitude  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  should  think  most  of  them  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  naturally  not  want  any  more  rivals 
in  their  business  than  they  already  had  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  But  if  a  number  of  the  contentions  that  were  being 
made  about  certain  ships  had  been  correct,  those  interested  in  those 
ships  might  have  taken  the  contrary  position;  and  as  to  the  ramifica- 
tions of  their  interests,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  whole  tenor  of  your 
reports  that  you  did  assume  that  they  were  antagonistic.  Am  I  not 
just  in  that  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  only  partially  so,  because  the  tenor  of  my 
reports  reflects  my  own  feelings  rather  than  the  feeling®  of  those  to 
whom  I  was  reporting;  and  in  that  connection,  I  think  I  was  very 
much  more  zealous  in  sending  frequent  reports  than  was  properly 
occasioned  by  any  interest  that  they  had. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  the  letter  of  January  8,  1915. 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  frequency  of  my  reports  ana  the  length  of  them 
and  the  interest  indicated  in  thtfm  were  colored  by  the  local  surround- 
ings, by  the  fact  that  the  Senate  was  staying  in  session  for  days  and 
days  without  adjourning,  and  by  the  general  popular  interest. 

The  Chairman.  I  feel  like  saying  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Bennett, 
that  the  reference  in  the  report  of  January  31  to  Senator  Sutherland's 
speech  of  the  30th  would  undoubtedly  indicate  that  no  report  was 
made  on  the  30th? 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  now  recall  when  it  was  that  I  made 
the  speech. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  on  the  30th. 

Mr-.  Bennett.  That  letter  was  written  on  Sunday,  covering  the  two 
or  three  preceding  days  and  endeavoring  to  mention  anything  of 
special  interest. 

The  Chairman.  It  does,  however,  cover  Saturday  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  And  also  Friday. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  there  on  Friday  that  was  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  there  were  references  to  Friday,  and  there 
was  reference  to  the  long  debate  which  had  lasted  all  that  time.  It 
was  a  continuous  session. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  report  of  January  8  you  say: 

We  saw  Mr.  H.  Parker  Kirlin  here  to-day  and  called  his  attention  to  tl  e  latter  bill. 
He  thought  sections  6  and  7  as  amended  and  passed  quite  inimical  to  foreign  steam- 
ship interests. 

Who  is  Mr.  H.  Parker  Kirlin  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  is  a  well  known  admiralty  lawyer  of  New  York. 
Then  he  is  also  quite  an  authority  on  international  law. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  confer  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  accidentally  met  him  at  the  Capitol  and  I  men- 
tioned that  bill  to  him.  It  was  an  accidental  meeting,  not  a  con- 
ference, and  I  got  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  gave  it  to  him,  at  his  sugges- 
tion. 
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The  Chairman.  What  prompted  you  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
him,  Mr.  Bennett? 

Mr.  Bennett.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Kirlin  had  appeared 
before  congressional  committees  representing  some  shipping  organi- 
zation— I  think  it  was  called  the  London  Clubs — and  I  knew  in  that 
way  that  he  was  interested — I  supposed  he  was;  and  so,  meeting  him 
casually,  I  in  the  most  casual  way  mentioned  that  bill,  whereupon 
he  said  he  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  it  and  asked  me  if  I  would  get 
it,  and  I  went  to  the  document  room  and  got  it  and  gave  it  to  him; 
and  then  in  my  report  I  mentioned  that  as  a  piece  of  passing  informa- 
tion, I  never  heard  of  it  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  Now  take  your  report  of  January  20.  In  this 
report  you  are  referring  to  the  Democratic  caucus,  and  there  is  this 
paragraph  in  that  connection: 

There  is  a  pretty  strong  belief  to  the  effect  that  to-night's  caucus  can  not  finish  the 
measure.  Still,  Senator  Fletcher  and  other  advocates  think  that  the  caucus  will  be 
able  to  finish  it  to-night,  or  certainly  at  the  next  meeting  to  follow.  Of  course  T  all 
this  is  uncertain.  If  there  should  be  any  positive  action  by  the  caucus  we  will  get 
it  in  this  letter  if  we  can  get  it  in  time  to  catch  the  mail.  If  not,  we  will  send  it  in 
a  note  from  the  Capitol  to  Mr.  Morse. 

That  is  Sydney  E.  Morse  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  you  making  a  report  to  Mr.  Morse  as 
well,  Mr.  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Morse  was  simply  an  occasionally  convenient 
means  through  whom  transmission  might  be  made  of  anything  that 
could  not  so  conveniently  be  sent  to  regular  lines.  In  the  event  that 
that  information,  if  it  should  have  proved  to  be  of  value,  could  not 
be  gotten  off  in  this  regular  report,  I  should  have  written  a  note  to 
the  general  secretary,  and  he  as  a  courtesy  would  have  given  the 
information  to  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "We  will  send  it  in  a  note  from  the  Cap- 
itol." 

Mr.  Bennett.  This  was  a  night  session,  and  the  caucus  was  meet- 
ing and  the  caucus  was  likely  to  be  in  session  so  long 

The  Chairman.  The  caucus  was  meeting  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes:  that  is,  it  was  in  this  building. 

The  Chairman.  Wny  should  you  send  the  note  from  tho  Capitol  1 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  "the  Capitol"  was  used  as  covering  the  whole 
Capitol  premises,  including  the  Office  Building.  It  was  not  the  Capitol 
specifically.  That  should  have  been  "from  the  Office  Building"; 
but  "the  Capitol"  is  the  general  term  covering  the  place  where  Con- 
gress meets. 

The  Chairman.  You  thought  that  would  be  the  most  expeditious 
method  by  which  to  get  information  before  these  various  shipping 
lines  whom  you  were  reporting  to  ? 

Mr.  Bennett,  If  I  should  learn  anything  following  the  caucus  and 
should  learn  it  too  late  to  be  able  to  write  it  from  my  office,  I  intended 
in  that  case  to  write  a  note  from  this  building  or  from  the  station 
or  wherever  I  was,  giving  such  information  to  Mr.  Morse,  with  the 
request  that  he  pass  it  on;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  else,  Senator  Sutherland  t 

Senator  Sutherland.  Nothing. 
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The  Chaibman.  That  will  be  all  this  morning,  then.  The  com- 
mittee will  go  into  executive  session  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Bennett.  May  I  be  excused,  then? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  For  good  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  With  the  exception  of  bringing  in  that  letter,  if  I 
can  find  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Mr.  Ryan,  you  can  report  here  in  the  course 
of  10  or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Very  well. 

At  12.05  o'clock;  p.  m..  the  committee  went  into  executive  session. 

At  the  conclusion  of  tne  executive  session,  Mr.  Ryan  was  recalled 
and  further  interrogated  by  the  committee  in  the  absence  of  the 
stenographer.  The  stenographer  being  then  summoned,  the  follow- 
ing occurred: 

FXTBTHEB  TESTIMONY  OF  ALLAH  A.  RYAN. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ryan,  you  heard  read  the  questions  by  Senator 
Sutherland  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Propounded  to  you  during  the  absence  of  the 
stenographer  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  being  the  questions  which  you  declined  to 
answer  when  you  were  upon  the  stand  before,  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Ryan,   ies,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  interrogated  you  as  to  whether  you  desired 
now  to  answer  the  questions  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  answered  that  you  did  not,  and  that 
you  declined  to  answer  tnem  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Mr.  Ryan,  I  am  going  to  put  this  question 
to  you,  and  it  is  a  question  that  I  think  you  ought  to  answer.  Did 
you  have  any  conversations  with  Members  of  the  Senate  with  refer- 
ence to  any  pending  legislation  while  you  were  here  ? 
a  Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  Senator,  as  long  as  I  state  that  any  conversa- 
tion I  had  would  have  nothing  to  do  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this — with  the  ship  purchase  bill — I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  refuse 
to  answer  the  question. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  difficulty  with  us  is,  Mr.  Ryan,  that 
you  give  the  committee  no  opportunity  of  determining  whether  or 
not  it  did  relate  to  the  shipping  business? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  it  is  my  sworn  testimony  before  this  committee 
that  it  had  nothing;  and  in  the  experience  that  I  have  had  before 
legislative  committees  as  witness,  and  before  courts  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  never  been  required  to  answer,  and  I  have  been 
allowed  to  refuse  to  answer,  questions  that  did  not  pertain  to  the 
subject.  It  is  not  in  any  disrespect  on  my  part;  it  is  simply  because 
I  do  not  see  that  I  should. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  If  the  committee  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
facts,  it  can  then  determine  whether  or  not  it  did  relate  to  the  ship* 
ping  bill.     It  is  very  possible   that  it  may  have  related  indirectly* 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  not  any  connection  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  You  then  decline  to  answer  the  question  that  was 
put  to  you  by  Senator  Sutherland  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Sutherland,  will  you  now  read  the  ques- 
tions that  were  put  to  the  witness  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  This  is  the  question: 

The  Chairman.  With  what  branch  of  the  Government  was  the  business  that  called 
you  here? 

That  is  the  question  which,  after  some  intermediate  matters,  you 
declined  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  decline  now  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  will  ask  you  this  question  now,  Mr.  Ryant 
Did  jour  business  here  in  Washington  have  anything  to  do  with  leg* 
islation  before  Congress?  • 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why,  Senator,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  answer 
that  question. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  you  do  refuse  to  answer  it? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ryan,  the  committee  calls  your  attention  to 
the  following  provision  of  section  102  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States: 

102.  Every  person  who  having  been  summoned  as  a  witness  by  the  authority  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  to  give  testimony. or  to  produce  papers  upon  any  matter 
under  inquiry  before  either  House,  or  any  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress, 
willfully  makes  default,  or  who{  having  appeared,  refuses  to  answer  any  question 
pertinent  to  the  question  under  inquiry,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sunishablo  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  nor  less  than  one  hundred 
nllars,  and  imprisonment  In  a  common  jail  for  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more 
than  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  section  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  section  102.  The  committee  advise  you 
that  they  will  he  called  upon  to  call  the  attention  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties to  your  attitude  in  reference  to  this  matter.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ktan.  Well,  Senator,  I  suppose  I  have  the  right  to  consult 
counsel  as  to  whether  I  should  answer  these  questions  or  not.  Sup* 
pose  I  consult  counsel  ?  . 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  ask  that  privilege,  you  know. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  I  will  put  it  that  way,  that  I  ask  the  privilege  of 
consulting  counsel  hefore  answering  the  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  committee  would  have  been  very, 
very  glad  to  accord  you  that  privilege  before  you  had  taken  the 
action  you  did. 

Mr.  Kyan.  Before  I  had  answered  yes  or  no  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  only  reason  that  I  answered  them  that  way  waa 
because  I  supposed  that  a  committee  to  investigate  a  subject  would 
have  certain  limitations  as  to  what  they  could  ask  a  person. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  fully  agree  with  you  about  that. 
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The  Chairman.  That  will  be  all  this  morning,  then.  The  com- 
mittee will  go  into  executive  session  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Bennett.  May  I  be  excused,  then? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  For  good  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  With  the  exception  of  bringing  in  that  letter,  if  I 
can  find  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Mr.  Ryan,  you  can  report  here  in  the  course 
of  10  or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Very  well. 

At  12.05  o'cIock  p.  m.,  the  committee  went  into  executive  session. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  executive  session,  Mr.  Ryan  was  recalled 
and  further  interrogated  by  the  committee  in  the  absence  of  the 
stenographer.  The  stenographer  being  then  summoned,  the  follow- 
ing occurred: 

FUBTHEB  TESTIMONY  OF  ALLAH  A.  EYAH. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ryan,  you  heard  read  the  questions  by  Senator 
Sutherland  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Propounded  to  you  during  the  absence  of  the 
stenographer  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  being  the  questions  which  you  declined  to 
answer  when  you  were  upon  the  stand  before,  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Ryan,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  interrogated  you  as  to  whether  you  desired 
now  to  answer  the  questions? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  answered  that  you  did  not,  and  that 
you  declined  to  answer  tnem  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Mr.  Ryan,  I  am  going  to  put  this  question 
to  you,  and  it  is  a  question  that  I  think  you  ought  to  answer.  Did 
you  have  any  conversations  with  Members  of  the  Senate  with  refer- 
ence to  any  pending  legislation  while  you  were  hero  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  Senator,  as  long  as  I  state  that  any  conversa- 
tion I  had  would  have  nothing  to  do  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this — with  the  ship  purchase  bill — I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  refuse 
to  answer  the  question. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  difficulty  with  us  is,  Mr.  Ryan,  that 
you  give  the  committee  no  opportunity  of  determining  wnether  or 
not  it  did  relate  to  the  shipping  business  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  it  is  my  sworn  testimony  before  this  committee 
that  it  had  nothing;  and  in  the  experience  that  I  have  had  before 
legislative  committees  as  witness;  and  before  courts  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  never  been  required  to  answer,  and  I  have  been 
allowed  to  refuse  to  answer,  questions  that  did  not  pertain  to  the 
subject.  It  is  not  in  any  disrespect  on  my  part;  it  is  simply  because 
I  do  not  see  that  I  should. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  If  the  committee  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
facts,  it  can  then  determine  whether  or  not  it  did  relate  to  the  ship* 
pine  bill.     It  is  very  possible   that  it  may  have  related  indirectly. 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  not  any  connection  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  You  then  decline  to  answer  the  question  that  was 
put  to  you  by  Senator  Sutherland  f 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Sutherland,  will  you  now  read  the  que»» 
tions  that  were  put  to  the  witness  1 

Senator  Sutherland.  This  is  the  question: 

The  Chairman.  With  what  branch  of  the  Government  was  the  business  that  called 
you  here? 

That  is  the  question  which,  after  some  intermediate  matters,  you 
declined  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  decline  now? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  will  ask  you  this  question  now,  Mr.  Ryan* 
Did  jour  business  here  in  Washington  have  anything  to  do  with  leg* 
islation  before  Congress  ?  * 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why,  Senator,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  answer 
that  question. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  you  do  refuse  to  answer  it? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ryan,  the  committee  calls  your  attention  to 
the  following  provision  01  section  102  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States: 

102.  Every  person  who  having  been  summoned  as  a  witness  by  the  authority  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  to  give  testimony,  or  to  produce  papers  upon  any  matter 
under  inquiry  before  either  House,  or  any  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress, 
willfully  makes  default,  or  who{  having  appeared,  refuses  to  answer  any  question 
pertinent  to  the  question  under  inquiry,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sunishablo  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  nor  less  than  one  hundred 
nllars,  and  imprisonment  in  a  common  jail  for  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more 
than  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  section  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  section  102.  The  committee  advise  you 
that  they  will  he  called  upon  to  call  the  attention  of  the  proper  authori* 
ties  to  your  attitude  in  reference  to  this  matter.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kyan.  Well,  Senator,  I  suppose  I  have  the  right  to  consult 
counsel  as  to  whether  I  should  answer  these  questions  or  not.  Sup* 
pose  I  consult  counsel  ?  . 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  ask  that  privilege,  you  know. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well,  I  will  put  it  that  way,  that  I  ask  the  privilege  of 
consulting  counsel  before  answering  the  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  committee  would  have  been  very, 
very  glad  to  accord  you  that  privilege  before  you  had  taken  the 
action  you  did. 

Mr.  Kyan.  Before  I  had  answered  yes  or  no  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  only  reason  that  I  answered  them  that  way  was 
because  I  supposed  that  a  committee  to  investigate  a  subject  would 
have  certain  limitations  as  to  what  they  could  ask  a  person. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  fully  agree  with  you  about  that. 
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'  Mr.  Ryan.  And  I  do  not  know — I  have  never  seen  the  act  or  how 
the  committee  was  appointed.  I  have  not  any  idea  how  it  was 
appointed  or  what  authority  it  was  given,  or  anything.  I  have  never 
bothered  to  look  into  the  subject,  because  I  was  not  interested. 
'  The  Chairman.  Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  think  Senator  Suther- 
land will  quite  agree  with  me,  if  you  desire  now  to  ask  that  you  be 
permitted  further  time  to  confer  with  counsel  as  to  whether  you  shall 
answer  these  questions  or  not,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  excuse  you 
until  some  later  day. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  am  very  much  obliged. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  attend,  then,  on  Tuesday  morning,  if 
you  will  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  I  wish  to  answer  these  questions,  I  am  to  attend  on 
Tuesday ! 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  probably  you  ought  to  have 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  instance,  put  it  this  way:  Could  I  write  you  the 
result  of  my  counsel's  advice,  Senator?  It  is  quite  an  inconvenience 
for  me  to  come  down  to  Washington  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  it.  Senator  Sutherland  1 

Senator  Sutherland.  If,  acting  under  the  aavice  of  his  counsel,  he 
Still  declines  to  answer  the  questions,  I  do  not  see  anything  to  be 
gained  by  his  coming  back.  If  ho  concludes  to  answer,  then  of  course 
be  must  come  back. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  take  that  course,  then. 
;   Mr.  Ryan.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.    Good  day. 

(At  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Monday, 
March  15,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


MAINTENANCE  OF  A  LORRY  TO  INFLUENCE  LEGISLATION  ON 

THE  SHIP  PURCHASE  RILL. 

MONDAY,  MABGH  15,  1915. 

Special  Committee, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building. 

Present,  Senators  Walsh  (chairman)  and  Sutherland. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Sutherland,  I  have  this  morning  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Ryan  asking  if  we  could  accommodate  him  by  per- 
mitting him  to  attend  on  Friday  instead  of  on  Tuesday. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  think  that  I  shall  not  be  here,  but  you  can 
go  ahead  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  him  come  when 
you  are  here.    We  might  put  it  off  until  Tuesday  week,  then  % 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes;  that  will  be  agreeable  to  me. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  is  as  follows) : 

New  York,  March  14, 1915. 
Hon.  T.  J.  Walsh, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  would  greatly  accommodate  me  if  you  can  delay  my  coming  before  your  com* 
mittee  until  Friday  or  some  later  day  at  your  convenience. 

Allan  A.  Ryan. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHABLES  B.  MILLER. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  your  name. 

Mr.  Miller.  Charles  R.  Miller. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  associated  with  the  New  York  Times  I 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Miller.  Editor  in  chief. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  position? 

Mr.  Miller.  Thirty-two  years. 

The  Chairman.  A  part  of  the  duties  of  this  committee  is  to  ascer- 
tain what  truth  there  is  in  the  suggestion  that  certain  individuals 
holding  official  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  others  closely  related  to  them,  have  secured  options  upon  bellig- 
erents' ships  interned,  as  it  is  said,  in  our  ports,  with  a  view  to 
acquiring  them,  eventually  to  be  transferred  to  the  Government  in 
case  th6  ship  purchase  bill  should  pass.  In  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Times  under  date  of  December  18,  1914,  is  found  the  following: 

There  are  signs  that  somebody  knowB  what  ships  are  to  be  bought,  and  who  is  to 
buy  them  from  the  Government. 
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I  read  the  following  by  way  of  introduction: 

The  Government  may  acquire  the  ships  of  belligerents  against  which  there  is  a 
lien  of  the  disabilities  of  war,  and  the  Government  ships  may  carry  contraband  bo 
far  as  the  committee  is  concerned.  The  Government  is  to  issue  bonds  to  purchase 
the  ships,  and  is  to  sell  the  ships  in  ex  charge  lor  the  4  per  cent  gold  bondB  of  those 
who  buy  them.  There  are  signs  that  somebody  knows  what  ships  are  to  be  bought, 
and  who  is  to  buy  them  from  the  Government.  That  »  not  suitable  for  discussion 
at  this  Btage — 

and  so  on. 

Who  wrote  the  editorial  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Bradford.  It  passed 
under  my  supervision  and  I  made  some  changes  in  it.  I  always  do 
in  articles. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Bradford? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Bradford  is  an  editorial  writer. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  your  regular  force? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  enlighten  the  committee  as  to  what  the 
signs  are,  and  who  the  somebody  is,  referred  to  in  that  sentence? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  no  knowledge  there  derived  from  any  sources 
except  such  as  are  open  to  everybody.     It  is  what  was  in  public  dis- 
cussion, and  in  the  atmosphere;  in  the  newspapers  and  technica 
journals,  trade  journals,  and  the  general  sources  of  information. 
There  is  no  hidden  or  private  knowledge  back  of  that  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  is  just  wha£  the  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for,  Mr.  Miller.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  the  kind  of  com- 
ment that  you  speak  of.  Of  course  it  attains  some  degree  of  respec- 
tability by  reason  of  being  thus  incorporated  in  your  editorials. 
You  are  not  able  to  give  us  any  more  definite  information  than  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  No  more  definite  information  than  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  sources  open  to  everybody;  just  as  I  might  say  now  that 
there  are  signs  that  the  Eitel  Friedrich  will  never  take  to  the  seas 
again  for  her  cruising;  that  there  are  signs  that  there  are  going  to  be 
lively  times  in  Constantinople;  that  there  are  signs  that  the  English 
and  French  have  resumed  their  pressure  on  the  German  lines; 
sources  that  are  open  to  everybody,  the  general  knowledge  and  talk 
of  the  community — of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  specifically  tell  us  to  this  extent. 
Doubtless  you  could  tell  us  what  the  signs  were  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  When  the  Government  is  in  the  market  as  a  buyer, 
the  sellers  usually  come  forward.  That  was  practically  all  that  meant. 
If  it  were  known  that  the  Government  was  going  to  be  a  purchaser 
of  ships,  people  who  had  ships  to  sell  would  naturally  be  somewhat  in 
evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  any  owners  of  ships  who  thus  did 
come  forward  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  recall  any 

?)ecific  instance.  It  was  the  general  discussion  in  the  newspapers, 
here  might  have  been  something  in  the  trade  papers  about  it. 
That  is  possible.  There  was  nothing  specific  so  far  as  I  can  say. 
There  is  no  allegation  there  of  any  impropriety  or  any  improper  act. 
That  certainly  was  not  the  intention. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  is  conceivable  that  some  officer  of  the 
Government,  acting  with  exceeding  prudence  and  foresight,  might 
have  taken  some  options? 
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Mr.  Milleb.  There  is  not  the  slightest  shade  of  that  suggestion  in 
that  sentence,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  and  certainly  there  was  no  intent 
to  convey  any  such  impression. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  really  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  rumor  or 
suspicion  that  was  floating  around  in  the  atmosphere,  that  you  thus 
incorporated  into  the  editorial  ? 

Mr.  Milleb.  It  was  an  allusion  to  common  reports  that  were  open 
to  everybody. 

The  Chaibman.  You  speak  about  trade  journals.  Can  you  now 
recall  any  trade  journal  that  gave  currency  or  some  semblance  of 
credence  or  respectability  to  that  kind  of  suggestion  * 

Mr.  Milleb.  No;  I  can  not  recall  any  specific  trade  journal.  It 
might  have  been  some  mere  item  of  news  of  activity  in  shipbuilding 
or  activity  in  shipping  circles.     I  can  recall  no  specific  instance. 

The  Chaibman.  That  reminds  me  of  something.  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  following  news  item  appearing  in  the  Times,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  dispatch  from  Copenhagen,  under  date  of  September 
7,  which  is  marked  "Miller  Exhibit  No.  1 "  and  which  I  now  introduce 
in  evidence.     Let  me  ask  you  if  you  recall  the  item  1 

Mr.  Milleb  (after  examining  clipping).  From  that  item  I  can  recall 
nothing.  This  appears  to  be  a  dispatch  to  the  London  Daily  News, 
which  in  all  probability  was  sent  by  our  London  correspondent. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  that  you  have  no  specific  recollection 
of  it? 

Mr.  Milleb.  I  have  no  specific  recollection  of  it,  no. 

The  Chaibman.  The  heading  says  "  Norway  to  sell  ships.  Anxious 
for  America  to  get  her  old  ones  and  to  build  a  new  fleet.  Of  course 
that  was  put  on  in  the  office  of  the  Times.  That  is  the  heading. 
That  is  not  a  part  of  the  dispatch  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  not  a  part  of  the  dispatch.  I  think  it  is  prop- 
erly descriptive  of  the  matter  that  follows. 

The  Chaibman.  I  read  the  dispatch  as  follows: 

Miller  Exhibit  No.  1. 

NORWAY  TO  SELL  SHIPS— ANXIOUS  FOB  AMERICA  TO  GET  HER  OLD  ONES  AND  TO  BUILD 

A  NEW  PLEET. 

[Special  cable  to  the  New  York  Times.] 


soon 
ship 
new  commercial  fleet  "and  to  pay  $400,000,000  for  it.1 

The  land  of  fjords  thus  is  approaching  a  new  crisis  in  this  war.  The  nation  is 
obsessed  by  the  gambling  spirit,  but  it  is  gambling  in  old  and  new  merchant  ships,  not 
cargoes. 

"It  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  Norway, "  was  the  remark  of  Christiania  citizens 
who  landed  at  Copenhagen  to-day.  "The  nation  has  the  fourth  biggest  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen in  the  world,  and  when  the  war  is  over  and  new  ships  take  the  places  of  the 
eld  ones  that  are  sold,  we  probably  will  take  third  place.  America,  which  has  no  com- 
merc  ial  fleet  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  speak  of,  is  going  to  make  a  big  bid  for  merchant 
ships.  Most  of  the  steamers  running  to  her  coasts  at  present  fly  the  Norwegian  flag, 
and  we  are  going  to  help  her  to  get  all  the  vessels  she  can." 

How  did  you  come  to  give  currency  to  any  kind  of  a  dispatch 
indicating  that  the  American  Government  was  going  to  put 
$400,000,000  into  the  purchase  of  ships  » 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  should  say  that  that  was  a  typographical  error. 
Forty  millions  was  the  sum  frequently  talked  of  here.  That  might 
have  appeared  on  the  other  side  in  that  form.  I  should  assume  that 
without  any  doubt.  That  is  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  the  sum  of 
$400,000,000  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  ship  purchase  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  it  was  such  dispatches  as  this  that  sug- 
gested to  you  that  there  were  signs  that  somebody  knew  what  ships 
were  to  be  bought? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  that  dispatch  specifically. 

The  Chairman.  The  editorial  goes  a  little  further  than  that, 
however,  and  indicates  that  there  are  not  only  signs  that  somebody 
knows  what  ships  are  to  be  bought,  but  that  after  the  Government 

fets  through  with  the  use  of  them,  and  disposes  of  them  after  it 
as  operated  them  at  a  loss,  somebody  knows  who  is  to  buy  them 
from  the  Government.     What  was  the  foundation  for  that  statement  1 

Mr.  Miller.  The  same  as  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  not  heard  that  rumor.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  us  what  the  rumor  was  1 

Mr.  Miller.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  difficult.  I  could  not 
do  it.  There  was  undoubtedly  something  in  the  trade  journals, 
some  mention  of  the  fact  that  those  ships  might  be  bought,  that 
there  might  be  companies  that  would  take  them  over,  or  inaividuals; 
they  would  have  found  a  purchaser. 

The  Chairman.  But  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a  statement  that 
"somebody  knows." 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  that  "there  are  signs  that  somebody  knows." 

The  Chairman.  Signs  that  somebody  knows  who  will  eventually 
buy  those  ships  from  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.     Those  were  matters  that  were  current  at  that 
time,  and  the  specific  basis  of  that  statement  I  could  not  now  recall. 
-The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  customary  for  the  Times,  is  it,  to  state 
as  a  fact,  like  this,  in  its  editorial  columns 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  not  a  statement  of  fact. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Mere  matters  of  idle  rumor  that  go 
about  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  At  the  time  I  might  have  been  able  to  point  out  to 
you  something  specific  on  which  that  was  based,  but  I  can  not  recall 
it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  be  able  to  refresh 
your  recolloction  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  us  ?  It  is  a  line  of  inquiry 
which  the  committee  feels  it  ousjht  to  probe  to  the.  bottom. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  material  might  have  been  destroyed.  I  am  not 
sure  about  that.  It  is  some  time  away.  An  immense  number  of 
periodicals  of  all  kinds,  trade  journals,  newspapers,  come  to  the  office 
of  the  Times,  and  they  are  inspected  pretty  carofully,  and  from  a  read- 
ing of  them  an  impression  might  have  been  gained  as  to  what  was  in 
the  air,  what  was  going  on,  what  was  reported,  which  it  was  felt  at 
the  time  warranted  a  statement  of  that  kind.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
could  be  found  now.     What  is  the  date  of  the  article  f 

The  Chairman.  This  is  December  18. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  some  time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  now  come  to  your  idea  about  the  matter. 
Have  you  any  kind  of  an  idea  from  anything  you  learned  from  any 
source  whatever  that  there  were  any  signs  tnat  anybody  did  know 
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who  would  buy  these  ships  from  the  Government  when  the  Govern- 
ment got  ready  to  go  out  of  the  business,  if  it  did  go  into  it? 

Mr.  miller.  I  have  no  knowledge  or  intimation  or  suspicion  of  any 
improper  movement  on  foot. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  omit  the  improper  feature.  Let  us  suppose 
it  is  a  proper  matter. 

Mr.  Miller.  Only  that  there  was  doubtless  something  said  or  heard 
at  that  time  which  intimated  that  purchasers  would  be  found  for  the 
ships  when  they  were  ultimately  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  I  remind  you  again  that  this  is  an 
intimation  that  somebody  knows  who  the  parties  are  that  are  going 
to  buy. 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  an  intimation  that  they  know.  It  says  there  are 
signs. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  your  own  feeling  about 
the  matter.     Did  you  believe  at  that  time  that  there  were  then  signs  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  That  somebody  knew  who  was  going  to  buy  the 
ships  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Undoubtedly  I  believed  there  were  signs,  else  I  would 
not  have  said  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  desire,  then,  to  convey  to  your  readers 
the  idea  that  you  believed  that  anybody  knew  at  that  time,  Decern* 
ber  18,  who  would  eventually  be  the  purchaser  of  those  ships? 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  a  belief 
at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  invite  your  attention  to  an  editorial  on 
the  same  subject  appearing  in  the  issue  of  January  20,  as  follows: 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  by  the  great  sum  of  $131,863,077  surpasses  every 
previous  December  and  has  been  equalled  only  in  a  single  month  in  the  Nation  s 
History.  The  fact  is  that  only  one  considerable  class  of  exports  might  have  been 
increased  by  shipment  in  Government  boats.  A  Government  line  might  have  car- 
ried contraband  in  ships  acquired  from  belligerents  more  freely  than  privately  owned 
shipping.  Bu  t  that  way  of  making  trouble  will  hardly  be  proposed  as  a  reason  for 
proceeding  with  the  Government  line. 

That  much  by  way  of  introduction.    Then  follows  this: 

Those  who  have  our  moral  approval  of  their  contentions  are  in  control  of  the  seas 
and  can  get  all  the  contraband  they  need. 

Who  was  the  author  of  that  editorial? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  same  writer,  I  think.  It  passed  under  my  super* 
vision  and  commendation,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  meant  by  the  expression  "Those  who 
have  our  moral  approval"? 

Mr.  Miller.  Tne  allies. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  pronoun  "our"  refers  to  whom? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  American  people. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  intended  as  a  declaration  that  the  cause 
of  the  allies  has  the  general  moral  approval  of  the  American  people  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  often  said  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  position  which  the  Times  has  taken  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Repeatedly.  — 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Times  any  business  connections  of  any 
character  in  England  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  None  whatever,  except  that  we  maintain  an  office 
there  and  have  our  own  employee  there — our  own  correspondent. 
There  is  no  business  connection  with  anybody  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ochs  appears  to  be  the  largest  stockholder  of 
the  New  York  Times,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Van  Anda. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether  he  has  any  financial 
support  of  any  kind  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  can  tell  you  that  he  has  none.  So  far  as  one  man 
who  is  in  daily  association  with  another,  in  confidential  relations  with 
him,  knows  nis  business  affairs,  I  can  tell  you  positively  that  he 
has  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  because  I  was  informed  that  that  was  the 
•case. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  has  none  whatever.  I  suppose  I  know  the  rumor 
to  which  you  allude.     It  is  absolutely  false. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rumor? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  one  that  has  been  circulated  by  persons  who  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  our  course,  that  the  London  Times  has  some 
relation  with  us.     It  has  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  dispatch  from  Copen- 
hagen under  date  of  September  7,  and  to  the  heading  ''Norway  to 
sell  ships.  Anxious  for  America  to  get  her  old  ones  and  to  build  a 
new  fleet."     I  notice  that  the  dispatch  in  the  body  of  it  says: 

The  nation  is  obsessed  by  the  gambling  spirit,  but  it  is  gambling  in  old  and  new 
merchant  ships,  not  cargoes. 

It  would  seem  as  if  she  was  anxious  to  sell  almost  any  kind  of  ships 
that  could  be  sold? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  expression  there  is  of  the  person  who  was  talkin 
to  the  correspondent  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  apparently  not.  I  will  show  the  dispatch  to 
you.  Apparently  it  is  the  language  of  the  correspondent,  not  of  the 
individual  interviewed. 

Mr.  Miller  (after  again  examining^  article).  The  allusion  there  is 
to  Norway? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  4lThe  nation"  means  Norway? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  certainly.  I  thought  that  the  idea  to  be 
conveyed  was  that  the  people  of  Norway  were  figuring  on  selling 
any  kind  of  ships  they  could  sell  at  a  good  price  to  the  United  States; 
not  only  their  old  ships,  but  new  sliips  as  well? 

Mr.  Miller.  "Anyone  with  a  ship  to  sell"  would  include  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new.  A  merchant  fleet  in  being  would  be  largely  com- 
posed of  old  ships. 

The  Chairman.  When  Mr.  Van  Anda  was  here  the  other  day  I 
called  his  attention  to  an  article  appearing  in  the  Times  of  February  5. 
1915,  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  here  in  the  City  of  Washington.  Do  you  have  anything 
to  do  with  supervising  the  headings? 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  article  of 
which  I  speak? 

Mr.  Miller.  Only  as  I  read  the  report  of  Mr.  Van  Anda's  testimony. 
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The  Chairman.  I  invite  your  attention  to  this.    The  heading  says : 

Order  referendum  on  ship  purchase.  Chamber  of  commerce  delegates  vote,  163  to 
9Q,  against  administration  bill. 

Now  I  read  from  the  body  of  the  editorial  as  follows: 

After  hearing  extended  argument  in  favor  of  the  ship-purchase  bill  by  Secretary 
McAdoo  and  against  it  by  Senator  Burton  of  Ohio,  and  after  a  twirhour  tlebale  on  two 
reports  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  to-day  failed  to  go  on  record  for  or  against  Government  owner- 
ship of  merchant  vessels. 

Mr.  Miller  (reading) : 

A  motion  to  adopt  the  minority  report  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority,  and  on  a 
motion  to  approve  the  majority's  recommendations  163  delegates  voted  for  and  90 
against. 

Six  members  of  the  committee,  including  the  chairman,  W.  H.  Douglas,  submitted  a 
majority  report  condemning  the  ship  purchase  measure. 

I  suppose  that  was  the  basis  of  that  headline. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  language 
to  which  I  called  your  attention,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  language  of  the  first  paragraph  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  there  is  the  fact  stated  below. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  'Tailed  to  go  on  record"  is  possibly — I  need  not 
undertake  to  explain  the  dispatch.  I  had  no  tiling  to  do  with  its 
preparation  or  insertion,  but  there  is  the  plain  fact  that  they  did 
condemn  the  ship  purchase  bill.  Senator  Root  said  in  the  Senate 
they  condemned  it  by  a  vote  of  163  to  90. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  fact  is  that  the  vote  was  upon 
the  motion  to  take  it  up  at  that  timfe.  If  they  condemned  it,  of 
course  they  would  not  take  it  up  for  action. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  took  it  afterwards  by  referendum.  The  Times 
errs,  then,  in  the  very  excellent  company  of  Senator  Root  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  have  a  very  indistinct  recollection  about 
it,  but  I  want  to  inquire  whether  or  not  this  is  the  fact:  Before  the 
matter  was  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  it  must  have  received  a  two-thirds  vote.  This  failed  to 
to  receive  a  two-thirds  vote,  but  it  did  receive  a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  favor  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  No;  against. 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  that  point — but  I  should  say,  from  reading  the 
dispatch,  plainly  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  would  be  that  the 
chamber  had  condemned  the  project. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  in  this 
inquiry.  We  will  determine  later  what  the  fact  about  that  is,  as  to 
whether  the  report  is  accurate.  For  the  present,  I  was  simply  invit- 
ing your  attention  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  the 
heading  and  the  language  of  the  first  paragraph  oi  the  report. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  the  suggestion  be  ttiat  it  was  in  perversion  of  the 
facts  in  the  headline,  I  can  assure  you  that  that  was  not  true.  There 
was  no  intention  to  do  that.  The  intention  was  to  convey  a  true 
picture  of  the  impression  that  the  dispatch  gave. 
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The  Chairman.  I  refer  now  to  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  issue 
of  the  Times  of  February  5,  from  which  I  read  as  follows: 

When  conditions  are  normally  competitive  American  boats  can  not  live  upon  the 
seas.  a  But  when  the  rates  are  such  that  anything  afloat  can  make  profits,  then  even 
American  shipping  can  fly  the  flag  under  the  handicap  of  our  laws. 

Is  it  your  understanding  that  at  the  time  that  was  written,  under 
the  rates  prevailing,  anything  afloat  could  make  profits  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  rates  were  higher.  I  should  say  any  ship 
properly  conducted,  could  have  made  a  profit  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Even  under  the  handicap  of  our  laws  as  they 
existed  at  that  time  ?    \ 

a  Mr.  Miller.  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  am  not  an  experienced  ship- 
ping man. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  is  the  statement  of  the  editorial. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  was  the  inference,  and  that  was  supposed  to  be 
the  position  at  that  time,  because  the  rates  were  higher. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  particular  handicap  of  our  laws  to 
which  you  there  refer  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  navigation  laws  in  general;  and  for  one  thing, 
the  much  higher  wages  that  are  paid  to  American  seamen. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  regulated  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  about  the  laws. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  laws  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  been  a  general  contention  for  many  years  that 
our  navigation  laws  have  been  an  impediment  and  a  detriment  to 
the  building  of  American  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  you  know  we  have  removed  all  those  we 
could  think  of. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  taking  the  registry  from  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  The  complaint  was  made  that  foreign- 
built  ships  could  not  obtain  registry  under  the  American  laws,  and 
we  removed  that  difficulty.  The  complaint  was  made  that  it  became 
necessary  to  man  the  ships  with  American  officers  exclusively,  and 
we  removed  that.  Now,  what  specific  handicap  of  our  laws  waa 
there  upon  American  shipping  upon  the  5th  of  February  last? 

Mr.  Miller.  No  specific  impost  or  burden,  but  the  general  con- 
ditions. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  now,  Mr.  Miller,  this  is  a  complaint  you 
made  against  our  laws  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  against  general  conditions.  What  I  should 
like  to  know  is  what  specific  provision  of  the  law  was  left  that  handi- 
capped our  commerce  and  snipping,  and  which  you  think  ought  to 
be  removed  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  of  nothing  at  the  present  moment,  only  the 
general  conditions  under  our  laws.  It  is  more  expensive  to  build  and 
man  and  operate  our  ships.    #  * 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  why  I  interrogate  you  about  this. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  why  I  interrogate  you  about  this.  A 
great  deal  of  the  opposition  to  the  ship  purchase  bill  is  that  we  are 
told  we  can  not  operate  ships  under  our  laws.    We  are  told  that 
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we  can  not  develop  our  merchant  marine  under  private  ownership. 
We  are  told  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  plan  will  work  be- 
cause of  the  handicaps  of  our  laws.  I  am  anxious  to  learn,  if  I  can, 
what  those  handicaps  are,  that  if  possible  they  may  be  removed. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  evidence  of  their  existence  is  in  the  fact  that  so 
few  American  merchant  ships  have  been  sailing  the  seas. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  due  to  evils  in  our  laws  1 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  wholly. 

The  Chairman.  No? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  is  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  American 
capital  can  be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  shipping. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that,  perhaps,  we  could  not  remove  very 
well. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  could  not  remedy  that  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  those  who  are  better  informed  than  the 
Members  of  Congress  about  the  matter  could  tell  us  what  further  we 
could  do,  it  would  probably  be  helpful,  at  least  in  the  way  of  changing 
the  law.     We  can  do  something  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  there  may  have  been  a  thought  in  mind  as  to 
a  bill  then  pending,  not  yet  enacted — what  is  called  the  La  Follette 
bill. 

The  Chairman.  Scarcely,  because  you  were  referring  to  the  condi- 
tions that  then  existed. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  conditions  which  then  existed  were  either  laws 
upon  the  statute  books  or  those  which  were  in  process  of  enactment. 

Senator  Sutherland.  May  I  ask  a  question  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 
a  Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  every  other  con* 
siderable  maritime  power  except  our  own  has  by  some  affirmative 
legislation  encouraged  shipping  t 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  we  have  neglected  to  do.  My  question 
is  whether  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the  editorial  writer. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  of  the  same  thing,  that  possibly  it  was 
because  we  did  not  have  some  laws  that  in  your  judgment  we 
ought 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  we  have  always  been  opposed  to  subsidies. 
If  the  committee  will  permit  me,  there,  I  would  say  we  have  felt  that 
in'  passing  the  law  permitting  foreign  ships  to  register  with  us  and  be 
operated  under  our  flag,  and  in  enacting  the  ship  purchase  bill,  the 
Government  would  be  inconsistent.  It  is  inviting  with  one  hand  and 
slaying  with  the  other.  They  are  not  logical  parts  of  administration 
policy,  to  invite  private  capital  to  enter  into  the  shipping  business 
and  then  set  up  a  Government  competition  against  it,  and  we  have 
felt  that  the  inevitable  result  of  that  would  be  that  when  you  have 
taken  away  the  profits  from  private  ships,  they  would  come  to  you  for 
subsidies,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  resist  their  appeal. 
Logically,  you  would  have  to  give  it.  Having  taken  away  their 
opportunity  you  would  have  to  give  them  another  out  of  the  public 
Treasury.    That  is  one  reason  why  we  have  opposed  the  shipping  bill. 

The  Chairman.  However  persuasive  that  might  be,  it  appeals  to 
me  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  line  of  argument. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Perhaps  so,  if  you  believe  in  subsidies,  which  we  do 
»ot  happen  to.  Would  you  be  patient  with  me  if  I  should  give  you  a 
general  explanation  of  the  tone  we  adopted  toward  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Mr. 
Miller. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  policy  we  adopted  toward  that  measure  is  one 
that  the  Times  has  consistently  pursued  for  certainly  more  than  25 
years,  and  I  suppose  for  30  years.  # 

Every  newspaper  that  enjoys  continuity  of  existence  and  manage- 
ment has  a  certain  body  of  principles.  They  are  called  the  policy  of 
the  paper.  Those  are  the  principles  and  beliefs  that  guide  its  ex- 
pressions of  opinion.  The  men  who  express  those  opinions  are  the 
editorial  writers.    The  managers  and  trie  editorial  writers  are  the 

;ersons  responsible  for  the  expression  of  opinion.  Thejr  are  men. 
'hey  wear  neither  halos  nor  horns.  They  iorm  their  opinions  just 
as  other  men  form  their  opinions,  by  observation  and  reflection — 
information.  When  it  comes  to  a  specific  public  measure  they  ex- 
press, in  their  own  opinions  which  they  write,  the  opinions  of  the 
paper.  The  opinions  and  policy  of  one  paper  differ  from  those  of 
another.  Some  are  for  high  tariff  and  some  are  for  low  tariff.  Some 
tapers  are  radical  and  some  are  conservative.  But  each  paper  has  a 
>dy  of  principles  that  guides  its  utterances,  and  the  men  who 
write  those  opinions  believe  them.  Nobody  in  the  Times  office  is 
ever  asked  to  write  what  he  does  not  believe. 

In  the  case  of  the  shipping  bill,  when  that  came  up  it  was  studied 
and  information  was  obtained,  and  then  from  the  belief  that  the 
Times  has  long  maintained,  it  replied  to  it.  I  should  say  for  thirty 
years,  certainly  ever  since  the  matter  came  up  for  public  discussion, 
the  Times  has  opposed  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  in- 
dustries and  enterprises.  It  has  opposed  them  because  it  believes 
that  the  Government  is  a  poor  manager;  that  the  management  is 
expensive  because  the  Government  does  not  operate  under  the  re- 
straints of  a  balance  sheet  as  private  enterprises  must.  It  is  very 
eostly,  and  the  Times  does  not  believe  and  has  never  believed  that  it 
is  right  to  take  the  money  of  the  whole  people  to  provide  advantages 
for  some  of  the  people.  It  believes  Government  ownership,  Govern- 
ment operation,  to  De  inefficient.  There  are  abundant  evidences  of 
that. 

Moreover,  the  Times  believes  that  it  is  not  right  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  set  up,  with  its  immense,  boundless  resources,  competition 
with  private  capital,  private  brains  and  energy,  in  concerns  where 
private  enterprise  has  shown  itself  to  be  efficient. 
.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  shipping  bill  led 
inevitably  to  subsidies,  and  entire  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  seemed  to  us  that  it  was  an  improper  venture 
lor  the  Government,  and  we  opposed  it,  not  from  anything  we  heard 
as  to  who  was  opposing  or  who  supporting  this  bill,  but  in  pursuance 
ef  what  practically  to  me  has  been  a  lifelong  policy,  a  lifelong  belief, 
that  it  involves  an  enterprise  in  State  socialism,  to  which  we  have 
always  been  opposed.  So  far  as  anything  in  this  bill  was  concerned, 
nobody  in  the  Times  office  ever  talked  to  anybody  outside  of  the 
office  on  the  subject  until  I  came  down  here  or  until  Mr.  Van  Anda 
came  here.    It  was  the  application  of  the  general  policy  that  the 
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Times  has  persistently  pursued  ever  since  I  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  Times  had  pursued  such  a 
policy  that  everybody  connected  with  it  knew  in  advance  that  in 
view  of  the  general  policy  of  the  paper  it  would  not  be  able  to  support 
this  particular  measure  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Anybody  could  have  foretold  that  who  knew  the 
history  of  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  really  this  was  only  an  incident  of  the 
general  antagonism  of  the  Times  to  public  ownership  generally  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  what  attitude  the  Times  took  on 
the  bill  to  construct  Government  railroads  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  opposed  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  inquire  about  another  editorial,  Mr. 
Miller,  appearing  in  the  Times  under  date  of  December  3,  from  which 
I  read  as  follows: 


It  is  necessary  to  believe  either  that  he 

Meaning  the  President 

has  other  sources  of  information  than  those  with  which  he  can  not  afford  to  cooperate, 
or  that  he  is  proceeding  as  a  volunteer  in  the  public  service.  Volunteers  of  unas'  ed 
service  pet  scant  than]  s.  1  he  sort  of  service  the  people  appreciate  is  response  to 
their  appeals,  and  the  appeals  worthy  of  consideration  are  all  to  the  contrary  of  the 
President's  proposal.  >  or  example,  the  greatest  foreipi  shippers  are  the  trusts  who 
are  defendants  in  prosecutions  permitted  by  the  ~  resident,  He  allows  his  oh  cials 
to  proceed  airainst  these  great  shippers  often  furnishing  their  own  shipping,  even  after 
iha  courts  have  given  them  a  clean  bill  of  mercantile  good  conduct. 

What  were  the  shippers  there  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  district  court  in  New  York  a  clean  bill  of 
mercantile  good  conduct  had  been  given  to  the  North  Atlantic  Con- 
ference, to  what  is  called  the  Brazilian  Conference,  and  the  Far 
Eastern  Conference.  The  allusion  was  to  those  combinations  spe- 
cifically. As  a  connotation  there,  I  should  mention  also  the  Har- 
vester Co.,  which  had  a  clean  bill  of  health  in  the  Missouri 
courts,  the  court  saying  that  although  the  operations  of  the  company 
had  been  beneficial  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  yet  under  ihe  law  it 
would  have  to  be  ousted;  and  possibly  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  the  criticism  here 
voiced  had  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Government  in  the  Har- 
vester trust  case  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  With  others.     I  do  not  see — is  that  a  criticism? 

The  Chairman.  I  should  so  deem  it.  You  used  the  word  **  per- 
mitted."    You  said: 

For  example,  the  greatest  foreign  shippers  are  the  trusts  who  are  defendants  in 
prosecutions  permitted  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  the  policy  of  the  Times 
in  regard  to  trusts  is?     Is  that  the  point?     I  beg  pardon,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  in  a  way  relates  to  that,  but  i  wanted  to  get  the 
facts,  first,  Mr.  Miller;  simply  to  find  out  what  the  specific  instances 
were  upon  which  this  was  based? 

Mr.  Miller.  First,  the  decisions  of  the  district  court,  Judge 
Lacombe  and  others,  in  the  shipping  case. 
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The  Chairman.  In  the  shipping  case  ?  Just  a  moment,  before  you 
pass  that. 

Mr.  Miller  (continuing).  We  believe  that  all  trusts  should  be 
prosecuted  for  wrongful  acts;  but  a  combination  that  has  built  up  a 
great  deal  of  trade — a  great  foreign  trade — and  has  been  guilty  ofno 
acts  that  are  contrary  to  good  merchant  practice,  we  do  not  believe 
should  be  worried  very  much  with  prosecution  of  their  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  at  this. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  first  to  the  cases  against  the  shipping 
combinations.  In  the  case  of  two  of  those,  Judge  Lacombe  dismissed 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  what  further  transpired  in  that  matter?  An 
appeal  was  taken?  I  am  not  sure  whether  an  appeal  was  taken  or 
not.  I  think  notice  was  riven  that  the  Attorney  General  might 
decide  to  take  an  appeal.     I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  those  cases  was  against  the  general  Atlantic 
combination  affecting  steerage  passengers? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Lacombe  held  in  the  first  place  that  the 
conference  or  combination  had  been  dissolved  in  consequence  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  Miller.  Dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  second  place  that  the  agreement 
entered  into  was  a  legal  one,  and  therefore  not  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  substantially,  I  say,  as  I  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  suit  was  instituted  under  the  former  admin- 
istration, was  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Wickersham  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wickersham  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a 
very  able  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  his  reputation  in  the  country,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  continued  by  Mr.  McReynolds,  who  is  now 
one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  when  he  was  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  reached  its  final  decision  under  the  present 
Attorney  General  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  decision  was  in  October,  as  I  recall  it,  was  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  MilIer.  I  am  not  certain.  My  recollection  is  that  Judge 
Lacombe's  decision  was  in  October. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  more  recent.  It  was  called  to  my 
attention  only  recently. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  impossible  it  was  later. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  so  far  as  that  matter  is  concerned,  the 
criticism,  if  so  it  may  be  denominated,  was  because  under  those  cir- 
cumstances the  Government  concluded  that  they  ought  to  take  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  district  judge  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  implied  in  the  comment. 
The  comment  bears  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  suit,  as  you  read  the 
sentence,  it  seems  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  as  follows: 

The  sort  of  service  the  people  appreciate  is  response  to  their  appeals,  and  the  ap- 
peals worthy  of  consideration  are  all  to  the  contrary  of  the  President's  proposal.  For 
example,  the  greatest  foreign  shippers  are  the  trusts  who  are  defendants  in  prosecutions 
permitted  by  the  President. 

He  allows  his  officials  to  proceed  against  these  great  shippers  often  furnishing  their 
own  shipping,  even  after  the  courts  have  given  them  a  clean  bill  of  mercantile  good 
conduct.  Argument  in  such  a  case  is  now  proceeding,  and  an  appeal  has  recently 
been  taken  in  another  case. 

Mr  Miller.  Yes,  in  another  case. 

The  Chairman.  That  refers  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  refers  to  the  appeal,  evidently. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  so-called  Shipping  Trust  case  1 

Mr.  Miller.  Probably. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  not  understand  that  language  as  having 
any  significance  except  that  of  criticism,  could  we  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  suppose  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  language  voiced  your  disapproval  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  should  be  much  disposed  to  criticize  the  admin- 
istration for  pursuing  mercantile  concerns  after  they  had  received  a 
bill  of  good  health.         • 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  speak  about  that  afterwards ;  but  we  are 
speaking  now  not  about  mercantile  concerns,  but  about  the  Shipping 
Trust  case.  The  criticism  is  because  the  Government  took  an  appeal 
in  that  case? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  note,  however,  Mr.  Miller,  that  the 
language  used  can  not  possibly  apply  to  the  Shipping  Trust,  because 
it  refers,  for  example,  to  the  "greatest  foreign  snippers,"  not  ship- 
owners. The  shippers  are  the  people  who  provide  the  cargoes  that 
are  carried  in  the  ships. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  amend  your  interpretation 
of  the  statement,  it  is  inclusive;  it  includes  not  only  the  shipping 
trust,  but  it  includes  concerns  like  the  steel  corporation  ana  the 
harvester  corporation  in  the  intent  of  the  reference. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  that  it  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Times  that  the  administration  is  open  to  criticism  for  prosecution  of 
the  Harvester  Trust  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  we  do  not  see 
the  public  benefit  of  proceeding  against  corporations  that  have  done 
no  public  harm.  Wrongful  acts  of  trusts  and  combinations  should 
be  punished,  and  there  are  plenty  of  laws  for  their  punishment,  but 
mere  harrassment  because  of  size  is  not  the  policy  tnat  we  approve. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly;  but  again  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  not  language  that  generally  corporations  that  have 
not  done  any  wrong  should  not  be  prosecuted  and  that  when  they 
do  wrong  they  should  be  prosecuted  lor  that  wrong,  but  you  are  here 
referring  to  some  specific  cases. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  quite  impossible,  in  a  passing  allusion  of  that 
kind,  to  set  forth  in  detail  specifically  the  entire  policy  of  the  paper. 
That  allusion  was  one  that  would  be  well  understood  by  those  who 
read  it  constantly. 
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The  Chairman.  You  refer  specifically  to  the  harvester  and  steel 
trusts  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  so,  specifically. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  are  included  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  are  included  in  the  thought  of  the  writer.  Take 
the  Harvester  case,  for  example.  The  Harvester  Co.  got  a  clean  bill 
of  health  in  the  District  Court  in  Missouri. 

The  Chairman.  No;  in  Minnesota,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  court  in  Missouri,  according  to  my  recollection, 
said  that  they  were  unable  to  find  that  their  conduct  had  been 
oppressive  or  wrongful,  but  that  it  had  been  a  direct  benefit  to  the 
people. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  of  course  the  administration  is  not  responsible 
for  anything  that  might  have  been  said  or  done  by  the  courts  of 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Miller.  When  we  speak  of  the  courts,  there,  we  mean  the 
Federal  courts  and  courts  in  general,  not  specifically  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  of  the  harvester  trust  my  recollection 
is  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  the  judg- 
ment was  there  reversed. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  quite  likely. 

The  Chairman.  The  court  holding  that  it  was  a  combination  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  law. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  was  admitted.  I  think  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  admitted  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  Missouri 
State  law,  but  said  it  was  not  in  violation  of  what  I  called  a  moment 
ago  "good  merchant  practice." 

The  Chairman.  And  we  are  to  understand,  then,  that  the  Times 
condemns  the  prosecution  of  those  guilty  of  violation  of  the  law 
but  not  guilty  of  violatinggood  mercantile  practice ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no.  We  would  not  condemn  a  prosecution  for 
violation  of  the  law.  If  the  law  is  on  the  statute  books,  suit  must 
be  brought;  but  why  a  policy  of  that  kind  should  be  continued  after 
corporations  have  been  once  pronounced  guiltless  of  wrong  is  what 
we  do  not  understand  or  approve. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  The  Har- 
vester Trust  was  pronounced  guiltless  of  any  wrong,  but  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  circuit  court  01  appeals  which  said  that  it  was  guilty 
of  wrong,  and  I  understand  that  you  condemn  the  taking  of  an 
appeal  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  that  that  thought  was  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  of  that  sentence,  and  I  would  not  tnink  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  the  harvester  trust  could 
not  be  proceeded  against  to  final  conclusion. 

Mr.  Miller.  One  court — a  court  of  good  standing,  I  believe — had 

E renounced  it  guiltless  of  wrongdoing  and  given  it  a  clean  bill  of 
calth,  as  we  say. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  was  a  prosecution  under  the  State 
law? 

Mr.  Miller.  Under  the  State  law. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  I  may  be  wrong  about  it,  but  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  two  cases  had  no  reference  to  one  another,  and 
that  the  case  before  the  circuit  judges  was  an  original  case. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that.  The  point  is 
this.  The  prosecution  against  the  harvester  trust  was  brought  in 
the  State  of  Missouri.  The  harvester  company  was  adjudged  to  be  a 
combination  in  violation  of  the  law  of  that  State. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  law  of  that  State. 

The  Chairman.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  that 
State,  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  opinio* 
referred  to,  used  language  to  which  you  have  adverted,  but  held,  not- 
withstanding, that  the  harvester  company  was  guilty  of  violation  of 
the  law,  ana  entered  judgment  against  it.  Thereafter,  the  Govern* 
ment  of  the  United  States  instituted  suit  in  the  United  States  district 
court. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  was  another  proceeding. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  The  Government  instituted  that  suit  after 
that  declaration  to  which  you  have  referred  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State  of  Missouri.  The  complaint  you  make  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment, after  this  declaration  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, instituted  the  proceedings  against  the  harvester  trust. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  was  no  reference  to  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  in 
the  article. 

t  The  Chairman.  Then  let  us  cut  that  out,  let  113  dismiss  from  con- 
sideration the  harvester  trust.     It  had  not  a  thing  to  do  with  that, 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh.  it  had  something  to  do  with  that,  manifestly,  for 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Missouri  State  court,  if 
that  were  present  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  should  like  to  know  is,  what  you  are  com- 
plaining about.  You  are  complaining  about  the  President  also  be- 
cause the  President  permitted  prosecutions  to  be  carried  on.  I  think 
we  have  accurately  stated  the  situation.  This  was  a  prosecution 
instituted  and  carried  ultimately  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  the  declaration  to  which  you  referwas  made  in  the  opinion 
of  that  court,  and,  notwithstanding  the  statement,  a  judgment,  of 
ouster  was  made  against  it.  Thereafter,  or  contemporaneously  with 
it,  this  Government  prosecution  was  carried  on,  instituted  under  the 
Taft  administration,  coming  to  a  conclusion  during  the  present  ad- 
ministration 1 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  fault  that  you  complain  about  here) 

Mr.  Miller.  The  fault  is  the  general  policy,  the  wrong  policy,  that 
was  pursued  during  the  20  years  when  the  Sherman  act  was  miscon- 
strued and  misunderstood,  until  finally  it  was  set  right  in  the  Standard 
Oil  and  the  Tobacco  Co.  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  but  all  those  things  transpired  long  before 
Mr.  Wilson  came  into  office. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  refers  specifically  to  President  Wilson.  IX 
says: 

The  sort  of  service  the  people  appreciate  is  response  to  their  appeals,  and  the  appeals 
worthy  of  consideration  are  all  to  the  contrary  of  the  President's  proposal. 
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That  refers  to  the  President's  proposal  to  put  the  Government  into 
the  ship-owning  business  ? 
Mr.  Miller,  i  es. 
The  Chairman.  And  further: 

For  example,  the  greatest  foreign  shippers  are  the  trusts  who  are  defendants  in  prose- 
cutions permitted  by  the  President. 

That  refers  to  President  Wilson. 

Mr.  Miller.  "Permitted,"  because  he  would  have  power  to  with- 
draw them.  There  is  the  prosecution  against  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  which  is  now  in  progress,  I  believe.  The  diffi- 
culty there  is  that  a  corporation  like  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, which  has  built  up  our  foreign  trade  enormously  and  in- 
creased our  exports  of  steel  and  iron,  unless  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
can  be  proved  against  it,  has  not  been  a  public  evil  but  has  been  a 
public  benefit.  * 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  attitude  of  the  Times  on  that  subject) 

Mr.  Miller.  On  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  You  cite  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
case,  which  is  a  case  which  was  instituted,  like  this,  in  a  previous 
administration  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  complain  about  is  that  so  far  as  the 
Steel  Trust  case  is  concerned,  begun  under  the  Taft  administration, 
you  feel  President  Wilson  is  open  to  condemnation  in  respect  to  it, 
because  he  did  not  go  in  and  dismiss  that  suit  ? 

Mr.  Miller,  I  have  not  learned  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
present  administration  to  abandon  the  policies  of  the  preceding 
administration. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  feel  that  his  failure  to  do  that  is  a  legiti- 
mate argument  in  connection  with  his  policy  of  the  purchase  of 
fihips? 

Mr.  Miller.  This  is* pointing  out  an  inconsistency,  in  prosecuting 
the  biggest  shippers  while  at  the  same  time  providing  means  for  car- 
rying our  exports. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I  wish  to 
direct  your  attention.  In  the  editorial  to  which  I  first  called  your 
attention,  under  date  of  December  18,  is  to  be  found  the  following 
Statement: 

Would  the  Government  line  keep  its  accounts  in  the  manner  required  of  com- 
petitors? Or  would  it  dare  to  disc  lose  its  losses,  without  compelling  them  to  be  dug 
Out  of  scattered  and  complicated  accornts,  in  the  shameless  manner  of  the  Post 
Office,  which  dares  to  claim  a  surplus,  although  it  is  not  paying  the  railways  for  the 
Work  they  do? 

Is  it  the  view  of  the  Times  that  the  railways  do  not  get  enough  for 
carrying  the  mail  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is — the  mail  and  the  parcels  post. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  taken  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Since  the  railroads  began  to  make  a  prodigious  fuss 
about  the  extra  burden  imposed  upon  them  by  the  parcels  post 
without  increased  compensation  commensurate  with  the  service 
rendered. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Times  made  any  inquiry  to  ascertain 
how  the  amounts  paid  by  the  Government  for  carrying  the  mails, 
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and  the  parcels  post  under  the  parcels-post  law,  compare  with  the 
amounts  which  tne  railways  obtain  from  the  express  companies  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  observed  the  discussion  as  it  has  proceeded, 
with  the  facts  brought  out. . 

The  Chairman.  Which  did  the  Times  learn  pays  the  most,  the 
Government  for  carrying  the  parcels  post,  or  the  express  companies! 
In  other  words,  for  which  do  the  railroads  carry  parcels  the  most 
cheaply,  for  the  Government  or  for  the  express  companies) 

Mr.  miller.  The  general  charge  for  carrying  parcels  by.  post  is 
cheaper  than  that  bv  the  express  companies.  What  the  railroads 
get  is  a  matter  of  their  private  bookkeeping,  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar.  I  do  not  know  what  they  get  for  express  packages.  I 
know  they  complain  very  seriously  of  being  underpaid  for  the  postal 
service,  and  they  seem  to  have  made  out  a  good  case. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  test,  would  it 
not  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  fair  test  to  find  out  how  much  the  railroad 
companies  carry  similar  material  for  for  the  express  companies? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  be  unable  to  say  unless  I  knew  all  of  the 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  undertaken  to  say  here  that  the 
railroads  do  not  get  enough,  and  that  the  conduct  01  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  that  connection  is  shameless. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  say  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  railroads  have  made 
out  a  very  good  case  of  underpayment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  that  matter  being  the  subject  of 
earnest  consideration  bv  what  is  known  as  the  Bourne  commission  I 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  it  nas  been  considered. 

The  Chairman.  They  threshed  the  matter  over  pretty  carefully, 
did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  how  dilligently  it  was  examined. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  that  Senator  Jonathan  Bourne  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  has  expressed  the  opinion  very  decidedly  that  the 
railroads  are  underpaid. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  that  he  did ) 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  lis  commission  in  the  report  that  he  drafted 
recommended,  did  it  not,  the  substitution  of  the  space  method  of 
computation  in  lieu  of  the  weight  method  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  -I  do  not  recall  that.  My  recollection  is  of  what 
Senator  Bourne  told  me  in  conversation.  I  'have  a  rather  distinct 
recollection  that  he  said  that  there  should  be  a  revision  of  those 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  have  to  get  the  report  to  refresh  your 
recollection. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  has  been 
quite  a  heated  controversy,  during  the  past  session  of  Congress,  on 
the  question  of  the  substitution  of  the  space  method  for  the  weight 
method  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  attitude  the  railroads  have 
taken  with  respect  to  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recall. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  were  here  fighting 
that  change? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  not  know  that  they  were  insisting 
that  their  present  revenues  would  be  very  seriously  cut  by  the  sub- 
stitution f 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  not  know  that  Senator  Bourne's 
commission  recommended  that  substitution  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recall  that  specific  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  The  department  has  recommended  it.  You  know 
that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Post  Office  Department? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recollect.  My  recollection  of  that  matter  is 
not  good,  I  not  having  given  detailed  attention  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  recall,  do  you  not,  that  it  was  advanced  and 
recommended  by  Mr.  Hitchcock  when  he  was  Postmaster  General  f 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  concurred  in  by  the  present  administration  f 

Mr.  Miller.  That  I  do  not  recall. 

The  Chairman.  And  indorsed  by  the  Bourne  commission? 

Mr.  Miller.  Ye3. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  venture  to  say  that  even  under  the 
presont  system  the  railroads  are  underpaid  for  the  mail  they  carry, 
and  that  the  Post  Office  Department  is  guilty  of  shameless  conduct 
in  connection  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know  that  the  railroads  are  still  complaining  of 
being  underpaid. 

The  Chairman.  The  mere  fact  that  the  railroads  complain  does 
not  make  any  difference  with  the  Times,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  except  that  they  made  out  a  pretty  good  case. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  few  figures.  I  have 
before  me  some  figures  that  were  compiled  from  the  testimony  before 
the  Bourne  commission.  It  appears  that  the  express  rate  from  New 
York  City  to  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  upon  matter  that  would  go  by 
parcels  post  is  $6.80. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  express  rate  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  it  is  assumed  that  half  of  that  goes  to  the 
railroad  company  and  half  to  the  express  company.  The  railroad 
company  would  then  upon  that  basis  get  S3.40  a  hundred  for  carry- 
ing express  from  New  York  to  Albuquerque.  Do  you  know  how 
much  the  Government  has  to  pay  for  carrying  100  pounds  that  same 
distance  under  the  parcels  post  law! 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not.    I  never  have  sent  anything  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  pays  $6,471. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Government  pays  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  pays  the  railroad  company,  for 
carrying  100  pounds  of  parcels  post  from  New  York  to  Albuquerque, 
$6,471. 

Let  us  take  Amarillo,  Tex.  The  express  rate  on  100  pounds  from 
New  York  City  to  Amarillo,  Tex.,  is  $5.55,  of  which  presumably  the 
express  company  pays  to  the  railroad  $2,775.  The  Government  pays 
$6,488  for  the  same  service. 
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Take  Bangor,  Me.  The  express  rate  on  100  pounds  is  $1.70,  of 
which  presumably  the  express  company  pays  to  the  railroad  company 
$0.85.  The  Unitod  States  Government  pays,  for  carrying  identically 
the  same  stuff,  $1,329. 

Mr.  Miller.  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  I  should  think  that 
those  cases  of  long  haul  would  be  unimportant  in  comparison  with 
the  much  greater  bulk  of  the  short  haul  business,  about  which,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  complaints  of  the  railroads  are  specifically  made. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  consider  from  New  York  City  to 
Bangor,  Me.,  a  long  haul? 
.   Mr.  Miller.  It  is  longer  than  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  comparison  would  be  fairly  with  the  first 
class  letter  transportation,  whicn  of  course  is  very  much  heavier. 

The  Cjlairman.  Let  us  take  Billings.  Mont.  The  express  rate  is 
$7  per  100  pounds,  of  which  presumably  the  express  company  pays 
the  railroad  company  $3.50.  The  parcels  post  rate  is  $6.40.  Have 
you  undertaken  to  balance  up  whatever  disadvantage  accrues  to  the 
railroad  company  on  account  of  short  haul  transmission  with  the 
advantage  that  accrues  on  account  of  long  haul? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  never  figured  it  out;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  really  you  simply  adopted  the  report  of 
the  railroad  company  with  respect  to  the  matter  and  formed  your 
opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  formed  our  opinion  on  the  fact  that  we  thought 
the  railroad  companies  had  made  out  a  very  good  case  of  underpay- 
ment. That  is  what  I  told  you  a  moment  ago.  I  think  that  is  tne 
opinion  we  maintain. 

The  Ciiairman.  At  this  point  I  will  introduce  into  the  record  this 
schedule  from  which  I  have  been  reading,  furnished  to  me  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  simply  want  to  say  about  that  that  I  do 
not  object  to  anything  the  chairman  wants  to  nut  into  the  record, 
but  I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  see  that  that  or  trie  inquiry  as  to  rail- 
way mail  pay  has  the  slightest  thing  to  do  with  the  inquiry  with 
which  the  committee  is  charged. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  has  it  to  do  with  the  ship  purchase  bill  ?  That 
is  what  is  passing  through  my  own  mind. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it  in  the 
minds  of  some  people. 

The  schedule  referred  to  was  marked  "Miller  Exhibit  No.  2,"  and 
follows. 
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Miixbb  Exhibit  No.  2. 

Comparison  between  express  rate,  railroad  proportion  of  express  rate  at  SO  per  cent  thereof! 
and  matt  rate  per  100  pounds,  and  carload  freight  rates  between  New  York  City  and 
certain  points  and  between  Chicago  and  certain  points. 


(Now.— The  express  rates  are  those  actually  paid  by  National  Cloak  it  8uit  Co.  upon 

ehancuse  shipped  by  them.] 


packages  of 


From  New  York  City  to 
(town)— 

Express 
rate,  100 
pounds. 

Railroad 
propor- 
tion, 50 
percent. 

Mail 
rate,  100 
pounds. 

Freight 
rate  (car- 
load) 
per  100 
pounds. 

Class  of  shipments. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mez. . . 
Amanita.  Tex 

$6.80 
5.55 
1.70 
2.45 
5.10 
7.00 
3.45 
6.15 
2.85 
2.40 
2.00 
5.70 
7.10 
2.50 
4.45 
5.20 
3.05 
4.10 
3.35 
3.50 
2.80 
3.95 
3.90 
9.70 
3.50 
8.(15 
7.60 
4.65 
8.70 
1.50 
10.00 
*       2.10 

5.35 
2.60 
3.70 
10.25 
6.00 

3.05 
3.90 

9.00 
4.45 
2.15 
1.25 
9.55 

S3. 40 
2.775 
.85 
1.225 
2.55 
3.50 
1.725 
2.575 
1.425 
1.20 
1.00 
2.85 
3.55 
1.25 
2.225 
2.60 
1.525 
2.05 
1.675 
1.75 
1.40 
1.975 
1.95 
4.85 
1.75 
4.325 
3.80 
2.325 
4.35 
.75 
5.00 
1.05 

2.675 

1.30 

1.85 

5.125 

3.00 

1.525 
1.95 

4.50 
2.225 
1.075 
.625 
4.775 

16.471 
6.4<8 
1.329 
1.994 
0.892 
6.404 
3.375 
5.020 
3.283 
2. 580 
1.720 
6.944 
7.118 
2.959 
4.380 
5.133 
3.430 
4.483 
3.672 
3.802 
2.427 
4.054 
3.906 
9.065 
3.729 
7.723 
6.637 
4.984 

10.655 
1.190 
9.332 
1.571 

6,828 
2.976 
3.689 
8."  690 
5.955 

2.989 
6.620 

8.265 
4.559 
2.092 
1.069 
8.235 

12.31 

1.69 

.37 

.48 

1.65 

2.13 

.95 

1.46 

.76 

.53 

.41 

1.62 

1.71 

.58 

1.17 

1.65 

.57 

1.01 

.72 

.93 

.70 

.97 

1.10 

>1.40 

.93 

•1.75 

2.24 

1.58 

2.49 

.30 

>1.40 

.70 

1.83 

.61 

.79 

U.40 

1.69 

.59 
.95 

•1.75 
1.37 

Merchandise  and  catalogue  shplmcnt. 
Do. 

Bangor,  He 

Catalogue  shipment  only. 
Do. 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Beaumont.  Tex 

Merchandise  and  catalogue  shipment. 
Do. 

Billings,  Mont 

Birmingham,  Ala.* 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Chicago,  111. i 

Catalogue  shipment  only. 

Do. 
Merchandise  and  catalogue  shipment. 

Do. 

Columbus,  Ohio1 

Denver,  Colo.1 

Do. 
Do. 

£1  Paso,  Tex.1 

Do. 

£  vansville,  Ind 

Do. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Do. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.1 

Green  Bay,  Wis 

Do. 
Catalogue  shipment  only. 
Merchandise  and  catalogue  shipment. 

Do. 
Catalogue  shipment  only. 
Merchandise  and  catalogue  shipment. 

Do. 

Hattiesburg,  Miss 

Jacksonville,  Fla.1 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn.1 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Little  Rock,  Ark.1 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nampa,  Idaho 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Ogden,  Utah  i 

Do. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.1. . 
Phoenix,  Art* 

Do. 
Do. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.1 

Do. 

Portland,  Oreg1 

Catalogue  shipments  only. 
Merchandise    and    catalogue   ship- 
ments. 

Do. 

Da 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Rapid  City,  8.  Dak.*.... 
St.  Louis,  Mo.1 

St.  Paul,  Minn." 

Do. 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Catalogue  shipments  onlv. 
Merchandise    and    catalogue   ship- 
ments. 
Catalogue  shipments  onlv. 
Merchandise    and    catalogue   ship- 
ments. 
Do. 
Do. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Savannah,  Oa 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dax 

Wichita,  Kans 

Cincinnati.  Ohio1 

Merchandise  shipments  only. 
Do. 

Portland,  Me 

Reno 

Da 

1  Terminal  rural  post  office. 

i  Commodity  rate  on  "printed  matter"— not  third  class. 

[Express  rates  actually  paid  by  mail-order  houses  on  merchandise  shipments.] 


From  Chicago,  111.,  to— 


Aunista.  Me 

Sprinefleld.  Mass 
Srracuse,  N.  Y.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 


Express 
rate,  100 
pounds. 


$2.85 
2.45 
2.00 
1.70 


Railroad 
propor- 
tion. 50 

per  cent. 


SI.  425 

1.225 

1.00 

.85 


Mail 
rate.  100 
pounds. 


•3.  V* 

2.4* 

1.7 

1. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  the  financial 
interests  that  are  back  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  are 
about  the  same  that  are  back  of  the  principal  railroad  lines  of  this 
country.    That  is  the  idea  that  is  in  tne  mind  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  that  fact.  I  am  sure.  Mr.  Kalph 
Peters,  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Co.,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  exponents  of  the  demand  for  increased  compensation.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  interested  in  the  shipping  concern  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  it  on  another  basis.  Mail  usually 
goes  with  passenger  trains,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Customarily. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  endeavored  to  institute  any  comparison 
in  order  to  determine  for  yourself  about  what  revenue  the  railroad 
company  gets  out  of  carrying  the  mail  car,  as  compared  with  the 
revenue  it  gets  out  of  the  passenger  cars  in  the  same  train  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  They  are  both  unimportant  as  compared  with 
freight.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  should  not  know  how  to  apportion 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  think  that  would  be  a  fair  way  of 
instituting  a  comparison? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  railroad  practice  well  enough  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  know  that,  and  you  do  not  feel  that 
you  are  sufficiently  advised  about  the  matter  to  state  whether  that 
would  be  a  fair  basis  of  comparison  or  not,  how  do  you  venture  to 
say  that  the  Post  Office  Department  is  acting  shamelessly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  How  would  my  unfamiliarity  with  the  method  of 
keeping  an  account  as  against  a  single  train,  in  respect  to  its  makeup, 
invalidate  a  general  opinion  that  I  might  have  about  the  compensa- 
tion due  to  the  railroads  for  the  mail  service  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
but  I  suppose  it  is  not  my  function  to  ask  you  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  wanted  it  answered, 
bo  it  is  all  right.    At  any  rate,  you  are  not  advised  in  detail  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  I  have  given  my  attention  for  the  most  part 
to  other  matters,  and  I  am  not  advised  specifically  in  detail,  but  have 
only  the  general  opinion  that  has  been  formed  from  the  progress  of 
the  discussion  and  the  information  that  has  come  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  One  other  question.  Do  you  recall  a  statement 
appearing  in  most  of  the  newspapers  a  week  ago  saying  there  would  be 
no  ship,  leaving  New  York  for  English  ports  for  the  period  of  a  week? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  seen  such  a  publication. 

The  Chairman.  Something  that  had  not  occurred  for  30  years? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recall  that  it  was  30  years. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  long  time,  at  least.  I  observe  that  the  New 
York  Tribune  gave  it  a  rather  prominent  place,  with  prominent  head- 
lines, upon  the  first  page  of  the  paper,  which  I  show  you.  So  likewise 
did  the  New  York  Sun,  with  the  heading  "Ocean  travel  to  stop  a 
week;"  and  the  New  York  World;  and  the  New  York  American,  with 
heading  "  Shipping  to  Britain  cut  off  for  a  full  week."  The  incident 
was  calculated  to  impress  quite  forcibly  on  the  public  mind  the 
embarrassment  in  which  we  find  ourselves  by  reason  of  the  want  of 
shipping  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  impressed  upon  the  public  mind  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  war. 
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The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  mention  in  the  Times  of 
the  same  incident,  appearing  in  the  issue  of  March  6.  It  was  scarcely 
a  very  prominent  notice. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  not  say  either  that  it  was  very  prominent  in 
the  World  or  in  the  American.  However,  I  can  not  possibly  see  what 
relevancy  the  exigency  of  the  makeup  of  the  Times  has  to  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration  here.  There  are  many  accidents,  material 
and  mechanical,  aside  from  having  a  gnarled  and  a  crooked  soul, 
which  might  possibly  account  for  that  story  havingbeen  published 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  instead  of  at  the  top.  What  I  want  to 
convey  is  that  there  is  no  possible  implication  there  that  we  intended 
to  use  that  method  of  printing  that  item  as  an  argument  against  the 
ship  purchase  bill,  or  otherwise,  or  that  we  wanted  to  minimize  its 
importance. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  to  minimize  the  embarrassment  to  shippers  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  could  not  do  that.    It  was  well  known. 

The  Chairman.  The  position  you  gave  it  in  the  paper  was  not  par- 
ticularly calculated  to  invite  attention  to  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  was,  decidedly.  It  is  on  the  first  page  of 
the  paper,  and  we  assume  that  everything  in  the  paper  is  read. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  introduced  in  evidence  and  marked 
41  Miller  Exhibit  No.  3."  The  American  account  will  go  in  as  "  Miller 
Exhibit  No.  4,"  the  Tribune  account  as  " Miller  Exhibit  No.  5,M  the 
World  account  as  " Miller  Exhibit  No.  6,"  and  the  Sun  account  as 
"Miller  Exhibit  No.  7." 

(The  exhibits  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Miller  Exhibit  No.  3. 
[New  York  Times.] 

MAILS   TO    ENGLAND    STOPPED — BRITISH    STRIKES    TIE    UP    NEW   TORE,    BOSTON,    AND 

PHILADELPHIA  SERVICE. 

Owing  to  the  detention  of  the  Atlantic  liners  by  strikes  on  the  other  side,  there  will 
be  no  mail  for  England  next  week,  either  from  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia. 
The  only  opportunity  to  send  letters  to  Great  Britun  will  be  by  the  steamship  North- 
land, which  will  lewe  Portland,  Me.,  next  Saturday  for  Liverpool,  and  will  call  at 
Halifax  on  Sunday,  March  14. 

Letters  nrriled  at  the  general  post  office  up  to  5  p.  m.  Friday,  March  12,  marked  for 
this  steamship,  will  be  in  time  to  catch  her  at  Portland  on  Saturday. 

Miller  Exhibit  No.  4. 
[New  York  American.] 

SHIPPING  TO  BRITAIN  CUT  OFF  FOR  A  FULL  WEEK — COMPLETE  PARALT8IB  OF  TRAFFIC 
FROM  U.  8.  FOR  FIRST  TIME  SINCE  WAR  OF  1«12 — MERCHANTS  AND  POSTAL  AUTHOR- 
ITIES STAGGERED — WAREHOUSES  BULGE  WITH  FREIGHT,  BUT  NOT  A  SHIP  IN  ANT 
AMERICAN  PORT  TO  HANDLE  IT — GOVERNMENT  NEGOTIATING   FOR  CHARTERS. 

For  tho  first  time  since  the  War  of  1312  the  United  States  will  be  cut  off  from  com- 
munication by  water  with  Greit  Britain  (hiring  this  coming  week.  If  the  two  coun- 
tries were  at  war  the  commen  ill  isolation  roi  Id  not  he  more  complete. 

No  American  ships  will  le?ve  any  American  port  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  more  than 
seven  dayB.  This  applies  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,. Savannah, 
Charleston,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston. 

The  unprecedented  conditions  are  due  to  cessation  of  sailings  from  Furope;  to  the 
diversion  of  the  few  American  ships  to  South  American  and  1  anania  trade  routes  to 
the  commandeering  of  British  linens  by  the  admiralty,  and  to  the  menace  of  Uerxuan 
submarines  in  the  war  zone. 
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American's  news  confirmed. 

The  complete  blockade  is  the  fullest  verification  of  the  exclusive  cablegrams  to  the 
New  *ork  American  which  told  of  the  stopping  of  sailings  from  Great  Britain  for  the 
United  States. 

1  he  American  liner  New  York  will  sail  for  T  iverpool  at  noon  to-day  with  the  mails — 
the  last  sailing  for  at  least  a  week.  At  nijrht  the  New  \ork  will  play  searchlights 
on  her  American  flag  and  on  her  name  painted  on  her  side. 

The  great  bankers  and  merchants,  all  the  big  firms  in  transocean  trade,  were  in  a 
furore  of  excitement  yesterday  to  make  this  last  mail  sldp  with  remittances,  checks, 
drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange. 

1  he  scene  as  the  hour  of  the  New  YorVs  sailing  nears  will  be  strangely  interesting. 
It.  will  be  like  setting  the  clock  back  for  80  years.  It  is  going  back  to  the  days  when 
sailings  were  two  weeks  apart. 

While  other  ships  are  scheduled  to  sail  for  British  ports  in  10  days  or  so,  it  is  clear 
to  the  business  community  that  they  might  not  sail  at  that  time. 

POST  office  is  staggered. 

The  post  office  authorities  are  staggered.  I  ast  night  they  were  endeavoring,  it  is 
said,  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Scandinavian- American  line  steamer  United 
States  to  sail  March  11  for  Copenhagen,  to  stop  at  a  British  port  A'ith  mails. 

In  the  last  four  weeks  all  vessels  bound  for  Copenhagen  nave  been  stopped  by 
British  cruisers  and  taken  into  Kirkwall,  Scotland,  where  the  mails  and  cargo  have 
been  searched. 

rior  to  this,  foreseeing  some  such  predicament,  the  Government  had  been  nego- 
tiating with  the  Ward  Line  for  one  of  its  American  steamships,  as  it  did  in  the  Vera 
Cruz  crisis. 

In  this  <  ruvis  the  struggling  of  the  American  merchant  marine  will  be  brought  home 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  as  never  before. 

SHOW8  EFFECT  OF  FILIBUSTERS. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  Senators  in  blocking  by  filibuster  the  bill  for  a 
Government-owned  merchant  marine  strikes  a  frightful  blow  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  State?  in  the  present  emergency. 

The  merchants  have  nowhere  to  turn  for  ships  to  carry  freight  to  Europe,  and  worse, 
mails,  express,  and  all  the  exchanges  of  commercial  paper  vill  be  nalted.  It  is 
paralysis. 

Every  wharf  and  warehouse  in  Manhattan,  South  Brooklyn,  New  Jersey,  and  Staten 
Island  is  crowded  *  ith  goods  waiting  transportation,  and  more  freight  is  constantly 
coming  from  the  West. 

Railroad  yards  are  filled  with  cars  waiting  to  be  unloaded.  The  effect  of  the 
blockade,  if  it  continues  many  days,  can  scarcely  be  comprehended  by  men  not  in 
the  shipping  business. 

ALL  BRITISH  SHITS  OFF. 

"There  will  be  no  British  steamships  sailing  from  the  port  of  New  York  for  the 
United  Kingdom  for  seven  days,"  said  an  official  of  a  great  British  steamship  line 
yesterday.  ''Our  vessels  have  been  commandeered  by  the  British  Admiralty  for 
use  as  transports.  Vessels  that  should  have  sailed  from  England  were  held  there  by 
the  Admiralty  and  owing  to  the  strike  of  the  coal  shovellers." 

A  Hie  statement  might  be  made  of  the  American  vessels.  The  Philadelphia  and 
St.  Louis  are  announced  to  sail  through  the  war  zone  for  America  on  konday  or  Tues- 
day   but  this  is  doubtful. 

Shipping  men  are  speculating  that  it  is  the  transportation  of  an  army  of  100.000  to 
the  Dardanelles  that  has  helped  to  stagnate  communication  with  Europe.  This 
to  many  of  them  seems  a  better  reason  than  the  reported  strike  of  coal  handlers,  which,, 
in  su  h  an  emergency,  might,  it  seems,  be  controlled  by  the  British  Government. 

There  were  sailiuRs  from  American  ports  to  Rotterdam,  to  Italian  and  Scandinavian 
ports,  and  to  Germany  during  the  coming  week.  The  blockade  applies  to  Great 
Britain,  but  there  are  also  no  sailing*  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  France  and  Russia. 

Mai!  from  England  bound  for  the  United  States  is  on  the  White  Star  liner  AraMc* 
one  of  the  smallest  passenger  boats  in  their  fleet.  The  Arabic  cairies  8,000  sacks  of 
mail,  the  largest  quantity  ever  carried  by  any  vessel. 
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The  accumulation  of  mail  for  this  country  in  England  is  an  indication  of  what  is 
to  be  expected  in  the  New  York  post  office  in  a  few  days,  in  case  no  outlet  is  found 
for  mail  bound  to  Europe. 

The  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia  were  to  have  carried  part  of  the  mail  the  Arabic  is 
loaded  with.  The  Philadelphia  was  to  have  left  Liverpool  last  Saturday  and  the 
St.  Louis  to-day.    The  Arabic  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  Wednesday. 

The  Orduna,  a  Cunard  liner,  is  to  sail  from  Liverpool  to-day  unless  her  sailing  ia 
canceled,  and  the  Lusitania  is  scheduled  to  leave  that  port  on  March  13. 

Miller  Exhibit  No.  5. 
[New  York  Tribune.] 

NO  LINERS  TO  ENGLAND  FOR  THE  NEXT  11  DAYS— DRAIN  ON  VE8SELS  BY  BRITISH 
ADMIRALTY  MEANS  NO  CRAFT  WILL  LEAVE  THIS  PORT  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN —LONGEST 
PAUSE  IN  35  YEARS. 

No  British  or  neutral  steamship  will  sail  from  this  port  for  Great  Britain,  exclusive 
of  to-day's  departures,  for  11  days.  According  to  veterans  in  the  steamship  business 
this  will  be  the  first  time  in  35  years  when  a  week  has  elapsed  without  a  vessel  sailing 
for  Fngland  direct.  Some  of  the  old  timers  declared  yesterday  that  next  week's 
deficiency  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  since  steam  vessels  began  a  regular  service 
between  this  city  and  Great  Britain. 

Strikes  in  the  port  of  I  iverpool  and  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  the  trans- 
Atlantic  lines  by  the  Admiralty  for  transports  have  been  responsible  for  the  sus- 
pension of  service. 

a  It  was  said  by  several  steamship  men  that  they  thought  the  Admiralty  had  used 
little  discretion'  in  its  selection  of  steamships,  and  had  drawn  too  heavily  on  the 
services  out  of  New  York.  With  the  tremendous  tonnage  lying  in  the  congested  ports 
of  T  ngland.  it  was  thought  the  Admiralty  might  have  spared  several  of  the  big  vessels 
it  has  selected  from  the  New  York  service.  ]  hiladelphia  and  Baltimore,  it  is  said, 
have  had  little  or  no  drain  made  upon  them  by  the  Admiralty,  the  great  brunt  being 
borne  by  this  city. 

The  first  departure  will  be  the  White  Star  I  iner  Arabic,  which  is  scheduled  to  leave 
for  I  iverpool  March  17.  She  was  to  have  departed  from  the  latter  port  1  ebroary  23, 
but  was  delayed  by  the  dock  strikers  until  Id  arch  3,  she  will  not  arrive  here  before 
Wednesday  or  Thursday.  She  has  8.264  bags  of  mail,  the  biggest  consignment  ever 
sent  westward  on  a  steamship,  and  also  is  bringing  over  575  passengers,  300  of  them 
being  saloon  travelers. 

Next  eastward  departure  will  be  made  March  18,  by  the  Amer'can  liner  Philadelphia, 
which  has  not  yet  left  Liverpool.  She  was  scheduled  to  start  westward  February  27, 
but  was  delayed  by  strikers.    This  ship  will  sail  from  Liverpool  March  8. 

On  Saturday,  March  20,  four  British  steamships  will  depart  for  British  ports.  They 
are  the  American  liner  St.  Louis;  the  Adriatic,  of  the  White  Star  Line;  the  luscania, 
of  the  Anchor  Line;  and  the  Ounarder  Orduna. 

The  Adriatic  will  get  away  from  Liverpool  to-day  and  arrive  March  14.  The  Orduna, 
out  of  Liverpool,  and  the  Tuscania,  from  Glasgow ,  are  expected  to  leave  their  respective 
ports  to-day. 

Only  six  steamships  carrying  mails  and  passengers  will  leave  here  for  Europe  next 
week,  but  none  carries  mail  for  Great  Britain. 

The  Fabre  liner  Roma,  to  start  on  Monday,  will  take  mail  only  for  Italy,  Marseille, 
and  the  Azores.  On  Tuesday  the  Italian  liner  Taormina  will  sail  for  Naples  with  mail 
for  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Roumania,  Turkey,  Switzerland,  and 
Greece. 

Mails  for  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Luxemburg  via  Rotterdam  will  be 
taken  out  on  the  same  day  by  the  Holland- America  liner  Ryndam.  The  United 
States,  the  Scandinavian- American  steamship,  will  sail  for  Copenhagen  on  Thursday 
with  mail  for  Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia. 
On  Saturday  the  Italian  steamship  Duca  degli  Abruzri  will  leave  for  Naples,  taking 
mails  for  the  same  countries  allotted  to  tne  Taormina.  Also  on  Saturday  the  French 
steamship  Niagara  will  take  via  Havre  mails  for  France,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  several  Asiatic  ports. 

It  was  learned'  yesterday  that  arrangements  had  beeu  made  with  the  Holland- 
America  Line  to  carry  passengers  and  mails  from  this  city  for  Great  Britain  on  the 
Steamships  Rotterdam  and  Nieuw  Amsterdam, 
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If  iller  Exhibit  No.  6. 
(New  York  World.) 

HO   SHIPS  WILL  DEPART  TOR  BRITAIN  IN   11   DAYS — FIRST  SITUATION  OF  KIND  Df  36 

YEARS — SHORTAGE  OF  VESSELS  THE  CAUSE. 

After  to-day's  departures  no  British  or  neutral  steamship  will  leave  New  York  for 
Great  Britain  for  11  days,  making  a  situation  almost  without  a  precedent. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  35  years,  steamship  men  say.  in  which  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  ocean  liners  going  to  Great  Britain,  or  since  the  date  when  steam  vessels,  with 
a  regular  schedule,  succeeded  the  old  sailing  clippers. 

Strikes  in  English  ports,  the  congestion  of  freight  in  the  Mersey  and  the  Thames, 
and  the  extraordinary  demands  made  by  the  Admiralty  upon  the  British  transatlantic 
lines  for  transports,  have  caused  the  situation.  The  brunt  of  the  shortage  has  fallen 
on  New  York. 

The  Arabic  is  the  first  British  steamer  listed  to  sail  from  New  York  for  England, 
and  she  will  not  sail  until  March  17. 

The  Arabic  was  held  up  at  Liverpool  by  the  dock  strikers  for  seven  days,  but  finally 
got  away  on  March  3  with  8.264  bags  of  mail,  the  biggest  consignment  ever  sent  west- 
ward. She  is  also  bringing  over  575  passengers,  300  in  the  saloon.  The  second  east- 
ward departure  will  be  the  Philadelphia,  on  March  18.    She  has  not  yet  left  Liverpool. 

To-day  the  Adriatic  will  sail  from  the  Mersey  and  should  reach  here  on  March  14. 
The  Ordiina  from  Liverpool  and  the  Tuscanta  from  the  Clyde  are  also  expected  to 
leave  for  New  York  to-day. 

There  are  six  sailings  next  week  for  the  Mediterranean,  France,  and  Ilolland.  The 
congestion  of  freight  and  shipping  in  Genoa,  in  Havre  and  in  the  Thames  and  the 
Mersey  is  said  to  be  great.  The  French  Line  is  diverting  its  'hips  from  Havre,  which 
is  clogged  with  British  transports,  to  Cherbourg  and  other  ports. 

Not  a  letter  has  been  received  in  this  port,  it  was  said  by  a  merchant  two  days  ago, 
from  Great  Britain  since  February  20. 

Conditions  In  this  port  are  also  becoming  congested.  Railroad  yards  are  filled  with 
cars  waiting  to  be  unloaded. 

The  only  opportunity  to  send  letters  to  Great  Britain  will  be  by  the  steamship 
Northland,  which  will  leave  Portland,  Me.,  next  Saturday,  for  Liverpool,  and  will 
call  at  Halifax  on  Sunday,  March  14. 

Letters  mailed  at  the  general  post  office  up  to  5  p.  m.,  Friday,  March  12,  marked 
for  this  steamship,  will  be  in  time  to  catch  her  at  Portland,  on  Saturday. 

[New  York  Sqn.) 

Miller  Exhibit  No.  7. 

ocean  travel  to  stop  for  a  week — pa88en0er  service  to  british  i8lb3  off  fob 

first  time  since  civil  war. 

A  veteran  shipping  man  noted  yesterday  that  no  steamship  carrying  passengers  or 
mail  direct  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  scheduled  to  sail  from  tnis  port  next  week.  H« 
said  this  is  the  first  time  since  the  Civil  \  ar  that  this  has  occurred.  No  passenger 
carriers,  he  asserted,  will  sail  from  any  American  port  next  week.  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  \  ales  will  thus  be  cut  off  for  about  a  fortnight  from  this  country. 

The  reasons  for  the  shortage  in  liners  on  the  route  to  England  are  the  strike  of  dock 
Workers  in  English  ports  and  the  requisitioning  of  some  of  the  swiftest  and  finest  ships 
by  the  Government  for  use  as  transports  and  auxiliary  cm  bore. 

The  American  liner  Philadelphia  will  not  be  able  to  get  away  from  Liverpool  until 
Monday.  The  St.  Louis,  also  of  the  American  Line,  will  not  sail  from  Liverpool  until 
Tuesday.    The  Lvgitavia  will  sail  on  March  13  for  New  York. 

The  American  Line  is  doing  the  biggest  winter  business  in  its  history.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  the  sarest  line  for  travel  to  England  and  partly  because  so  large  a  number  of 
fine  ships  are  in  the  war  game.  The  New  York,  which  sails  to-day,  will  carry  a  large 
list  of  cabin  passengers. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  in  the  Times  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
the  second  column  of  the  fist  pao;e,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  from  which!  would  draw  no  inference  whatever 
as  to  any  attempt  to  minimize  its  importance,  or  otherwise.  For 
instance,  here  is  an  item  of  very  considerable  interest  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  page.  Every  one  is  interested  in  Bernard  Shaw,  and  here  is  an 
itom  about  him;  and  here  is  another  item,  that  ships  are  dodging  air 
bombs.  Everyone  is  interested  in  those  matters.  There  is  no  in- 
ference whatever  to  be  drawn  from  the  position  of  this  particular  item 
in  the  Times. 

,    The  Chairman.  Have  you  followed  the  news  columns  sufficiently 
to  tell  us  whether  the  proceedings  of  this  committee  have  been  noted 
from  dav  to  day  in  the  Tim^s  ? 
'    Mr.  Miller.  I  have  not  observed  specifically;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  My  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  no  mention 
whatever  was  made  in  the  paper  of  the  examination  of  Mr.  Franklin, 
who  testified  before  the  committee.  Mr.  Franklin  is  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Franklin,  of  Now  York  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Could  you  tell  us  how  that  omission  oc- 
curred? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  could  not  possibly  explain  what  never  happened. 
If  it  was  not  published  in  the  Times  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  the 
reason. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  proper  for  me 
to  ask  a  question,  but  I  should  like  to  protest  against  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  this  committee  to  intimate  or  insinuate,  either  by  what 
I  say  or  by  what  I  do  not  say,  that  there  has  been  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  New  York  Times  to  suppress  news  or  to  pervert  news, 
or  to  shape  its  policy  in  that  respect  to  accord  with  its  opposition  to 
the  ship  purchase  bill.  I  want  to  make  that  as  plain  ana  as  positive 
lis  possible.  The  nature  of  your  questions  has  been  such  as  to 
intimate  or  indicate  to  me  that  you  have  a  suspicion  that  we  shaped 
the  physical  appearance  of  the  "times  in  accordance  with  its  editorial 
policy,  in  suppressing  and  minimizing  news.  There  is  nothing  more 
erroneous,  nothing  more  absolutely  contrary  to  the  fact.  We 
attempt  to  make  the  news  columns  of  the  Times  fairly  reflect  the 
news  of  the  day  without  any  bias  or  prejudice  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  editorial  page  goes  its  way  and  the  news  columns  go  their  way. 
We  print  impartially  both  sides  of  the  question  so  far  as  information 
proper  to  print  comes  to  us.  I  want  to  make  that  very  plain*  and, 
again,  I  would  like  to  say — and  I  say  it  with  entire  courtesy  ana  with 
the  utmost  respect  for  this  committee — that  I  can  see  no  ethical,  moral, 
©r  legal  rijjht  that  vou  have  to  put  many  of  the  questions  that  you 
have  asked  me  to-day.  I  do  not  acknowledge  your  right  to  inquire 
into  the  way  in  which  we  conduct  our  business  any  more  than  that  you 
would  have  the  rteht  to  inquire  into  the  way  in  which  a  public  speaker 
addressing  an  audience  had  formed  his  opinion.  I  think  jou  have 
a  right  to  ask  me  if  I  have  any  knowledge  of  improper  influences 
usea  for  or  against  the  ship  purchase  bill.  I  have  told  you  frankly 
that  I  have  not.  There  it  seems  to  me  the  privilege  of  the  committee 
in  reference  to  me  and  the  New  York  Times  stops.  However,  without 
acknowledging  the  right,  I  have  been  entirely  free  to  answer,  so  far 
as  I  could,  all  of  your  questions.  I  am  verv  sorry  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  answer  them  more  fully  and  explicitly  and  satisfactorily. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  understand,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
this  committee  has  a  public  duty  to  perform. 
1    Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  charged  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ^ 
to  investigate  these  matters,  ana  it  seems  quite  reasonable  that 
differences  of  opinion  should  arise  as  to  just  exactly  what  are  the 
limits  within  which  that  inquiry  should  proceed.  As  far  as  the 
chairman  is  concerned,  he  has  been  guided  by  such  little  judgment 
and  wisdom  as  he  possesses,  and  he  has  no  desire  to  go  outside  of  the 
matters  entrusted  to  him. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  understand.  I  feel,  however,  that  inquisitorial  < 
proceedings  of  this  kind  v^ould  have  a  very  marked  tendency,  if 
continued  and  adopted  as  a  policy,  to  reduce  the  press  of  the  United 
States  to  the  level  of  the  press  in  some  of  the  central  European  capi- 
tals, the  press  that  has  been  kilown  as  "the  reptile  press,"  that 
crawls  on  its  belly  every  day  to  the  foreign  office  and  to  the  govern- 
ment officials  and  ministers  to  know  what  it  may  say  or  shall  say — 
to  receive  its  orders.  For  that  reason  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  a 
proceeding  of  this  kind  and  such  questions  and  minute  inquiries, 
and  I  will  not  say  insinuations,  but  intimations,  as  you  have  in  the 
accomplishment  of  your  function  felt  to  be  necessary,  constitute  an 
invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  I  think  they  tend  to  repress 
freedom  of  utterance,  and  to  put  newspapers  under  a  sort  of  duress; 
and  for  that  reason  1  can  not  feel  that  I  ought  to  leave  this  room 
withouVin  the  mos,t  courteous  manner  entering  my  most  vigorous 
protest  against  such  a  procedure. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  quite  willing  that  you  should  i^ 
do  so. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Sutherland.*  Mr.  Miller,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question 
or  two  about  the  railway  mail  pay  business.  I  ask  you,  first,  whether 
or  not  it  is  your  understanding  that  one  of  the  complaints  made  by 
the  railroad  companies  is  that  the  amount  of  pay  which  they  shall 
receive  for  carrying  the  mails  is  based  upon  the  weighing  of  the  mails 
over  a  limited  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  that  occurs  with  reference  to  each 
railroad  once  in  four  years  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  annual  weighing,  but  that  applies 
in  each  year  to  only  one-fourth  of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  weighing  is  made  four  years  in  advance. 
The  question  I  wanted  to  submit  to  you  is  whether  or  not  the  com- 
plaint which  is  made  by  many  of  the  railroad  companies  is  that 
since  this  annual  weighing  has  been  made  and  the  compensation 
which  they  are  to  be  paid  has  been  fixed,  based  upon  that  annual 
weighing,  the  parcels  post  business  has  been  dumped  upon  them 
and  they  are  compelled  to  carry  that  under  the  former  compensa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  under  the  former  compensation.  I  thought 
I  said  that.  Probably  I  did  not,  but  I  had  that  in  mind.  That 
has  been  one  of  the  complaints  made. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  spoke  about  Senator  Bourne,  who  was 
the  chairman  of  the  commission  to  investigate  this  whole  subject. 
Is  it  your  understanding  that  he  reported  for  that  commission  that 
the  railroads  were  receiving  less  pay  than  they  should  receive? 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  have  had  so  many  other  matters  to  attend  to  that 
I  have  not  given  personal  attention  to  this  subject  as  I  should  have 
if  I  had  been  writing  upon  it  every  day,  so  that  I  do  not  recall  his 
report.  Senator  Bourne  sometimes  comes  in  to  see  me,  and  what  I 
recall  with  regard  to  him  is  from  a  personal  conversation  on  the 
subject.     I  might  be  mistaken. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  thought  I  had  his  statement  to  that  same 
effect,  but  I  find  in  a  recent  address  which  he  delivered  before  the 
National  Civic  Federation  in  New  York  City  on  December  4,  1914, 
some  statements  that  I  think  ought  to  go  into  tho  record  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  matters  and.  which  may  tend  to  refresh  your 
own  recollection  as  to  his  attitude.  During  the  course  of  that 
address,  which  was  on  the  general  subject  of  Government  owner- 
ship of  railroads,  to  which  policy  he  very  strongly  objected.  He 
said: 

In  1879  Congress  directed  the  Postmaster  General  to  secure  from  the  railroad  com- 
panies transporting  mail  certain  information  relative  to  operating  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, the  purpose  being  ascertainment  for  proper  compensation  for  railroad-mail 
transportation.  Intermittent  attention  was  paid  to  this  congressional  direction,  and 
in  1907  a  departmental  commission  of  five  was  appointed  by  Fostmaster  General 
Cortelyou.  Over  140  questions  were  prepared  and  propounded" to  the  795  steam  rail- 
roads then  carrying  mail. 

It  costs  the  railroads  $250,000  to  furnish  the  information  and  the  Government  a  direct 
out-of  pocket  cost  of  $19,423  for  tabulation  of  the  information  contained  in  the  rail- 
roads* answers,  which  is  set  forth  in  Document  No.  105,  Sixty-second  Congress,  first 
session,  and  reported  to  Congress  August  12, 1911.  Accompanying  said  document  was 
a  sus^ested  draft  of  a  bill  indorsed  by  Postmaster  General  Hi  ten  cock,  accompanied  by 
a  letter  conveying  the  impression  txiat  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  such  legislation 
would  be  a  saving  to  the  Government  of  about  $9,000,000  in  railway-mail  pay. 

Here  we  have  a  concrete  result  of  four  years  research  work  in  a  department  at  a  total 
expense  of  practically  $270,000 — a  good  investment  if  the  many  departmental  examples 
of  pitiful  vacillation,  unreliable  data,  and  estimates  cause  Congress  to  check  all  depart- 
mental figures  and  decline  to  follow  blindly  departmental  suggestions. 

Study  of  the  bill  showed  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  his  assistants  had  failed  to  realize 
that  rights  of  way,  roadbeds,  track,  equipment,  and  terminals  were  necessary  pre- 
requisites in  the  operation  of  mail  cars,  for  in  his  method  of  payment  he  had  made  no 
allowance  whatever  for  capital  charges,  recommending  that  the  Government  only 
allow  6  per  cent  on  the  ascertained  cost  to  the  railroad  companies  for  carrying  the  mail, 
and  his  predicted  $9,000,000  saving  to  the  Government  was  based  entirely  on  this 
premise. 

Fortunately  Congress  had  cretaed  a  joint  congressional  committee  which  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  With  tardy  realization  of  the  absolute  fallacy  and 
injustice  of  his  first  suggested  plan.  Postmaster  General  II  itch  cock,  on  January  23, 
1913,  submitted  a  second  draft  of  bill  for  regulation  of  railway-mail  pay.  Study  of 
this  plan  by  the  joint  congressional  committee  soon  demonstrated  that  the  plan  was 
practically  unadministrable  and  certainly  undesirable. 

On  February  12,  1914,  a  third  plan,  in  the  nature  of  a  tentative  draft,  was  sub- 
mitted, and  the  joint  congressional  committee  was  soon  satisfied  that  same  was  un- 
scientific and  most  undesirable,  giving  unnecessary  and  dangerous  powers  to  the 
Postmaster  General  and  containing  rates,  which,  if  adopted,  would  be  absolutely 
confiscatory. 

The  joint  committee's  demonstration  and  the  ultimate  realization  on  the  part  of 
the  department  of  its  mistake  in  its  third  bill  resulted  in  the  submission  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  a  draft  of  what  is  known  as  H.  R.  17042.  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  June  4,  1914,  sections  13,  14,  and  15,  of  which  cover  "Compen- 
sation for  the  transportation  of  mail.1'  The  joint  congressional  committee  again 
demonstrated  the  department's  suggested  rates  under  its  new  plan  to  be  absolutely 
confiscatory. 

Here  we  had  four  departmental  plans  suggested  and  urged  for  enactment  within  a 
period  of  three  years,  each  differing  from  the  others  in  fundamental  features,  but  all 
seeking  further  dictatorial  and  plenary  powers  for  the  Postmaster  General.  Do  you 
expect  successful  government  ownership  of  railroads  under  such  a  vacillating  manage- 
ment as  that? 
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During  the  nearly  two  years'  study  made  by  the  congressional  joint  committee  the 
department  presented  estimates  of  annual  overpayments  to  the  railroads  to  the 
amounts  of  $5,000,000,  $10,531,792,  $1,615,582.  $819,832,  and  1221332.  Many  other 
instances  of  very  inadequate  and  unreliable  statistics  furnished  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  during  this  investigation  could  be  cited. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  not  that  the  same  address  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  the  retiring  Postmaster  General  had  figured  out  a  surplus  of  over 
$200,000,  and  the  incoming  Postmaster  General  had  pointed  out  that 
there  was  a  deficit  of  $700,000  » 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  recall  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  the  same  address  in  which  he  under* 
takes  to  point  out  the  utter  unreliability  of  the  statistics  of  the  post 
office) 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  I  recall  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  With  reference  to  railway  mail  pay,  and 
the  estimates  of  annual  overpayments  ranging  from  $10,531,792  down 
to  $221,832. 

The  Chairman.  Overpayments) 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes;  their  estimates  of  overpayments  to 
the  railroads.    Again,  he  says: 

The  commission  appointed  in  1911  to  investigate  the  subject  of  postage  on  second" 
clan  maii  matter,  of  which  commission  Justice  Hughes,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  wa8 
chairman,  had  a  similar  experience.  It  repeatedly  found  the  statistics  submitted  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  be  erroneous  and  the  department  changed  its  figures 
when  compelled  to  do  so  by  demonstration  of  their  inaccuracy.  So  daring  and 
numerous  were  the  errors  that  the  commission  commented  upon  them  as  follows: 

"It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  include  subsidiary  tables  from  which  these  results 
are  taken  or  to  criticize  the  details,  as  the  commission  has  little  confidence  in  their 
accuracy." 

Mr.  Milleb.  I  know  that  the  basis  of  the  opinion  of  the  Times  in 
that  matter,  that  they  have  not  had  due  compensation,  has  been  the 
general  discussion  of  the  subject  as  it  has  proceeded,  one  side  and  the 
other. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Without  intending  to  express  any  opinion 
of  my  own  upon  the  subject,  but  in  order  that  the  matter  may  go 
into  the  record,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
companies  in  handling  mail  are  compelled,  as  a  part  of  their  contract 
price,  to  deliver  the  mail  from  their  station  to  the  post  office  where 
the  post  office  is  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  station. 

Tne  Chairman.  Eighty  rods.  ^ 

Senator  Sutherland.  Which  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  express 
matter.  Here  is  another  statement  in  the  speech  of  Senator  Bourne 
to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention: 

You  will  all  remember  that  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  last  administration  declared 
in  bis  last  annual  report  that  he  bad  succeeded  in  placing  the  Post  Office  Department 
on  a  self-evpporting  basis  and  had  a  srrph  s  of  $219,000  as  proof.  The  first  rejwrt  of 
his  successor,  the  Postmaster  General  oi  the  present  administration,  challenged  this 
statement  and  asserted  that  the  apparent  srrph  s  was  prodrr ed  by  a  "faulty  irethod 
of  accounting'*  and  that  instead  of  a  si  rplus  there  was  in  reality  a  deficit  of  $732,000. 

I  shall  not  take  yorr  time  to  enter  into  a  disrrssion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
assertions  which  involve  a  difference  of  $951,000.  It  is  si  fficient  to  know  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  one  of  the  Postmasters  General  was  wrong.  The  incident  serves  to 
illustrate  not  only  the  unreliability  of  statistics,  but  the  probability  that  Government 
statistics  are  manipulated  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  management  of  the  department. 
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Mr.  Milleb.  I  think  I  alluded  to  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  extract  from  anything  to  which  Sena- 
tor Sutherland  has  called  your  attention,  that  the  idea  was  in  the  mind 
of  Senator  Bourne  that  the  railroad  companies  were  not  getting 
enough  for  carrying  the  mail  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  What  he  has  read  there  is  an  indication  of  the  un- 
trustworthinos3  of  the  post-office  statistics,  as  I  gather  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  you  did  not  catch  any  expression  of 
opinion  of  Senator  Bourne  that  they  were  not  getting  all  that  they 
were  entitled  to  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  from  those  extracts,  as  I  recall  them. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Sutherland  has  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  railroad  companies  are  required  to  deliver  the  mail  to  the  post 
office  when  the  post  office  is  not  a  greater  distance  from  the  station 
than  80  rods,  or  whatever  the  distance  may  be.  Of  course  that  is 
the  fact.  The  railroad  companies  are  obliged  to  deliver  the  mail. 
They  do  not  deliver  any  express.  They  simply  carry  the  express  in 
their  trains.  The  express  companies,  you  understand,  take  the  ex- 
press from  the  station  and  themselves  deliver  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  custom. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  express  company  is  expected  to  do 
something  for  the  pay  that  it  gets  over  and  above  what  it  pays  to 
the  railroad  company  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  collects  and  delivers  the  express.  I  believe  that 
is  the  practice.        . 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Miller.  I  simply  desire  to  say  in 
[[  this  connection,  for  your  own  information  ana  enlightenment,  in 
view  of  the  protest  that  you  have  made  against  the  examination  to 
which  you  have  been  subjected,  that  the  committee  feels  at  liberty 
also  to  prosecute  these  inquiries  when  they  are  addressed  to  a  gentle- 
men like  yourself,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  great  and  powerful  news- 
paper which  can  influence  public  opinion,  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  it  would  against  the  humblest  individual,  and  while  you  may 
feel  that  the  freedom  of  the  newspaper  may  be  hampered  to  some 
extent  by  an  inquiry  of  this  character,  you  will  appreciate,  likewise, 
that  your  protest  might  be  calculated  to  restrain  some  legitimate 
activity  on  the  part  of  this  committee  in  the  inquiry  with  which 
it  is  charged, 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  not  have  the  slightest  wish  to  do  that. 
^       The  Chairman.  Nor  should  you  feel  that  the  committee  desires  in 
*    any  way  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Miller.  My  feeling  is  this,  if  you  will  permit  me:  We  appear 
before  the  jury  every  day.  We  appear  before  a  grand  inquisition, 
one  of  the  largest  courts  in  the  country.  We  are  judged  by  breakfast 
time.  If  the  judgment  were  adverse,  the  criminal  would  be  dis- 
patched to  execution  before  a  great  wnile.  That  is  not  his  present 
prospect;  it  is  not  his  present  condition.  We  feel  that  if  we  were 
improperly  influenced  by  anybody  outside  of  the  office,  there  is  none 
so  quick  to  discover  that  as  the  readers  of  the  paper.  Your  com- 
mittee would  be  left  far  behind  in  that  race,  and  we  should  suffer  the 
greatest  punishment  that  could  possibly  be  inflicted  upon  us,  namely, 
the  loss  of  all  standing.  I  wanted  to  have  you  feel  that  the  great 
newspapers — and  I  speak  of  the  Times  because  I  have  personal 
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knowledge  of  that — are  made  by  self-respecting  men,  men  who 
respect  their  public  and  who  respect  themselves  and  the  arguments 
ana  appeals  they  make;  and  that  any  improper  influence  could  be 
exerted  to  turn  tne  paper  into  crooked  and  devious  sources  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  thought  of  any  upright  or  honest  newspaper  man.  For 
instance,  you  spoke  of  the  railroads  and  of  persons  wno  control  the 
railroads,  who  are  also  the  persons  behind  the  shipping  trust,  and 
you  drew  the  inference  that  because  we  have  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments or  have  read  the  arguments"  of  the  railroads  in  behalf  of  the 
increased  pay  for  the  carrying  of  the  mail  and  the  parcels  post  it  i9 
possible  that  the  railroads  have  influenced  us  and  through  them  the 
shipping  trust.  I  want  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  that  impression, 
if  it  exists.  Neither  the  railroads  nor  the  shipping  trust,  nor  any 
one  outside  of  the  office  of  the  New  York  Times,  has  a  word  to  say 
as  to  its  conduct.     You  can  go  there — the  poorest  or  the  richest  can 

fo  there — and  state  your  case,  and  if  it  appeals  to  our  judgment  as 
eing  sound  and  right  we  will  say  something  about  it;  but  our 
opinions  are  our  own.  I  want  to  leave  you  with  that  impression  in 
your  mind,  and  I  want  to  protest  against  any  other  intimation  or 
insinuation. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  can  very  safely  trust  to  the  rectitude 
of  the  great  jury  of  which  you  speak,  as  to  the  examination  to  which 
you  have  been  subjected. 

Mr.  Miller.  1  think  they  would  find  it  out  sooner  than  any  one 
else. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  and  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
The  committee  will  adjourn  at  this  point. 

(At  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.  the  special  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  Mar.  16,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  16,  1915. 

Special  Committee, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Present,  Senators  Walsh  (chairman)  and  Sutherland. 

TESTDEOinr  OF  HABBT  EASCOVAB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Rascoyar.  Lawrence,  Long  Island. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  engaged  in  business  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Rascovab.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  associated  with  what  company  ? 

Mr.  Rascoyar.  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  advertising  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  company  that  has  been  in  existence  for 
tome  time? 

Mr.  Rascoyar.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ? 

Mr.  Rascoyar.  About  15  years. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  incorporated  ? 

Mr.  Rascoyar.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  manager  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Rascoyar.  James  Rascovar  is  the  president  and  general 
manager. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  that  that  com- 
pany undertakes  to  do? 

Mr.  Rascoyar.  Handling  and  placing  advertising  for  various  con- 
cerns  who  wish  to  place  advertising  in  the  newspapers  and  the  maga- 
zines. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  handle  advertising  for  any  shipping  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Those  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  or  in  the 
domestic  trade  only  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  In  both. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  some  of  your  leading  patrons  in 
the  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Yes.  There  are  the  Cunard  Line,  the  Holland- 
America  Line,  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  the  Russiaii- 
American  Line,  the  Scandinavian-American  Line,  the  Norwegian- 
American  Line,  the  Fabre  Line,  the  French  Line,  the  Italian  Lines— 
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and  by  that  I  mean  Hartfield,  Solari  &  Co.;  there  are  two  different 
Italian  lines — the  Secular-American  Line,  the  Austro- American  Une, 
Lloyd-Italiano,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  the  Savannah  Line, 
the  Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Line,  and  the  Panama  Railroad 
Steamship  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Of  those,  which  are  the  so-called  American  lines? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Part  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co., 
the  American  Line  and  the  Red  Star  Line — a  part  of  the  Red  Star 
Line. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  American  Line  and  the  Red  Star  Line 
are  constituent  parts  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Yes.  The  Southern  Pacific  is  an  American  line. 
That  is  coastwise.  The  Savannah  Line  is  coastwise  and  the  Panama 
Railroad  Steamship  Line  is  the  Government  line.  Those  are  the 
Americans. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  journals  or  periodicals  do  you  place  adver- 
tising for  those  various  lines  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  In  the  newspapers  and  the  weekly  and  monthly 
magazines,  and  sometimes  we  place  special  programs. 

Tnc  Chairman.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  the  Hamburg-American 
Line? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  North  German  Lloyd  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  you  have  no  German  lines  at  all 
among  your  patrons  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  handles  their  work;  that  is,  who  handles  the 
work  for  th  ^  Hamburg- American  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  The  North  German  Lloyd,  as  I  understand  it,  has 
been  handled  by  the  Collin  Armstrong  Advertising  Agency,  and  the 
Hamburg^American  Line  was  handled,  I  believe,  by  the  Frank  Pres- 
brey  Advertising  Agency. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  leading  lines  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  are  there  than  those  enumerated  therein  your  list  or  in  the 
questions  that  have  been  propounded  to  you? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  There  are  the  Lamport  and  Holt,  which  is  a  foreign 
line,  an  English  Line,  which  runs  to  South  America,  and  the  Anchor 
Line  and  one  or  two  other  small  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  Anchor  Line  one  of  the  constituents  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  How  generally  throughout  the  country  are  these 
advertisements  placed  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  In  most  of  the  large  cities  throughout  the  country 
and  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  do  the  advertisements  consist,  chiefly? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Time  tables,  sailing  lists,  mainly. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  advantage  of  placing  these  advertise- 
ments through  your  company  instead  of  dealing  directly  with  the 
papers  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  It  relieves  them  of  a  great  deal  of  detail  work  as  to 
checking  up  newspapers,  measuring  advertisements,  advising  them 
as  to  locations,  etc. 
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The  Chairman.  Apparently,  then,  you  occupy  much  the  relation 
of  agents  of  these  companies  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  purpose  of  doing  that  work? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Just  as  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  the  amount  spent  annually,  for 
instance,  hy  the  Cunard  Line  in  this  country  for  advertising  placed 
through  you  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  I  could  give  you  the  information,  Senator,  but  I 
prefer  not  to  have  it  go  into  the  public  record.  If  you  wish,  I  will 
givo  you  that  information  privately.  I  mean  by  tnat  that  it  has 
always  been  a  rule  to  keep  this  information  strictly  confidential  on 
account  of  the  other  lines;  in  other  words,  that  one  line  should  not 
know  what  the  other  lines  are  spending.  That  is  information  of  a 
confidential  character. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  easily  checked  up,  is  it  not?  We  could  go 
through  the  periodicals  and  papers  throughout  the  country  and  pick 
out  your  advertisements,  the  advertisements  of  the  Cunard  Line, 
and  then  take  an  expert  newspaper  man,  and  he  would  be  able  to  tell 
us  practically  what  it  cost,  would  he  not  t 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Yes:  it  could  be  done;  but  you  see  we  are  only 
agents  of  that  line.  If  the  committee  desires  us  to  give  that  infor- 
mation, we  shall  be  glad  to  do  it;  but  I  should  rather  not  have  it  go 
on  the  public  record,  on  account  of  the  other  lines.  If  you  would 
like  to  see  it  personally,  I  should  be  delighted  to  show  it  to  you. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  it  not  serve  your  purpose,  Senator, 
if  he  should  state  the  aggregate  amount  of  it? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  I  could  give  you  the  total  amount  placed  through 
us  for  all  these  lines,  as  you  suggested,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1914. 

The  Chairman.  Will  jrou  do  that,  please  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  it,  month  after  month. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rascovar.  That  is,  for  the  lines  I  read  off  here,  the  line9 
whose  business  we  handle.  That  is,  we  do  not  handle  all  of  the  busi- 
ness for  all  these  lines.  There  is  some  of  this  business  given  to  other 
agents,  but  as  much  as  we  have  handled,  I  can  tell  you. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  proportion  of  it  do  you  handle? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  I  should  judge  about  75  per  cent  of  it,  approxi- 
mately. 

Senator  Sutherland.  These  figures  are  for  all  these  lines  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  For  all  these  lines.    They  are  as  follows: 

1914— January $36,065.07 

February 33,112.82 

March 38,335.89 

April 33,683.65 

May 38,532.49 

June 33,020.49 

July 30,780.75 

August 13,800.11 

September 13.219.83 

October 13,807.81 

November 14,320.23 

Pecember 15, 737. 12 

1915-January 16,179.04 

330, 595. 31 
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From  January  1,  1914,  to  January  31,  both  dates  inclusive, 
$330,595.31. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  about  what  propor- 
tion that  is  of  the  total  amount  spent  by  these  various  lines  for 
advertising? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  The  total  ?  No,  I  could  not  give  you  any  idea. 
I  do  not  know  what  figures  they  have  from  other  sources. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  you  know  about  what  proportion  of  the 
aggregate  business  your  firm  handles.  You  do  not  handle  the  busi- 
ness for  some  lines  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Oh,  you  mean  including  other  lines  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Like  the  Hamburg-American  and  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  ?   * 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  what  proportion  of  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended in  that  way  does  the  amount  spent  through  your  firm  repre- 
sent? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Of  all  of  the  lines,  you  refer  to  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rascovar.  I  should  judge  about  25  per  cent.  I  mean  by  that 
the  Hamburg-American  Line  did  a  tremendous  amount  of  adver- 
tising in  the  last  year.  So  did  the  North  German  Lloyd.  They 
placed  a  great  portion  of  that  in  steamship  advertising.  But  this 
amount  I  have  given  you  here  is  about  25  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  this  advertising  by  the  Hamburg- 
American  commence  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  About  five  years  ago — six  years  ago,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  increasing  since  that  tune? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  remaining  practically  the  same? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Yes;  it  has  been  increasing  considerably.  About 
six  or  seven  years  ago  we  handled  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
advertising,  and  then  it  was  placed  by  the  Frank  rresbrey  Adver- 
tising Agency.     Since  that  time  it  has  grown  considerably. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  the  same  condition  existed  in 
the  case  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  In  the  case  of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Their  advertising  remains  practically  stationary ! 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Practically  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sufficiently  advised  to  inform  us  what  was 
the  consideration  that  prompted  this  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Hamburg- American  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  The  change  from  our  agency  to  another? 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  increasing  its  advertising  patronage  as  it 
did? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  My  opinion,  if  it  is  worth  anything,  is  that  it  was 
because  of  its  tremendously  large  ships,  new  ships.  The  building  of 
new  ships  means  more  business,  and  advertising  brings  more  business. 

The  Chajrman.  Mr.  Rascovar,  all  of  these  lines  were  bound  by 
agreements,  as  the  result  of  which  their  earnings  were  practically 
divided,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  I  know  nothing  about  the  particular  agreements. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  the  passenger  service  is  concerned  ? 
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Mr.  Rascovar.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  passenger 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  handle  any  work  for  any  of  these  lines, 
obtained  from  or  done  by  printers,  otner  than  the  advertising  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Job  work  and  that  kind  of  thing  does  not  come 
under  your  work  ? 

Mr.  Kascovar.  Yes;  for  the  Cunard  Line  we  do  just  a  little  job 
work,  that  is  all;  the  printing  of  postal  cards,  or  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  The  printing  of  a  postal  card  occasionally,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  lines  have  considerable  job  work  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Your  competitors  include  quite  a  considerable 
list  there.  Are  others  engaged  in  the  same  business  which  you  are 
following  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Oh,  yes — you  mean  the  agencies  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  are  there — leading  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Oh,  a  number  of  them.     I  could  not  count  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  list  larger  than  the  list  of  patrons  of  adver- 
tising agents  generally  among  steamship  lines  ? 

Mr.  Kascovar.  Yes,  sir;  I  oelieve  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  you  are  the  leading  agents  in  the 
advertisement  for  shipping  lines  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Yes;  that  has  been  our  specialty — one  of  our 
specialties. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  business  of  these  lines  solicited  from  the 
companies  individually,  or  do  they  come  through  some  common 
source  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  You  mean  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rascovar.  They  are  solicited  by  us. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Some  of  those  companies  have  been  with  us  for 
over  25  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean,  when  it  is  extended 

Mr.  Rascovar.  The  business  is  solicited  by  us. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  individual  companies,  or  do  they  come 
to  you  in  a  group  or  bunch  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  It  is  solicited  by  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  mean  is,  is  it  solicited  from  the  individual 
companies,  or  do  you  solicit  the  business  from  some  common  source 
representing  a  group  of  lines  ? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  From  individual  companies. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Rascovar,  the 
amount  paid  for  advertising  through  you  by  these  companies  you 
represent,  in  normal  months — that  is,  outside  of  the  months  that 
the  war  has  been  going  on — runs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $33,000  a 
month;  from  $30,000  to  $36,000, 1  think  it  shows? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Up  to  August. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Yes;  I  said  in  normal  months. 

Mr.  Rascovar.  From  that  time  it  has  been  less. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rascovar.  In  the  later  months,  that  is  when  the  drop  came. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think  you  handle  about  one-fourth — 
that  represents  about  one-fourth — of  the  advertising  done? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  By  these  various  shipping  companies? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Yes.  At  the  present  time  it  is  about  one-fourth; 
yes.     From  25  to  30  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  would  run  to  something  like  $125,000  a 
month — the  entire  advertising  of  the  shipping  interests? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Well,  I  should  judge  to  just  a  little  more  than 
that;  may  be  $200,000. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  million  and  a  half  a  year? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  it  would  run  $200,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Rascovar.  No;  a  little  over  $200,000.  A  year  for  all  of  these 
companies — that  is  the  question  I  understood  you  to  ask. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  this  advertising  represents  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  advertising  done  by  the  shipping  interests? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Yes;  about  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  all  com- 
panies. I  will  say  there  are  other  lines,  like  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and 
these  coastwise  lines,  the  Mallory  and  the  Clyde,  which  we  do  not 
have,  and  you  want  to  consider  those  lines. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  you  handle  one-fourth  of  it.  and  that 
one-fourth  is  $33,000  a  month,  the  total  paid  out  by  all  of  tne  shipping 
interests  would  be  about  $125,000,  or  thereabouts,  a  month? 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Yes;  in  round  figures. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  total  would  run  up  to  $1,500,000  a  year  I 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Yes;  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Rascovar.  If  there  is  anything  else  that  I  can  tell  you,  Senator, 
I  shall  be  glad  to. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Rascovar.  Good  morning. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ELLIOT  H.  GOODWDT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Elliot  H.  Goodwin. 

The  Chairman.  What  official  relation,  if  any,  do  you  bear  to  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  i 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  am  the  general  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
tho  last  meeting  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  heluhere 
in  the  city  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  officially  under  my  charge  and 
the  official  reporter  acted  under  my  diroction. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  has  arisen  concerning  the  votes  taken 
l>y  the  chamber  during  this  session,  occurring  when? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  The  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  February. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  memorandum  which  will  enable  you  to 
turn  to  the  stenographer's  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting, 
showing  the  votes  taken  on  all  that  concerns  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine,  on  the  con- 
vening of  the  chamber,  submitted  a  report,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes,  sir;  it  submitted  it  to  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  prior  to  the  annual  meeting,  and  then  submitted  it  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  members  of  that  committee  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Mr.  William  H.  Douglas  of  New  York,  chairman, 
Mr.  John  A.  Penton  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Xudwig  Nissen  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Bernard  H.  Rothwell  of  Boston,  Mr.  H.  A.  Black  of  Galveston, 
Mr.  James  L.  Stitt  of  Chicago ;  and  a  minority  report  was  submitted 
by  Prof.  E.  J.  Clapp  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  inquire  of  you  about  those  gentlemen 
for  a  moment.     Who  is  Mr.  Douglas  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Mr.  William  H.  Douglas  is  the  head  of  the  firm 
of  Arkell  &  Douglas,  commission  merchants  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
with  branches  all  over  the  world,  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  likewise  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Hawaiian- 
American  Line,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  am  not  so  advised. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  at  present  the  general  manager  of  that  line, 
is  he  not? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  he 
was.  I  never  have  heard  that  he  was  connected  with  the  line  in 
any  way. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  man  named  Douglas  who  is  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  that  line,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Without  having  a  chance  to  verify  it,  I  should  take 
it  for  granted  that  this  Mr.  Douglas  is  not  the  same  man.  He  is 
not  in  the  steamship  business  ana  never  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Penton  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Mr.  Penton  I  know  only  as  a  man  who  for  years 
has  been  interested  in  the  question  of  the  merchant  marine,  and 
he  is  the  publisher  of  the  Daily  Iron  Trade  Review,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  That  is  published  by  the  Penton  Publishing  Co.,  of  Cleve- 
land. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  for  some  time  secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Marine  League,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Possibly.     I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Some  kind  of  controversy  arose  between  him  and 
some  Member  of  Congress  growing  out  of  the  work  of  that  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  such  a  controversy. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  who  the  Congressman  was? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  do  not.  I  am  not  advised  as  to  any  of  the 
details. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Nissen  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Ludwig  Nissen  is  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.f 
and  is  a  diamond  merchant,  with  an  office  on  Broadway.  He  is  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Brooklyn. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Rothwell  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Mr.  Rothwell  is  in  the  main  in  the  flour  milling 
business,  with  offices  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  in 
Boston.  He  used  to  conduct  a  flour  and  grain  commission  business. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  that  still  remains  and  is  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  mill,  or  whether  he  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  flour 
milling  business.  He  is  very  prominently  connected  with  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  wnich  he  has  been  president  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  H.  A.  Black  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  have  little  information  about  him.  He  was 
recommended  for  service  on  a  merchant  marine  committee  by  the 
Galveston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Thomas  L.  Stitt  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  believe  Mr.  Stitt  is  an  admiralty  lawyer,  of 
Chicago,  and  I  am  advised  that  he  was  previously  a  naval  officer. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  submitted  a  majority  report  and 
a  minority  report.  The  minority  report  was  submitted  by  Prof. 
Clapp.    Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  He  is  a  professor  of  the  New  York  University.  I 
think  his  courses  are  on  economics.  He  was  at  one  time  an  adviser 
to  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  port  matters,  and  was  selected 
for  the  committee  both  as  an  economist  and  as  having  some  special 
knowledge  along  the  line  of  shipping. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  university  is  he  now  associated  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  The  New  York  University. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  the  chair  of  economics  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  so  understand. 

The  Chairman.  The  conclusions  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
are  apparently  set  forth  at  pages  1 1  and  12  of  the  memorandum  which 
you  nave  handed  me.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes;  these  are  the  conclusions  which  they  brought 
forward  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  voted  upon. 
You  will  find  on  reading  the  report  that  there  are  other  recommenda- 
tions than  those  mentioned  in  the  summary,  which,  I  take  it  for 
f ranted,  they  did  not  consider  of  sufficient  primary  importance  to 
e  put  forward  in  the  summary. 

The  Chairman.  Those  mentioned  in  the  summary  were  the  ones 
that  were  acted  upon  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  (Jwing  to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
to  the  chamber,  when  the  first  and  second  recommendations  as 
entered  in  the  summary  on  page  11  came  before  the  meeting  for  a 
vote. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  here  introduce  in  evidence  the  summary 
appearing  at  pages  11  and  12,  which  will  be  marked  " Goodwin 
Exhibit  No.  1,"  and  the  dissenting  report  appearing  at  page  13, 
which  will  be  marked  "Goodwin  Exhibit  No.  2.  The  remainder  of 
the  entire  report,  in  fact,  may  go  in  at  this  place. 

Goodwin  Exhibit  No.  1. 

SUMMARY. 

First.  Your  committee  consider  that,  owing  to  the  world's  shipping  conditions, 
Government  aid  is  absolutely  essential  to  upbuild  our  merchant  marine,  and  we 
recommend  it  be  freely  and  adequately  given. 
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Second.  We  believe  the  proposed  Government  plan  of  purchase  or  construction, 
even,  if  operation  is  avoided  by  chartering  to  private  persons  is  wrong  in  principle 
and  unwise  if  the  result  sought  can  be  secured  by  private  initiative  supplemented  oy 
reasonable  Government  aid. 

Third.  The  success  of  other  nations  in  giving  direct  aid  to  establish  oversea  mail 
and  freight  lines  should  not  be  disregarded,  unless  we  are  satisfied  equally  successful 
results  can  be  accomplished  by  better,  cheaper  and  more  efficient  methods. 

Fourth.  We  advocate  the  formation  of  a  Federal  shipping  board  and  a  marine 
development  company  as  outlined,  the  company  to  advance  funds  to  buyers  or  build- 
ers of  steamers,  and  the  board  to  supervise  our  shipping,  with  full  authority  to  handle 
all  matters  pertaining  to  our  oversea  transportation. 

Fifth.  We  strongly  recommend  that  Government  license  to  operate  shall  be  taken 
out  by  all  lines,  domestic  o\  foreign,  engaged  in  shipping  between  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

Sixth.  We  recommend  amending  the  law  for  mail  carrying  purposes,  the  speed  of 
first  and  second  class  steamers  being  lowered  and  adequate  compensation  provided. 

Your  committee  believe  that  the  entire  country  is  now  aroused  and  that  they  desire 
this  great  national  question  settled  by  prompt  Government  action  to  restore  our 
maritime  power.  This  stain  on  our  national  escutcheon,  this  menace  to  our  commer- 
cial advancement  and  prosperity,  this  danger  to  our  Nation's  greatness  and  source  of 
weakness  in  case  of  war,  this  cause  of  irritation  and  loss  of  pride  to  every  man  that 
loves  his  country,  this  almost  unexplainable  position,  by  reason  of  our  unparalleled 
success  in  other  directions,  should  be  swept  aside,  so  that  no  longer  shall  our  national 
progress  be  retarded.  Our  people  wish  to  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  again  fly  proudly 
on  every  ocean  and  in  every  port,  and  the  right  of  our  merchants  to  control  our  ex- 
port and  import  commerce  again  realized  for  the  protection  of  American  industries. 
Until  this  comes  about  our  people  will  not  rest  content,  nor  should  they,  if  we  still 
possess  that  national  pride  left  to  us  as  a  proud  heritage  by  our  forefathers.  • 

William  Harris  Douglas,  Chairman. 

John  A.  Penton. 

Ludwig  Nibsen. 

Bernard  J.  Rothwell. 

H.  A.  Black. 

Thomas  L.  Stttt. 


Goodwin  Exhibit  No.  2. 

Dissenting  Report  of  a  Member  op  the  Committee  op  the  Chamber  op  Commerce 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  on  the  Pending  Ship  Purchase  Bill. 

I  dissent  from  the  views  of  the  majority  of  this  committee,  and  approve  of  the  ahip- 
purrhase  bill  now#  before  Congress. 

The  emergency  is  such  that  the  ordinary  arguments  against  the  Government  entering 
the  field  of  private  business  do  not  apply. 

The  emergency  is  the  reestablishment,  or  the  maintenance,  of  our  trade  communica- 
tion with  neutral  and  belligerent  European  countries  which  are  our  chief  markets  and 
sources  of  supply. 

I  conceive  that  the  chief  task  confronting  us  to-day  is  to  uphold,  as  against  all 
belligerents,  the  rights  of  our  merchants  to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  commerce  of  all 
sorts,  uninterrupted  excepting  for  contraband  of  war  sent  to  belligerents.  This  is  the 
principle  for  which  this  country  has  fought  successfully,  at  the  recent  international 
conference. 

This  principle  is  being  increasingly  violated  by  belligerents  in  the  present  war.  I 
apprehend  that  vessels  owned  by  the  United  States  Governemnt  will  nave  a  standing 
tnat  will  compel  by  all  belligerents.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  good  faith  in 
which  they  were  purchased,  no  matter  what  the  source.  It  can  be  guaranteed  that 
they  carry  no  contraband.  All  excuse  for  interfering  with  the  commerce  they  carry 
will  be  removed. 

As  a  theory,  Government  ownership  of  merchant  vessels  is  wrong.  As  a  measure  to 
meet  the  present  economic  emergency,  it  is  justified  and  right. 

E.  J.  Clapp. 

February  1, 1915. 

98282— If 
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(The  remainder  of  the  report  is  as  follows: ) 

Report  on  the  Upbuilding  of  Our  Merchant  Marine  bt  the  Committee  or 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Your  committee,  intrusted  with  the  consideration  of  this  great  national  issue, 
have  most  carefully  studied  its  various  phases,  including  legislation  proposed  in  the 
past  and  now  pending.  We  have  also  investigated  the  statements  of  experts,  the 
testimony  secured  by  Congress,  and  the  evidence  given  at  recent  committee  hearings 
el  the  House. 

No  question  now  confronting  the  Nation  is  so  necessary  to  follow  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  none  so  essential  to  our  prosperity  and  benefit  as  a  commercial  power, 
and  of  such  importance  in  our  ultimate  relationship  with  the  outside  world,  as  the 
upbuilding  of  an  American  merchant  fleet. 

Our  export  and  import  trade  has  grown  with  tremendous  strides,  and  will  continue 
to  expand  rapidly.  Our  people  demand  that  it  should  be  safeguarded,  and  no  longer 
left  to  unknown  vicissitudes  and  to  shipping  facilities  certain  to  fail  us  in  a  world's 
crisis.  The  European  war  has  opened  tne  eyes  of  the  country  to  a  full  realization 
of  the  unwisdom  of  past  indifference  and  delay,  and  the  wish  is  universal  that 
effective  laws  shall  promptly  be  passed  to  remove  this  national  peril. 

The  objects  sought  to  oe  accomplished  are  the  establishment  of  mail,  passenger, 
and  freight  lines  to  foreign  countries  and  our  own  dependencies,  as  well  as  the 
upbuilding  of  a  general  mercantile  fleet,  so  as  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  and 
loss 'under  which  we  have  labored  in  allowing  the  carrying  of  our  merchandise  to 
remain  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  aliens. 

Your  committee  believes  that  through  Government  aid  only  can  these  necessary 
safeguards  for  our  future  commercial  advancement  be  obtained. 

These  results  secured  the  American  Nation  will  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  quickly, 
and  at  small  cost,  the  necessary  transports,  colliers,  auxiliaries,  repair  ships,  etc.,  of 
every  type,  size,  and  speed  required  by  the  Government  in  case  of  war  or  any  other 
emergency.  It  will  make  possible  a  clearer  relationship  between  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  merchant  marine,  which  is  so  desirable  for  our  national  defense,  and 
which  has  proven  bo  beneficial  to  other  countries.  The  committee  also  believe  that 
it  will  enable  the  Government  to  avoid  the  now  existing  necessity  of  building  at  a 
great  expense  many  vessels  for  such  purposes  and  of  maintaining  them  for  long  periods 
without  benefit  to  the  Nation. 

Legislation  extending  Government  aid  to  American  shipping  naturally  carries  with 
it  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  owners  to  allow  their  vessels  on  proper  compensation 
being  paid  to  be  utilized  at  the  call  of  our  national  authorities. 

The  countries  of  the  old  world  are  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  having,  the 
finest  built  and  best  equipped  mail  and  passenger  steamers  to  connect  their  shores 
with  the  world's  remote  nations.  They  realize  the  immense  importance  of  bringing 
the  merchant  and  tourist  to  visit  them.  It  means  millions  spent  for  their  people's 
benefit,  and  millions  more  purchased  by  the  foreign  buyers  to  sell  in  their  home 
markets.  These  nations  have  not  hesitated  to  pay  large  amounts  yearly  in  building 
bounties,  mileage  subsidies,  mail  subventions,  etc.,  recognizing  the  great  advantage 
from  a  national  and  commercial  standpoint,  but  we  find  no  instance  where  a  European 
Government  has  gone  into  shipping  operations  itself. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  England,  commercial  department,  issued  June, 
1913,  informs  us  that  26  countries  grant  bounties  and  subsidies  in  respect  to  ship- 
building, shipping,  and  navigation.  In  1911  France  paid  £1,334,960  ($6,474,556). 
Germany  in  1900  paid  £350,000  ($1,697,500),  beside  subventions  to  several  of  their 
great  steamship  lines  in  addition  to  special  custom  facilities  and  preferential  railroad 
rates  on  export  goods.  Austria-Hungary  in  1910  paid  £820,291  ($3,978,411.35). 
Italy  in  1912  paid  £813,600  ($3,945,960),  including  construction  and  repair  bounties. 
Japan  in  1911  paid  £1,400,275  ($6,791,323.75).  Russia  in  1912  paid  £755,016 
($3,661,827.60).  England's  expenditure  in  1913  is  estimated  at  from  £800,000  to 
£1,000,000  ($3,880,000  to  $4,850,000).  The  United  States  in  1913  paid  approximately 
$1,212,500,  of  which  amount  the  American  Line  between  New  York  and  South- 
ampton received  over  half  for  carrying  the  mails  under  the  present  mail  law.  Probably 
$50,000,000  yearly  is  paid  out  by  Europe  alone  for  the  encouragement  of  shipping, 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Your  committee  believe  that  it  is  the  right  of  our  citizens  to  own  and  operate  our 
commercial  fleets,  and  this  privilege  should  not  be  taken  away  from  them.  They 
should  enjoy  the  pride  of  again  making  the  oversea  world  acquainted  with  our  flag. 
Legislation  enacted  should  oe  along  these  lines,  and  accomplished  at  a  njinimum  of 
cost  and  a  maximum  of  efficiency,  rather  than  adopt  experimental  devices. 
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For  years  Congress,  while  fully  realizing  our  necessities  and  promising  relief,  has 
failed  to  grant  it,  one  measure  after  another  having  been  taken  up.  considered,  and 
dropped  or  defeated.  The  present  administration  has  laid  aside  all  previous  plana 
and  boldly  advocates  Government  purchase  or  construction  and  ownership,  combined 
with  Government  operation,  or  the  leasing  to  private  individuals  or  corporations  of  the 
tonnage  secured,  also  asking  the  right  to  charter  vessels  and  recharter  them  if  desired. 
The  reason  given  for  this  radical  move  is  that  our  citizens,  the  Government  claims,  are 
not  willing  or  able,  under  present  conditions,  to  provide  capital  for  requisite  tonnage, 
and  consequently  Government  action  is  forced.  Its  views  are  embodied  in  what  is 
known  as  tne  Alexander  bill  now  before  Congress,  H.  R.  18666,  introduced  September 
8,  19)4.  amended  and  reintroduced  as  Senate  bill  6856,  December  9,  1914. 

President  Wilson  in  his  recent  address  to  Congress  on  December  8  has  strongly 
indorsed  the  measure,  and  urges  that  it  shall  be  enacted  into  law.  It  is  propsed  to  form 
a  corporat  ion  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  to  be  increased  to  a  larger  amount  if  required 
and  $30,000,000  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  building  vessels. 
Transports  or  auxiliaries  of  the  Navy  and  War  Departments,  u  suitable  for  business 
purposes,  may  ai*>  be  transferred  to  the  corporation,  including  any  steamers  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Co. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  Government  ownership,  combined  with 
operation,  is  unwise,  and  advocates  its  avoidance,  which  opinion  also  seems  to  be  the 
general  verdict  of  the  business  world.  Our  Government  might  better  profit  by  the 
successful  experience  of  others,  and  not  establish  the  precedent  of  even  temporary 
experimental  competition  with  its  own  citizens. 

Government  operation  is  un-American,  is  likely  to  be  more  extravagant  and  expen- 
sive than  private  control,  and  will  seriously  interfere  with  individual  initiative  and 
retards  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens. 

The  alien  lines  now  operating  would  be  forced  into  competition  with  our  Govern- 
ment, or  joint  cooperation  would  have  to  be  entered  into,  or  acquiesced  in,  if  uniformity 
of  rates  was  established;  an  action  which  might  lead  to  undesirable  complications.  If 
the  Government  operated  vessels  of  considerable  speed,  and  rate  competition  was 
severe  the  lower  speed  steamers  of  the  alien  lines  would  make  money,  while  the  Govern- 
ment line  would  lose  heavily. 

The  Alexander  bill  also  states:  "The  vessels  purchased  or  constructed  by  the 
United  States  through  the  shipping  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  of  a  type  as  far  as  the  commercial  requirements  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  may  permit,  suitable  for  use  as  naval  auxiliaries  in  the 
Naval  Establishment  of  the  United  States." 

Special  construction  is  expensive,  and  while  speed  is  desirable  for  mail  carriers, 
vessels  of  high  speed  can  not  compete  at  equal  rates  with  vessels  of  low  speed.  We 
must  have  tne  proper  tools  to  do  a  certain  class  of  work,  based  on  the  work  itself.  If 
forced  to  take  tools  unsuitable,  no  contractor  will  care  for  the  contract,  and  so  it  would 
be  with  passenger  and  freight  lines.  Men  of  experience  versed  in  shipping  matters 
would  wish  to  secure  their  own  steamers  adaptable  to  the  purpose  contemplated.  The 
speed  of  most  vessels  running  on  alien  lines  to  China,  Japan.  India,  Australia,  Africa, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  East  generally  do  not  exceed  9 J  to  10}  knots  on  the  average, 
and  the  same  condition  applies  to  the  South  American  lines,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  vessels  of  a  higher  type  that  are  new  being  operated. 

Thirty  million  of  dollars,  a  large  amount  as  it  is,  would  only  secure  a  small  number 
of  steamers,  a  mere  bagatelle  in  comparison  with  immediate  national  requirements, 
and  while  experiments  are  being  tried  with  these  we  may  be  put  back  several  critical 
years  in  making  full  provision  for  our  necessities.  On  tne  other  hand,  if  the  vessels 
are  contracted  for.  even  in  part,  it  may  mean  serious  delay  in  establishing  contem- 
plated over-sea  lines. 

The  great  problem  of  your  committee  is  to  determine  if  our  desires  can  be  realised 
in  a  better  way  than  by  the  Government  proeram,  as  we  fu  ly  appreciate  that  a  policy 
should  not  be  disapproved  unless  such  disapproval  is  based  on  good  ground  and  also 
accompanied  by  suggestions  and  feasible  plans  to  accomplish  better  and  more  eco- 
nomically the  purposes  desired,  so  as  to  appeal  to  public  sentiment  and  to  Congress. 

We  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  principles  of  the  Alexander  bill,  and  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing plan  which,  we  confidently  believe,  will  stimulate  private  initiative  and  en- 
terprise and  result  in  the  reasonably  prompt  creation  of  a  large  and  efficient  American 
merchant  marine. 

A  FEDERAL  SHIPPING  BOABD. 

The  Government  to  create  a  permanent  Federal  shipping  board  composed  of  five 
persons  of  recognized  ability  ana  experience  in  marine  transportation.  This  board  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  to  be  strictly  nonpartisan. 
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PURPOSES,  DUTIES,  AND  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Federal  shipping  board  to  be  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment and  successful  operation  of  an  American  merchant  marine. 
( As  an  important  factor  in  this  problem  the  board  should  make  a  thororgh  investiga- 
tion of  our  present  seriously  defective  navigation  laws  and  recommend  to  Congress 
such  revision  as  it  may  deem  essential  or  desirable. 

The  board  to  have  full  jurisdiction  under  the  law  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
oversea  transportation. 

FINANCIAL  COOPERATION. 

Subject  to  such  restrictions  as  Congress  may  impose,  the  Federal  shipping  board  to 
have  authority  to  loan  for  a  period  of  seven  years  to  persons  or  corporations  of  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  ability,  who  desire  to  engage  in  oversea  transportation — 
preferably  on  routes  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  ports  to  be  approved  by 
the  board — such  percentage  of  the  cost  of  building  or  purchasing  ships  as  will  afford 
a  safe  margin  upon  the  investment. 

Such  loans  to  be  made  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  the  time  of  loan  to  be  fixed  by  the 
board,  and  to  be  secured  by  a  first-mortgage  bond  upon  the  ship  or  ships,  with  provi- 
sions for  amortization. 

A  MARINE   DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY. 

To  provide  the  necessary  funds  a  marine  development  company  with  a  capital  of 
$30  000,000  to  be  incorporated,  the  entire  capital  stock  to  be  subscribed  for  hy  the 
United  States  and  held  in  tn  Bt  by  the  Federal  shipping  board  for  the  purposes  here- 
inbefore set  forth;  said  130,000,000  appropriated  from  the  National  Treasury  to  con- 
stitute the  maximum  obligation  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  this  under- 
taking. 

GUARANTY  AND  SALE   OF  BONDS. 

The  bonds  taken  as  hereinbefore  set  forth  to  be  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  marine  development  company  and  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  upon 
a  slightly  lower  interest-yielding  basis  than  that  paid  by  the  borrower;  the  accruing 

Srolit  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  shipping  board  and  of  the  marine 
evelopment  company,  any  surplus  to  be  applied  to  a  sinking  or  contingent  fund. 

The  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  bonds  to  be  similarly  reinvested  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board  an  ring  period  named. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  funds  essential  for  legitimate  shipping  operations  can  be 
obtained,  and:  the  over-eea  mail  and  freight  lines  advocated  can  be  quickly  built  up, 
if  supplemented  by  direct  Government  aid  for  service  rendered  to  overcome  the  extra 
operating  disabilities  to  which  our  vessels  are  subject. 

We  question  whether  the  American  people  are  so  strongly  opposed  as  is  claimed  to 
the  payment  of  reasonable  subventions,  which  many  think  is  the  simplest,  and 
probably  the  most  inexpensive,  method  to  establish  mail  lines  to  South  America  and 
elsewhere.  Under  this  plan  no  responsibility  rests  with  the  Government,  contracts 
are  made  and  bonds  are  given  to  faithfully  fulfill  obligations  entered  into,  and  the 
cost  is  defined  and  limited. 

As  an  alternate  proposition  the  existing  ocean  mail  act  can  be  amended  to  provide 
a  justifiable  and  fair  remuneration. 

The  present  ocean-mail  law,  which  is  administered  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
places  the  speed  of  vessels  on  so  high  a  basis  in  class  1 ,  namely  20  knots,  that  practi- 
cally no  lines  have  been  able  to  conform  to  these  requirements,  as  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  the  speed  demanded  make  the  operating  expense  of  such  vessels  entirely 
too  high.  We  would  suggest  that  the  speed  be  reduced  to  16  knots  on  first-class 
ships  and  on  second-class  vessels  where  the  law  now  calls  for  16  knots,  that  the  speed 
be  reduced  to  12  knots,  adequate  compensation  being  allowed  to  establish  lines 
desired. 

Alien  vessels  used  to  establish  oversea  lines  should  be  replaced  at  agreed  intervals 
by  American  built  steamers  of  such  construction  and  speed  as  will  meet  future  reason- 
able naval  requirements,  so  that  the  lines  established  would  ultimately  operate 
only  vessels  built  in  our  own  shipyards,  thus  aiding  this  great  industry  now  languishing 
for  want  of  work. 

The  ocean  lanes  are  no  longer  free,  trade  routes  being  laid  out  with  as  much  precision 
as  our  great  railroad  trunk  lines,  and  traversed  with  almost  the  same  regularity.  The 
Hne  or  lines  operating  are  as  jealous  of  their  field  of  influence,  and  resent  intruders 
With  as  much  spirit,  as  do  our  corporations  controlling  inland  means  of  communica- 
tion.   Hundreds  of  agreements  or  combinations  exist  for  protection  and  to  exclude 
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newcomers,  profits  or  losses  are  pooled,  the  number  of  yearly  sailings  by  each  line  is 
apportioned,  and  ports  of  discharge  assigned. 

Representatives  of  alien  steamship  lines  meet  in  London,  Hamburg,  or  elsewhere 
and  establish  rates  at  which  American  goods  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  By 
mutual  agreement  they  can  practically  debar  us  at  any  time  from  being  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  exporters  of  other  nations.  The  freights  charged  are  frequently  exces- 
sive, and  the  danger  and  humiliation  of  such  a  position  must  appeal  strongly  to  our 
people.  If  rates  are  to  be  agreed  upon,  it  is  certainly  much  more  to  our  interest  to 
nave  the  schedule  arranged  here,  or,  at  least,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  have  a 
determining  voice  in  then*  fixing. 

Our  railroad  experiences  have  taught  us  the  unwisdom  of  allowing;  complete  liberty 
in  these  matters,  and  that  when  competition  is  destroyed  abuses  will  follow.  Then, 
with  egual  certainty,  must  reasonable  legislative  regulations  eventuate,  so  that  abso- 
lute fairness  to  all  will  be  assured,  with  equal  privileges  and  equal  rates,  thus  placing 
shippers,  large  and  small,  on  an  equality. 

Legislation  is  pending  providing  for  the  supervision  of  ocean  freight  rates,  the 
filing  of  schedules  and  agreements  between  different  lines,  granting  the  right  of  ship- 
pers to  apply  for  rate  reductions  and  to  correct  abuses,  calling  for  a  proper  system  to 
secure  payment  of  just  claims,  abolishing  deferred  rebates  ana  unjust  discriminations 
against  shippers,  requiring  that  concessions  granted  in  advance  contracts  must  apply 
to  all,  and  dealing  with  the  correction  and  regulation  of  shipping  matters  for  public 
protection.  Your  committee  are  heartily  in  favor  of  such  legislation,  with  all  such 
matters  placed  in  charge  of  the  Federal  shipping  board. 

Foreign  owners  or  corporations  coming  to  our  snores  to  establish  permanent  over-sea 
lines,  opening  offices,  advertising  regular  sailings,  and  enjoying  our  protection  and 
hospitality,  should  be  as  much  bound  by  our  laws  as  domestic  corporations.  Insur- 
ance companies  from  abroad  wishing  to  do  business  here  must  take  out  State  licenses 
and  deposit  securities  to  protect  policy  holders.  Similar  protection,  by  reason  of  the 
rastness  of  our  commercial  interest,  should  be  extended  to  our  foreign  business.  We 
therefore  advocate  that  all  individuals,  firms,  companies,  or  corporations,  foreign  or 
domestic,  running  regular  foreign  lines  should  be  compelled  to  take  out.  a  Federal 
license  to  operate.  Such  action  would  greatly  facilitate  and  simplify  the  work  of 
the  proposed  Federal  board,  enabling  it  to  control  and  readily  regulate  over-sea  traffic. 

Your  committee  have  not  made  any  definite  recommendations  regarding  the 
upbuilding  of  our  shipyards,  believing  that  if  policies  suggested  are  carried  out,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  it  will  undoubtedly  result  in  the  advancement  of  the  prosperity  of 
this  industry,  which  it  should  be  our  duty  strongly  to  encourage.  The  present  higher 
cost  of  building  in  Europe,  a  condition  created  by  the  war,  may  also  lead  to  the  build- 
ing of  vessels  in  the  United  States. 

The  belief  is  widespread,  and  experts  say  is  well  founded,  that  our  navigation  laws 
in  many  particular!  weigh  heavily  on  our  shipping,  placing  us  at  a  disadvantage, 
specially  in  the  building  up  of  a  general  merchant  marine.  This  matter  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Federal  shipping  board,  and  a  proper  revision  accom- 
plished through  congressional  action.  We  refer  to  the  very  strict  regulation  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  for  officers  and  crew,  the  obligation  to  employ  more  men  on  deck  and 
in  the  engine  room  than  are  carried  on  foreign  ships,  various  requirements  which  add 
to  the  expense  of  operation,  proper  modification  of  our  basis  of  measurement  to  reach 
an  international  standard,  and  various  regulations  regarding  constructions,  etc. 

The  important  question  of  securing  American  citizens  to  command  and  officer  our 
fleets,  including  the  providing  of  competent  men  for  the  engineering  department,  is 
a  national  necessity.  The  training  of  young  men  as  seamen  is  essential,  and  the  large 
number  yearly  die  -harged  from  our  Navy,  after  receiving  a  valuable  training,  might  be 
encouraged  to  go  into  the  merchant  marine,  and  if  paid  a  yearly  retainer  perhaps 
could  be  induced  to  join  a  Government  naval  reserve.  Freight  steamships  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  not  operating  in  mail  lines,  but  built  under  naval  designs  and  carrying 
apprentices  pledged  to  Government  service,  might  also  well  be  paid  proper  compen- 
sation. We  advocate  that  the  Federal  shipping  board  shall  be  given  authority  and 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  these  purposes. 

No  nation  with  an  extended  area  bordering  on  the  seas  should  fail  to  provide  tonnage 
requisite  to  carry  a  large  proportion  of  its  commerce.  Had  the  European  nations  now 
at  war  been  about  equally  divided  in  naval  strength  and  commercial  fleets  practically 
the  entire  merchant  marine  of  the  world  would  have  been  forced  to  run  to  cover. 
Our  export  trade  would  have  been  paralyzed,  which  would  have  meant  an  appalling 
loss  to  the  American  people,  no  matter  in  what  line  of  business  they  were  operating. 

No  one  nation  should  control  the  ocean  any  more  than  one  power  should  dominate 
the  land.  For  the  world's  good  there  should  be  an  equal  and  fair  division  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  between  the  great  countries. 
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-  These  lessons  should  make  us  realize  our  responsibilities,  and  the  risk  of  goinp  on 
under  old  conditions  should  not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated.  Small  consideration*, 
narrowness  of  opinion,  sectional  and  partisan  feeling  should  be  swept  aside.  No 
sacrifice  is  too  great  to  secure  our  future  maritime  independence. 

Legislation  of  a  national  character  which  reaches  and  benefits  the  greatest  number 
of  our  people  is  wise  legislation,  and  we  believe  that  past  prejudice  against  Government 
compensation  to  shipping,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  class  legislation,  has  now  passed 
away.  Any  one  who  will  study  the  manifest  of  a  ship  leaving  an  American  port 
loaded  with  a  miscellaneous  cargo  must  admit  the  far-reaching  advantages  to  all 
sections  of  the  country.  The  farmer,  the  grower  of  cotton  and  grain,  the  raiser  of 
cattle,  the  producer  of  fruit,  the  operator  of  the  mines,  the  packer  of  canned  goods  and 
the  manufacturer  of  hardware,  machinery,  and  agricultural  implements  are  all  repre- 
sented. It  will  show  flour,  wheat,  oats,  corn  meal  and  cereals,  corned  beef,  canned 
goods  and  salmon  packed  in  the  far  West,  oil,  rosin,  turpentine,  and  lumber  coming 
from  the  South,  carriage  ware,  woodenware,  and  agricultural  machinery  from  the 
East  and  Middle  States,  beside  all  classes  of  manufactured  goods  and  machinery  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  with  you  the  stenographer's  notes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  now  refer  to  those  stenographer's 
notes  and  read  from  them  what  is  there  said  concerning  any  resolu- 
tion or  motion  touching  action  upon  the  report. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes.  May  I  state  as  a  preliminary  that,  according  to 
the  program  for  the  meeting,  Thursday  morning,  February  4,  was  to 
be  given  up  first  to  addresses  on  the  ship  purchase  bill  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  Senator  Burton,  which  were  to  be  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  report,  discussion  and  action  thereon.  The 
addresses  occupied  the  full  morning  session.  The  report  was  brought 
in  at  the  afternoon  session  on  February  4,  read,  discussed  at  length- 
End- disposed  of  before  adjournment.  The  first  vote  is  to  be  founa 
on  page  196  of  the  stenographer's  minutes,  and  is  not  recorded.  It 
was  on  the  question  of  dividing  the  report  for  the  purpose  of  the 
vote,  namely,  on  the  motion  of  the  cnairman  that  the  first  two 
recommendations  of  the  summary  be  submitted  for  adoption. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  read  the  resolution  or  motion  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  think  I  shall  go  back  far  enough  if  I  read  here,  as 
follows: 

The  President.  The  two  propositions  are  that  hy  the  amendment  would  be  acted 
upon  here  and  now.  first,  "Your  committee  considers  that  owing  to  the  world  shipping 
conditions  Government  aid  is  absolutely  essential  to  upbuild  our  merchant  marine 
and  we  recommend  it  be  freely  and  adequately  given."  And  the  second  one  is, 
"We  believe  that  the  proposed  Government  plan  or  purchase  or  const  met  ion,  even  if 
operation  is  avoided  by  chartering  to  private  persons,  is  wrong  in  principle  and  unwise 
if  the  result  sought  can  be  secured  by  private  initiative  supplemented  by  reasonable 
Government  aid." 

Those  are  the  two  propositions  that  it  is  suggested  be  dealt  with  separately  from  the 
rest  of  the  report,  and  tne  question  is  now  on  the  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  amendment? 

MnijrooDWiN.  The  original  question  wa3 

The  Chairman.  To  adopt  the  report? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  No;  it  was  the  motion  to  refer  the  whole  report  to  a 
referendum. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  asked  you.  I  want  to  get  the  motions 
indicating  the  action. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  those  pages  marked.  (After 
examining  transcript.)  1  have  found  it.  I  go  back  to  page  188  and 
read  as  follows: 
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.    The  President.  I  understand  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  move  the  approval 
of  the  first  two  clauses  of  the  summary. 
A  Member.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  motion  to  which  the  president  refers  I 
Mr.  Goodwin.  I  read  from  the  end  of  Mr.  Douglas  s  statement. 

We  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  you  gentlemen,  and  we  now  propose,  in  closing  in 
the  time  allotted,  that  we  will  divide  the  subject,  and  the  first  two  clauses  of  the  report 
which  deal  solely  and  entirely  with  one  proposition,  and  that  is  a  dignified  opposition 
to  the  Government  shipping  bill  as  now  proposed,  shall  be  not  acquiesced  in  by  this 
convention.  I  will  then  propose  that  the  report  shall  go  to  the  referendum,  and 
•that  the  members  and  the  constituent  bodies  of  this  chamber  shall  have  the  time  and 
the  opportunity  to  consider  carefully  the  subject  and  to  record  their  verdict  for  the 
heneht  of  the  American  public.    [Applause.] 

Then  comes  the  statement  of  the  president,  which  I  have  just  read. 
If  I  were  to  read  this  it  would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time.  You 
could  verify  this  very  quickly  through  the  clerk  of  your  committee. 
The  fact  was  that  the  motion  was  seconded.  Mr.  Shuart,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  whole  report  be  referred 
to  the  referendum. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  refer  us  to  that  I 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes;  Mr.  Shuart's  motion  is  on  page  189,  of  this 
typewritten  transcript,  and  is  as  follows: 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move,  sir,  that  the  majority  report  and  the  minority  report 
be  referred  to  the  board  of  directors  with  instructions  to  issue  a  referendum  on  the 
subject. 

A  Member.  I  second  that  motion. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  seconded  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  There  is  a  failure  to  record  the  name  here,  the 
reporter  simply  having  said  "A  member."  Then  it  was  discussed 
by  Mr.  Nissen,  Mr.  Rothschild,  Mr.  Vogel,  and  Mr.  Marshall.  The 
parliamentary  history  of  this  is  that  wnen  Mr.  Shuart's  motion  to 
refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  referendum  was  accepted  upon  the 
ground  that  the  original  motion  by  Mr.  Douglas  had  not  been  sec- 
onded, Mr.  Nissen,  who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  report,  moved 
as  an  amendment  that  the  report  be  separated  and  tne  first  two 
recommendations  be  submitted  for  approval. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  adopt  the 
first  two  propositions  not  being  seconded,  the  Chair  entertained  the 
motion  01  Mr.  Shuart  that  the  entire  report  be  referred  back  to  the 
board  of  directors  with  instructions  to  submit  it  to  a  referendum  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  Chair  entertained  a  motion  to  amend  that 
motion.  Read  from  the  record  for  us  now  the  motion  to  amend,  by 
Mr.  Nissen. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  read  from  page  189,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Nissen.  I  move  to  amend  that  motion,  to  this  effect:  That  the  report  be  divided 
Into  two  subjects  and  that  we  take  action  upon  the  first  two  points  stated  in  the  report 
instead  of  recommitting  the  whole  report.  The  motion  is  tnat  on  the  balance  of  the 
new  matter  contained  in  the  report,  which  refers  to  remedies  and  recommendations 
to  the  Government  as  to  what  kind  of  aid  shall  be  given,  that  that  part  should  be 
referred  to  the  board  of  directors  with  instructions  to  put  it  to  a  referendum;  but  we 
should  act  upon  the  first  two  points  as  stated,  and  I  do  move  an  amendment  that  we 
take  that  action. 
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The  Chairman.  We  now  have  a  motion  to  recommit  and  thea  a 
motion  to  amend  that,  that  immediate  action  be  taken. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes;  and  that  brings  us  down  to  the  point  where  I 
started. 

The  Chairman.  Was  action  taken  on  the  motion  to  amend ! 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes;  on  page  196. 

The  Chairman.  Who  debated  that  question  as  to  whether  the 
motion  should  be  amended  or  not? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  When  you  asked  me  before  about  the  debate,  I  ran 
ahead  and  gave  you  the  names  right  through.  It  seems  to  have  been 
debated  by  Mr.  Nissen,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  Mr.  Rothschild. 

Senator  Sutherland.  This  amendment  preceded  the  debate  by 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  you  have  given  1 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  with  the  motion  to  amend  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  The  vote  came  on  the  question,  first,  of  separating 
(he  report. 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  matter  before  the  house  at  this  time,  as 
I  understand  it,  was  whether  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shuart  should  be 
amended.  # 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes;  and  that  was  carried,  as  appears  on  page  196. 

The  Chairman.  Read  what  is  said  in  that  typewritten  transcript 
about  the  submission  of  that  question. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  read  from  the  bottom  of  page  194.  This  gives 
what  the  president  said: 

And  the  question  is  now  on  the  amendment. 

[Cries  of  7| Question!  "  "Question!  "] 

Mr.  Vogel.  I  believe  I  am  in  order  in  offering  an  amendment  to  an  amendment. 

The  President.  I  am  obliged  to  rule  that  you  are  not.  You  are  voting  now  on 
whether  you  will  separate  or  not. 

A  Member.  Is  discussion  in  order? 

TK<*  President.  It  is  closed. 

A  Member.  The  way  you  read  that  second  clause  is  not  the  way  it  is  printed.  I 
think  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  change  the  location  of  that  comma  before  we  vote 
on  it. 

The  President.  We  are  not  voting  on  that,  anyway. 

A  Member.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  vote  on  this  I  could  not  do  it  intelligently. 

The  President.  The  question  is  on  the  separation,  plainly. 

(The  question  was  taken  and  the  (  hair  announced  tnat  he  was  in  doubt  and  that  a 
standing  vote  would  have  to  be  taken.) 

The  President  (continuing).  Lemember  this  vote  is  confined  absolutely  to  dele- 
gates representing  organizations,    ho  one  else  has  any  right  to  vote. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently,  then,  the  Chair  put  to  the  house  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  report  should  be  separated  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  question  at  that  time  on  which  the 
convention  was  voting? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  the  reading. 

Mr.  Goodwin  (reading) : 

A  Member.  May  I  ask  if  the  Chair  will  state  who  has  a  right  to  vote? 
The  President.  Only  accredited  delegates  of  the  organizations  have  a  right  to 
vpte  on  this  question,  or  in  annual  meetings. 
/Another  Member.  How  can  you  vote  otherwise  than  by  roll  call? 
The  President.  That  is  provided  for  in  the  rules  of  the  convention. 
(The  question  was  taken.) 
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The-PnssiDBNT.  It  is  obvious  that  the  amendment  is  carried.    [Applause.]     , 

The  question  now  comes  on  the  original  motion  as  amended,  that  we  take  a  vote  on 
the  first  two  proposals  of  the  committee,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  report  be  sub- 
mitted to  referendum.  The  question  is  on  the  original  question  as  you  are  voting  now 
on  the  two  original  proposals,  the  balance  of  the  first  two  proposals. 

A  Member.  The  original  question  was  to  submit  all 

The  President.  But  as  amended  it  is  to  vote  on  the  first  two  and  submit  the  rest 
to  referendum.  The  question  now  is  on  that  motion  as  amended.  All  those  in  favor 
of  voting  on  one  and  two,  to  make  it  clear,  and  submitting  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
report  to  referendum,  will  say. "  aye."  [After  the  ayes  had  voted.]  Those  opposed 
"  no."    [After  the  noes  had  voted  .J    It  is  plain  that  the  ayes  have  it. 

Mr.  Snell.  Do  I  understand  that  we  are  now  to  vote  upon  those  two? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snell.  I  move  as  a  substitute  that  those  two  clauses  be  recommitted  with 
instructions  to  the  board  of  directors  that  a  referendum  be  prepared  to  submit  to 
constituent  members. 

The  Chairman.  One  moment,  please.  That  is  to  say,  the  question 
was  whether  they  should  proceed  to  vote  on  one  and  two  and  submit 
the  other  to  the  referendum  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes;  that  is  it,  exactly.    I  repeat: 

All  those  in  favor  of  voting  on  one  and  two,  to  make  it  clear,  and  submitting  all  the 
rest  of  the  report  to  referendum,  will  say  aye.  [After  the  yeas  had  voted.]  Those 
opposed,  no.    [After  the  noes  had  voted.]    It  is  plain  that  the  ayes  have  it. 

Mr.  Snell.  Do  I  understand  that  we  are  now  to  vote  upon  those  two? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snell.  I  move  as  a  substitute  that  those  two  clauses  be  recommitted  with 
instructions  to  the  board  of  directors  that  a  referendum  be  prepared  to  submit  to 
constituent  members. 

A  Member.  I  second  the  motion. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  come  some  pages  of  parliamentary  fencing 
and  speeches  interjected  before  we  come  to  tne  vote  on  that.  Do 
you  wish  that  read  % 

The  Chairman.  No.    Read  about  the  vote. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  now  go  to  page  200,  where  the  vote  is  recorded. 

The  Chairman.  Read  what  transpired  on  the  submission  of  it. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Starting  at  page  198, 1  read  as  follows: 

The  President.  The  question  is  upon  the  adoption  of  these  two  proposals. 

A  Member.  Mr.  President,  I  represent  two  votes  from  my  organization.  I  want 
instructions.  I  have  not  been  instructed  on  this.  The  second  Question  is  one  with 
a  sting  in  it.  It  is  the  one  piece  of  destructive  matter  in  the  whole  proposition.  I 
want  to  know  if  we  want  to  go  on  record  with  a  piece  of  destructive  legislation  merely, 
and  with  nothing  constructive. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  raise  the  point  of  order  that  the  discussion  has  been  closed. 

The  President.  The  question  has  not  been  called  for. 

[Cries  of  "Question! "  ^Question! "] 

?The  president  proceeded  to  put  the  question.) 

A  Member.  Have  individual  members  a  right  to  vote? 

The  President.  They  have  not. 

Mr.  Snell.  We  are  going  to  take  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  this  before  we  get  through 
and  it  takes  one-quarter,  I  believe,  under  the  constitution. 

The  President.  This  is  a  rising  vote. 

(The  president  proceeded  to  put  the  question.) 

A  Member.  May  I  ask  for  information,  what  you  are  voting  for? 

Tne  President.  For  or  against  these  two  propositions. 

A  Member.  We  have  a  right  to  call  now  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Another  Member.  A  yea-and-nay  vote  can  be  called  for  after  the  rising  vote  la 
taken,  if  desired. 

A  Member.  No;  this  is  the  only  time  we  can  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  President.  One-fourth  of  the  delegates  must  call  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  Member.  I  move  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  President.  The  Chair  had  already  called  for  the  yeas  on  this  question.  We 
will  first  take  this  vote  and  then  I  will  be  ready  to  entertain  the  other  motion. 
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A  Member.  When  a  division  is  called  and  you  make  a  declaration  of  the  vote,  I 
would  like  to  know  after  that  how  you  can  call  for  a  yoa-and-nay  vote? 

The  President.  We  are  now  voting  on  the  division  called  for.  All  those  in  favor 
will  please  rise. 

A  Member.  How  about  voting  when  you  represent  two  organizations?  Have  you 
2  votes? 

The  President.  You  can  not  have  2  votes  on  this.  This  is  on  the  vea  and  nay 
of  this  question.  [After  the  vote  had  been  counted.]  The  Chair  is  obliged  to  an- 
nounce that  under  the  bv-laws  the  motion  fails  of  passage.  [Applause.]  It  being 
•necessary  that  there  shall  be  a  two-thirds  vote  representing  at  least  20  States,  the 
motion  is  lost.  We  have  representation  from  at  least  20  States,  but  the  vote  of  161 
to  90  does  not  carry  the  necessary  two-thirds. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  a  count  was  made  of  the  delegates. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  On  a  rising  vote;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  it  your  recollection  that  that  was  the  vote, 
161  to  90? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  question  was  whether  the  report  should 
be  divided  and  the  first  two  propositions  then  voted  on,  and  the 
remainder  submitted  to  the  referendum  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  If .  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  vote  was 
directly  on  the  approval  of  the  first  two  recommendations  of  the 
summary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  understanding  borne  out  by  the  record  f 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  voting  as  well  on  the  question  of  sub- 
mitting the  remainder  to  the  referendum,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes;  I  think  that  may  be  said. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  report  be  divided  and 
that  the  committee  proceed  to  vote  on  the  first  two  propositions 
and  submit  the  remainder  to  the  referendum.  That  was  the  motion, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  And  that  would  imply  another  motion  to  get  at 
the  approval  of  the  first  two. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  This  was  the  final  vote,  as  I  read  it,  from  the 
votes  that  I  have  already  read  to  you.  The  question  of  dividing  the 
report  had  been  disposed  of. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  disposed  of? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  On  the  Nissen  amendment — the  vote  on  which  is 
recorded  at  page  196 — in  favor  of  separating  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  Chair  in  submitting  this  question 
say  that  the  question  is  as  to  whether  all  but  the  first  two  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  referendum — whether  the  convention  shall  proceed 
to  vote  on  those  two  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  No;  I  do  not  so  understand  it.  Is  that  the  im- 
pression that  you  obtained  from  my  reading  of  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  what  you  just  read. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  will  ask  you  to  road  back  there  again.  I 
have  a  different  understanding  of  it  from  that  which  the  chairman 
has. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  think  we  are  clear  as  to  the  Nissen  amendment, 
are  we  not  ?  Mr.  Shuart  moved  that  the  whole  report  be  referred 
back  to  the  board  of  directors  to  be  submitted  to  the  referendum. 
Mr.  Nissen  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  first  two  recommenda- 
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tions  of  the  summary  be  voted  on  then,  and  the  question  was  taken  and 
the  president  announced: 

It  is  obvious  that  the  amendment  is  carried. 
He  then  stated: 

The  question  now  comes  on  the  original  motion  as  amended,  that  we  take  a  vote 
on  the  first  two  proposals  of  the  committee,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  report  be 
submitted  to  the  referendum. 

That  was  taken  right  then  and  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  want  to  get  the  matter  straightened  out, 
myself.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  that  if  th«  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  in  the  affirmative  had  been  cast,  it  would  have  been  to  adopt 
the  first  two  propositions  and  to  have  sent  the  others  to  a  referendum? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes;  on  the  last  vote  that  I  have  talked  about, 
as  far  as  I  have  gone. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  convention  evidently  did  not 
want  to  take  that  course  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  They  did  not  want  by  a  two-thirds  vote  to  do 
that.     They  just  missed  on  a  two-thircjs  vote. 

The  Chairman.  The  question,  however,  was  as  stated  by  the 
Chair;  and  as  stated  by  Senator  Sutherland,  if  a  two-thirds  vote 
carried,  the  first  two  propositions  would  have  been  approved  by  the 
convention  and  the  remainder  would  have  gone  to  tne  various  or> 
ganizations  for  their  consideration. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  record,  sir,  but  that  is 
the  significant  vote  in  our  convention — that  counted  rising  vote  of 
161  to  90 — which  did  not  quite  make  the  two-thirds. 

The  next  vote  of  interest  was  on  the  substitute  motion  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  minority  report,  entered  at  pages  203  and  204  of 
the  stenographic  transcript.  Tnis  is  right  at  the  end  of  the  proceed- 
ings. This  substitute  motion  was  a  substitute  for  the  motion  to  refer 
the  whole  report  to  a  referendum. 

The  Chairman.  Read  that  motion. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  think  you  will  find  this  a  little  more  complicated 
than  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  myself  the  idea  that  the  Record  is  getting 
some  vindication. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Shortly  after  that  vote  of  161  to  90  there  came  a 
series  of  motions.     I  read : 

A  Member.  I  call  for  a  roll  call. 

Another  Member.  I  move  that  the  whole  matter  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Another  Member.  I  move  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Coolidoe.  Mr.  President 

The  President.  Mr.  Cool  idee. 

Mr.  Coolidoe.  If  it  is  in  order,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  minority  report. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Chair  rule  that  that  was  in  order  t 
Mr.  Goodwin.  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  here  myself  on  this  record 
of  it.     I  presume  it  is  upon  the  ground  that  the  Coolidge  motion 
there  was  not  seconded.    There  is  no  record  of  a  second.     Afr.  Aspe- 
grinsaid: 

I  move  that  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  he  also  referred  to  the  referendum. 
The  President.  You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen,  which  is  that  the  whole 
matter  he  recommitted  by  adding  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  with  the  rest. 
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That  motion  I  take  to  be  the  main  motion  here  pending  when 
Mr.  Coolidge  moved  as  a  substitute  that  the  minority  report  be 
adopted.    I  read  now  from  page  203 : 

The  President.  The  question  is  on  the  substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Coolidge,  that 
the  minority  report  be  substituted. 

(The  question  wan  taken  and  the  motion  was  lost.) 

The  President.  The  question  now  comes  on  the  original  proposition,  if  these  two 
propositions,  with  the  rest,  be  submitted  to  referendum. 

(The  question  was  taken  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

(Upon  motion,  thereupon,  at  6.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  convention  adjourned.) 

The  Chairman.  Please  read  that  again. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Mr.  Aspegrin  had  made  a  motion  that  the  whole 
report  be  sent  to  the  referendum  and  Mr.  Coolidge  moved  as  a  sub- 
stitute the  adoption  of  the  minority  report.  Now,  on  page  203 
I  read: 

The  President.  The  question  is  on  the  substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Coolidge,  that 
the  minority  report  be  substituted. 

{The  question  was  taken  and  the  motion  was  lost.) 

The  President.  The  question  now  comes  on  the  original  proposition,  if  these  two 
propositions,  with  the  rest,  I  e  submitted  to  referendum. 

(The  question  was  taken  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

(Upon  motion,  thereupon,  at  6.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  convention  adjourned.) 

The  Chairman.  It  still  remains  rather  obscure  as  to  what  the  other 
vote  was.    It  is  open  to  question  as  to  whether  it  was  a  motion  to 
divide  the  question  and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  two, 
referring  the  others  to  a  referendum,  or  whether  it  was  a  motion  to 
approve  the  first  two. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  think  I  can  clear  that  up  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Let  us  put  the  whole  thing  in  the  record. 
It  can  be  made  a  good  deal  more  apparent  by  reading  the  whole 
record  rather  than  the  statement  of  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  entire  discussion  f 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes;  beginning  with  what  the  witness  first 
read  down  to  and  including  the  last  that  he  read. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  already  in  our  reporter's  notes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  we  have  gotten  it  in  a  fragmentary 
way,  and  I  think  it  is  just  as  well  to  have  it  all  inserted. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  the  ribbon  copy,  but  we 
have  two  carbon  copies  of  this,  and  it  was  my  purpose  to  leave  one 
of  those  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  suggest,  Senator  Sutherland,  that  we 
insert  in  the  record  that  portion  which  deals  with  this  subject,  be- 
ginning with  page  129  and  running  down  to  page  204,  inclusive,  of 
the  typewritten  transcript  from  which  Mr.  Goodwin  has  been  reading. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Very  well. 

(The  portion  of  the  stenographic  transcript  referred  to  and  quoted 
from  above  is  as  follows:) 

(The  chamber  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
The  President.  Gentlemen,  as  you  understand,  the  order  of  business  this  after- 
noon is  the  reading  of  the  report  of  our  committed  on  merchant  marine  and  its  dis- 
cussion. I  desire  to  remind  you  ajain,  first  of  all,  the  committee's  rep  art  will  be  read 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  then  one  hour  will  be  given  for 
the  discussion  of  the  majority  side  of  this  report  in  support  of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee; and  by  the  rule  we  passed  yesterday  that  time  is  within  the  control  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Mr.  Douglas.    Then  another  hour  will  be  given  to  the  other 
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aide  of  the  question,  for  opposition  to  the  report  or  any  phase  of  it.  With  reference  to 
that  matter,  because  there  was  no  organization  of  any  type  to  control  that  time,  the 
responsibility  has  been  put  upon  the  chairman  to  recognize  those  who  wish  to  speak 
on  it.  Under  the  rule  each  speaker  will  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  thus  using  up  the 
other  hour,  and  I  want  you  to  appreciate,  gentlemen,  that  the  task  that  has  Deen 
assigned  to  your  chairman  this  afternoon  is  not  a  very  easy  one,  because  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  fair  to  every  interest  in  this  matter  that  there  shall  be  the  freest  and 
most  open  discussion  possible,  and  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  the  Chair  intends 
to  enforce  the  10-minute  rule  absolutely.  I  see  no  other  possible  way  of  getting 
through  our  business  on  this  very  important  matter  this  afternoon;  therefore,  please 
understand  that  there  is  no  intent  on  the  part  of  the  Chair  to  discriminate  if  time  is 
called  at  the  end  of  10  minutes,  and  the  Cnair  will  warn  every  speaker  at  the  end  of 
eight  minutes,  so  that  he  will  know  where  he  stands. 

Mr.  Nissen.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  question  whether  the  division  of 
time  granted  the  proponents  and  opponents  of  this  report  is  considered  a  fail  one?  In 
all  practice  the  proponents  of  a  proposition  usually  have  the  closing  argument,  and  I 
want  to  offer  as  an  amendment  to  the  president's  division  of  time  that  after  the  report 
has  been  read  one-half  hour  shall  be  given  to  the  proponents  of  the  report,  one  hour  to 
the  opponents,  if  there  are  any,  and  the  last  hall  hour  given  to  the  proponents  to  reply. 
I  make  that  as  a  motion. 

Mr.  Aspeorin.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President.  I  would  like  you  to  remember  that  this  is  not  a  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  the  rules  of  the  convention  as  adopted  by  you  at  the  opening 
session,  so  it  is  up  to  this  convention  if  it  desires  now  to  alter  that  rule  in  any  respect, 
and  of  course  that  is  plainly  before  you. 

Mr.  Aspeorin.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  with  reference  to  that.  I  think*  the 
motion  was  passed  that  one-half  of  the  time  be  allotted  to  each  side,  and  it  did  not 
state  which  side  came  first  or  last. 

The  President.  The  rule  as  it  is  before  me,  Mr.  Aspegrin,  is  this: 

Rule  V.  Discussion  of  subjects  and  resolutions  which  are  properly  before  the 
convention  under  the  foregoing  rules  shall  take  place  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
Not  more  than  thirty  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  each  debate  on  any  one  subject 
unless  by  unanimous  consent:  Proi'ided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  the  discussion 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine,  on  whicn  two  hours  shall  be 
allowed  for  debate,  one-half  of  this  time  to  be  controlled  by  the  chairrran  of  the 
committee  and  the  balance  to  be  divided  among  the  opponents  of  the  report  recog- 
nized bv  the  Chair  for  not  more  than  ten  minutes  each. 

Mr.  Nissen.  Under  that  I  claim  my  motion  is  strictly  in  order.  It  is  simply  stated 
there  that  the  divLion  of  time  shall  be  one  hour  to  each  side,  but  it  does  not  say  how 
it  shall  be  divided. 

Mr.  Aspeorin.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President.  Do  I  understand  the  motion  to  be  that  you  have  one  hour  each,  or 
do  you  want  to  extend  the  time? 
^  Mr.  Nirsen.  My  motion  is  that  after  the  reading  of  the  report,  one-half  hour  shall  be 

E'ven  for  argument  to  the  proponents  of  the  report,  one  hour  to  the  opponents,  and  the 
st  half  hour  again  be  given  as  time  for  closing  argument  for  those  who  offer  the  report. 

Mr.  Aspeorin.  I  second  that  motion. 

The  President.  I  think  that  is  quite  within  the  rule,  gentlemen,  if  that  be  your 
will.    You  have  heard  the  motion.    Is  there  any  discussion? 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  report  of  the  majority,  and  the  report  of  the  minority,  if  you  are 

ing  to  give  the  majority  report  half  an  hour  in  advance  and  half  an  hour  closing,  why 

oi ild  not  the  minority  report  have  the  same  privilege? 

The  President.  That  is  up  to  you  for  discussion.  Is  there  any  discussion  of  the 
subject?  It  appears  not.  All  those  in  favor  will  please  rise.  [After  a  count  of  the; 
rising  vote.]  All  those  opposed  to  the  motion  will  please  rise.  (After  a  further  count 
of  the  rising  vote.]    The  motion  is  passed,  the  vote  being  84  to  29. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  one  other  request  I  would  like  to  make  during  this  discussion 
and  it  is  this:  As  vou  know,  this  is  rather  a  difficult  room  for  the  ordinary  business  man 
to  be  heard  in  unless  he  happens  to  be  blessed  with  a  good  voice  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
disturb  these  proceedings  by  a  conversation  in  various  parts  of  the  room  or  by  men 

fathering  at  the  other  end,  and  I  would  like  to  request  that  all  in  the  room  be  quiet 
uring  the  discussion  and  if  there  are  any  among  you  who  desire  to  confer,  for  anv 
reason,  I  would  suggest  that  you  withdraw  into  an  adjoining  room  so  that  the  proceed- 
ings here  will  not  be  disturbed.  The  reading  of  the  report,  of  the  committee  is  in  order 
and  1  will  recognize  the  chairman  of  that  committee{  Mr.  W.  H.  Douglas,  of  New  York. 
[Applause.]  You  understand,  gentlemen,  the  reading  of  the  report  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  division  of  time. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I  have  the  honor, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure,  to  now  submit  for  your  consideration  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  President  I  ahey  on  merchant  marine.  The  staging  of  a  great 
play  with  beautiful  scenery,  beautiful  actresses,  and  .other  accessories,  even  if  the 
actors  sometimes  are  not  what  they  should  be.  makes  a  play  a  success.  We  certainly 
have  had  the  merchant  marine  question  well  staged  and  have  invited  a  great  interest, 
even  greater  now  than  it  was  before  we  came  here.  We  have  heard  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  although  he  did  not  refer  to  that  subject,  we  have  heard  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  this  morning  we  have  heard  two  great  gladiators,  one  on  each  side — I  refer  to  this 
just  for  a  moment  because,  as  I  listened  to  those  great  men  give  their  different  views 
on  this  important  subject,  I  could  not  but  be  impressed  with  two  points,  first,  that  every- 
thing that  was  good 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  very  sorry  to  interrupt  the  speaker,  but  is  this  the  speech  or 
the  report? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  say  that  mv  time,  I  hope,  is  my  own,  and  that  the  gentleman 
will  kindly  give  me  that  consideration  which  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  expect.  The 
intioduction  may  be  considered  by  him  as  the  report  or  a  speeech,  at  his  own  pleasure. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  asking  the  Chair.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  Chair. 

The  President.  I  would  be  obliged  to  rule  that  the  reading  of  the  report  is  not  tak- 
ing up  time  of  discussion  of  the  report  by  anybody. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  take  out  of  such  further  time  as  I  may  have  a  moment  or  two  to 
close  the  sentence  T  started.  I  would  say  that  in  our  report  I  think  that  you  will  find 
all  the  good  things  which  Secretary  McAdoo  stated  he  wished,  with  one  exception, 
which  he  criticized  after  having  the  report  for  that  purpose.  I  think  in  the  report  you 
will  also  find  practically  everything  which  Senator  Burton  advanced.  Senator  Burton 
has  never  been  a  strong  advocate  of  Government  aid  to  American  shipbuilding,  but 
to-day  he  has  been  converted  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  he  believes  Government  aid 
is  necessary,  and,  further,  which  the  report  contends,  he  says  distinctly  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  regulation  and  supervision,  which  constitutes  two  strong  arguments  in  this 
report. 

I  did  not  presume  that  those  few  introductory  remarks  would  be  criticized  by  the 
convention  or  I  should  not  have  made  them,  but  I  thought,  and  still  think,  thev  we 
germane  to  the  situation,  so  that  you  gentlemen,  as  the  report  was  read,  would  pernape 
give  more  thought  to  those  points  which  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  out. 

(Mr.  Douglas  then  read  tne  report  of  the  committee  on  merchant  marine,  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  A. 

Report  on  the  Upbuilding  of  Our  Merchant  Marine  bt  the  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  3,  4,  5,  1915. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 

President.— John  H.  Fahey,1  Massachusetts. 

Vice  presidents.— Henry  L.  Corbett,  Oregon;  R.  F.  Maddox,  Georgia;  A.  B.  Fa*- 
-quhar.  Pennsylvania;  A.  H.  Mulliken,1  Illinois. 

Treasurer— John  Joy  Edson.1  District  of  Columbia. 

Chairman  executive  committee.— James  G.  Cutler,  New  York. 

General  secretary. — Elliot  H.  Goodwin. 

Assistant  secretary. — D.  A.  Skinner. 

Directors.— Frederick  Bode.1  Chicago  111.;  Frederic  E.  Boothby,  Portland,  Me.; 
L.  C.  Boyd,  Indianapolis.  Ind.;  Thomas  Burke.  Seattle,  Wash  ;  Paul  T.: Carroll,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Hovey  C.  Clarke,1  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  Franklin  Conklin,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  James  G.  Cutler.1  Rochester.  N.  Y.;  William  H.  Douglas.1  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
H.  L.  Ferguson,1  Newport  News.  Va.;  Henry  B.  Joy,  Detroit,  Mich.;  W.  M.  McCor- 
mick.1  Baltimore.  Md.;  James  R.  MacColl,  Providence.  R.  I. -Charles  Nagel.  St, 
Louis,  Mo.;  Emanuel  L.  Philipp.  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  John  W.  Philp.  Dallas,  Tex.; 
John  II.  Reynolds.  Rome.  Ga.;  R.  G.  Rhett.1  Charleston,  S.  C;  Leon  C.  Simon.  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Thomas  B.  Stearns.  Denver.  Colo.;  Wm.  H.  Stevenson.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
T.  L.  L.  Temple.1  Texarkana,  Ark.;  Isaac  M.  Ullman,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  C.  E. 
Yost,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Charles  S.  Keith,1  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*  Member  of  executive  committee. 
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General  offices,  Riggs  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  Chicago  office,  10  South  La 
Salle  Street;  New  York  office,  1126  Woolworth  Building;  San  Francisco  office,  1303 
Merchants  Exchange  Building. 

Report  on  the  Upbuilding  of  Our  Merchant  Marine  bt  the  Committee  of  thb 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Your  committee  intrusted  with  the  consideration  of  this  great  national  issue  have 
most  carefully  studied  its  various  phases,  including  legislation  proposed  in  the  past 
and  now  pending.  We  have  also  investigated  the  statements  of  experts,  the  testi- 
mony secured  by  Congress,  and  the  evidence  given  at  recent  committee  hearings  of 
the  House. 

No  question  now  confronting  the  Nation  is  so  necessary  to  follow  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, none  so  essential  to  our  prosperity  and  benefit  as  a  commercial  power,  and  of 
such  importance  in  our  ultimate  relationship  with  the  outside  world,  as  the  upbuilding 
of  an  American  merchant  fleet. 

Our  export  and  import  trade  has  grown  with  tremendous  strides,  and  will  continue 
to  expand  rapidly.  Our  people  demand  that  it  should  be  safeguarded,  and  no  longer 
left  to  unknown  vicissitudes  and  to  shipping  facilities  certain  to  fail  us  in  a  world's 
crisis.  The  European  war  has  opened  tne  eyes  of  the  country  to  a  full  realization  of 
the  unwisdom  of  past  indifference  and  delay  and  the  wish  is  universal  that  effective 
laws  8 hall  promptly  be  passed  to  remove  this  national  peril. 

The  objects  sought  to  oe  accomplished  are  the  establishment  of  mail,  passenger,  and 
freight  lines  to  foreign  countries  and  our  own  dependencies,  as  well  as  tne  upbuilding 
of  a  general  mercantile  fleet,  so  as  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  and  loss  under  which 
we  have  labored  in  allowing  the  carrying  of  our  merchandise  to  remain  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  aliens. 

Your  committee  believe  that  through  Government  aid  only  can  these  necessary 
safeguards  for  our  future  commercial  advancement  be  obtained. 

These  results  secured  the  American  nation  will  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  quickly 
and  at  small  cost  the  necessary  transports,  colliers,  auxiliaries,  repair  ships,  etc..  of 
every  type,  size,  and  speed  required  by  the  Government  in  case  of  war  or  any  other 
emergency.  It  will  make  possible  a  clearer  relationship  between  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  merchant  marine,  which  is  so  desirable  for  our  national  defense,  and 
which  has  proven  so  beneficial  to  other  countries.  The  committee  also  believe  that 
it  will  enable  the  Government  to  avoid  the  now  existing  necessity  of  building  at  a  great 
expense  many  vessels  for  such  purposes  and  of  maintaining  them  for  long  periods 
without  benefit  to  the  Nation. 

Legislation  extending  Government  aid  to  American  shipping  naturally  carries  with 
it  an  ol  ligation  on  the  part  of  owners  to  allow  their  a  easels  on  proper  compensation 
being  paid  to  be  utilized  at  the  call  of  our  national  authorities. 

The  countries  of  the  Old  World  are  keenly  ali  e  to  the  ad  antagesof  ha-  ing  the  f  nest 
built  and  1  est  equipped  mail  and  passenger  steamers  to  connect  their  shores  with  the 
world's  remote  nations.  '  hey  realize  the  immense  importance  of  1  ringing  the  mer- 
chant and  tourist  to  isit  them.  It  means  millions  spent  for  their  people's  1  enefit  and 
millions  more  purchased  by  the  foreign  buyers  to  sell  in  their  home  markets.  '.  hese 
nations  ha  e  not  hesitated  to  pay  large  amounts  yearly  in  luilding  1  ounties,  mileage 
subsidies,  mail  sub  entions.  etc.,  recognizing  the  preat  adi  an  tape  from  a  national  and 
commercial  standpoint,  but  we  find  no  instance  where  a  European  Go\  eminent  has 
gone  into  shipping  operations  itself. 

'  he  report  of  the  Board  of '  rade  of  England,  commercial  department,  issued  June, 
1913,  informs  us  that  26  countries  grant  bounties  and  sul  eidies  in  respect  to  shipbuild- 
ing, shipping,  and  na  ijration.  In  1911  France  paid  £1,334,960  ($6,474,556).  Germany 
in  1900  paid  £350,000  ($1,697,500)  lesidessub  entions  to  se  eral  of  their  preat  steam- 
ship lines  in  addition  to  special  custom  far  ill  ties  and  preferential  railroad  rates  on 
export  eoods.  Austria-Hungary  in  1910  paid  £820,291  ($3,978,411.35).  Italy  in  1912 
paid  £813,600  ($3,945,960).  including  construction  and  repair  V ounties.  Japan  in 
1911  paid  £1,400,275  ($6,791,323.75).  Russia  in  1912  paid  £755,016  ($3,661,827.60). 
Enr  land's  expenditure  in  1913  is  estimated  at  from  £800,000  to  £1.000,000  ($3,880,000 
to  $4,850,000).  '  he  United  States  in  1913  paid  approximately  $1,212,500,  of  which 
amount  the  American  Line  1  etween  ew  York  ana  Southampton  recei  ed  o-  er  half 
for  earning  the  mails  under  the  present  mail  law.  Probally  $50,000,000  yearly  is 
paid  out  by  Europe  alone  for  the  encouragement  of  shipping,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Your  committee  I  elie  e  that  it  is  the  rieht  of  our  citizens  to  own  and  operate  our 
commercial  fleets,  and  this  pri  ilece  should  not  le  taken  away  from  them.    They 
should  enjoy  the  pride  of  again  making  the  o  er-sea  world  acquainted  with  our  flag. . 
Legislation  enacted  should  t  e  along  these  lines  and  accomplished  at  a  minimum  of 
cost  and  a  maximum  of  efficiency,  rather  than  adopt  experimental  devices. 
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For  yean  Congress,  while  fully  realizing  our  necessities  and  promising  relief,  has 
failed  to  grant  it,  one  measure  after  another  having  been  taken  up,  considered  and 
dropped,  or  defeated.  The  present  administration  has  laid  aside  all  previous  plana 
and  boldly  advocates  Government  purchase  or  construction  and  ownership,  combined 
with  Government  operation,  or  the  leasing  to  private  individuals  or  corporations  of 
the  tonnage  secured,  also  asking  the  right  to  charter  vessels  and  recharter  them  if 
desired.  The  reason  given  for  this  radical  move  is  that  our  citizens,  the  Government 
claims,  are  not  willing  or  able,  under  present  conditions,  to  provide  capital  for  requisite 
tonnage,  and  consequently  Government  action  is  forced.  Its  views  are  embodied  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Alexander  bill  now  before  Congress,  H.  R.  18666,  introduced 
September  8,  1914,  amended  and  reintroduced  as  Senate  bill  6856,  December  9,  1914. 

President  Wilson  in  his  recent  address  to  Congress  on  December  8  has  strongly 
indorsed  the  measure,  and  urges  that  it  shall  be  enacted  into  law.  It  is  proposed  to 
form  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  to  be  increased  to  a  larger  amount 
if  required,  and  $30,000,000  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  building 
vessels.  Transports  or  auxiliaries  of  the  Navy  and  War  Departments,  if  suitable  for 
business  purposes,  may  also  be  transferred  to  the  corporation,  including  any  steamers 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.         * 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  Government  ownership,  combined  with 
operation,  is  unwise,  and  advocates  its  avoidance,  which  opinion  also  seems  to  be  the 
general  verdict  of  the  business  world.  Our  Government  mi*»ht  better  profit  by  the 
successful  experience  of  others,  and  not  establish  the  precedent  of  even  temporary 
experimental  competition  with  its  own  citizens. 

^  Government  operation  is  un-American,  is  likely  to  be  more  extravagant  and  expen- 
sive than  private  control,  and  will  seriously  interfere  with  individual  initiative  and 
retards  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens. 

The  alien  lines  now  operating  would  be  forced  into  competition  with  our  Govern- 
ment, or  joint  cooperation  would  have  to  be  entered  into,  or  acquiesced  in,  if  uniformity 
of  rates  was  established;  an  action  which  might  lead  to  undesirable  complications.  If 
the  Government  operated  vessels  of  considerable  speed,  and  rate  competition  was 
severe  the  lower  speed  steamers  of  the  alien  lines  would  make  money,  while  the 
Government  line  would  lose  heavily. 

The  Alexander  bill  also  states:     The  vessels  purchased  or  constructed  by  the 
United  States  through  the  shipping  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  of  a  type  as  far  as  the  commercial  requirements  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  may  permit,  suitable  for  use  as  naval  auxiliaries  in  the 
Naval  Establishment  of  the  United  States." 

Special  construction  is  expensive,  and  while  speed  is  desirable  for  mail  carriers, 
vessels  of  high  speed  can  not  compete  at  equal  rates  with  vessels  of  low  speed.  We 
must  have  the  proper  tools  to  do  a  certain  class  of  work,  based  on  the  work  itself.  If 
forced  to  take  tools  unsuitable,  no  contractor  will  care  for  the  contract,  and  so  it  would 
be  with  passenger  and  freight  lines.  Men  of  experience  versed  in  shipping  matters 
would  wish  to  secure  their  own  steamers  adaptable  to  the  purpose  contemplated.  The 
speed  of  most  vessels  running  on  alien  lines  to  China,  Japan,  India,  Australia,  Africa, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  East  generally  does  not  exceed  91  to  10}  knots  on  the  average, 
and  the  same  condition  applies  to  the  South  American  lines,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  vessels  of  a  higher  type  that  are  now  being  operated. 

Thirty  million  of  dollars,  a  large  amount  as  it  is,  would  only  secure  a  small  number 
of  steamers,  a  mere  bagatelle  in  comparison  with  immediate  national  requirements, 
and  while  experiments  are  being  triea  with  these  we  may  be  put  back  several  critical 
years  in  making  full  provision  for  our  necessities.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vessels 
are  contracted  for,  even  in  part,  it  may  mean  serious  delay  in  establishing  contem- 
plated over-sea  lines. 

The  great  problem  of  your  committee  is  to  determine  if  our  desires  can  be  realized 
in  a  better  way  than  by  the  Government  program,  as  we  fully  appreciate  that  a  policy 
should  not  be  disapproved  unless  such  disapproval  is  based  on  good  ground,  and  also 
accompanied  by  suggestions  and  feasible  plans  to  accomplish  better  and  more  eco- 
nomically the  purposes  desired,  so  as  to  appeal  to  public  sentiment  and  to  Congress. 

We  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  principles  of  the  Alexander  bill  and  suggest  the  follow- 
ing plan  which,  we  confidently  believe,  will  stimulate  private  initiative  and  enter- 
prise and  result  in  the  reasonably  prompt  creation  of  a  large  and  efficient  American 
merchant  marine. 

A  FEDERAL  SHIPPING  BOARD. 

The  Government  to  create  a  permanent  Federal  shipping  board  composed  of  five 
persons  of  recognized  ability  ana  experience  in  marine  transportation. 
This  board  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  to  be  strictly  nonpartisan. 
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PURPOSES,   DUTIES,   AND  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Federal  shipping  board  to  be  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment and  successful  operation  of  an  American  merchant  marine. 

As  an  important  factor  in  this  problem  the  board  should  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  our  present  seriously  defective  navigation  laws  and  recommend  to  Congress 
such  revision  as  it  may  deem  essential  or  desirable. 

The  board  to  have  full  jurisdiction — under  the  law — in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
over-sea  transportation. 

FINANCIAL  COOPERATION. 

Subject  to  such  restrictions  as  Congress  may  impose,  the  Federal  shipping  board 
to  have  authority  to  loan  for  a  period  of  7  years  to  persons  or  corporations  of  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  ability,  who  desire  to  engage  in  over-sea  transportation — 
preferably  on  routes  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  ports  to  be  approved  by 
the  board — such  percentage  of  the  cost  of  building  or  purchasing  ships  as  will  afford 
a  safe  margin  upon  the  investment. 

Such  loans  to  be  made  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  the  time  of  loan  to  be  fixed  by  the 
board,  and  to  be  secured  by  a  first-mortgage  bond  upon  the  ship  or  ships  with  pro- 
visions for  amortization. 

A  MARINE  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY. 

To  provide  the  necessary  funds,  a  marine  development  company  with  a  capital  of 
$30,000,000  to  be  incorporated;  the  entire  capital  stock  to  be  subscribed  for  dv  the 
United  States  and  helot  in  trust  by  the  Federal  shipping  board  for  the  purposes  here- 
inbefore set  forth;  said  $30,000,000  appropriated  from  the  National  Treasury,  to  con- 
stitute the  maximum  obligation  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  this  under- 
taking. 

GUARANTY  AND  SALE   OF  BONDS. 

The  bonds,  taken  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  to  be  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  marine  development  company  and  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  upon 
a  slightly  lower  interest-yielding  basis  than  that  paid  by  the  borrower;  the  accruing 

Srofit  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  shipping  board  and  of  the  marine 
evelopment  company,  any  surplus  to  be  applied  to  a  sinking  or  contingent  fund. 

The  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  bonds  to  be  similarly  reinvested  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board  during  period  named. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  funds  essential  for  legitimate  shipping  operations  can  be 
obtained,  and  the  over-sea  mail  and  freight  lines  advocated  can  be  quickly  built  up, 
if  supplemented  by  direct  Government  aid  for  service  rendered  to  overcome  the  extra 
operating  disabilities  to  which  our  vessels  are  subject. 

We  question  whether  the  American  people  are  so  strongly  opposed  as  is  claimed  to 
the  payment  of  reasonable  subventions,  which  many  think  is  the  simplest,  and  prob- 
ably the  most  inexpensive,  method  to  establish  mail  lines  to  South  America  and 
elsewhere.  Under  this  plan  no  responsibility  rests  with  the  Government,  contracts 
are  made  and  bonds  are  given  to  faithfully  fulfill  obligations  entered  into,  and  the 
cost  is  defined  and  limited. 

As  an  alternate  proposition  the  existing  ocean  mail  act  can  be  amended  to  provide 
a  justifiable  and  fair  remuneration. 

The  present  ocean  mail  law  which  is  administered  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
places  the  speed  of  vessels  on  so  high  a  basis  in  class  1,  namely  20  knots,  that  practi- 
cally no  lines  have  been  able  to  conform  to  these  requirements,  as  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  the  speed  demanded  make  the  operating  expense  of  such  vessels  entirely 
too  high.  We  would  suggest  that  the  speed  be  reduced  to  16  knots  on  first-class  ships 
and  on  second-class  vessels  where  the  law  now  calls  for  16  knots,  that  the  speed  be 
reduced  to  12  knots,  adequate  compensation  being  allowed  to  establish  lines  desired. 

Alien  vessels  used  to  establish  over-sea  lines  should  be  replaced  at  agreed  intervals 
by  American-built  steamers  of  such  construction  and  speed  as  will  meet  future  reason- 
able naval  requirements,  so  that  the  lines  established  would  ultimately  operate  only 
vessels  built  in  our  own  shipyards,  thus  aiding  this  great  industry  now  languishing 
for  want  of  work. 

The  ocean  lanes  are  no  longer  free,  trade  routes  being  laid  out  with  as  much  pre- 
cision as  our  great  railroad  trunk  lines,  and  traversed  with  almost  the  same  regularity. 
The  line  or  lines  operating  are  as  jealous  of  their  field  of  influence,  and  resent  intruders 
with  as  much  spirit,  as  do  our  corporations  controlling  inland  means  of  communication. 
Hundreds  of  agreements  or  combinations  exist  for  protection,  and  to  exclude  new- 
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corners  profits  or  losses  are  pooled,  the  number  of  yearly  sailings  by  each  line  is  appor- 
tioned and  ports  of  discharge  assigned. 

Representatives  of  alien  steamship  lines  meet  in  London,  Hamburg,  or  elsewhere, 
and  establish  rates  at  which  American  goods  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  By 
mutual  agreement  they  can  practically  debar  us  at  any  time  from  being  able  to  compete 
with  the  exporters  of  other  nations.  The  freights  charged  are  frequently  excessive, 
and  the  danger  and  humiliation  of  such  a  position  must  appeal  strongly  to  our  people. 
If  rates  are  to  be  agreed  upon,  it  is  certainly  much  more  to  our  interest  to  have  the 
schedule  arranged  here,  or  at  least  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  have  a  determining 
voice  in  their  fixing. 

Our  railroad  experiences  have  taught  us  the  unwisdom  of  allowing  complete  liberty 
in  these  matters  and  that  when  competition  is  destroyed  abuses  will  follow.  Then 
with  equal  certainty  must  reasonable  legislative  regulations  eventuate,  so  that  abso- 
lute fairness  to  all  will  be  assured,  with  equal  privileges  and  equal  rates,  thus  placing 
shippers,  large  and  small,  on  an  equality. 

Legislation  is  pending  providing  for  the  supervision  of  ocean  freight  rates,  the 
filing  of  schedules  and  agreements  between  different  lines,  granting  the  right  of  ship- 
pers to  apply  for  rate  reductions  and  to  correct  abuses,  calling  for  a  proper  system  to 
secure  payment  of  just  claims,  abolishing  deferred  rebates  ana  unjust  discriminations 
against  shippers,  requiring  that  concessions  granted  in  advance  contracts  must  apply 
to  all,  and  dealing  with  the  correction  and  regulation  of  shipping  matters  for  public 
protection.  Your  committee  are  heartily  in  favor  of  such  legislation,  with  all  such 
matters  placed  in  charge  of  the  Federal  snipping  board. 

Foreign  owners  or  corporations  coming  to  our  shores  to  establish  permanent  oversea 
lines,  opening  offices,  advertising  regular  sailings,  and  enjoying  our  protection  and 
hospitality,  should  be  as  much  bound  by  our  laws  as  domestic  corporations.    Insur- 
ance companies  from  abroad  wishing  to  do  business  here  must  take  out  State  licenses 
and  deposit  securities  to  protect  policyholders.    Similar  protection,  by  reason  of  the 
vastness  of  our  commercial  interest,  should  be  extended  to  our  foreign  ousiness.    We 
therefore  advocate  that  all  individuals,  firms,  companies,  or  corporations,  foremen  or  * 
domestic,  running  regular  foreign  lines  should  be  compelled  to  take  out  a  Federal 
license  to  operate.    Such  action  would  greatly  facilitate  and  simplify  the  work  of 
the  proposed  Federal  board,  enabling  it  to  control  and  readily  regulate  oversea  traffic. 

Your  committee  have  not  made  any  definite  recommendations  regarding  the  un- 
building of  our  shipyards,  believing  that  if  policies  suggested  are  carried  out,  in  whole 
or  part,  it  will  undoubtedly  result  in  the  advancement  of  the  prosperity  of  this  indus- 
try, which  it  Bhould  be  our  duty  strongly  to  encourage.  The  present  higher  cost  of 
building  in  Europe,  a  condition  created  by  the  war,  may  also  lead  to  the  building  of 
vessels  in  the  United  States. 

The  belief  is  widespread,  and  experts  say  is  well  founded,  that  our  navigation  laws 
in  many  particulars  weigh  heavily  on  our  shipping,  placing  us  at  a  disadvantage, 
especially  in  the  building  up  of  a  general  merchant  marine.  This  matter  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Federal  shipping  board,  and  a  proper  revision  accom- 
plished through  congressional  action.  We  refer  to  the  very  strict  regulation  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  for  officers  and  crew,  the  obligation  to  employ  more  men  on  deck  and 
in  the  engine  room  than  are  carried  on  foreign  ships,  various  requirements  which  add 
to  the  expense  of  operation,  proper  modification  of  our  basis  of  measurement  to  reach 
an  international  standard,  and  various  regulations  regarding  constructions,  etc. 

The  important  question  of  securing  American  citizens  to  command  and  officer  our 
fleets,  including  the  providing  of  competent  men  for  the  engineering  department, 
is  a  national  necessity.  The  training  of  young  men  as  seamen  is  essential,  and  the 
large  number  yearly  discharged  from  our  Navy,  after  receiving  a  valuable  training, 
might  be  encouraged  to  go  into  the  merchant  marine,  and  if  paid  a  yearly  retainer 
perhaps  could  be  induced  to  join  a  Government  naval  reserve.  Freight  steamships 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  not  operating  in  mail  lines,  but  built  under  naval  designs 
and  carrying  apprentices  pledged  to  Government  service,  might  also  well  be  paid 
proper  compensation.  We  advocate  that  the  Federal  shipping  board  shall  be  given 
authority  and  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  these  purposes. 

No  nation  with  an  extended  area  bordering  on  the  seas  should  fail  to  provide  ton- 
nage requisite  to  carry  a  large  proportion  of  its  commerce.  Had  the  European  nations 
now  at  war  been  about  eoually  divided  in  naval  strength  and  commercial  fleets, 

S radically  the  entire  merchant  marine  of  the  world  would  have  been  forced  to  run 
>  cover.  Our  export  trade  would  have  been  paralyzed,  which  would  have  meant  an 
appalling  loss  to  tne  American  people,  no  matter  in  what  line  of  business  they  were 
operating. 

No  one  nation  should  control  the  ocean  any  more  than  one  power  should  dominate 
the  land .  For  the  world's  good  there  should  be  an  equal  and  fur  division  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  between  the  great  countries. 
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* 

These  lessons  should  make  us  realize  our  responsibilities  and  the  risk  of  going  on 
under  old  conditions  should  not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated.  Small  considerations, 
narrowness  of  opinion,  sectional  and  partisan  feeling  should  be  swept  aside.  No 
sacrifice  is  too  great  to  secure  our  future  maritime  independence. 

Legislation  of  a  national  character  which  reaches  ana  benefits  the  greatest  number 
of  our  people  is  wise  legislation,  and  we  believe  that  past  prejudice  against  Govern- 
ment compensation  to  shipping,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  class  legislation,  has  now 
passed  away.  Anyone  who  will  study  the  manifest  of  a  ship  leaving  an  American 
port  loaded  with  a  miscellaneous  cargo  must  admit  the  far-reaching  advantages  to  all 
sections  of  the  country.  The  farmer,  the  grower  of  cotton  and  grain,  the  raiser  of 
cattle,  the  producer  of  fruit,  the  operator  of  the  mines,  the. packer  of  canned  goods, 
and  the  manufacturer  of  hardware,  machinery,  and  agricultural  implements  are  all 
represented.  It  will  show  flour,  wheat,  oats,  corn  meal  and  cereals,  corned  beef, 
canned  goods  and  salmon  packed  in  the  far  West;  oil,  rosin,  turpentine,  and  lumber 
coming  from  the  South;  carriageware,  woodenware,  and  agricultural  machinery  from 
the  East  and  Middle  States,  besides  all  classes  of  manufactured  goods  and  machinery 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

SUMMARY. 

First.  Your  committee  consider  that,  owing  to  the  world's  shipping  conditions, 
Government  aid  .is  absolutely  essential  to  upbuild  our  merchant  marine,  and  we 
recommend  it  be  freely  and  adequately  given. 

Second.  We  believe  the  proposed  Government  plan  of  purchase  or  construction, 
even  if  operation  is  avoided  by  chartering  to  private  persons,  is  wrong  in  principle 
and  unwise  if  the  result  sought  can  be  secured  by  private  initiative  supplemented 
by  reasonable  Government  aid. 

Third.  The  success  of  other  nations  in  giving  direct  aid  to  establish  over-sea  mail 
and  freight  lines  should  not  be  disregarded  unless  we  are  satisfied  equally  successful 
results  can  be  accomplished  by  better,  cheaper,  and  more  efficient  methods. 
*  Fourth.  We  advocate  the  formation  of  a  Federal  shipping  board  and  a  marine  devel- 
opment company  as  outlined,  the  company  to  advance  funds  to  buyers  or  builders 
of  steamers  and  the  board  to  supervise  our  shipping,  with  full  authority  to  handle 
all  matters  pertaining  to  our  over-sea  transportation. 

Fifth.  We  strongly  recommend  that  Government  license  to  operate  shall  be  taken 
out  by  all  lines,  domestic  or  foreign,  engaged  in  shipping  between  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

Sixth.  We  recommend  amending  the  law  for  mail-carrying  purposes,  the  speed  of 
first  and  second  class  steamers  being  lowered,  and  adequate  compensation  provided. 

Your  committee  believe  that  the  entire  country  is  now  aroused  and  that  they  desire 
this  great  national  question  settled  by  prompt  Government  action  to  restore  our  mari- 
time power.  This  stain  on  our  national  escutcheon,  this  menace  to  our  commercial 
advancement  and  prosperity,  this  danger  to  our  nation's  greatness,  and  source  of 
weakness  in  case  of  war,  this  cause  of  irritation  and  loss  of  pride  to  every  man  that  loves 
his  country,  this  almost  un explainable  position,  by  reason  of  our  unparalleled  suc- 
cess in  other  directions,  should  be  swept  aside  so  that  no  longer  shall  out  national  prog- 
ress be  retarded.  Our  people  wish  to  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  again  fly  proudly  on 
every  ocean  and  in  every  port  and  the  right  of  our  merchants  to  control  our  export 
and  import  commerce  again  realized  for  the  protection  of  American  industries. 
Until  this  comes  about  our  people  will  not  rest  content,  nor  should  they  if  we  still  pos- 
sess that  national  pride  left  to  us  as  a  proudly  heritage  by  our  forefathers. 

William  Harris  Douglas,  Chairman. 

John  A.  Pbnton. 

Ludwig  Nibsbn. 

Bernard  J.  Roth  well. 

H.  A.  Black. 

Thomas  L.  Stttt. 

Dissenting  Report  of  a  Member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  on  the  Fending  Ship  Purchase  Bill. 

I  dissent  from  the  views  of  the  majority  of  this  committee  and  approve  of  the  ship- 
purchase  bill  now  before  Congress. 

The  emergency  is  such  that  the  ordinary  arguments  against  the  Government  enter- 
ingthe  field  of  private  business  do  not  apply. 

The  emergency  is  the  reestablishment,  or  the  maintenance,  of  our  trade  communi- 
cation with  neutral  and  belligerent  European  countries,  which  are  our  chief  markets 
and  sources  of  supply. 
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I  conceive  that  the  chief  task  confronting  us  to-day  is  to  uphold,  as  against  all  bel- 
ligerents, the  rights  of  our  merchants  to  the'  peaceful  pursuit  of  commerce  of  all  sorts, 
uninterrupted  excepting  for  contraband  of  war  sent  to  belligerents.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  this  country  has  fought  successfully  at  the  recent  international  con- 
ference. 

This  principle  is  being  increasingly  violated  by  belligerents  in  the  present  war.  I 
apprehend  that  vessels  owned  by  the  United  States  Government  will  have  a  standing 
that  will  compel  respect  by  all  belligerents.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  good 
faith  in  which  they  were  purchased,  no  matt  t  what  the  source.  It  can  be  guar- 
anteed that  thev  carry  no  contraband.  All  excuse  for  interfering  with  the  commerce 
they  carry  will  be  removed. 

As  a  theory,  Government  ownership  of  merchant  vessels  is  wrong.  Asa  measure  to 
meet  the  present  economic  emergency,  it  is  justified  and  right. 

E.  J.  Clapp. 

February  1, 1915. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Gentlemen,  this  question  I  regret  to  say  is  not  a  nonpartisan  question. 
The  evidence  was  clearly  before  you  to-day  in  the  debate  by  those  two  eminent  men, 
and  it  was  equally  as  clear  when  Secretary  Bryan  addressed  this  audience,  and,  gentle- 
men, it  never  will  be  a  nonpartisan  question  until  the  business  men  of  this  country 
come  to  the  rescue  and  demand  that  it  shall  be  a  national  question  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis.    [Applause.] 

We  all  know  that  they  have  fought  over  the  issue  for  years  and  years,  and  that  they 
will  continue  to  do  so.    When  I  was  sitting  there  expecting  to  take  the  platform  to  read 
the  report  this  morning,  some  man  said,  "  Well,  now  we  are  going  to  have  the  fireworks 
of  the  convention."     Why,  gentlemen,  so  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned,  I  wish  to 
say  that  we  have  no  such  intention  in  our  minds.    We  have  approached  this  great  issue 
on  the  grounds  of  fairness,  justice,  and  equity  to  the  American  Nation,  without  any 
feeling  in  the  matter  whatever.    We  have  been  challenged,  however,  by  the  National 
Government,  who  are  advocating  the  Alexander  bill,  but  we  thought  that  unless  we 
had  some  ideas,  some  feasible  plan  to  put  before  them,  we  had  better  hold  our  peace, 
and  therefore  we  felt,  as  a  committee,  that  it  was  essential  for  us  to  endeavor  to  dace 
some  plan  before  them  which  would  be  a  common  ground  and  a  fair  ground  on  which  the 
Nation  could  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  we  all  say  we  desire. 

There  is  one  single  thought  about  thiB  whole  affair,  and  I  have  been  in  Washington 
a  good  deal  in  connection  with  the  subject,  and  it  is  very  strange  that  nobody  seems 
willing  to  father  the  Government  measure,  although  it  has  many  supporters.  If  you 
will  go  up  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  ask  the  eminent  cnairman  of  that 
committee  if  he  is  the  f other  of  the  bill,  I  believe  he  will  say  to  you  that  he  is  not,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  he  will  even  admit  that  he  is  the  stepfather  of  it.  You  can  go  into 
the  House  and  talk  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and  you  can  ask  those  gentlemen  who 
are  supporting  the  bill  if  they  are  in  favor  of  it  or  if  they  like  it,  or  if  they  would  care 
to  adopt  it,  and.  gentlemen,  you  know  that  I  am  telling  you  the  truth  when  I  say  to 
you  that  one-half  of  the  Members  of  the  House  will  tell  you  that  they  neither  father  it, 
nor  do  they  like  it,  but  they  will  admit  that  they  are  supporting  it.  Some  of  them, 
under  their  breath,  absolutely  condemn  it. 

You  can  go  over  to  the  Senate  and  ask  those  eminent  gentlemen  who  issued  the  bill 
over  there  and  made  the  report  whether  they  are  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  that 
legislation  if  it  passes  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  they  will  tell  you  frankly  that 
they  are  not,  nor  did  it  come  to  them  except  in  a  framed  condition. 

Now,  we  can  not  hide  from  the  American  people  the  right  for  the  American  people 
to  think,  and,  therefore,  as  much  as  we  may  want  to  be  fair  and  just,  we  find  a  bill 
which  is  endeavored  to  be  forced  through  the  Senate  and  the  House  without  any 
man  who  will  come  to  the  front  and  say,  I  am  the  father  of  this  bill;  I  like  it,  and  I 
am  going  to  stand  for  it." 

Secretary  McAdoo  Baid  the  ocean  was  free.  Now,  he  knows  perfectly  well,  or 
should  know,  that  the  ocean  is  not  free,  that  it  has  not  been  free  for  25  years  bo  far  as 
American  commerce  is  concerned,  and  that  it  never  will  be  free  again.  He  knows 
that  these  other  gentlemen  living  in  foreign  lands,  having  in  view  the  immense  pro- 
gress of  this  country,  have  been  wiser  in  their  generation  than  we  have;  he  knows 
that  they  have  come  to  our  land  and  that  they  have  established  there  alien  steamship 
lines  to  practically  every  part  of  the  world.  In  our  report,  as  we  introduced  it,  we 
endeavored  to  set  forth  enlightened  information  which  this  body  of  men  had  a  right 
to  expect.  We  further  know,  and  it  was  referred  to  by  Senator  Burton  that  those 
lines  nave  their  affiliations  laid  out  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  well  understood 
that  a  line  running  to  South  America  controlled  by  one  of  the  foreign  powers  does  not 
go  there  unless  she  knows  what  she  is  going  to  secure  in  the  way  of  a  return  cargo.  It 
is  well  understood  that  she^is  either  getting  frozen  meat  or  that  she  is  getting  coffee, 
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or  she  is  coming  home  to  England  with  frozen  meat,  or  elsewhere^  and,  therefore,  they 
have  placed  the  ramifications  of  these  lines  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  very  dim- 
cult  for  the  American  nation,  without  Government  aid,  to  secure  and  establish  a  per- 
manent footing  themselves,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  go  frankly  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  say  we  want  their  aid. 

They  talk  about  the  question  of  rates.  Think  of  it,  gentlemen,  for  just  a  minute, 
the  unfortunate  position  in  which  the  merchants  of  this  country  had  to  submit,  not 
only  during  peace  and  in  normal  times,  but  the  same  condition  exists  now,  only  it 
is  accentuated.  You  can  not  go  to  any  line  in  New  York,  leaving  the  European 
trade  out  of  consideration  for  the  moment,  and  get  any  rates  made  to  you  at  all. 
Recently  the  merchants  of  New  York  had  to  wait  for  two  weeks  while  in  Europe 
they  were  quarreling  over  the  rates  they  were  going  to  give  us.  In  the  meantime 
cables  were  coming  in  asking  for  quotations  and  we  were  not  able  to  supply  those 
Quotations,  with  probably  the  loss  of  an  enormous  business.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  too, 
tnat  neither  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  you  on  this  great  question  nave 
raised  the  issue  of  the  alien  steamship  lines.  To  hear  Secretary  McAdoo  speak  on 
this  subject  you  would  think  that  it  was  the  American  owners  of  steamships  that 
charged  you  these  rates.  He  perhaps  did  not  mean  that  that  was  an  inference,  but 
he  certainly  did  not  speak  of  it  in  a  way  that  would  make  it  clear.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  lines  are  not  American  lines,  but  nine-tenths  of  them  are  alien  lines.  I 
take  no  exception  to  their  being  alien  lines  because  we  have  no  shipping  of  our  own 
and,  therefore,  we  had  to  depend  on  them  and  we  may  be  thankful  that  we  had  even 
that  measure  of  relief;  but  wnen  the  war  comes  on  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  secure 
as  high  rates  as  they  could  and,  therefore,  they  have  forced  us  to  pay  rates  which  are 
unreasonable  and  unjust.  But  think  of  the  condition  and  the  splendid  opportunity 
we  would  have  had  if,  in  spite  of  fighting  over  this  unfortunate  situation  for  so  many 
years,  we  had  established,  say.  10,  15,  or  20  years  ago,  these  lines.  In  that  case  we 
would  have  been  in  an  ideal  situation;  these  lines  would  have  been  established,  they 
would  have  had  the  Government  contracts,  they  would  have  had  the  agreements  for 
certain  sailings  and  certain  times  and  the  speed  of  the  vessels  made  a  requisite  neces- 
sity for  Government  action  in  taking  them  in  case  of  war.  We  would  then  be  protected 
on  all  sides  and  controlled  as  I  would  have  them  controlled.  What  would  be  the 
result?  They  would  go  to  the  shipping  board  and  say,  "  Gentlemen,  we  are  paving 
more  for  our  coal,  we  may  have  some  detention  in  our  ports,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
to  you,  and  further  we  may  have  to  pay  something  extra  in  the  way  of  operating 
expenses."  That  would  have  been  all.  The  board  probably  would  have  granted 
them  the  relief  to  the  exent  of  probably  5  or  10  per  cent  advance  in  rates,  and  you 
would  have  been  shipping  your  merchandise  to-day  at  probably  a  small  increase  in 
freight  and  you  would  have  been  doing,  perhaps,  four  or  five  times  the  amount  of 
business  while  the  war  was  going  on  which  you  are  doing  to-day,  because  the  idea 
that  is  advanced  that  the  man  at  the  other  end:  pays  die  freight  is  an  all-important  one. 
It  depends  on  the  question  of  competition.  If  vou  are  a  merchant  in  Hamburg  or 
a  merchant  in  London  or  in  New  York  you  will  have  to  give  a  price  to  the  man  in 
Hongkong  or  elsewhere  who  wishes  to  buy  your  goods.  Remember,  gentlemen,  that 
goods  are  no  longer  sold  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  an  appreciable  extent,  on  the 
free-on-board  price.  Those  men  are  too  smart  in  their  trading  to  do  that.  They  send 
a  cable  and  they  ask  the  man  in  New  York,  Hamburg,  and  London  to  quote,  and  I 
tell  you  that  the  freight  rate  is  of  vital  consequence  in  relation  to  that  quotation.  If 
the  alien  steamship  line  in  New  York  quotes  a  rate  5  or  10  shillings  higher  than  the 
man  abroad,  either  in  Hamburg  or  in  London,  you  lose  the  opportunity  of  doing  that 
business  and  this  Nation  loses  the  sale  of  those  goods.    [Applause.] 

Secretary  McAdoo  had  our  report,  he  asked  for  it  and  it  was  frankly  sent  to  him. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  gave  very  careful  consideration  and  thought  to 
that  report,  and  yet  to-day,  when  he  had  the  opportunity  to  criticize  it,  there  was 
only  one  point  he  criticized  and  that  was  that  he  did  not  believe  that  this  Nation 
should  embark  in  the  loaning  of  money  to  private  individuals,  either  for  this  or  for 
any  other  purpose. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  this  convention  to  the  fact  that  practically  every 
chamber  of  commerce  in  the  United  States  that  has  passed  upon  this  question  has 
incorporated  in  one  degree  or  another,  almost  identical  provisions  as  we  have  incor- 
porated in  our  report.  Now  why  have  they  done  that,  gentlemen?  Let  the  Govern- 
ment be  fair.  They  have  done  it  at  practically  the  request  of  the  Government  itself. 
What  is  the  difference  between  his  provision  and  ours?  They  have  proclaimed 
throughout  this  country  that  one  of  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  pass  the  Government 
regulation  was  because  American  citizens  had  not  the  initiative,  and  if  they  did 
have  it  they  could  not  secure  the  money  necessary  to  secure  the  vessels  requisite 
for  the  American  commerce.    What  is  the  difference  between  their  plan,  however, 
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and  our  plan?  I  will  leave  it  to  the  convention  if  we  have  not  a  fairer  and  safer  plan. 
They  Bay  let  the  Government,  or  the  board,  expend  $30,000,000,  $40,000,000,  or 
$50,000,000 — there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  limit  to  it.  and  it  may  be  increased  up  to 
$100,000,000 — in  order  to  buy  ships.  Does  anybody  nere  think  that  those  ships  are 
not  going  to  be  purchased,  if  they  ever  are,  at  a  high  price  and  if  the  Government 
ever  goes  out  of  business,  sold  at  a  low  price,  and  that  50  to  75  per  cent  of  every  dollar 
that  is  put  into  those  ships  is  going  to  be  a  loss  to  the  taxpayers  and  to  the  American 
people?    [Applause.] 

What  do  we  ask  you  to  do?  I  will  admit  it  is  progressive,  I  will  admit  somewhat 
startling;  but  it  is  along  the  lines  of  the  pathway  which  the  present  Government  has 
told  us  we  should  follow.  We  simply  propose  tnat  this  Government  board,  or  com- 
pany, shall  loan  for  seven  years  only  to  the  extent  only  of  $30,000,000  and  to  the 
percentage  which  in  their  judgment  they  believe  is  a  safe  and  a  reasonable  amount 
on  those  ships,  and  we  further  provide  that  they  would  get  interest  on  the  money 
and  further  provide  that  the  money  will  be  repaid  to  them  the  same  as  on  a  mortgage 
on  a  house,  before  the  time  of  the  loan  runs  out.  Why,  gentlemen,  the  United  States 
Government  under  our  plan  could  not  possibly  lose  one  dollar.  It  is  feasible,  it 
is  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  it  is  reasonable  and  fair.    [Applause.] 

Personally,  however,  I  am  not  particular  whether  that  portion  of  the  report  is 
incorporated  because,  gentlemen,  remember  we  are  not  making  this  report  along  lines 
of  legislation.    We  thoroughly  realize  that  in  making  this  report  we  are  not  legislating 
for  this  country  but  we  are  only  suggesting;  we  are  only  endeavoring  to  meet  on  com- 
mon ground  on  which  everybody  can  stand.    These  gentlemen  in  the  Government  say 
to  us  that  they  are  sympathetic  with  us  and  they  want  us  to  come  to  them.    Why, 
it  is  well  known  that  there  have  been  dozens  and  dozens  of  men  interested  in  this 
subject  who  have  gone  to  Secretary  McAdoo — I  have  gone  to  him  myself — and  they 
have  gone  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  they  have  gone  to  Secretary 
Bryan  and  others  in  the  administration,  but  every  time  we  went  we  found  ourselves 
up  against  a  stone  wall.    Secretary  McAdoo  asked  me  to  give  him  suggestions.    I 
frankly  did  my  best  to  do  so,  but  having  secured  them  he  did  not  think  they  were 
advisable.    As  I  said  to  him,  because  I  do  not  agree  with  your  report  and  you  do 
not  agree  with  my  suggestions,  is  there  any  common  ground  on  which  we  can  walk? 
He  frankly  admitted  common  ground  was  the  passing  of  the  ship  purchase  bill. 
Therefore,  I  say,  that  we  have  made  efforts  and  we  are  still  prepared  to  make  them, 
we  are  willing  to  make  them,  but  we  make  this  objection,  that  we  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  trust  the  Government  to  do  this  great  thing.    We  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  change  every  principle  and  every  theory  on  which  this  great  country  has  been 
built  up,  the  theory  of  the  American  people  having  some  right  to  say  in  their  opera- 
tions at  home  and  abroad.    [Applause.]    We  are  perfectly  willing  to  trust  the  Exec- 
utive, we  are  perfectly  willing  to  trust  the  Government,  and  we  do,  in  a  laree  measure, 
but,  gentlemen,  why  should  not  the  American  people  also  be  trusted  by  the  Govern- 
ment?   That,  gentlemen,  has  been  one  of  the  difficulties  in  this  case  as  it  has  been 
in  others. 

I  could  go  on  telling  you  a  great  many  other  things,  but  I  have  no  right  to  monopolize 
the  entire  time;  we  have  a  great  many  gentlemen  who  want  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
and  1  hope  that  1  will  be  allowed  to  have  just  a  few  minutes  toward  the  end  of  the 
debate,  so  that  if  there  is  anything  special  which  comes  up  I  might  be  allowed  to 
reply.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention.    [Applause.] 

The  President.  Under  the  rule,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  controls  the  time 
of  this  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Sherill.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the  issue  before  this  body  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  question,  Is  this  convention  in  favor  of  the  ship  purchase 
bill  or  is  it  not  ?  The  present  issue  is  clouded  by  the  fact  that  the  committee  has  put 
before  us  another  plan  so  that  in  voting  upon  this  we  may  not  vote  upon  the  important 
subject  before  the  public  to-day,  do  we  or  not  approve  of  the  ship  plan  as  formulated 
by  the  Government? 

I  agree  heartily  with  all  that  has  been  said  by  Secretary  McAdoo,  Secretary  Bryan, 
and  Senator  Burton  as  to  the  influence  of  this  war  and  the  dreadful  condition  in  which 
it  has  placed  us.  Not  only  has  the  trust  squeezed  us  before  the  war,  but  since  the 
war ;  and  the  former  rebates  of  the  railroads  are  but  as  a  flea  bite  when  compared  with 
the  rebates  that  have  been  imposed  upon  us  by  the  foreign  shipping  trust  for  years. 
[Applause.] 

I  lived  for  two  years  in  Buenos  Aires  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  and  only  once 
during  those  two  years  did  a  ship  ever  come  into  that  port  carrying  an  American 
flag,  for  they  could  not  compete  with  the  free  navigation  laws  of  Europe  nor  with  the 
shipping  subsidies  of  Europe,  for  we  have  no  ship  subsidies  in  this  country. 
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A  man  said,  "Today  the  greatest  thing  in  this  country  is  the  way  matrimony  is 
practiced  in  the  United  States.  Don't  you  think  so?  "  I  replied,  "I  do."  He  said, 
"There  is  not  enough  matrimony  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  because 
men  do  not  marry  early  enough.  Do  you  not  think  so?"  I  said,  "I  do."  He  said, 
11  My  idea  is  that  every  man  in  the  United  States  ought  to  take  a  wife.  Do  you  not 
think  bo?"    I  did  not  agree  with  him,  for  I  already  have  one.    [Laughter.] 

Now,  what  I  want  to  say  to  you,  and  say  very  briefly,  is  this:  That  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States  has  in  his  hands  to-day  and  has  had  in  his  hands  ever  since  the 
3d  of  October,  1913,  the  remedy  to  this  situation,  and  it  does  not  require  legislation  to 
help  it.  No  one  believes  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Democratic  Party  any  more  than  I 
do,  although  I  am  a  Republican.  I  belong  to  that  party  which  I  understand  has  not 
advanced  any  new  idea  and  has  not  accomplished  anything  in  20  years,  notwith- 
standing all  the  talk  we  have  had  here  to-day  about  the  Panama  Canal,  which  was 
initiated  and  carried  through  by  the  Republican  Party.  The  Democratic  Party  in 
good  faith  to  their  platform  put  into  the  tariff  bill  of  October,  1913,  a  clause  which  puts 
back  upon  our  statute  boots  something  which  ought  never  to  have  been  taken  off, 
practically  the  remedy  put  upon  our  statute  books  in  1789  by  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Madison.  The  Democratic  Party  tried  to  put  in,  in  good  faith,  the  remedy  which 
Washington  and  Jefferson  pu  t  into  force  so  succesBfu  lly  in  1 789 .  Then  we  were  carrying 
in  all  23  per  cent  of  our  foreign  trade.  In  1828  we  were  carrying  no  less  than  89  per 
cent  of  our  foreign  trade.  We  then  passed  the  reciprocity  act  of  1828  and  our  foreign 
trade  commenced  to  fall  off  from  the  89  per  cent  to  8  per  cent,  where  it  stands  to-day. 
The  Democrats  put  that  into  the  tariff  act  of  1913  and  it  is  on  the  statute  books  to-day. 
Why  is  it  not  in  operation?  Because  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  requested  from  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  the  decision,  which  was  rendered  on  the  3d  of 
October.  1913,  which  said  that  certain  clauses  and  treaties  prevented  it  from  being 
operated.  Every  one  of  those  treaties  at  that  time  and  to-day  contain  a  clause  which 
permitted  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  without  interference  of  the  legislature, 
to  remove  that  obstruction.  Gentlemen,  the  Executive  has  had  that  power  and  it 
stopped  action  at  once  because  the  Attorney  General  rendered  that  opinion,  what  he 
said  was  true,  but  each  one  of  those  treaties  contains  a  clause  different  from  the  Panama 
Canal  treaty,  which  permits  the  Executive  to  proceed  and  modify  those  treaties  in  ne 
case  on  longer  than  12  months '  notice.  That  power  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Executive  ever  since  the  3d  of  October,  1913,  and  is  there  to-day,  so  1  directly  challenge 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  this  morning  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  vote  for  the  ship  purchase  bill  or  there  is  no  remedy.  There  is  a  remedy,  gentle- 
men, and  the  Executive  has  it.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Aspegrin.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  what  I  have  to  say  will  not  take 
more  than  three  minutes.  This  matter  is  very  much  more  simple  than  it  seems  to  all 
of  us  at  first  glance.  We  are  all  business  men  so  let  us  look  at  it  from  a  business  point 
of  view  and  from  no  other.  We  should  look  at  this  matter  simply  from  the  point  of 
view  of  common,  ordinary  business  men.  On  the  one  side  we  have  theory  and  on  the 
other  side  we  have  practice;  on  one  side  to-day  we  have  heard  a  plea  for  support  and 
on  the  other  side  we  have  heard  the  statement  of  facts.  Gentlemen,  we  are  business 
men.  What  do  we  want  to  choose?  We  are  willing  to  give  our  support,  but  only 
provided  the  theory  is  based  on  a  statement  of  fact.  That  is  all,  gentlemen.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Shuart  (of  Springfield).  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  motion  in  order? 

The  President.  The  Chair  will  be  obliged  to  rule  that  a  motion  is  not  in  order 
at  this  stage  unless  by  unanimous  consent.  The  time  is  now  being  given  under  the 
rule  to  the  debate  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Shuart.  I  mean  as  to  the  adoption  of  this  report. 

The  President.  It  is  perfectly  germane  to  discuss  this  report. 

Mr.  Shuart.  With  regard  to  the  ship  question.  Can  I  make  a  motion  with  reference 
to  it? 

The  President.  I  think  not  until  after  the  debate  is  closed. 

Mr.  Shuart.  Then  1  will  make  the  motion  later. 

The  President.  One  minute  and  a  half  goes  over  to  the  other  end  for  argument  by 
the  proponents.  1  will  ask  the  secretary  if  he  will  read  the  minority  report  and  then 
those  supporting  the  minority  report  or  opposing  the  features  of  the  majority  report 
will  have  the  full  hour  at  their  disposal  as  agreed.  The  secretary  will  please  read  the 
minority  report. 

(The  secretary  read  the  minority  report  as  requested  by  the  president.) 

Mr.  Baker  (of  Baltimore).  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  had  no  idea 
when  I  came  over  here  to-day  of  speaking  and  had  nothing  whatever  prepared .  Sena- 
tor Burton,  my  honest  friend,  made  a  statement  about  10  ships.    He  was  correct. 
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When  I  was  asked  the  question  how  many  ships  I  believed  could  be  secured  imme- 
diately, absolutely  without  touching  any  of  tie  belligerent  ships,  covering  all  this 
country,  I  told  friwi  I  felt  there  could  not  be  more  than  10,  that  I  happened  to  know 
1  was  a  Greek,  and  2  were  Spanish.  A  great  many  were  offered  but  none  that  I 
thought  would  be  suitable.    I  want  to  make  that  personal  explanation. 

With  regard  to  this  bill ,  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  ha\  e  been  as  I  hav  e  been  for  30  yean, 
down  here  to  Congress  after  Congress  to  get  some  legislation  passed,  you  would  accept 
anything  to  make  a  beginning.  [Applause.]  Do  let  us  make  a  beginning  somewhere. 
If  you  start  out  with  a  business  proposition  you  will  ha\  e  to  have  a  beginning.  You 
are  all  business  men.  I  am  out  of  business  entirely  and  have  no  business  affected  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  I  am  trying  to  do  the  best  good  I  can  toward  developing  the 
merchant  marine  of  this  country.  During  the  Spanish-American  War,  when  they 
sent  for  me  to  come  to  Washington  to  help  them  out,  they  were  in  most  desperate 
straits  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  ships  under  the  American  flag  but  for  the 
consent  of  the  English  Goa  eminent,  and  they  acted  very  considerately  for  us  and 
allowed  the  transfer  of  a  large  number  of  ships,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  ships  are  running  to-day  and  10  months  after  their  use  the  United  States  Go\  em- 
men  t  was  offered  more  for  those  ships  than  they  paid  for  them. 

I  do  not  want  to  discuss  the  present  bill,  but  if  carried  out  by  three  independent 
business  men,  the  majority  of  tne  shipping  board  is  going  to  do  what  is  for  the  best 
business  interest  of  this  country,  particularly  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  the  power  of  veto  over  their  acts  and  I  can  not  see  why,  under  the  terms  of  that 
bill,  they  could  not  carry  out  every  provision  you  have  outlined  in  your  report  in 
the  summary,  and  that  is  all  I  have  seen  of  it.  I  only  got  a  copy  of  the  report  this 
morning. 

With  regard  to  the  desirability  of  doing  something,  do  something  and  do  not  stop 
it  when  they  try  to  do  something.  I  have  been  through  every  administration,  I  am 
strictly  independent — I  am  not  a  Democrat,  Republican,  or  Mugwump,  and  I  will 
work  for  the  beat  interest  of  the  merchant  marine  I  know  how.  But  they  can  cany 
out  this  loan  principle  which  you  have  outlined  here,  if  it  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  and  I  do  believe  the  President  is  a  man  who  is  greatly  interested. 
Take  his  speech  of  last  night.  If  you  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  bring  about 
better  business  he  will  do  so. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  this  suggestion  here  that  money  should  be  loaned  on  ships, 
and  whether  owned  by  Government  corporation  or  transferred  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion makes  little  difference.  These  business  men  are  going  to  carry  it  out  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way,  and  their  appointments  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate.  For  that 
matter,  it  is  only  the  matter  of  a  short  time  before  the  next  session  of  Congress,  when 
changes  can  be  made  in  the  bill  if  it  is  not  right,  but  I  believe  if  you  will  only  make 
a  beginning  and  approve  of  this  bill  and  give  your  heartiest  support,  not  because  you 
believe  in  all  its  principles — I  think  it  is  the  best  possible  tiling  to  get  under  the 
circumstances — you  will  do  more  to  make  a  beginning  of  the  merchant  marine. 

You  may  all  know  that  you  will  have  to  build  a  great  many  ships  and  you  are  going 
to  make  work  for  your  men  and  you  are  going  to  make  business  for  all  the  other  busi- 
nesses of  the  country.  A  bill  of  this  kind  was  introduced  first  by  Congressman  Page 
to  build  $30,000,000  worth  of  colliers  for  the  Navy.  I  think  probably  this  war  has 
demonstrated  in  the  future  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  coal  ship6  at  sea  and  we  want 
collier*  and  we  want  them  loaded  rapidly  at  sea.  There  is  one  of  the  things  they  were 
very  strongly  in  favor  of.  Think  oi  the  number  of  men  that  would  be  put  to  work. 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  steel  company,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  yesterday,  sounded 
the  condition  of  the  shipbuilders  and  he  concluded  that  it  would  be  safe  to  calculate 
that  ten  10,000-ton  ships  could  be  delivered  within  10  months.  But  juBt  think  what 
that  would  amount  to.  Some  300,000  tons  of  tonnage  to  the  available  develop- 
ment of  our  commerce  under  the  American  flag,  and,  gentlemen,  you  can  not  run 
them  under  the  American  flag  as  cheaply  as  under  the  foreign  flag.  However,  that 
is  all  provided  for  in  here,  and  it  states  that  two  men  on  this  committee  must  be 
practical,  experienced  men  in  the  steamship  business.  They  can  be  removed  from 
office  at  any  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  even  by 
Congress. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  of  you,  in  the  interest  of  the  merchant  marine — not  my  own — 
to  get  together  and  support  the  best  we  can  get  and  take  half  of  a  loaf  if  we  can  not  get 
the  whole  loaf,  and  you  will  get  the  whole  loaf  after  a  while  if  you  carry  out  your 
efforts  with  such  an  organization  as  this. 

I  am  tony  that  ill  health  required  me  to  retire  from  the  executive  committee,  but 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  work  which  it  originated,  and  I  believe  you  can  add  a  great 
work  to  that  which  you  have  already  done  by  supporting  some  measure,  some  begin- 
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ning,  and  if  yoii  can  not  get  a  better  beginning  begin  with  what  you  can  get  now.    I 
thank  you.    [Applause J 

Mr.  Saunders.  Mr.  President,  the  thought  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  previous 
speaker,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  impressive  thought  for  me  to  begin  with, 
tnat  a  few  days  ago  I  read  the  obituary  notice  of  Gus  Williams,  an  actor.  I  remember 
a  little  of  him,  but  one  thing  that  has  always  been  impressed  upon  my  mind  is  a 
statement  that  he  used  to  make  on  the  stage,  in  which  he  said  he  nad  learned  in  life 
when  you  can  not  do  the  best  thing  you  should  attempt  to  do  the  next  best. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  this  shipping  bill,  I  think,  has  been  admirably  expressed 
by  the  previous  speaker  when  he  advised  us  for  Heaven's  sake  to  get  started  and  do 
something.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  whom  I  have  sometimes  disagreed 
and  sometimes  agreed  in  our  conferences  at  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  apparently  taken  a  new  position  in  regard  to  this  subject,  because  I  sat  in  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  less  than  a  month  ago  and  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Douglas,  with  which  I  did  not  agree,  from 
which  I  extract  the  following:  ^ 

"That  substantial  tonnage  of  freight  vessels  will  be  created  without  the  payment  of 
subsidies.'1 

Less  than  a  month  ago  Mr.  Douglas  took  that  position  and  to-day  I  find  in  this  report 
which  I  have  before  me  the  statement  that  "your  committee  consider  that  owing 
to  the  world's  shipping  condition,  Government  aid  is  absolutely  essential  to  upbuild 
our  merchant  marine  and  we  recommend  it  be  freely  and  adequately  given." 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  wish  to  say  that  that  statement  was  never  made  by  me,  and  I  chal- 
lenge my  friend  to  produce  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  evidence  is  in  the  report  signed  by  Mr.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  report  is  signed  by  me  as  a  report.  If  that  is  in  the  report 
written  by  Mr.  Bush  it  is  a  general  report.  I  was  on  the  committee  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  dispute  that  but  I  admit  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  daresay  there  may  be  a  number  of  things  in  our  report.  It  is  a 
question  of  compromise  or  agreement,  and  you  have  to  make  a  report  on  broad  lines, 
and  to  attribute  that  statement  to  me,  I  think,  might  be  rather  unjust. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Gentlemen,  I  did  not  bring  this  forward  with  any  other  idea  in 
my  mind  than  to  compliment  my  friend,  Mr.  Douglas.  I  not  only  compliment  him 
because  I  agree  with  nis  second  statement  that  Government  aid  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  furthermore  I  compliment  him  on  the  fact  that  we  have  been  generally  under 
the  impression  that  there  are  no  longer  any  progressives  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
My  good  Mend  Mr.  Sherrill,  who  is  also  an  associate  of  mine,  has  proposed  an  alterna- 
tive suggestion  which  is  very  plausible  on  its  face,  and  I  have  great  respect  for  Mr. 
Sherrill' s  opinion.  When  he  proposed  it  to  me  a  month  ago  I  came  to  Washington 
to  investigate  Mr.  Sherrill's  very  practical  idea,  and  I  went  directly  to  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  to  the  assistant  there,  who  knows  all  about  shipping,  who  is  chairman 
of  shipping  and  navigation,  and  I  said  to  him,  "A  friend  of  mine  has  proposed  what 
seems  to  me  a  very  good  alternative.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  a  preferential  tariff 
on  freight  carried  under  the  American  flag,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to  get  a 
great  deal  of  business.'1  He  smiled  and  said,  "My  dear  sir,  the  objection  which  has 
been  raised  in  regard  to  the  treaties  is  only  one  objection,  but  here  is  the  practical 
objection.  In  1870,  or  following  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia,  the  French 
merchant  marine  was  destroyed  and  France,  after  the  war,  attempted  to  build  up 
her  merchant  marine  on  identically  that  same  policy  and  plan,  and  what  was  the 
result?  Immediately  she  issued  a  notice  of  preferential  tariff,  all  the  governments 
of  the  world,  and  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  first,  put  a  differential  tariff  against 
French  shipping,  and  the  result  was  France  repealed  that  law  within  14  months. 

If  we  agree  that  nothing  is  wise  that  is  not  practicable,  it  certainly  seems  to  me  the 
experience  of  the  French  on  that  preferential  question  shows  that  it  is  not  practica- 
ble. My  friend  here,  the  ex-president  of  the  Flour  Club  of  New  York,  closed  his 
speech  rather  abruptly.  He  perhaps  being  an  associate  of  mine  occasionally  in  the 
business  of  buying  fond,  he  left  it  for  me  to  trive  some  facts,  and  if  my  time  is  not  up 
I  would  like  to  eive  von  a  few  facts  that  he  drew  to  my  attention.  I  sat,  only  two  weeks 
ago,  in  a  board  of  directors'  meeting  in  New  York;  the  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany was  there,  and  he  made  the  proposition  to  us  to  buy  two  ships  and  we  held  up 
our  nands  in  horror  and  said,  "We  are  not  in  the  shipping  business:  we  build  ma- 
chinery and  sell  it.  Why  should  we  buy  two  ships?  "  He  then  showed  us,  by  figures, 
that  the  price  of  a  machine  built  in  the  United  States  and  sold  in  Russia  was  less 
than  the  price  of  freight  to  carry  it  to  Russia,  and  he  said,  "We  have  two  shiploads  of 
those  machines  whicn  we  are  ready  to-day  to  ship  to  Russia,  built  in  America  under 
American  labor  and  under  American  capital,  and  yet  the  freight  on  the  machine  across 
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the    tlantic  delivered  in  Russia  is  twice  as  much  as  the  price  at  which  the  machine 
itself  is  sold." 

m Now,  what  do  I  care  about  the  academic  question  as  to  who  payB  the  freight?  What 
difference  does  it  make  whether  an  American  or  a  foreigner  pays  the  freight?  If  any 
business  is  so  handicapped  by  such  an  extravagant  freight  rate,  it  will  die  because 
of  such  a  handicap,  and  it  will  prevent  us  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  our  labor  extended 
into  foreign  countries.    [Applause.] 

That  is  one  statement  of  facts.  Another  statement  is  this,  and  I  know  about  these 
things  because  I  have  been  in  personal  contact  with  them.  I  have  personal  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  two  steamers  laden  with  American  goods  in  Hamburg  to-day. 
one  under  the  German  flag  and  one  under  the  British  flag.  The  steamers  were  loaded 
with  material  for  America  before  the  war  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  out 
because  of  the  war.  The  material  in  those  ships  has  been  paid  for  by  American  capital 
and  it  is  still  there  and  we  can  not  get  it  out.  The  German  Government  said,  'the 
only  way  you  can  get  them  out  is  to  send  a  ship  filled  with  cotton  and  for  us,  under 
the  American  flag,  and  we  wjj)  return  these  cargoes  to  you . "  Yet,  there  is  objection  to 
our  doing  that.  There  is  American  capital  in  the  cargoes  in  the  ships  abroad  and  the 
cargo  in  the  case  of  one  of  those  ships  is  perishable  and  will  probably  be  a  total  loss. 
Would  that  happen  if  we  had  had  our  ships  under  the  American  flag? 

I  will  not  discuss  the  academic  question  of  whether  a  merchant  marine  is  a  good  or 
a  bad  thing.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  is  an  unanimity  of  sentiment  mat  we 
ought  to  have  a  merchant  marine,  and  I  want  to  say  that  what  seems  to  be  somewhat 
misunderstood  is  that  according  to  the  present  situation  under  the  suspension  of  the 
maritime  laws  of  the  United  States  a  snip  may  be  transferred  under  the  American 
flag  under  practically  the  identical  conditions  as  if  it  were  operated  under  the  German 
or  British  nag.  I  say  that  advisedly,  and  I  mention  it  because  it  has  been  referred  to 
several  times  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hill  in  a  paper  read  at  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  in  St.  Louis  recently,  in  which  he  advocated  the  change  in  our  laws. 

Gentlemen,  our  laws  have  been  changed  by  seven  years'  suspension,  and  sevenyeara 
is  a  long  period  of  time,  and  when  that  law  was  suspended  I  personally  came  to  Wash- 
ington with  the  vice  president  of  a  largo  steamship  company  and  we  transferred  five 
ships  from  foreign  to  American  flags,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
was  raised  on  those  ships  every  man  on  those  ships  from  the  captain  down  to  the 
stoker  went  to  the  office  and  wanted  more  pay  and  got  it.     [Applause.]    In  other 
words,  gentlemen,  the  situation  was  an  impossible  one  to  remedy.    As  one  of  the  beet 
authorities  on  maritime  matters  in  New  York  said  to  me,  the  Government  has  done 
everything  the  shipping  men  can  ask  them  to  do,  so  far  as  the  laws  are  concerned. 
But  here  is  an  economic  condition,  a  condition  which  is  identical  with  that  of  your 
employment  of  labor  in  this  country,  and  if  you  go  abroad  with  your  family  and  pick 
out  a  French  nurse  who  is  very  competent  and  she  gets  $10  a  month,  and  you  say  you 
will  give  her  $12  to  come  to  America,  she  will  come  to  America  for  $12,  and  after  she 
has  been  here  a  month  or  two  she  wants  $20  and  gets  it.    [Applause.] 

The  President.  Your  time  has  expired,  Mr.  Saunders. 

Mr.  Moore  (of  South  Carolina).  Mr.  President,  under  the  time  I  am  allotted  10 
minutes,  and  I  will  give  my  time  to  Mr.  Saunders. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Moore  has  given  me  opportunity  to  explain  the 
servant  question.  I  am  rather  fond  of  simple  illustrations  Decause  I  see  things  in  a 
primitive  way.  I  do  not  understand  things  when  they  are  presented  to  me  in  a  com- 
plicated and  in  an  academic  fashion.  This  servant  question,  as  I  attempted  to  illus- 
trate, means  that  according  to  the  present  situation  on  the  authority  of  snipping  men 
the  laws  have  been  so  changed  as  to  put  us  on  identically  the  same  equality  with  any 
other  nation  for  seven  years.  That  being  the  case  it  is  impossible  to  operate  a  ship 
under  the  American  flag  at  as  low  a  figure  as  though  it  were  operated  under  a  foreign 
flag  because  the  price  of  labor  goes  up  as  soon  as  the  flag  goes  up.  Would  anybody 
ask  that  laws  be  passed  in  the  United  States  limiting  the  price  of  labor  on  ships  or 
anywhere  else?  No.  It  is  a  condition  which  must  take  care  of  itself  and  it  is  a 
condition  which  does  take  care  of  itself  in  time  and  that  condition  of  things  in  regard 
to  the  higher  price  of  labor  on  ships  is  different  from  the  condition  of  labor  in  manu- 
facturing establishments,  and  that  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in. 

In  this  second  report  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  Mr.  Bush 
wrote  and  which  my  friend  Mr.  Douglas  also  signed— do  not  forget,  gentlemen,  this 
report  he  has  given  you  is  his  third  hack  at  this  subject — here  is  the  view  he  took,  and 
I  say  so  because  he  signed  it.  Mr.  Douglas  said,  in  that  second  report,  "we  recom- 
mend as  an  alternative  proposition  that  the  United  States  Government  pay  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  building  ships  in  America  and  the  cost  of  building  ships 
abroad."  Now  I  maintain,  as  a  manufacturer,  that  that  is  an  impossible,  illogical 
proposition.    Suppose,  gentlemen,  the  French  should  say  that  you  Americans  are  com- 
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peting  with  our  French  automobiles  in  France  and  we  are  going  to  send  a  commission 
over  there  to  find  out  what  the  cost  of  building  an  American  automobile  is  and  we  will 
pay  the  difference  to  help  our  automobile  industry.  Would  that  commission  take  the 
Ford  standard  or  the  Packard  standard?  If  anybody  attempted  to  follow  the  Ford 
standard  in  France  they  would  find  it  a  difficult  standard  to  follow.  The  Ford  stand- 
ard is  not  a  standard  of  patents,  it  is  not  built  up  because  Mr.  Ford  has  any  special 
protection,  but  it  is  built  up  because  of  the  brains,  the  energy,  the  zeal,  the  capacity, 
and  the  industry  of  the  man  who  knows  his  business.  There  is  no  difference,  gentle- 
men, between  building  ships  and  automobiles,  so  far  as  that  principle  is  concerned. 
I  make  the  statement  here,  and  if  there  are  shipping  men  here  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
corrected  if  I  am  wrong,  that  there  has  never  bejen  a  ship  manufactured  in  the  United 
States — the  ships  have  been  built,  they  have  not  been  manufactured.  If  there  are 
manufacturers  nere,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are,  they  know  what  I  mean  by  manu- 
facturing as  distinguished  from  building.  A  man  comes  to  your  shop  and  asks  you 
to  build  him  an  engine  on  his  plans,  and  you  give  him  a  figure,  and  it  will  cost  you 
two  or  tljree  times  as  much  to  build  that  engine  as  though  he  came  to  you  and  said,  "I 
will  give  you  an  order  for  a  thousand  engines,"  because  you  would,  as  Mr.  Ford  did, 
adopt  what  we  call  the  duplicate-part  system  of  building  in  large  quantities  and  putting 
them  all  together  as  you  would  build  a  house  of  blocks,  and  the  duplicate-part  system 
cuts  down  the  cost  two  or  three  times.  How  is  anybody  going  to  tell  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  building  ships  in  this  country  and  abroad  unless  you  take  it  on  the 
standard  of  1  or  2,  or  the  standard  of  10  or  100,  and  how  are  you  going  to  regulate  it  even 
on  any  such  standard  as  that,  because  it  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  number  of 
ships  built  or  the  number  of  rock  drills  built,  but  it  depends  on  many  questions,  the 
skill  and  the  facilities  of  your  shop  to  turn  out  that  product  in  an  economic  manner. 

I  thought  the  second  report  signed  by  Mr.  Douglas  was  impracticable,  but  when  I 
read  this  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  I  was  completely 
appalled  by  the  recommendation  made  here  on  that  subject  differing  from  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  statement  about  the  difference  between  the  cost  oi 
build  ing  in  this  country  and  abroad .  H ere  is  the  way  they  wil  1  give  us  the  alternative : 
"Subject  to  such  restrictions  as  Congress  may  impose,  the  Federal  shipping  board  to 
have  authority  to  loan  for  a  period  of  seven  years  to  persons  or  corporations  of  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated  ability,  who  desire  to  engage  in  over-sea  transportation,  preferably 
on  routes  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  ports,  to  be  approved  by  the  board, 
such  percentage  of  the  cost  of  building  or  purchasing  ships  as  will  afford  a  safe  margin 
upon  the  investment." 

My  gracious,  gentlemen,  you  start  your  boy  out  in  business  and  say  to  him,  "I  will 
build  you  up  in  business;  you  take  hold  of  this  system  intelligently,  and  I  will  guar- 
antee you  such  percentage  of  difference  between  your  cost  and  the  cost  of  your  com- 
petitor as  to  keep  you  from  losing  money."  Where  will  that  boy  go?  Where  is  the 
incentive  to  energy?  Where  is  the  incentive  to  American  industry  and  skill  and 
how  will  any  boy  or  anybody  determine  that  point?  These  are  the  only  alternatives 
suggested  that  have  been  offered  to  the  Government  shipping  bill,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  report,  signed  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Douglas,  they  are  all  subsidies,  every  one  of  them,  and  the  only  one  that  is  not 
a  subsidy  paid  into  private  pockets  is  the  Government  shipping  bill.    J  Applause.] 

Another  point  that  seems  to  me  to  be  misunderstood.  A  friend  of  mine  who  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about  and  was  in  constant  touch  with  Buenos  Aires,  told  me  he 
had  on  several  occasions  mailed  letters  on  the  same  day,  one  marked  by  direct  Atlantic 
coast  route  to  Buenos  Aires  and  the  other  by  the  Pacific  coast  route.  The  one  that 
went  to  the  Pacific  coast  route  went  via  Panama  and  was  shipped  by  steamer  and 
landed  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  went  down  across  the  Andes  and  back  to  the  coast 
again,  and  in  every  instance  the  letter  which  went  the  roundabout  way  was  delivered 
first.  Secretary  Bryan  told  you  on  yesterday  how  his  wife  found  out  that  it  was 
quicker  to  return  to  America  by  going  to  England  first. 

The  Government  proposition  is  not  to  go  into  the  steamship  business  for  the  sake 
of  going  into  the  steamship  business.  I  personally  favor  this  minority  report,  and 
on  the  minority  report  I  stand  here  to  advocate  only  the  last  paragraph.  That  is 
what  I  stand  upon.  [Applause.]  To  me  this  is  in  every  respect  an  emergency 
proposition,  ana  being  an  emergency  proposition  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  proposes  to  take  advantage  of  that  emergency  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot 
and  to  lift  the  American  flag  on  the  ships  on  the  seas,  and  to  do  it  in  a  way,  it  seems 
to  me,  no  other  plan  can  do  it  and  to  do  it  quickly  and  to  take  care  of  the  opportuni- 
ties in  South  America  and  other  slow  spots  not  in  competition  with  American  or  foreign 
ships,  but  to  go  where  they  do  not  go  and  to  fight  competition  into  those  ports  where- 
goods  are  bought  from  other  countries  and  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  cost  in 
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order  that  the  American  farmer,  the  American  merchant,  the  American  manufacturer, 
and  the  American  miner  may  have  an  outlet  for  their  products.    [Applause.] 

The  President.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  wishes  to  speak  on  the  minority 
report  or  in  opposition  to  any  of  the  majority  report? 

Mr.  Bemis  (of  Boston).  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  gifted  in  public 
speaking  and  I  had  hoped  that  some  one  before  this  opportunity  would  pass  would 
favor  and  present  the  ideas  that  have  been  going  through  my  mind  during  this  inter- 
esting discussion.  I  have  but  a  word  or  two  to  state.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  shipping, 
but  I  know  perhaps  as  much  about  it  as  the  majority  of  those  here  present.  I  would 
like  while  here  to  ha\  e  the  opportunity  of  voting  upon  the  question  of  the  support 
of  this  meeting  of  the  Alexander  bill.  Personally  I  am  opposed  to  it.  I  would 
prefer  not  to  Vote  upon  this  report* of  the  chamber  of  commerce  on  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  for  this  reason:  This  is  a  very  grave  subject  and  the  report 
includes  new  suggestions  which  are  of  very  great  moment,  and  it  seems  to  me  tnat, 
regardless  of  what  has  been  Baid  by  a  number  of  the  speakers  here  this  afternoon, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  doing  something,  if  we  are  not  prepared  with  something  that  is 
good.    [Applause.] 

I  feel  in,  regard  to  this  report  of  the  committee  on  merchant  marine  that  it  contains 
so  many  things  that  are  new  and  of  so  great  importance  that  I  can  not  possibly,  in 
my  own  mind,  reach  a  decision  here  to-day.  I  feel,  regardless  of  what  has  been  said 
about  the  necessity  of  action,  that  I  would  rather  look  before  I  leap  than  leap  before 
I  look,  and  the  bigger  the  ditch  the  longer  I  want  to  look. 

I  merely  wish  to  make  this  very  general  statement  in  regard  to  the  matter  and  to 
express  the  hope  either  that  the  action  upon  this  report  be  postponed  and  referred 
to  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  a 
referendum,  or  that  it  be  postponed  indefinitely.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Spencer  F.  Ball  (of  Indiana).  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  in  an  organi- 
zation of  which  I  am  president,  when  we  find  that  we  are  not  substantially  agreed, 
when  a  subject  is  highly  controversial,  as  now,  we  do  not  take  action.    We  want  the 
work  to  be  harmonious.    [Applause.]    These  questions  before  us  to-day  are  highly 
controversial  and  have  always  been.    We  differ  absolutely.    The  vote  may  be  very 
close  here  and  nearly  half  of  us  will  go  home  disappointed,  but  if  you  are  going 
to  vote  on  this  question  I  wish  to  state  that  I  heartily  agreed  with  Senator  Burton 
when  he  said  he  was  opposed  to  a  ship  subsidy. 

We  know  the  Republican  Party  bad  a  chance  to  adopt  the  ship  subsidy  and 
refused  to  do  it,  ana  the  Democrats  have  always  opposed  it.  This  majority  report 
suggests  a  subsidy.  Subsidy  will  not  pass,  for  the  Democratic  Party  is  opposed  to 
it  and  a  large  number  of  Republicans  are  opposed  to  it.  Therefore,  as  a  suggestion, 
it  is  a  useless  subject  at  this  time.  We  know  also  that  this  proposition  to  loan  the 
Government  money  is  impracticable,  just  as  the  proposition  to  loan  $250^000,000  to 
the  cotton  growers  of  the  South  in  their  great  crisis  was  impracticable.  Why  should 
we  make  impracticable  suggestions?  Those  are  two  impracticable  suggestions  and 
neither  of  them  can  get  through  with  this  administration  or  during  this  Congress. 
Every  man  who  has  spoken  said  this  is  a  crisis.  All  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  been  cooperating  with  this  organization;  they  are  all  doing  the  best 
they  can.  They  propose  a  plan  and  we  propose  a  different  plan — a  plan  that  they 
will  not  accept  and  me  party  will  not  accept,  and,  therefore,  gentlemen,  if  we  take 
any  action  at  all,  if  we  agree  with  all  the  speakers  that  there  is  a  crisis,  why  not  accept 
the  proposition  that  we  know  has  a  chance  to  win,  instead  of  insisting  on  two  sugges- 
tions that  we  know  can  not  win?    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  President,  in  talking  with  a  Member  of  Congress  who  was  deeply 
interested  in  this  matter,  the  point  was  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  diplomatic 
danger  to  this  country  in  the  present  stress  abroad,  should  ships  be  owned  by  the 
country  instead  of  by  citizens  under  the  flag  of  the  country,  and  it  would  certainly 
seem  to  me  that  where  Americans  are  hunting  for  German  ana  English  trade  when  they 
are  tied  up,  that  if  we  want  to  confuse,  they  might  either  one  take  an  opportunity  to 
pull  us  into  the  row  and  I  should  like  to  ask  if  were  is  any  opinion  here  with  respect 
to  the  danger  of  diplomatic  entanglement  of  this  country  by  virtue  of  shipping  under 
the  American  Government  directly  instead  of  indirectly? 

The  President.  I  am  obliged  to  confess  my  knowledge  of  international  law  is  so 
limited  that  I  can  not  answer  your  question.  There  is  no  information  upon  the  point, 
so  far  as  I  know,  except  statements  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
yesterday  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to-day  and  of  the  administration  officials. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  authoritative  statement  aside  from  those  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  However,  gentlemen,  this  is  absolutely  out  of  order.  This  is  not  an 
information  bureau  and  we  have  to  debate  this  question.    If  anyone  else  wants  to 
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advance  that  side  of  the  question  in  the  argument  they  can  do  so,  but  the  Chair  will 
not  permit  time  to  be  taken  up  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  plead  with  you  for  the  integrity  of  this  organiza- 
tion with  respect  to  this  majority  report.  The  whole  foundation  of  this  organization 
is  that  no  question  should  be  decided  by  it  unless  every  member  has  had  an  ample 
opportunity  to  consider  all  sides  of  a  question.  [Applause.]  We  have  Rained  the 
strength  whereby  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  come  before  us  and  said  to  us 
that  we  are  a  great  national  body,  and  why?  Because  we  are  a  great  democratic  body, 
because  we  call  into  our  council  our  members  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  because  we 
give  them  a  notice  of  45  days  to  consider  all  sides  of  a  question,  and  we  give  them  all 
sides  of  a  question. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  come  here  prepared  to  talk  about  and  hear  both  Bides  of 
the  shipping  bill,  and  on  that  subject  I  nave  nothing  to  say,  because  we  have  all  been 
given  notice.  However,  gentlemen,  when  we  take  the  question  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  whereby  the  country  would  issue  $45,000,000  worth  of  bonds  and 
sell  them  through  a  board  that  will  issue  licenses  to  a  foreign  government  to  come  into 
our  harbor,  and  a  multitude  of  other  questions,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  prepared  for 
that.  If  this  organization  is  to  enjoy  prosperity  and  to  flourish,  we  must  enjoy  its 
fundamental  principles  and  we  must  have  ample  opportunity  to  consider  all  sides 
of  such  an  all-important  question  as  is  before  us,  and  anything  other  than  the  simple 
question  as  to  whether  you  favor  the  shipping  bill  or  not  should  go  to  referendum.  I 
uiink  that  a  referendum  should  be  prepared  and  sent  out  at  once  on  this  subject,  as 
there  is  no  emergency,  nothing  which  this  majority  report  treats  of  which  is  coming  up 
for  immediate  hearing,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  it.  Therefore,  for  Heaven  s 
sake,  let  the  country  consider  it  and  our  members  consider  it  carefully  at  home  with 
argument  on  both  sides.  If  you  want  to  throw  the  whole  matter  back  that  way,  I  have 
no  objection,  but  so  far  as  the  majority  report  is  concerned  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  the 
very  fundamental  principles  of  our  organization  demand  deliberate  consideration. 
Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Angell  (of  Virginia).  Mr.  President,  I  hardly  think  I  ought  to  impose  on  you 
gentlemen  to  express  my  views,  but  having  given  so  much  of  my  life  work  to  the 
consideration  of  the  best  interests  of  the  business  men  of  my  own  community,  I  am 
always  glad  to  give  other  business  men  the  benefit  of  any  of  my  views,  just  as  I  have 
found  others  willing  to  give  me  their  views,  from  which  I  have  often  benefited.  In 
other  words,  I  think  we  derive  some  benefit  from  a  swapping  of  ideas. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  not  a  man  accustomed  to  talking  to 
large  audiences,  as  I  am  from  the  country;  but  when  I  look  around  and  see  what  that 
committee  has  done  for  us  in  putting  up  a  few  limbs  from  the  pine  trees,  it  gives 
me  inspiration.    [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  deeply  on  this  subject,  and  in  the  first  place  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  in  any  business  organization  the  first  credit  due  is  due  to  the  committee,  the 
first  real  consideration  of  that  body  is  to  give  proper  and  due  consideration  to  any 
committee's  report,  especially  when  that  committee,  in  whom  you  have  confidence, 
has  gone  out  and  spent  hours  in  delving  into  the  matters  given  them  for  consideration 
and  nave  brought  their  conclusion  to  you  for  your  consideration.  I  say  that  under 
such  circumstances  I  have  got  to  have  a  preponderance  of  testimony  and  views  against 
that  committee's  report  before  I  will  oppose  it.  So  I  say  to  you  now  that  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  task  for  me,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  do  not  know  personally  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  to  oppose  that  report.  Yet,  in  justice  to  my  feelings  on  the 
subject,  gentlemen,  the  greatest  problem  ever  put  up  to  any  people,  the  greatest 
problem  that  has  ever  been  put  to  a  people,  has  been  the  question  of  self-government. 
The  question  is  not  often  considered  very  seriously.  I  may  not  be  able  to  give  you 
any  points  on  it,  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  that  live  and  worship  the  graveyaids  of 
former  Virginians.  I  am  living  in  the  present,  gentlemen.  But  some  of  Virginia's 
men  have  helped  lay  out  for  you  and  for  me  for  time  to  come  some  fundamental  lines 
and  policies  of  self-government  to  which  very  little  improvement  has  ever  been 
made  by  these  changes  from  time  to  time. 

I  want  to  register  my  protest  against  this  report  only  so  far  as  it  commits  the  Govern- 
ment to  engaging  in  any  business.  That  is  my  only  opposition  to  it.  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  national  administration  giving  such  support,  as  they  can  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
merchant  marine.  I  believe  it  should  be  encouraged,  that  the  merchant  marine  should 
be  built  up,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  keep  up  with  the  commerce  and  high  ideals  of 
the  country,  and  regardless  of  parties,  regardless  of  policies,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
the  danger  comes  when  these  measures  of  expediency  are  brought  before  us  for  action. 
[Applause.] 

Gentlemen,  I  have  had  25  years'  experience  in  business,  intensified  business,  if  I  do 
say  it  myself,  a  very  active  business  life  for  25  years,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the 
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biggest  danger  that  confronts  you  is  the  danger  of  an  expedient  measure.  If  you  can 
follow  the  old  lines  that  have  safeguarded  you  through  life  and  do  not  jump  at  those 
things  that  appear  to  be  most  expedient,  I  think  we  will  get  along  much  better.  This 
is  strictly  a  measure  of  expediency,  and  in  this  time  of  war — for  while  we  are  not  actu- 
ally engaged  in  war  in  this  country,  we  are  pretty  near  it— at  such  a  time  we  ought 
to  oe  careful  how  we  adopt  any  measure  simply  for  expediency's  sake,  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  opposed  to  this.    [Applause.] 

The  President.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  who  wish  to  be  heard  in  support  of 
the  minority  report  or  in  opposition  to  the  majority  report?    There  is  a  little  time 


remaining. 


Mr.  Heppenheimer  (of  New  Jersey).  Mr.  President- 


The  President.  Do  you  wish  to  address  the  convention?    If  so,  please  come  to  the 
platform . 

Mr.  Heppenheimer.  I  will  say  a  word  from  here.  I  desire  to  say  this:  That  I 
have  been  polling  the  New  Jersey  delegates  who  are  here  and  they  are  about  equally 
divided,  and  I  find  without  a  referendum  I  will  not  be  able  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  report.  As  Mr.  Rett  has  stated,  I  believe  the  minority 
report  as  well  as  the  majority  report  should  be  referred  back  to  the  members  on  a 
referendum,  and  a  vote  be  had  by  all  the  members  of  the  association,  and  I  hope  when 
the  time  comes  a  motion  will  be  made  to  table  both  reports,  and  that  such  referendum 
will  be  made.    [Applause.] 

The  President.  Are  there  any  other  members  present  who  wish  to  speak  against 
the  majority  report? 

Mr.  Venner  (of  New  York).  Mr.  President,  I  am  agreeing  now  with  everybody. 
[Laughter.] 

The  President.  Please  take  the  platform. 

Mr.  Venner  (coming  to  the  platform).  Thank  you  for  the  platform.    [Laughter.] 

I  am  taking  the  platform  out  of  deference  to  the  other  gentlemen  from  New  York,  who 
take  anything  that  is  handed  to  them.    [Laughter.]    I  am  no  seafaring  man,  but  I  do 
not  think  anybody  has  been  more  at  sea  to-day  than  I  have.    [Laughter.]    I  know 
the  man  and  I  know  his  name,  the  man  that  was  designated  by  President  Wilson  as 
being  in  a  great,  lonesome  place  all  alone,  and  did  not  know  the  way  out.     [  Laughter.] 
Behold  him!  [Laughter  and   applause.]    And   the  more  I  see  the  less  I  Know. 
(Laughter.]    As  President  Wilson  says,  if  enough  people  tell  you  untruths  you  will 
get  the  truth.    Apparently  we  have  not  had  enough.    [Laughter.] 

A  Voice.  Write  his  name  on  the  blackboard. 

Mr.  Venner.  Don't  do  that.  I  am  the  black  sheep  of  my  family.  [Laughter.] 
Speaking  of  colors^  though,  I  think  my  color  fits  in  very  finely  with  this  ultramarine 
we  have  been  talking  about  all  day.  I  am  somewhat  of  a  liar  myself,  but  I  am  sure  I 
could  not  add  anything  to  your  knowledge.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  I  apologize 
to  you.  I  am  a  very  sedate  elder  of  the  church  and  not  given  to  humor,  but  I  sat 
amongst  the  gentlemen  from  Indiana,  all  of  whom  are  authors  [laughter],  and  when 
the  last  gentleman  got  on  the  trail  of  the  lonesome  pine  [laughter  and  applause]  I  was 
then  quite  confident  it  was  up  to  me  to  close  this  discussion  and  it  was  time  that  some 
sense  was  brought  into  the  meeting.    [Applause  and  laughter.] 

Now  my  proposition  is  this:  Suppose  I  had  a  headache.  [Laughter.]  I  don't 
blame  you  for  laughing;  you  can  not  have  a  headache  unless  there  is  something  in 
there.  [Laughter.]  I  felt  like  the  man  from  Massachusetts  who  spoke  and  who 
twirled  nis  chain.  I  felt  like  the  thing  on  the  end  of  his  chain.  [Laughter  and 
applause.]  It  had  been  carefully  removed  before  he  swung  it,  and  my  idea  had  been 
removed  before  I  came  up  here.  But  I  wanted  to  be  on  the  level  with,  all  the  people. 
My  proposition  is  this:  Supposing  I  had  a  headache,  and  I  went  to  a  physician  and 
surgeon"  and  he  was  a  high-pcecl  man,  getting  a  large  salary,  and  was  employed  by 
the  Government,  and  that  his  name  was  McAdoo,  and  that  I  came  to  that  surgeon  and 
said,  "I  have  a  headache'';  and  suppose  he  feels  all  around  and  says  that  my  hair  it 
coming  out  and  that  I  am  getting  gray  and  all  that,  and  he  talks  it  over  and  hears 
what  I  have  to  say,  and  then  he  says  that  what  I  say  is  no  good,  and  then  he  says,  "I 
will  give  you  a  remedy. "  I  say,  "All  right,  I  am  for  it;  how  much  is  it?"  And  he 
Bays,  " $30,000,000."    I  say,  "A  mere  bagatelle. "    [Laughter  and  applause.] 

But  if  you  don't  stop  interrupting  me  my  two  minutes  will  be  up.  This  does  not 
count,  though,  because  that  is  your  time  and  not  mine.  [Laughter  J  Every  dog  has 
his  day.  Laugh  as  much  as  you  want  to.  That  is  no  criticism.  [Laughter.]  Now, 
to  get  back  to  the  headache  and  the  doctor  and  the  fee — a  mere  bagatelle.    I  said. 

II  Can  you  cure  me? "  He  replies,  "Certainly,  I  guarantee  a  cure  or  money  refunded." 
"When?"  says  I.  "Well,"  he  says,  "I  don't  know  when  I  will  refund  it,  but  I  will 
alwayB  owe  you  before  I  will  cheat  you  out  of  it."  [Laughter.]  That  is  not  the 
point  to  laugh — wait  a  minute.    I  says,  "What's  your  remedy?"    "Why,"  he  says, 
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"Young  man,  I  have  decided  to  cut  your  head  off  right  here," — and  if  it  was  not 
satisfactory  he  would  refund  the  money.  I  tell  him  that  I  think  that  is  too  drastic; 
but  he  says,  "You  are  facing  an  emergency,  you  are  in  a  crisis,  and  we  have  sot  to 
adopt  heroic  measures  or  you  will  be  lost. "  ' '  Oh, "  I  says, ' ( I  see. ' '  But  I  would  not 
accept  the  remedy  even  though  I  was  at  a  crisis,  would  I?    No,  I  would  not. 

And  I  come  to  my  friend,  Congressman  Douglas.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine,  because  I 
met  him  on  Broadway  once,  when  my  brother  introduced  me  to  him,  and  he  smiled 
at  me  and  I  smiled  at  him,  and  so  there  is  no  enmity  between  us. 

Now,  I  go  to  Dr.  Douglas  and  I  tell  him  that  I  have  a  headache  and  I  don't  exactly 
like  this  operation  of  losing  my  head.  Of  course,  I  told  Mr.  McAdoo  that  I  didn't  want 
to  lose  my  nead,  and  he  said,  * '  It  is  perfectly  harmless,  young  man;  I  have  often  done  it 
myself."  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Of  course  I  told  him  1  knew  he  had,  that  I  had 
seen  it  in  the  paper-— and  also  some  of  his  associates  had  done  so,  too — but  I  meant 
nothing  personal  oy  it. 

So  I  go  to  Dr.  Douglas,  and  he  feels  my  bumps.  But  Mr.  McAdoo  says  he  is  wrong, 
that  to  cure  your  headache  you  ought  to  have  the  right  leg  cut  off  at  the  knee  and  your 
left  arm  at  the  elbow  and  your  appendix  should  be  removed,  and  I  am  not  just  prepared 
to  say  that  I  need  that  mutilation  to  be  imposed  on  me.  I  would  rather  act  for  a  while 
longer.  Now,  being  entirely  at  sea,  I  hope  that  some  gentleman  that  has  sense  and 
knows  parliamentary  procedure  will  at  the  close  of  this  erudite  discussion  meet  to 
recommit  this.  I  was  at  the  Capitol  the  other  day  and  I  understand  that  something  to 
do  with  something  you  don't  like  is  to  recommit  it{  and  then  you  are  not  committing 
yourself  to  anything  [laughter],  and  then  this  committee  can  get  together  on  the  recom- 
mission  and  next  year  or  the  year  after  if  they  have  their  ideas  in  shape  we  can  vote 
on  it— all  by  means  of  a  referendum. 

80  that  my  entire  purpose  in  coming  here  is  that  I  hope  somebody  gets  up  and 
moves  to  recommit,  so  we  can  all  get  out  of  the  sea  and  get  back,  I  think  they  call  it 
on  terra  firma,  and  feel  comfortable,  and  not  commit  this  tremendously  great 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

Mr.  Vbnnbr  (continuing).  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?  [Laughter.]  What  I 
meant  to  sav  was  that  I  am  with  the  President.  I  don't  like  boosts,  but  I  do  hate  a 
knocker.    [Laughter  and  applause.]    That  does  not  refer  in  any  way  [laughter] 

A  Voice.  I  move  the  gentleman's  time  be  extended  five  minutes.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Venner.  I  could  not  run  that  long.  I  do  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  the 
President  but  merely  mean  what  I  say  to  apply  to  the  execution  of  his  office.  I  forget 
what  I  was  going  to  say  there.  It  was  very  important.  Oh,  yes— that  this  matter 
should  be  recommitted,  should  be  referred  to  us,  and  then  next  year  when  we  come 
here  we  can  talk  it  over  and  decide  what  to  do.  I  am  glad  you  are  all  at  sea  with  me — 
three  men  in  a  boat,  no  rudder.    [Applause  and  laughter.] 

The  President.  We  have  about  7J  minutes  remaining  of  time  that  can  be  used  by 
members  who  wish  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  debate  be  closed 
and  that  this  matter  be  recommitted  for  referendum  to  the  members  of  the  association. 

Mr. (?).  The  gentleman  is  out  of  order. 

The  President.  The  Chair  is  obliged  to  rule  that  it  is  unable  to  entertain  a  motion 
of  that  kind  under  the  rules,  for  the  debate  must  be  concluded .    And  let  us  remember, 

fentlemen,  that  after  all  this  is  an  extremely  serious  matter  and  that  we  should  hear 
oth  sides  fairly  and  then  decide  what  to  do.  It  is  better  to  do  that  than  be  a  little 
hasty  about  it.  May  I  ask  then,  if  there  is  anyone  ebe  who  desires  to  be  heard  on 
the  minority  side? 

Mr.  Ewino.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  rules  in  this  instance  be  suspended.  I 
believe  that  can  be  done  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  people  present. 

The  President.  The  Chair  is  unable  to  entertain  any  motion  not  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  which  have  been  adopted  once,  and  which  the  Chair  thinks  you  should  adhere 
to.  If  there  is  anyone  else  wno  cares  to  be  heard  on  the  minority  side  the  Chair  will 
recognize  him. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  against  one  feature  of  the 
majority  report.  Everybody  believes  that  all  possible  encouragement  should  be 
extended  to  a  mercantile  marine  under  the  American  flag.  My  criticism  of  the  report 
would  be  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  that  it  does  not  nelp  out  in  what  would  be  in 
my  opinion  the  only  practical  method  of  obtaining  and  maintaining  a  mercantile 
marine  under  the  American  flag,  and  that  is  in  some  way  to  provide  an  equivalent  to 
the  increased  cost  of  operating  under  the  American  flag  as  compared  to  operating  under 
a  foreign  flag.  Mr.  Sanders  stated  the  real  reason,  that  as  soon  as  the  flag  goes  up  the 
wages  go  up,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  propose  anything  that  would  seem  to  me 
effective  to  overcome  this  disadvantage,  and  therefore  1  am  opposed  to  the  majority 
report  for  that  reason  and  would  like  to  see  it  referred  to  a  committee  for  reconaidera- 
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tion  to  be  brought  up  at  the  next  annual  convention,  when  they  might  be  able  to 
present  such  reasons  as  would  secure,  I  hope  without  much  controversy,  no      nly  a 
majority  vote,  but  a  unanimous  vote  or  at  least  a  three-fourths  majority  in  its  favor 
[Applause.] 

Tne  President.  The  Chair  now  recognizes  gentlemen  who  wish  to  take  the  rest  of 
the  time  in  support  of  the  majority's  report. 

(Mr.  E.  C.  Muler  addressed  the  Chair.) 

The  President.  How  much  time  does  the  gentleman  desire? 

Mr.  E.  C.  Miller  (of  New  York).  Mr.  President,  gentlemen  have  asked  for  a  post- 
ponement of  the  vote  on  this  resolution.  They  have  asked  for  a  referendum.  Are 
those  gentlemen  willing  to  have  the  majority  upon  the  Capitol  Hill  go  to  the  country 
for  a  referendum  on  the  question  which  they  have  before  the  House  and  before  the 
Senate? 

[Cries  of  "Yes!"    "Yes!"    And  "No!"    NoI'T 

They  are  not,  gentlemen.  It  would  be  voted  down  by  an  immense  majority  of  the 
people.  This  country,  gentlemen,  has  spent  $500,000,000  in  deepening  the  rivers 
and  building  lighthouses  for  the  commerce  of  this  country.  They  nave  spent  nearly 
$400,000,000  in  constructing  the  Panama  Canal.  They  are  spending  $300,000,000 
more  per  annum  for  freights  that  they  are  paying  to  the  English  and  the  German  and 
the  Dutch  shipowners.  Seven  out  of  eight  steamers  that  go  into  the  harbors  of  Sa- 
vannah, Charleston,  New  York,  and  other  ports  of  this  country  bear  foreign  flags. 
We  have  to-day  on  the  Pacific  coast  plying  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  China  and 
the  Orient  only  5  steamers.  We  have  only  5  steamers  plying  between  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  Europe  bearing  the  American  flag.  Only  one  steamer  bearing  the  Amer- 
ican flag  has  been  seen  in  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  during  the  last  two  years.  Where 
is  your  American  shipping,  gentlemen?  We  are  the  laughing  stock  of  the  whole 
world.    You  know  it. 

Now,  we  want  a  mercantile  marine.     We  all  agree  as  to  that,  gentlemen.     How 
are  you  going  to  have  it?    You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  reason  we  have  not  had 
a  mercantile  marine  heretofore  has  been  for  two  reasons:  First,  ships  cost  doubJe  to 
build  on  this  side  what  they  cost  on  the  Tyne  or  on  the  Clyde.    We  have  remedied  mat 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  passage  of  the  ship-purchase  bill  of  1912;  but  the  difficulty 
really  lies  in  the  operation  of  tne  ships.    It  costs  10  per  cent  more,  at  least,  for  the 
American  shipowner  to  operate  his  ship  than  it  does  for  the  English  or  German  ship- 
owner to  operate  his  ship.    Consequently,  we  are  out  of  the  race 

Gentlemen,  if  the  Democratic  Party  or  the  Republican  Party  were  fair  and  honest 
with  the  American  people,  they  would  change  the  shipping  and  have  a  decent  law,  so 
that  we  would  operate  our  ships.  But,  gentlemen,  they  nave  not  eot  the  courage. 
They  are  afraid  of  Gompers  and  his  followers.  Let  us  be  frank.  That  is  the  stum- 
bling block  in  our  way.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a  merchant 
marine  as  large,  and  perhaps  larger,  than  Great  Britain.  Now,  we  are  dealing  with  that. 
How,  then,  gentlemen,  are  we  to  deal  with  that  question?  Shall  we  make  a  false 
start?  Some  gentleman  has  said  here,  as  if  we  were  talking  to  a  prayer  meeting, 
"Now,  let  us  make  "a  start."  Now,  I  don't  say  that.  Let  us  make  a  start  if  it  is  the 
right  start,  but  do  not  let  us  make  a  false  start.    [Applause.] 

I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  this  bill  before  Congress  is  a  mistake,  it  is  an  economic  mis- 
take. It  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  if  we  make  that  start  we  will  make  a  false  start. 
Why  should  we  not  make  the  right  start?  Why  should  we  not  be  frank  with  ourselves? 
Why  is  this  resolution  brought  before  us  at  this  time?  Simply  because  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  and  Senate  have  a  bill  which  is  economically  unsound, 
and  we  want  to  put  on  record  how  we  stand  on  this  question  and  what  we  are  for. 
We  do  not  want  to  wait  for  the  referendum,  we  can  not  wait  for  that,  because  Congress 
will  adjourn  in  a  few  weeks  and  this  bill  perhaps  will  have  been  passed  with  all  of  its 
errors,  and  we  are  committed  then,  gentlemen,  to  a  policy  which  must  stand  and  be  a 
precedent  for  the  future.  What  does  this  resolution  call  for?  The  appointment  of  a 
shipping  board  which  will  study  this  question,  study  trade  routes,  and  snail  put  under 
its  supervision  and  regulation  all  the  steamship  lines,  not  only  of  this  country  but  of 
foreign  lands;  and  it  will  have  similar  powers  to  those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Second,  this  shipping  board  it  is  proposed  shall  finance  to  a  certain 
extent  corporations  that  will  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  American 
flag  and  doing  our  carrying  trade.  That  money  is  to  be  repaid.  The  third  thing  is, 
gentlemen,  that  this  shipping  board  will  regulate  the  rates  and  study  trade  routes, 
and  if  they  find  that  the  snipping  companies  need  encouragement  ana  help  from  the 
Government  they  will  ask  for  it — ask  for  it  frankly — and  they  shall  get  it. 

Do  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  if  the  Government,  which  is  now  in  the  insurance 
business,  in  the  marine  insurance  business,  should  pay  the  premium  that  would  be 
required  to  be  paid  oa  steamships  plying  the  ocean,  that  that  is  all  the  subsidy  they 
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would  want?  They  don't  want  any  more  subsidy  than  the  premium  that  is  now  being 
paid  by  the  shipping  world  on  the  average  steamship  risk.  But  whatever  that  is,  I 
say,  gentlemen,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  deal  with  this 
question  on  those  lines.  Give  us  a  subsidy.  Build  up  your  mercantile  marine  and 
let  us  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the  countless  millions  of  dollars  we  have  spent  on  the 
Panama  Canal ,  on  keeping  up  our  harbors,  and  then  the  freights  that  we  are  now  pay- 
ing to  the  foreign  shipowners  would  come  to  us. 

I  therefore  most  earnestly  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Snell.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman.  I 
understand  that  James  Hill,  of  St.  Louis,  Btated  that  the  navigation  lawB  were  in  the 
way,  and  the  same  statement  has  been  made  by  one  of  the  speakers  here.  Another 
speaker  has  made  the  statement  that  they  have  been  postponed  for  seven  years.  I 
think  that  is  something  we  ought  to  know  the  fact  about  before  this  matter  goes  back 
to  our  different  organizations.  We  ought  to  know  what  the  actual  fact  is — whether 
navigation  laws  have  been  suspended. 

The  President.  The  navigation  laws,  as  a  whole,  have  not  been  suspended.  Cer- 
tain provisions  of  them  have  been  modified  for  a  term,  but  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  modified  as  to  ships  purchased  is  a  matter  of  controversy. 

(Mr.  Nisson,  of  New  York,  addressed  the  Chair.) 

Tde  President.  Please  come  forward  and  take  the  platform. 

Mr.  Nisson  (after  taking  the  platform).  I  wanted  to  remain  down  on  the  floor  be- 
cause as  soon  as  a  man  gets  on  the  platform  you  expect  something  of  bim.  I  expect  to 
break  down  in  the  middle  of  what  I  want  to  say,  and  I  wanted  to  be  near  my  seat. 

I  am  speaking  as  one  of  the  members  of  this  committee  who  have  helped  in  a  very 
small  degree  to  frame  this  report.  Certain  objections  have  since  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Rett,  one  of  the  members  of  our  board  of  directors,  and  1  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  ran  see  that  part  of  his  objections  are  well  taken. 

This  report  contains  practically  two  items.  One  i*>  the  disapproval,  specifically,  of 
the  Alexander  bill,  and  in  principle  of  the  Government  ownership  ana  operation  of 
ships.  That  is  one  part  of  the  report.  The  second  is  a  recommendation  of  another 
remedy. 

Now,  acting  in  accordance  with  what  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  said  and 
what  the  next  great  man  in  the  country,  our  president  here,  has  said  [applause],  that 
it  is  not  wise  ever  to  oppose  a  thing  simply  as  an  opposer  without  having  some  other 
constructive  thing  to  propose;  acting  in  accordance  with  that,  the  committee  first  in 
its  report  condemned  the  principle  of  ownership  and  operation  by  the  Government  of 
any  ships,  and  specifically  the  Alexander  bill,  and,  secondly,  recommended  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Rett  said  that  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  the  question  of  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  Alexander  bill  has  been  introduced  to  all  the  members  forty  davs 
ago,  that  that  is  a  question  that  could  and  should  be  acted  on,  whereas  the  other 
matter  is  new,  and  that  the  by-law  requires  that  if  anything  shall  be  acted  upon 
by  this  chamber  40  days'  notice  shall  have  been  given  before  it  can  be  acted  upon.  If . 
that  is  the  by-law — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  forgotten  it,  because  I  helped 
to  make  the  by-laws—but  if  that  is  the  by-law,  then  we  would  not  have  the  nght 
to-day  to  act  upon  that  second  proposition.  I  have  asked  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee before  tnis  debate  closes  to  make  a  motion  that  the  two  items  of  this  bill  be 
separated,  that  we  vote  as  a  concrete  thing  upon  that  part  of  the  report  which  disap- 
proves the  Alexander  bill  specifically  and  the  principle  of  Government-owned  ships 
and  operations.  That  part  we  should  vote  upon.  The  second  part,  I  hope  our  chair- 
man will  make  a  motion  that  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  boara  of  directors  with  in- 
structions to  put  it  to  referednum  to  all  of  our  constituent  members. 

That  being  my  view,  I  would  say  just  a  few  words  on  the  first  part  of  our  report. 
I  had  hoped  that  our  chairman  would  be  the  only  one  necessary  to  speak  upon  this 
subject,  and  it  is  not  a  fair  shake  for  an  unsophisticated  fellow  Like  me  to  be  put  up 
here  to  speak  to  you  after  the  professional  spellbinders  we  have  heard  have  exhausted 
themselves.  But  I  will  try  to  make  one  or  two  statements  with  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples of  this  bill.  I  am  very  heartily  in  support  of  the  principle  expressed  dv  our 
president  yesterday  morning,  that  we  should  nelp  to  make  legislation,  that  we  should 
not  only  try  to  oppose  but  we  should  help  in  every  way  to  correct  measures  that  are 
put  before  Congress.  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  that.  On  the  other  hand,  I  main- 
tain that  this  chamber  should  never  sacrifice  any  vital  principle  merely  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  a  makeshift  compromise.  [Applause.]  This  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  then  collecting  and 
crystallizing  the  business  sentiment  of  the  country  and  putting  that  crystallized 
business  sentiment  of  the  country  before  our  Congrc  ss  and  administration.  [Applause.] 
And  that  is  where  our  duty  ends.    And  if  we  have  not  got  a  Congress  and  an  admin  is- 
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tration  that  will  give  ear  to  the  business  sense  and  sentiment  of  this  country,  as  it 
does  to  their  representatives,  why,  gentlemen,  then  we  have  another  duty,  and  I 
do  not  need  to  tell  you  what  that  is. 

I  want  to  ask  why  do  we  have  this  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  our  administration 
we  have  witnessed  here  to-day?  A  few  years  ago  I  sat  in  this  room  and  I  heard  a  great 
representative  of  the  Grangers'  interests  of  the  country  m?  ke  this  remark.  He  said, 
"We  don't  need  no  merchant  marine  any  more  than  we  do  a  farmers'  marine,  and  we 
don't  need  a  farmers'  marine  oecause  the  foreign  ships  are  only  too  glad  to  take  from 
us  what  we  produce,  and  we  need  no  farmers'  marine  for  that  reason. " 

Now  a  condition  has  been  evolved  in  Europe.  The  foreign  ships  do  not  take  the 
wheat  and  the  cotton  the  t  our  farmers  have  grown .  What  is  the  result?  Immediately 
they  saw  the  light  and  saw  th?t  a  merchant  marine  would  be  a  good  thing  even  for  us 
under  such  circumstances,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  the  voice  of  the 
administration  to-day  is  the  voice  of  wheat  and  cotton  and  absolutely  nothing  else  in 
the  world.    [Applause.] 

If  we  allow  tne  ownership  and  operation  of  any  ships  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
we  drive  absolutely  out  of  competition  the  interests  of  the  companies  that  to-day  are 
operating  ships  for  private  interests.  Now,  I  do  hope,  although  the  president  has 
told  me  that  I  have  only  two  minutes,  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  a  few  figures  that  I 
have  prepared.  You  have  heard  perhaps  that  a  few  weekB  ago  Secretary  Redfiefd 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  said  that  the  Government  was  making  money  out  of  its 
Panama  Canal  Railroad  operation.  Our  Secretary  of  State  here  yesterday  said  the 
same  thing.  Secretary  McAdoo  this  morning  said  exactly  the  same  thing.  Now, 
gentlemen,  that  is  half  truth,  and  you  all  know  what  a  half  truth  sometimes  is — it  is  a 
great  deal  worse  than  a  whole  lie. 

I  will  read  to  you  without  any  further  comment  the  data  I  have  collected  from  a  Gov- 
ernment report  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  these  ships. 

We  have  an  example  of  what  a  Government-owned  steamship  line  means  in  the 
Panama  Steamship  Co. 

In  looking  over  the  annual  reports  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co.  you  find 
this  company  made  profits  as  follows: 


Year. 


1911  (annual  report,  p.  51. 1912  report). 
1913  {annual  report,  p.  51) 

1913  (annual  report,  p.  46) 

1914  (annual  report,  p.  40) 


Net  profit  for  4  years. 


Loss. 


$305,742.85 


305,742.85 


Profit 


$77,187.91 


221, 489. 9J 
314,290.38 


612,974.21 
305,742.71 


307,231.4ft 


You  will  find  on  examination  that  the  steamer  Allianca  has  a  book  value  of 
$518,865.87  and  the  steamer  Advance  $221,186.30.  total  $740,052.17.  These  steamers 
are  owned  by  the  Panama  Steamship  Co.  In  addition  to  these  vessels,  the  steamship 
company  operates  the  steamers  Ancon,  Cristobal,  Panama,  and  Colon,  each  worth 
about  $600,000.  The  four  last-named  vessels  are  owned  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission and  are  loaned  to  the  Panama  Steamship  Co.  free  of  any  charter  hire,  depre- 
ciation, or  interest  charges.  No  one  could  operate  these  vessels  unless  they  paid  at 
least  the  following  charges: 

Investment  of  $2,400,000  for  4  years: 

Interest  at  6  per  cent  (4  years) $576, 000. 00 

Insurance  at  6  per  cent  (4  years) 576, 000. 00 

Depreciation  at  6  per  cent  (which  is  the  rate  allowed  by  the  Pan- 
ama Steamship  Co.  on  other  vessel  property  they  own  (see  p.  47, 

annual  report,  1914)  (4  years) 576,000.00 

Insurance  on  freight  moneys,  4  years 22, 489. 28 

*  Insurance  against  loss  and  damage  of  cargo,  known  as  protection 

and  indemnity,  4  years 6, 000. 09 

Making  a  total  of 1,756,430. 
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You  will  find  in  the  annual  report  for  1914,  page  47,  no  Insurance  or  interest  charges 
are  made  on  the  steamers  Alliancaznd  Advance,  which  are  valued  at  $740,052.17: 

Brought  forward  from  above $1, 756, 439. 28 

Hull  insurance,  at  6  per  cent 177, 012. 52 

Cargo  insurance 2, 000. 00 

Insurance,  at  6  per  cent 177, 612. 52 

Total 2,113,664.32 

This  expense  is  not  charged,  but  any  corporation  or  individual  other  than  s  Govern- 
ment-owned institution  would  have  to  pay  them;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  Panama 
Steamship  Co.  owned  the  above-named  steamers  during  the  years  1911, 1912, 1913,  and 
1914,  allowed  interest,  depreciation,  and  insurance  they  would  have  sustained  a  grand 
loss  of  $1,806,432.92. 

Ordinarily  the  above-named  steamers  would  be  worth  on  time-charter  basis  about 
$10,000  per  month  (if  I  could  get  them  to-day  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  $20,000  per 
month).  Figured  on  the  basis  of  $10,000  per  month  for  each  steamer  for  four  yeare,  the 
loss  would  be  much  larger  than  the  figures  given  above,  or  on  this  basis  the  loss  would  be 
$1,920,000. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  other  half  of  the  truth,  that  the  Government  makes 
money  in  its  steamship  operations. 

I  am  sorry,  now  that  I  am  up  here,  that  I  can  not  say  something  more,  but  I  know 
my  time  is  up.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  G.  L.  Duval.  Mr.  President,  my  recollection  is  that  the  suspension  of 
certain  features  of  the  navigation  law — replying  to  the  question  that  was  asked  a  few 
minutes  ago — is  not  a  definite  one,  but  merely  permissive  to  the  President  for  a  term, 
and  I  apprehend  that  that  is  one  reason,  and  an  important  reason,  why  private  inter- 
ests have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  foreign  tonnage.  The 
other  reason,  I  think,  is  the  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  private  interests  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  this  emergency.  That  an  emergency  exists,  of  course,  we  all  perceive.  The 
rates  of  freight  are  very  high.  But  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Examples  have  been  cited  to  us  in  extreme  cases  where  even  if  the  United  States 
had  a  merchant  marine  of  its  own  the  rates  of  freight  would  be  prohibitive.  These 
very  high  rates,  1,100  per  cent,  as  we  heard  this  morning,  and  an  instance  cited  by 
Mr.  Sanders  that  ships  could  not  be  forwarded  except  for  twice  the  value  of  their 
freight,  of  course  means  that  a  lot  of  ports  are  practically  closed  under  present  con- 
ditions and  no  insurance  is  available,  and  vessels  do  not  care  to  risk  voyages  of  that 
kind.  Those  are  the  two  reasons,  in  my  judgment,  why  private  enterprise  is  not 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  these  tremendously  high  freights  and  acquire  tonnage  for 
the  time  being,  and  they  are  reasons  why  the  Government  should  not  embark  upon 
an  enterprise  of  this  kind.  We  know  that  a  large  amount  of  tonnage  is  temporarily 
removed  from  commerce.  In  large  measure  that  tonnage  now  temporarily  removed 
will  be  restored  to  commerce  through  the  operation  of  prize  courts,  tnrougn  the  liber- 
ation of  ships  now  lying  at  ports  in  Europe,  and  through  the  liberation  of  ships  that 
the  Government  is  employing.  I  have,  then,  briefly  to  suggest  that  action  be  taken 
on  the  first  two  clauses  of  the  summary  of  the  report.  I  believe  that  has  been  sug- 
gested before,  and  it  is  the  judgment  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have 
conferred,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  report  be  recommitted  to  the  committee. 
(Applause.] 

The  President.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  would  like  to  speak  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question? 

Mr.  Aspeorin  (of  New  York).  Just  a  couple  of  minutes,  Mr.  President,  because 
when  I  spoke  before  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  opponents  and  I  was  talking  at  that 
time  on  a  statement  of  the  facts.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  complete  what  I  wanted 
to  say  and  so  Mr.  Saunders  completed  it  for  me  by  talking  on  the  servant  question.  I 
don't  know  that  the  servant  question  and  the  shipping  bill  have  anything  in  common 
except  at  the  present  time  both  of  them  are  spelled  with  a  capital  S.  The  statements 
of  facts,  however,  that  come  from  the  gentleman  who  spoke  in  the  unique  way,  Mr. 
Vanner  I  think  was  his  name,  and  that  was  expressed  in  one  single  word,  namely, 
headache.    That  is  what  we  are  having  to-day — headache. 

The  only  question  here  is  how  we  are  going  to  cure  it.  We  all  want  a  merchant 
marine,  every  one  of  us.  We  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  in  speaking  on  the  subject. 
All  we  ought  to  discuss  is  how  to  get  it.  One  set  wants  the  Government  to  embark 
in  it.  Another  set  wants  private  individuals  to  embark  in  it  with  Government  help. 
8ubsidy  has  been  mentioned.  In  either  case  it  is  subsidy.  Gentlemen,  do  not 
fool  yourselves  for  one  minute.  Do  you  think  that  after  this  war  is  over  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  return  these  boats  without  a  loss?    They  might.    It  depends 
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on  the  bookkeeping.  [Laughter.]  But  I  don't  believe  it.  In  that  case  you  would 
have  to  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  in  exactly 
the  same  way  if  you  have  private  individuals  you  have  to  pay  the  money  out  -that 
way.  In  eitner  case  it  is  subsidy  in  one  way  or  the  other.  We  are  confronted  here 
to-day  with  nothing  else  than  the  question  to  decide  which  is  the  better  of  the  two 
ways.  We  agree  on  one  subject,  namely,  we  all  want  a  merchant  marine.  We 
agree  on  another  subject,  and  that  is  that  the  Government  running  the  ships,  the 
Government  shipping  bill,  in  other  words,  is  an  .economic  mistake.  And  when  I 
mention  that  word  I  take  it  from  my  opponent,  Mr.  Saunders,  because  he  mentioned 
it  himself.  Both  sides  agree  to  it.  The  only  question  is  whether  it  is  advisable 
in  this  case  to  commit  an  economic  mistake  for  the  emergency  we  have  confronting 
us  at  the  present  time.  I  simply  want  to  say  this;  that  we  might  help  it,  but  as  lone 
as  we  have  wages  three  or  four  times  as  high  as  wages  in  Europe — and  I  thank  God 
that  they  are  three  or  four  times  as  high  here  as  they  are  in  Europe — so  long  as  that 
exists  we  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  a  merchant  marine  in  this  country,  whether 
it  is  run  by  the  Government  or  private  individuals — that  is,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
do  it  economically  unless  in  some  way  or  other  the  money  is  forthcoming  to  pay 
the  higher  wages. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  That  is  a  statement  of  fact,  and  the  only  question  is  if  we 
want  a  merchant  marine  we  have  to  pay  the  money,  we  have  to  put  the  necessary 
money  into  the  business  to  pay  the  difference  in  wages  in  one  way  or  the  other,  ana 
all  we  want  to  discuss  just  now  or  for  some  time  to  come  is  how  is  it  going  to  be  done. 

I  am  willing  to  leave  it  to  a  referendum,  so  we  can  think  the  matter  over  with  more 
care,  because  I  believe  with  the  gentleman  who  has  spoken  in  such  a  unique  way— I 
don't  believe  I  would  like  to  have  my  head  cut  off  just  because  an  operation  is 
necessary.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  resurrection  of  our  merchant  marine 
is  about  the  most  important  subject  we  have  brought  before  us,  and  it  is  all  important 
that  we  should  work  in  harmony  and  have  as  little  friction  as  possible.    We  will 
have  no  weight  with  our  Representatives  on  the  hill  or  anywhere  else  if  we  are  divided. 
Divided  among  ourselves,  we  lose  our  power  and  influence.    Now,  of  coura»,  it  has 
been  said  a  subsidy  must  be  granted  in  whatever  way  the  merchant  marine  is  estab- 
lished.   It  can  not  be  done  otherwise.    I  have  known  Mr.  Douglas  for  a  great  many 
yearB.    He  has  a  high  reputation,  a  large  shipper,  and  he  has  had  a  vast  deal  of  prac- 
tical experience,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  plan  he  proposes  is  about  as  good  a 
one  as  we  can  adopt.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Douglas.  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  much  of  my  work  has  been  arranged 
for  me,  and  therefore  I  can  speak  very  briefly,  and  therefore  you  need  not  be  afraid 
of  my  closing?  the  debate  so  far  as  the  limit  of  time  is  concerned. 

This  question  is  a  very  serious  question,  and  while  it  is  full  of  dynamite,  as  we  have 
said  before,  and  while  we  have  had  much  fun  out  of  our  arguments  here  this  after- 
noon, we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  confronting  a  great  national  issue  which  it  is  our 
duty  if  possible  to  settle  and  settle  promptly  and  quickly.  I  want  to  say  just  a  word 
first  in  reference  to  the  various  reports  which  have  been  issued. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  colonel,  my  friend, 
have  issued  two  reports,  and  I  have  had  great  pleasure  and  honor  in  signing  those 
reports.  I  do  not  mean  for  one  minute  that  those  reports  were  in  every  way  what 
they  should  have  been,  but  they  have  thrown  great  enlightenment  on  the  subject 
and  they  have  been  made,  leaving  myself  out  of  the  question,  by  men  who  knew  their 
subjects. 

Those  reports  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  those  who  now  control  the  United  States 
Government,  and  let  us  hope  that  it  will  have  some  effect  upon  their  judgment  as  to 
the  final  measure  thev  may  put  through  Congress. 

The  first  report  which  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  passed  ended  in  a  com- 
promise, as  this  convention  of  to-day  proposes  to  end  in  a  compromise  on  this  question. 
Everybody,  practically  unanimously,  in  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
opposed  to  the  Government  ownership,  building,  and  operation  of  steamers,  and  by  a 
unanimous  vote  we  divided  our  resolution,  and  that  went  on  record.  Whether  the 
colonel  was  there  or  not  I  don't  know.  We  were  then  requested  by  President  Seth 
Low  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  bring  in  a  supplementary  report,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  we  acquiesced  and  we  did  so.  It  might  have  been  that  it  was  a  better 
report  than  the  first,  or  not — that  is  immaterial.  It  threw  further  light,  however, 
on  the  subject.  The  first  report,  which  was  divided  and  sent  back  to  the  commit- 
tee, was  done  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  When  we  voted  on  the  second  report,  how- 
ever, in  the  chamber  of  commerce,  out  of  some  300  men  who  were  present  at  that 
meeting,  only  four  men  would  vote  against  that  report.  I  think  the  colonel  was 
there  then.    But  we  heard  his  voice— not  at  all.    In  fact  he  may  have  voted  or  he 
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may  not  have  been  there,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  am  simply  giving  you  the  facts  so  far 
as  the  chamber  of  commerce  report  is  concerned. 

Now,  when  you  come  to  the  report  which  has  been  submitted  to  you  gentlemen 
here  to-day,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  opening  statement  this  afternoon 
after  reading  the  report,  that  I  believed  it  was  the  best  report  that  had  ever  been  put 
out,  and  I  stand  firmly  on  that  statement.  [Applause.]  I  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  ought  to  be  legislated  on  our  statute  books  just  as  we  wrote  it,  nor  do  I  say  so 
now.  It  may  be  good  judgment  to  sidetrack  these  issues.  But  as  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  we  have  got  to  place  something  before  the  Government  as  a 
compromise  or  they  will  give  us  what  they  want.  Everything  that  has  been  said  by 
the  opposition  to  this  report  has  been  of  a  pleading  nature.  Mr.  Bryan  pleaded  with 
us,  Secretary  McAdoo  pleaded  with  us,  simply  saying,  "Give  us  this,  because  if  you 
don't  give  us  this  you  may  get  nothing."  I  have  never  had  the  pride  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  shipping  question,  nor  have  I  that  pride  now.  I  have  always  said  that 
I  was  willing  to  go  into  any  room  with  15  men  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  when  we  came  out  of  that  room  and*  presented  a  report,  whether  I  thought  it  was 
a  bad  presentation  of  the. subject  or  a  good  one,  if  it  would  accomplish  the  purpose  we 
desired  I  would  gladly  subscribe  to  it.  And  that  is  the  position  which  the  business 
men  of  this  country  should  take. 

But,  gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  try  to  support  the  Government  in  their 
present  propositions  you  are  going  to  get  no  American  merchant  marine.  You  can 
find  fault  with  the  experts  from  one  end  of  this  land  to  the  other,  and  you  can 
believe  that  the  few  men  who  are  now  attempting  to  adopt  experimental  devices 
are  all  right,  but  they  can  not  and  will  never  be  able  to  carry  out  those  policies 
which  they  are  now  advocating,  and  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  thoroughly  realize 
that. 

I  have  not  the  time  now,  because,  perhaps,  I  may  have  even  exceeded  the  minutes 
allotted  to  me  up  to  this  time  to  go  into  another  line  of  argument  and  extended 
remarks  on  this  subject;  but,  gentlemen,  we  have  got  to  be  cautious,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  that  we  are  dividing  this  report,  although 
under  the  circumstances  I  have  acquiesced  in  the  division.  I  think  the  day  may 
come  when  you  gentlemen  will  regret  it. 

It  is  true  the  report  has  been  published.  It  is  true  it  has  been  discussed,  and  it 
is  equally  true  that  copies  of  it  will  go  to  the  different  members  of  the  Government 
for  their  consideration.  But  by  turning  it  down — and  it  meant  nothing  in  reality 
to  adopt  it — it  merely  meant  that  you  gentlemen  wanted  an  American  merchant 
marine  and  that  that  was  a  part  of  a  pathway  which  was  laid  out  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. However,  the  sentiment  appears  to  be,  the  committee  have  acquiesced,  and 
therefore  it  is  now  my  privilege  to  say  to  you  frankly  that  we  thank  you  for  the 
interesting  debate  we  have  had.  We  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  you  gentlemen,  and 
we  now  propose,  in  closing  in  the  time  allotted,  that  we  will  divide  the  subject,  and 
the  first  two  clauses  of  the  report,  which  deal  solely  and  entirely  with  one  proposition, 
and  that  is  a  dignified  opposition  to  the  Government  shipping  bill  as  now  proposed, 
shall  be  not  acquiesced  in  by  this  convention.  1  will  then  propose  that  tne  report 
shall  go  to  the  referendum  and  that  the  members  and  the  constituent  bodies  of  this 
chamber  shall  have  the  time  and  the  opportunity  to  consider  carefully  the  subject 
and  to  record  their  verdict  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  public.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Shu  art.  I  would  like  to  ask  for  information  what  the  question  now  is  before 
the  House. 

The  President.  I  understand  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  move  the  approval 
of  the  first  two  clauses  of  the  summary. 

A  Member.  I  second  that  motion. 

Mr.  Shu  art.  Is  there  a  motion  before  the  house? 

The  President.  A  motion  had  been  made,  but  not  seconded,  when  you  were 
recognized. 

Mr.  Shu  art.  Can  I  propose  an  amendment? 

(Cries  of  "No!"    "No!*    "No!"] 

The  President.  I  thought  you  wanted  to  make  a  motion. 

Mr.  Shuart.  I  want  to  say  that  we  all  admire  the  great  work  that  has  been  done 
by  this  committee  in  trying  to  solve  this  question  and  in  reaching  a  conclusion,  but 
it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  delegation  that  I  represent  that  because  of  the  new  matter 
injected  into  this  report  that  it  should  go  to  a  referendum.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move,  sir,  that  the  majority  report  and  the  minority  report  be  referred  to  the  board 
of  directors  with  instructions  to  issue  a  referendum  on  the  subject. 

A  Member.  I  second  that  motion. 

The  President.  Mr.  Douglas  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  because  of  a 
question  raised  by  a  remark  of  Mr.  Nissen,  that  you  have  a  right  to  act  on  the  whole 
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thing  if  you  see  fit.  It  may  be  that  the  situation  is  a  little  confused.  A  motion  is 
made  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  then  Mr.  Shuart  obtained  the  floor  and  made  another 
motion.    Now,  what  was  the  last  motion? 

A  Member.  I  seconded  Mr.  Shuart 's  motion. 

The  President.  Which  is  that  the  whole  question  embodied  in  the  majority  and 
minority  reports  be  recommitted  to  the  board  of  directors  and  the  board  of  directors 
instructed  to  have  a  referendum  prepared  on  the  whole  question.  I  presume  you 
mean  stating  fully  both  sides  of  it,  and  the  committee  would  have  opportunity  to 
amend  or  change  any  of  its  arguments,  I  think.  Now,  is  that  motion  clearly  under- 
stood? 

A  Member.  I  call  for  a  rising  vote. 

Mr.  Nissen.  I  move  to  amend  that  motion,  to  this  effect:  That  the  report  be 
divided  into  two  subjects,  and  that  we  take  action  upon  the  first  two  points  stated 
in  the  report  instead  of  recommitting  the  whole  report.  The  motion  is  that  on  the 
balance  of  the  new  matter  contained  in  the  report,  which  refers  to  remedies  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Government  as  to  what  kind  of  aid  shall  be  given,  that  that 
part  should  be  referred  to  the  board  of  directors  with  instructions  to  put  it  to  a  refer- 
endum, but  we  should  act  upon  the  first  two  points,  as  stated,  and  I  do  move  an 
amendment  that  we  take  that  action. 

Mr.  Rothschild.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  an  amendment  to  the  original  motion  made  by  Mr.  Douglas. 

The  President.  No;  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  seconded  by  Mr.  Minor,  of 
Rochester,  moved  that  the  entire  proposition,  the  entire  report,  majority  and  mi- 
nority, be  sent  to  the  board  of  directors  to  have  a  referendum  prepared  and  sent  out  in 
due  order. 

Mr.  Rothschild.  What  became  of  Mr.  Douglas's  motion? 

The  President.  It  was  not  seconded  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Shuart  was  recognized. 
Now  Mr.  Nissen  moves  to  amend,  that  we  vote  upon  the  first  two  proposals  in  the 
summary,  Nns.  I  and  2,  and  that  the  balance  be  sent  to  the  referendum. 

Mr.  Rothschild.  Is  that  open  for  discussion? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rothschild.  I  would  like  to  say  one  word  against  it,  and  that  is  this:  That  I 
would  rather  vote  in  favor  of  the  entire  report,  although  I  have  heard  it  read  onty 
once,  than  to  split  it  up  in  tlus  manner,  and  to  vote  against  the  shipping  bill,  became 
it  will  be  plainly  seen  that  we  are  attempting  to  play  politics,  and  that  we  are  here  to 
kill  the  snipping  bill.     [Disorder  on  the  floor.] 

The  President.  The  convention  must  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Rothschild.  And  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  all  seriousness,  hands  off  from  any 
such  action  as  that,  because  I  believe  that  the  usefulness  of  this  organization  will  be 
seriously  impaired  if  we  do  any  such  thing  as  that,  and  I  say  that  we  ought  to  either 
recommit  the  whole  question  and  put  it  to  a  referendum  or  let  us  vote  in  favor  of  it, 
and  let  it  go  at  that.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Minor.  I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

A  Member.  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Nissen.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  President.  The  gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Nissen.  That  if  you  table  an  amendment  you  have  necessarily  to  table  the 
whole  subject. 

The  President.  There  is  no  debate  on  a  motion  to  table.  Is  the  motion  to  table 
seconded? 

A  Member.  I  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Vooel.  Mr.  President 

The  President.  Debate  is  not  in  order  on  the  motion  that  is  pending. 

Mr.  Vooel.  I  am  not  trying  to  talk  on  that,  but  to  amend  the  amendment  by  sepa- 
rating those  two  clauses. 

The  President.  A  motion  to  table  takes  precedence.  We  must  dispose  of  that 
question  first. 

A  Member.  Was  a  second  recognized? 

The  President.  Yes.  Let  us  not  *  int  technicalities  here.  It  is  perfectly  easy 
to  dispose  of  this  thing  in  a  businesslike  and  workmanlike  way.  The  \  uestion  is  on 
tabling  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nissen.    You  have  heard  the  motion. 

(The  question  was  taken,  and  before  the  vote  was  announced  a  division  was  called 
for.) 

The  President.  I  must  ask  for  a  rising  vote. 

A  Member.  What  is  the  parliamentary  effect  of  adopting  a  motion  to  table? 

The  President.  If  the  motion  to  table  is  sustained  the  vote  comes  on  the  original 
proposal,  to  send  the  entire  report  to  the  referendum,  and  the  amendment,  if  it  shall 
be  divided,  is  eliminated,  you  having  voted  to  table  it. 
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Mr.  Nissbn.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege.  With  all  due  respect  to  our  chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  if  the  motion  to  table  is  carried  then  the  whole 
subject  is  laid  on  the  table,  the  original  motion,  together  with  the  amendment,  is 
laid  on  the  table.  I  think  that  is  correct  parliamentary  law,  although  I  am  sorry  to 
to  disagree  with  our  president. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  a  word? 

The  President.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Marshall,  but  unless  it  be  on  a  question  of  privi- 
lege  

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  simply  to  make  a  suggestion. 

The  President.  Just  a  moment.  If  you  will  permit  me,  the  Chair  will  read  the 
rule  on  the  subject.  The  (hair,  after  looking  at  the  rule,  agrees  that  Mr.  Mssen  is 
perfectly  right  about  it.  According  to  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order,  which  govern  these 
proceedings,  Mr.  Mssen  is  right.  '  The  rule  states  that  the  effect  of  this  motion,  that 
is,  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  is  in  general  to  place  on  the  table  for  that  entire  session 
everything  that  adheres  to  the  subject.  So  that  if  an  amendment  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  the  subject  which  it  is  proposed  to  amend  goes  there  with  it. 

(Mr.  Marshall  withdraws  his  motion  and  the  question  comes  upon  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Nissen,  that  the  report  be  dh  ided  and  that  we  vote  on  the  first  two 
propositions  and  that  the  balance  of  it  be  sent  to  referendum.) 

[Cries of  "Question!"  "Question!"] 

The  President.  The  Chair  wants  again  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
the  type  of  thing  for  us  to  try  to  deal  with  by  technicalities.  Let  us  face  this  thing  as 
business  men  and  go  on  record  here  squarely  in  the  open.  If  you  want  to  send  this 
whole  subject  to  referendum,  let  us  squarely  declare  for  that.  If  you  want  to  send 
part  of  it  only  to  referendum,  let  us  declare*  for  that.  But  let  us  not  get  into  tech- 
nicalities here  and  try  to  get  some  partisan  advantage.  Let  us  forget  all  of  our  preju- 
dices.   [Applause.] 

If  there  is  any  further  discussion  on  the  amendment  the  Chair  desires  that  there 
should  be  opportunity  given  for  that  discussion. 

[Cries  of  " Question!^  " Question!"] 

Mr.  Vogel  (of  Milwaukee).  Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  harmony,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  we  split  those  two  items.  The  first  item  states  that  your 
committee  consider  that  owing  to  the  world  shipping  conditions  Government  aid  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  merchant  marine,  and  we  recommend 
it  be  freely  and  adequately  given.  I  think  everyone  will  agree  that  that  is  in  harmony 
with  what  has  been  said  here  to-day.  It  does  not  state  now  it  shall  be  gi\en,  but 
that  aid  shall  be  given  to  do  this  thing.  Now,  the  second  clause  goes  very  much  fur- 
ther. That  condemns.  I  believe  they* ought  to  be  separated,  and  then  if  you  want 
a  vote  on  the  second  one,  take  a  second  vote. 

The  President.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Vogel,  that  you  are  not  in  order,  because 
that  is  an  attempt  to  amend  an  amendment.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  on  the 
amendment?  You  understand  what  the  amendment  is?  It  is  that  the  report  be 
divided,  That  we  vote  on  the  first  two  proposals,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  report  be 
submitted  to  referendum. 

[Cries  of  "Question! "  "Question! "] 

The  President.  Do  you  wish  the  two  questions  read? 

[Cries  of  "Question! "  "Question!  "J 

The  President.  .The  two  propositions  that  by  the  amendment  would  be  acted  upon 
here  and  now,  are,  first,  "Your  committee  considers  that  owing  to  the  world  ship- 
ping conditions  Government  aid  is  absolutely  essential  to  upbuild  our  merchant 
marine,  and  we  recommend  it  be  freely  and  adequately  given";  and  the  second  one 
is,  "We  believe  that  the  proposed  Government  plan  of  purchase  or  construction,  even 
if  operation  is  avoided  by  chartering  to  private  persons,  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
unwise  if  the  result* sought  can  be  secured  by  private  initiative  supplemented  by 
reasonable  Government  aid." 

Those  are  the  two  propositions  that  it  is  suggested  be  dealt  with  separately  from  the 
rest  of  the  report;  and  the  question  is  now  on  the  amendment. 

[Cries  of  "  Question! "    "  Question! "] 

Mr.  Voobl.  I  believe  I  am  in  order  in  offering  an  amendment  to  an  amendment. 

The  President.  I  am  obliged  to  rule  that  you  are  not.  You  are  voting  now  on 
whether  you  will  separate  or  not. 

A  Member.  Is  discussion  in  order? 

The  President.  It  is  closed. 

A  Member.  The  way  you  read  that  second  clause  is  not  the  way  it  is  printed.  I 
think  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  change  the  location  of  that  comma  before  we 
vote  on  it. 

The  President.  We  are  not  voting  on  that,  anyway. 
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A  Member.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  vote  on  this  I  could  not  do  it  intelligently. 

The  President.  The  question  is  on  the  separation,  plainly. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair  announced  that  he  was  in  doubt  and  that  a 
standing  vote  would  have  to  be  taken. 

The  President  (continuing).  Remember,  this  vote  is  confined  absolutely  to  dele- 
gates representing  organizations.    No  one  else  has  any  right  to  vote. 

A  Member.  May  I  ask  if  the  Chair  will  state  who  has  a  right  to  vote? 

The  President.  Only  accredited  delegates  of  the  organizations  have  a  right  to  vote 
on  this  question,  or  in  annual  meetings. 

Another  Member.  How  can  you  vote  otherwise  than  by  roll  call? 

The  President.  That  is  provided  for  in  the  rules  of  the  convention. 

(The  question  was  taken.) 

The  President.  It  is  obvious  that  the  amendment  is  carried.    [Applause.] 

The  question  now  comes  on  the  original  motion  as  amended,  that  we  take  a  vote  on 
the  first  two  proposals  of  the  committee,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  report  be  submitted 
to  referendum.  The  question  is  on  the  original  question,  as  you  are  voting  now  on  the 
two  original  proposals^  the  balance  of  the  first  two  proposals. 

A  Member.  The  original  question  was  to  submit  all 

The  President.  But  as  amended  it  is  to  vote  on  the  first  two  and  submit  the  rest  to 
referendum.  The  question  now  is  on  that  motion  as  amended.  All  those  in  favor  of 
voting  on  one  and  two,  to  make  it  clear,  and  submitting  all  the  rest  of  the  report  to  ref- 
erendum will  say  "aye."  [After  the  ayes  had  voted].  Those  opposed,  "no." 
After  the  noes  had  voted.]    It  is  plain  that  the  ayes  have  it. 

Mr.  Snell.  Do  I  understand  that  we  are  now  to  vote  upon  those  two? 

The  President.  Yes.  » 

Mr.  Snell.  I  move  as  a  substitute  that  those  two  clauses  be  recommitted  with 
instructions  to  the  board  of  directors  that  a  referendum  be  prepared  to  submit  to  con- 
stituent members. 

A  Member.  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  N 188 en.  I  raise  the  point  of  order  that  there  can  not  be  a  substitute  where  there 
has  not  been  a  motion,  and  I  want  to  make  the  motion  that  we  now  adopt  the  fire*  two 
clauses  of  the  summary  of  that  report. 

A  Member.  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Snell.  Now  I  make  my  motion. 

The  President.  The  motion  is  made  and  seconded  for  the  adoption  of  the  first  two 
proposals  of  this  report.    I  recognize  Mr.  Vogel  to  speak  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Vogel.  If  I  am  in  order  I  should  like  to  amend  that  motion  so  that  we  will 
separate  the  first  and  second  clauses,  taking  separate  votes  on  the  first  and  second 
items. 

A  Member.  I  second  the  motion. 

(The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair  announced  that  he  was  in  doubt.) 

I A  division  was  called  for;  and  there  were — yeas  129,  nays  120.) 

fApplause.] 

The  President.  The  question  now  comes  upon  the  adoption  of  these  two  proposals. 

A  Member.  I  rise  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Under  the  referendum  are  not  all 
Questions  decided  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  organization?  Does  it  require  a  two- 
tnirds  vote  of  the  organization  here  to  adopt  this? 

The  President.  It  does.  A  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  to  adopt  these  two  entire 
by-laws. 

A  Member.  That  can  only  be  done,  then,  by  calling  the  organization  roll  call. 

The  President.  We  can  ao  it  by  ballot,  a  two-thirds  vote,  not  of  the  organizations 
but  the  delegates  present,  and  they  must  be  from  at  least  20  States. 

Mr.  Emery.  Is  a  two-thirds  vote  or  a  majority  vote  necessary  to  adopt  the  com- 
mittee report? 

The  President.  A  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Before  voting  on  the  second  proposition,  there  is  evidently  a  comma 
misplaced  before  "even"  instead  of  after  "even."  I  move  the  comma  be  placed 
between  " instruction"  and  "even." 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  right  in  that. 

Mr.  Venner.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  explain  my  vote.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
these  two  paragraphs,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  right  to  commit  the  entire 
organization  which  t  represent.  If  it  was  a  referendum  the  entire  associaton  would 
vote.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  when  I  vote  aye  the  whole  association  is  to  be 
counted,  or  whether  I  am  simply  voting  individually. 

The  President.  It  is  just  your  one  vote. 

Mr.  Venn  er.  So  my  vote  to-day  will  not  represent  the  great  body  which  I  represent? 
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The  President.  It  can  not  represent  any  except  your  opinion  so  far  as  you  take  the 
responsibility  for  that  organization. 

Mr.  Vbnner.  And  so  far  as  that  goes,  that  is  worth  nothing,  as  you  have  already 
seen. 

The  President.  The  question  is  upon  the  adoption  of  these  two  proposals. 

A  Member.  Mr.  President,  I  represent  two  votes  from  my  organization.  I  want 
instructions.  I  have  not  been  instructed  on  this.  The  second  question  is  one  with 
a  sting  in  it.  It  is  the  one  piece  of  destructive  matter  in  the  whole  proposition.  I 
want  to  know  if  we  want  to  go  on  record  with  a  piece  of  destructive  legislation  merely 
and  with  nothing  constructive. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  raise  the  point  of  order  that  the  discussion  has  been  closed. 

The  President.  The  question  has  not  been  called  for. 

[Cries  of  "  Question !,?    "  Question!  "] 

(The  president  proceeded  to  put  the  question.) 

A  Member.  Have  individual  members  a  right  to  vote? 

The  President.  They  have  not. 

Mr.  Snell.  We  are  going  to  take  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  this  before  we  get  through 
and  it  takes  one-quarter,  I  believe,  under  the  constitution. 

The  President.  This  is  a  rising  vote. 

(The  president  proceeded  to  put  the  question.) 

A  Member.  May  I  ask  for  information  what  you  are  voting  -for? 

The  President.  For  or  against  these  two  propositions. 

A  Member.  We  have  a  right  to  call  now  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Another  Member.  A  yea-and-nay  vote  can  be  called  for  after  the  rising  vote  is 
taken,  if  desired. 

A  Member.  No;  this  is  the  only  time  we  can  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  President.  One-fourth  of  the  delegates  must  call  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

A  Member.  J  move  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  President.  The  Chair  bvid  already  called  for  the  yeas  on  this  question.  We 
will  first  take  this  vote  and  then  J  r'll  be  ready  to  entertain  the  other  motion. 

A  Member.  When  a  division  is  called  and  you  make  a  declaration  of  the  vote,  I 
would  like  to  know  after  that  how  you  can  call  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  President.  We  are  now  voting  on  the  division  called  for.  All  those  in  favor 
will  please  rise. 

A  Member.  How  about  voting  when  you  represent  two  organizations?  Have  you 
two  votes? 

The  President.  You  can  not  have  two  votes  on  this.  This  is  on  the  yea  and  nay 
of  this  question.  [After  the  vote  had  been  counted.]  The  Chair  Is  obliged  to  announce 
that  under  the  by-laws  the  motion  fails  of  passage.  [Applause.]  It  being  necessary 
that  there  shall  be  a  two-thirds  vote,  representing  at  least  20  States,  the  motion  is  lost. 
We  have  representation  from  at  least  20  States,  but  the  vote  of  161  to  90  does  not  carry 
the  necessary  two-thirds. 

A  Member.  I  call  for  a  roll  call. 

Another  Member.  I  move  that  the  whole  matter  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Another  Member.  I  move  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Cooltdoe.  Mr.  President 

The  President.  Mr.  Coolidge. 

Mr.  Coolidoe.  If  it  is  in  order,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  minority  report. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  motion.  The  Chair  wants  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  these  repeated  votes  here  show  very  clearly  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  get  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  The  Chair  wishes  to  call  attention  to  that 
before  any  other  motion  is  insisted  upon. 

Mr.  A8peorin.  I  move  that  the  first  and  second  paragraph  be  also  referred  to  the 
referendum. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen,  which  is  that  the  whole 
matter  be  recommitted  by  adding  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  with  the  rest. 

A  Member.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege. 

The  President.  I  recognize  this  gentleman. 

Mr. .  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege  upon  the  former  vote  by  which  there  are 

some  members  here  who  are  entitled  to  two  votes,  representing  two  organizations. 
Therefore  upon  that  basis  I  desire  to  call  for  a  division  of  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  carried. 

The  President.  There  is  a  motion  preceding  that.  Not  only  that;  I  am  obliged 
also  to  call  attention  to  this  fact,  that  there  is  not  now  in  the  room  under  the  by-laws  a 
ouorum  to  do  business.  The  total  voting  strength  of  the  chamber  is  1,227,  and  one- 
tnird  is  necessary  to  commit,  and  we  have  not  that  one-third.  That  had  better  be 
clearly  understood  while  you  are  recognizing  this  subject. 
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Mr.  Coolidoe.  Is  there  a  motion  now  before  the  house? 

The  President.  There  is.  It  is  that  these  two  proposals  with  the  others  shall 
now  be  submitted  to  referendum. 

Mr.  Coolidoe.  As  a  substitute  for  that  motion  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  minority 
report. 

A  Member.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President.  I  promised  to  recognize  Mr.  Keys  next. 

Mr.  Keys*.  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  to  adjourn,  which  is  in  order  at  all  times. 

The  President.  A  motion  is  made  to  adjourn. 

iThe  motion  was  seconded.) 
Cries  of  "No!"   "No!"   "No!"] 
Several  members  addressed  the  Chair.) 
I  Member.  I  want  to  ask  for  a  ruling  upon  my  point. 

The  President.  What  was  that? 

A  Member.  A  question  of  division  upon  the  basis  of  the  vote. 

The  President.  It  can  be  called  for.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  I  am 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  have  not  a  quorum.  You  have  not  enough  mem- 
bers here  to  deal  with  any  matter  The  question  comes  on  the  proposal  that  the  first 
two  propositions  go  to  referendum  with  the  rest. 

A  Member.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  A  motion  to  adjourn  takes 
precedence  of  any  other  motion. 

Another  Member.  Mr.  President,  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  not  in  order  when  there 
is  a  resolution  before  the  House. 

The  President.  The  Chair  rules  that  there  is  a  resolution  before  the  House,  which 
has  been  seconded,  and  it  is  that  the  two  propositions  be  committed  with  the  rest  to  a 
referendum.    The  question  has  been  called  for. 

[Cries  of  "Question  !  "     "Question  !  "] 

Mr.  Coolidoe.  Is  not  my  question  in  order? 

A  Member.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Coolidoe.  I  movea  as  a  substitute 

The  President.  The  question  is  the  acceptance  of  the  minority  report.  That  has 
been  proposed  as  a  substitute.  I  think  that  is  in  order.  The  motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded  that  the  minority  report  be  substituted  for  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
entire  matter  to  a  referendum. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Your  by-laws  are  plain.  What  is  the  use  of  wasting  half  an  hour— 
[Cries  of  "Sit  down! "  "Sit  down!"]  What  is  the  use  of  wrangling  for  half  an  hour 
when  you  can  not  accomplish  anything  by  a  vote,  and  anything  you  do  is  of  no  effect 
unless  the  attendance  shall  represent  one-third  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  con- 
vention. What  is  the  use  of  sitting  here  voting  on  these  questions  when  your  by-laws 
are  plain  that  your  action  is  void,  when  we  have  so  few  members  present? 

Mr.  Phi lp  (of  Texas).  Mr.  President,  the  division  here  is  too  close  and  we  can  not 
speak  intelligently  enough  for  the  country  to  recognize  us,  and  if  the  business  of  the 
country  is  going  to  unite  and  build  an  organization  that  is  worth  something  we  ought 
to  come  somewhere  near  agreeing  on  something.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  two  propositions, 
but  I  am  opposed  to  going  on  record,  because  we  have  not  enough  members  here  to 
make  our  vote  count.  I  think  more  of  this  organization  than  I  do  of  the  opinion  of 
these  few  delegates  here,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  organization  I  beg  and  plead  with 
you  to  vote  this  whole  thing  down  and  let  us  go  to  the  referendum.    [Applause.] 

The  President.  The  question  is  on  the  substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Coolidge  that 
the  minority  report  be  substituted. 

(The  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion  was  lost.) 

The  President.  The  question  now  qtmes  on  the  original  proposition,  that  these 
two  propositions,  with  the  rest,  be  submitted  to  referendum. 

(The  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

(Upon  motion,  thereupon,  at  6.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  tb,e  convention  adjourned.) 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Senator  Sutherland.  These  gentlemen  who  signed  the  majority 
report  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Penton,  and  the  others — if  I  understand  your 
statement,  are  not  connected  with  any  of  the  shipping  interests, 
with  any  ship  company,  or  any  ship  lines  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  believe  that  to  be  absolutely  true,  except  that 
I  will  state  that  I  have  no  information  and  no  memory  regarding  the 
business  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Black,  of  Galveston. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  With  that  exception  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  as  to  him  you  do  not  know  one  way  or 
the  other,  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  No. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Mr.  Clapp  likewise,  I  suppose,  had  no 
interest  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  No;  Mr.  Clapp — we  endeavored  to  get  a  well- 
balanced  committee  in  every  case,  to  view  the  question  from  different 
sides,  and  Mr.  Clapp  was  put  on  as  an  economist. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Can  you  tell  me  to  what  extent,  if  at  all, 
the  members  of  this  convention — the  delegates  to  this  convention — 
were  interested  in  any  shipping  lines  or  companies  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Nof  I  can  not,  Senator.  We  had,  I  think,  498 
delegates  present  from  organizations  all  over  this  country.  Un- 
questionably some  of  them  were  interested  in  shipping. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  hope  so,  for  that  is  an  important  industry  in  this 
country.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  aims  to 
represent  all  industries. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  can  give  me  no  information  on  that 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  No.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  any  special  shipping 
people  there;  that  is,  within  my  own  knowledge  ot  the  shipping 
people,  which  is  limited. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Can  you  tell  me  when  this  subject  matter 
was  referred  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Approximately  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  It  was  in  August.  I  think  you  will  recall,  Senator, 
there  were  conferences  called  oy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of 
business  interests,  on  the  opening  of  the  war,  at  which  were  discussed 
such  matters  as  ship  registry,  war-risk  insurance,  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  upbuuding  of  a  merchant  marine.  It  was  out  of 
those  conferences,  in  which  some  of  our  officers  took  part,  that  the 
idea  of  this  special  committee  arose. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Alexander 
bill  (which  is  the  ship-purchase  bill)  had  been  introduced  in  the 
House  before  this  committee  reported  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  had  been. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  had  been  introduced  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  By  whom  was  the  committee  appointed  $ 

Mr.  Goodwin.  By  the  president  of  the  chamber,  Mr.  John  H.  Fahey, 
of  Boston. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  his  business  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Mr.  Fahey  is  in  the  newspaper  business,  and  also  in 
the  investment  bond  business. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Was  he  interested  in  any  ship  lines,  so  far 
as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  So  that  the  committee  had  from  some  tkne 
in  August — I  suppose  it  would  be  the  latter  part  of  August  because 
the  ship  purchase  bill  was  not  introduced  until,  I  think,  about  the 
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20th  of  August — until  about  the  1st  of  February,  in  which  to  con- 
sider this  subject? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes.  I  think  the  organization  of  the  committee 
was  not  completed  until  well  along  in  the  month  of  September,  We 
had  to  deal  with  some  declinations.  We  were  trying,  in  accordance 
with  our  precedents,  to  get  different  parts  of  the  country  represented. 

Senator  Sutherland.  At  any  rate,  they  had  some  three  months 
in  which  to  consider  it? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  that  I  was  in  error  in  connecting  Mr.  Douglas 
with  the  American-Hawaiian  Line.  I  got  him  confused  with  Mr. 
George  S.  Dearborn. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  observe  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  submitted 
two  reports  on  this  subject,  the  second  being  submitted  upon  January 
29th.  The  meeting  of  the  United  States  Cnamber  of  Commerce  was 
on  the  5th  of  February  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  On  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th;  and  this  particular  session 
on  the  merchant  marine,  on  the  4th. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Dearborn  likewise  was  a  member  of 
that  committee  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
committee  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  apparently 
summed  up  as  follows: 

Fourth.  We  advocate  the  formation  of  a  Federal  shipping  board  and  a  marine 
development  company  as  outlined,  the  company  to  advance  funds  to  buyers  or  builden 
of  steamers,  and  the  board  to  supervise  our  shipping,  with  full  authoiity  to  handta 
all  matters  pertaining  to  over-sea  transportation. 

Then  also: 

Third.  The  success  of  other  nations  in  giving  direct  aid  to  establish  over-sea  mail 
and  freight  lines  should  not  be  disregarded  unless  we  are  satisfied  equally  successful 
results  can  be  accomplished  by  better,  cheaper,  and  more  efficient  methods. 

They  said: 

We  advocate  the  formation  of  a  Federal  shipping  board  and  a  marine  development 
company  as  outlined. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes,  as  outlined  in  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  then  the  summary  goes  on: 

The  company  to  advance  funds  to  buyers  or  builders  of  steamers — 

And  so  on.  That  apparently  is  the  same  recommendation  that 
was  made  in  the  report  to  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  by 
the  committee  of  that  body.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  presume  that  at  some  later  date  I  can  get  back  this 
stenographic  report  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned 
until  10  o'clock  on  next  Tuesday.  This  adjournment  is  taken  until 
that  time  for  the  convenience  of  Senator  Sutherland,  who  will  be 
absent  until  that  day. 

(At  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  special  committee  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  23,  1915. 

Special  Committee, 
United  States  Senate, 

WcuJdngton,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met^pyjguant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate  CraceBuiiaing. 
Present:  Senators  Walsh  (chairman)  and  Sutherland. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALLAN  A.  ETAS— Besomed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ryan,  do  you  desire  to  add  anything  to  the 
testimony  you  have  already  riven  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  hearing,  and  if  you  will  permit  me;  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement.  After  having  read  over  the  testimony  I  feel  that  I  was 
in  error  in  not  answering  the  three  questions  that  the  committee  asked 
me.  Those  questions  1  have  before  me,  and  I  will  read  them  and 
answer  them. 

The  first  question  is: 

Did  you  have  any  conversations  with  Members  of  the  Senate  with  reference  to  any 
pending  legislation  while  you  were  here? 

My  answer  to  that,  sir,  is  that  I  did  not. 
The  second  question  is: 

With  what  branch  of  the  Government  was  the  business  that  called  you  here? 

My  answer  to  that,  sir,  is  that  it  was  with  the  legislative  branch, 
but  that  it  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  ship  purchase  bill. 

The  third  question  is: 

Did  your  business  here  have  anything  to  do  with  any  other  legislation  pending 
before  Congress? 

My  answer  to  that  is  that  it  did,  but  in  no  way  whatsoever  was  it 
connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  ship  purchase  bill. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  in  your  testimony  you 
spoke  of  having  been  here  several  times  since  the  1st  of  December. 
Did  you  come  on  separate  and  distinct  matters  at  each  time,  or  was 
it  the  same  business  that  called  you  here  on  each  of  these  occasions 
when  you  came  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  was  the  same  business. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  Senators  or  Representatives  with 
whom  you  conferred  or  with  whom  you  talked  when  you  were  here 
on  the  Dusiness  that  brought  you  here  i 
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Mr.  Ryan.  As  I  stated  here,  I  did  not  talk  to  any  Senator.  I  dis- 
cussed the  subject  with  Representative  Flood,  of  Virginia. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  business  that  brought  you  here? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask  the  witness. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  any  questions. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Then  I  am  excused? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. " 

We  have  two  witnesses  subpcenaed  here  for  to-morrow  morning,  but 
nothing  further  to-day.  The  committee  will  adjourn  until  to-mor- 
row morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(At  10.10  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  special  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  March  24,  191S,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  24,  1015. 

Special  Committee, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building. 

Present,  Senators  Walsh  (chairman)  and  Sutherland. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EABI  W.  MAYO. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Mayo.  My  business  is  in  New  York.  I  live  in  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  with  which  you  are 
associated  ? 

Mr.  Mayo.  The  Press  Service  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  business  that  that 
organization  does  ? 

Mr.  Mayo.  It  sends  out  matter  to  newspapers  for  publication  in 
the  form  of  correspondence,  special  articles  and  matters  of  that  kind, 
and  it  also  prepares  pamphlets  and  booklets,  and  sometimes  handles 
advertising  campaigns,  and  prepares  briefs  and  articles  in  connection 
with  educational  and  publicity  movements. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  corporation  % 

Mr.  Mayo.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation  1 

Mr.  Mayo.  I  am  the  president. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  doing  business  ? 

M.  Mayo.  For  nine  years,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  manager  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Mayo.  I  was.  rracticaUy,  the  company  is  in  process  of 
liquidation  at  the  present  time.  I  have  not  been  actively  engaged 
with  it  for  oyer  a  year,  although  I  am  the  president  of  it.  The  com- 
pany is  getting  ready  to  go  out  of  business. 
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The  Chairman.  To  discontinue  ? 

Mr.  Mayo.  Yes,  and  probably  will  in  a  short  while. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  thus  been  in  process  of 
quitting? 

Mr.  Mayo.  Practically  for  the  past  year.  There  has  been  a  small 
amount  of  work  that  it  has  been  Handling. 

The  Chairman.  In  respect  to  matter  that  you  furnish  to  news- 
papers throughout  the  country,  how  is  the  business  handled  ? 

Mr.  Mayo.  If  the  matter  is  sent  out  for  clients — that  is,  if  it  is  free 
publicity  matter — it  is  sent  to  the  papers  with  a  line  at  the  top  indi- 
cating that  it  is  prepared  and  sent  for  such  and  such  an  organization 
or  association.  That  is  the  rule,  except  in  case  of  papers  that  are 
using  our  matter  regularly,  our  weekly  letter  or  something  of  that 
kind,  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  bring  with  you  any  copies  that  would 
indicate  how  that  matter  goes  out ? 

Mr.  Mayo.  I  did  not,  but  I  could  furnish  you  with  copies. 

The  Chairman.  You  yourself,  as  I  understand  you,  prepare  the 
matter  which  you  send  out  ana  practically  sell  to  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Mayo.  No,  we  do  not  sell  it  to  them;  we  give  it  to  them.  It 
is  free  matter  if  it  is  publicity  matter. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  form  is  it  furnished  to  them?  Is  it 
printed  or  written? 

Mr.  Mayo.  Sometimes  it  is  typewritten.  That  is,  it  4s  a  reproduc- 
tion of  typewritten  matter — mimeographed  matter.  Sometimes  it 
is  printed. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  your  compensation  for  this  work, 
if  you  furnish  it  to  the  newspapers  free  ? 

Mr.  Mayo.  We  are  paid  by  tne  people  or  organizations  for  whom 
we  are  doing  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  some  organization  desiring  to  carry 
on  what  might  be  spoken  of  as  a  publicity  campaign  provides  you 
with  this  material? 

Mr.  Mayo.  Yes;  with  this  information. 

The  Chairman.  From  which  you  frame  the  letter  or  article  which 
you  send  out  to  these  papers  ? 

Mr.  Mayo.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  memorandum  at  the  top  indicating  the 
organization  or  interest  which  sends  it  out? 

Mr.  Mayo.  Yes.  I  might  say  that  sometimes  we  prepare  the  matter 
and  it  is  sent  out  by  the  client  or  -organization  for  whom  we  prepare 
it.    Sometimes  they  send  it  out  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Your  force  prepares  the  article  and  supplies  it  to 
the  organization,  and  it  itself  attends  to  the  distribution  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Mayo.  Occasionally,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  send  out  anything  in  that  way  con- 
cerning legislation  pending  in  Congress? 

Mr.  Mayo.  We  may  have  done  so,  but  we  do  not  ordinarily.  I 
mean  to  say  that  I  could  not  say  that  we  have  never  done  that,  but 
I  do  not  recall  any  case  where  we  have  done  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  whether  or  not  during  the  past  six 
months  you  sent  out  any  matter  referring  in  any  manner  to  what  is 
known  as  the  ship  purchase  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Mayo.  I  know  that  we  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sent  out  any  matter  in  relation  to  the 
shipping  business  generally? 

Mr.  Mayo.  No;  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sent  out  any  matter  referring  to  the 
conditions  of  ocean  carriage  or  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Mayo.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  any  matter  upon  any  of  these 
sub  jects  ? 

Mr.  Mayo.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  had  any  activity  whatever  in  that 
field? 

Mr.  Mayo.  Absolutely  nothing  connected  with  the  ship  purchase 
bill  or  any  allied  subject. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  have  no  questions. 

TESTIMONY  OF  C0T7BTLA1TD  SMITH. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  Chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Smith,  The  American  Press  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  manager  of  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  the  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  American  Press  Association  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  a  regular  press  association. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  character  of  the  business  that  it 
does? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  supply  news  and  feature  matter  and  all  sorts  of 
newspaper  matter  to  newspapers  generally  throughout  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  form  do  you  supply  this  matter  to  tne 
newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  form  of  telegraph  news,  pictures,  plates,  maps, 
and  in  fact  all  of  the  forms  in  which  newspapers  get  their  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Over  how  great  a  part  of  the  country  does  your 
clientage  extend  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  entire  country.    We  serve  possibly  12,000  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  dady  or  weekly  papers  ? 
*  Mr.  Smith.  They  are  dailies,  weeklies,  and  semiweeklies. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  shape  does  the  matter  with  which  you 
supply  them  go  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Sometimes  it  is  telegraphed  to  them — such  matter  as 
late  news  bulletins — and  we  send  out  sometimes  photographs  and 
map  forms,  and  sometimes  plates.  The  majority  of  our  business  is 
in  plates — that  means  that  the  plate  is  actually  stereotyped,  from 
which  they  print — and  we  also  supply  a  ready  print  service. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  supplied  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Half  the  paper  is  printed  and  the  other  half  is  blank, 
and  that  is  shipped  to  the  publisher,  and  ho  prints  the  blank  part. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  is  generally  known  as  'patent 
insides"  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  • 
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The  Chaibman.  And  you  furnish  them  with  stereotyped  matter  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  stereotype  plates.  That  is  the  biggest  part  of 
our  business.  We  set  the  type  in  our  office  and  take  what  is  known 
as  a  stereotyped  plate,  and  we  shin  that  to  the  publisher  and  he  puts 
it  on  a  base  that  our  plate  fits,  ana  then  that  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses type  for  him,  and  he  prints  from  that. 

The  Chaibman.  It  appears  in  his  paper  as  if  it  were  set  up  in  his 
office? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes;  you  could  not  tell  the  difference. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  generally  news  matter  or  feature  articles 
or  editorials  ? 

Mr  Smith.  All  of  those.  We  supply  about  500  papers  with  their 
daily  news,  and  a  great  many  others,  such  as  weekly  papers,  with 
their  weekly  news;  and  it  is  really  the  entire  run  of -newspaper  mat- 
ter, news,  features,  stories,  miscellaneous  matter,  pictures,  everything. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  of  these  forms,  have  you  sent  out  any 
matter  relating  to  the  ship  purchase  bill  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  except  as  news  stories.  Of  course  we  covered  that 
as  news,  the  same  as  any  newspaper  would. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  telegraphic  matter? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  and  in  our  daily  news  plate  service. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  that  you  sent  out  news  matter  in  the  form 
of  plates? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes.  We  supply  500  papers  with  their  daily  news 
service  in  plate  form.  We  ship  it  from  our  different  offices,  and  they 
get  it,  and  it  is  their  news. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  rather  late,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  because  we  ship  it  out  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  they  get  it  about  10  o'clock.  We  do  that  from  18  different 
offices.     It  is  all  for  afternoon  papers. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  that  service  is  something  of  the  character  of 
the  service  furnished  by  the  Associated  Press  ? 

Mr.  Smith   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Except  that  you  get  it  out  in  plate  form  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  Associated  Press  send  it  by  telegraph  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  the  same  thing,  except  that  with  the  papers  to 
which  we  supply  a  daily  news  service,  tne  telegraphic  news  service 
would  cost  them  too  much  to  set  it  themselves,  they  could  not 
afford  the  cost  of  the  wire;  and  we  put  it  in  plates  and  ship  it  to  them 
in  plates. 

The  Chaibman.  How  are  you  paid  for  the  service  which  you  thus 
render  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  By  the  papers. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  set  for  plate  service  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  dollar  and  a  half  a  page  of  matter — a  page  of  six 
columns. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  ever  paid  by  any  parties  who  supply  you 
with  matter  which  you  thus  send  out  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh.  yes;  we  have  what  is  known  as  a  free  plate  service. 
We  send  papers  free  plate  matter,  even  express  charges  paid,  which 
weget  from  interested  parties. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  send  that  out  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  but  we  only  send  it  to  papers  that  order  it  from 
us.  We  do  not  countenance  at  all  the  business  of  supplying  free, 
matter  to  publishers  without  their  order.  We  send  to  each  publisher 
a  proof  sheet  of  the  matter,  with  a  distinct  statement  of  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  inclosing  a  postal  card  on  which,  if  they  want  the 
matter,  they  must  first  sign  then*  name  and  order  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  you  send  out  notice  to  the  pub- 
lishers that  you  have  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  and  that  we  are  authorized  by  Mr.  So-and-so  to 
offer  it  to  them,  and  in  that  place  we  insert  the  name  of  the  interested 
party  or  parties. 

The  Chairman.  To  offer  it  free  of  cost  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  that  is  stated  frankly — free  of  all  charges. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  they  prefer  to  have  it  witnout  cost 
rather  than  to  pay  you  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  page 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  of  course,  the  matter  that  is  offered  free  of  charge 
would  not  be  the  matter  that  we  sell  to  them,  because  the  matter 
that  we  sell  to  them  is  prepared  under  our  own  editorial  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  However,  it  would  go  to  fill  up  the  paper. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  The  publisher  might  use  it  as  a  filler  or  as  a 
feature. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sent  out  in  any  of  these  forms  any  mat- 
ter relating  to  the  ship  purchase  bill  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  employed  by  anyone  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  publicity  to  any  of  the  features  of  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.     We  would  not  accept  such  employment.    YIe 
make  it  an  absolute  rule  not  to  touch  anything  that  is  handled  by 
Congress  during  the  discussion  of  any  bill.     We  would  not  send 
out  such  matter.    We  would  not  even  offer  it  to  the  publishers. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  adopt  that  policy  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  has  always  been  our  policy. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  before  the  general  lobby  investi- 
gating committee  we  had  some  information  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Smith.  No.    You  are  possibly  thinking  of  the  sugar  matter) 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  matter  sent  out  which  simply  had  to  do  with 
the  cultivation  and  development  of  cultivation  of  beet  sugar.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  legislation  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  provided  by  the  various  sugar  industries  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes.  It  was  matter  free  to  the  publishers  and 
shipped  only  to  those  publishers  that  ordered  it,  and  it  had  to  do 
solely  with  teaching  the  farmer  how  to  grow  sugar  beets. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  time  the  tariff  bill  was  pending  before 
Congress? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  perfectly  true. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  all.  * 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(At  10.21  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  special  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  March  25,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,  MABCH  25,  1015. 

Special  Committee, 

United  States  Senate, 

WashingtoUy  D.  0. 

The  special  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building. 

Present :  Senator  Walsh  (chairman) . 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  unable  to  proceed  this  morning, 
and  will  adjourn  until  Saturday  morning,  March  27,  1915,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  Saturday,  March.  27, 
1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  27,  1915. 

Special  Committee, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met,   pursuant   to   adjournment,   at   10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Present:  Senators  Walsh  (chairman)  and  Sutherland. 

RESPONSE  OF  COL.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  was  appointed  pursuant  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  which  directed  it  to  inquire,  among  other  things: 

First.  Whether  any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  in  the  United  States  has  made 
loans  or  advances  to  any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  owning  ships  which  are 
detained  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  war. 

Second.  Whether  any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  in  the  United  States  has  at 
any  time  obtained  options  upon  any  such  ship  or  ships. 

Third.  Whether  tne  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  having  made  such  loans  or 
obtained  such  options  have  any  connection,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

It  had  been  intimated  in  the  course  of  the  debate  upon  the  so-called 
ship  purchase  bill  that  the  conditions  to  which  the  resolution  adverts 
prevailed,  and  that  it  was  being  urged  by  officers  of  the  Government 
m  high  places  to  subserve  their  own  private  interests  or  those  of  their 
friends,  including  the  owners  of  the  ships  referred  to.  No  direct 
charge  to  that  effect  was  made  by  the  author  of  the  resolution,  nor, 
so  far  as  a  somewhat  careful  search  of  the  record  discloses,  by  any 
other  Senator.  The  resolution  was  offered,  presumably,  because  the 
official  information  laid  before  Congress  would  not  justify  the  accu- 
sation. It  was  desired  that  further  hearings  be  had  that  the  facts 
might  be  established,  if  they  exist.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  Senate  the  attention  of  the  committee  was 
called  to  a  statement  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Metropolitan,  attributed  to  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  which  it  is 
asserted  that  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  "endeavored 
in  the  interest  of  certain  foreign  business  firms  to  secure  for  the 
United  States  the  power  to  purchase  the  interned  ships  of  one  of  the 
belligerents.7' 

Assuming  that  Col.  Roosevelt  must  have  some  specific  informa- 
tion within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  with  which  the  committee  was 
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charged,  not  heretofore  brought  to  its  attention,  in  view  of  which  he 
felt  warranted  in  asserting  directly  what  had  theretofore  been  con- 
veyed only  by  innuendo,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  by  its 
direction,  wired  that  gentleman  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  24, 1915. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.: 

Ship  lobby  committee  would  like  to  have  you  attend  Saturday  morning  next 
to  answer  inquiries  touching  statement  in  your  article  in  April  Metropolitan,  as  follows: 

"They  (Wilson  and  Bryan)  have  endeavored  in  the  interests  of  certain  foreign 
business  firms  to  secure  for  tne  United  States  the  power  to  purchase  the  interned 
ships  of  one  of  the  belligerents." 

Kindly  advise  whether  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  attend  at  that  time;  if  not, 
when  it  will  be. 

In  reply  the  chairman  has  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  telegram  which 
states  in  effect  that  he  knows  of  no  facts  in  relation  to  the  accusation 
made  by  him  not  equally  well  known  to  the  public  generally  at  the 
time  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Waiving  any  comment  on  the  courtesy  of  the  reply  to  the  message 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  the  degree  of  respect  it  exhibits 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  whose  directions  the  committee  are 
endeavoring  to  carry  out,  the  telegram  will  be  read  by  the  secretary. 

(The  secretary  read  the  telegram,  as  follows:) 

New  York,  March  25, 1915. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

The  sources  of  my  information  are  and  have  been  for  months  open  to  every  intelli- 
gent man.  The  whole  matter  of  the  ship  purchase  bill  has  for  months  been  discussed 
in  all  its  details  in  the  public  press.  Every  man  who  has  looked  into  the  matter  at 
all  knew  perfectly  well  that  we  were  literally  purchasing  a  quarrel  with  every  ship 
that  was  purchased  from  any  of  the  corporations  owning  the  German  interned  ships. 
Every  man  knew  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  purchase  these  interned  ships. 
If  this  were  not  so,  the  proposed  law  would  have  contained  a  proviso  expressly  exempt- 
ing these  interned  ships  from  its  provisions.  Such  a  proviso  was  on  several  occasions 
voted  down,  you  yourself,  as  I  am  informed,  being  one  of  those  who  voted  it  down. 
The  failure  to  put  in  such  a  proviso  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  main  object  in  passing 
the  act  was  to  purchase  these  very  ships.  Such  an  act  was  of  necessity  an  act  in  the 
interest  of  the  corporations,  foreign  or  native,  who  had  any  interest  in  the  ships,  and 
indirectly  in  the  interest  of  the  German  Government,  one  of  the  belligerent  Govern- 
ments. My  statement  was  literally  and  exactly  correct.  President  Wilson  and 
Secretary  McAdoo  have  been  pushing  this  ship-purchase  bill  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability.  This  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone 
will  pretend  to  deny  it.  Their  action  was  in  the  interest  of  the  foreign  corporations 
owning  or  interested  in  the  ownership  of  the  interned  ships.  If  it  had  not  been, 
then  these  ships  would  have  been  specifically  exempted  from  the  operations  of  the  act. 

This  statement  again  can  not  be  denied.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  deny  it,  and  it 
would  be  mere  folly  to  get  me  on  to  testify  on  the  matter  when  my  information  ia 
merely  that  which  is  patent  to  every  man  of  common  sense  who  takes  an  interest  in 
his  country's  welfare  and  is  acquainted  with  the  course  of  current  events.  There 
was  no  precedent  for  the  proposed  action,  for  purchase  by  the  Government  is  wholly 
distinct  from  purchase  by  private  individuals,  and  never  before  has  it  been  proposed 
that  our  Government  should  purchase  the  ships  of  belligerent  powers.  That  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  was  the  purchase  of  the  German  interned  ships  was  in  effect  admitted 
by  Secretary  McAdoo  in  his  testimony  before  the  House  committee  last  summer, 
which  testimony  was  quoted  by  Senator  Lodge  in  his  first  speech  in  the  Senate  on 
the  subject,  and  must  be  familiar  to  you. 

As  for  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  knowing  that  this  proposed  act  would 
bring  us  into  conflict  with  the  powers  opposed  to  the  power  owning  the  interned 
ships,  I  can  refer  you  to  the  speeches  in  tne  United  States  Senate  of  Senators  Lodge 
ana  Root  and  others.    I  am  informed  that  our  Government  was  officially  or  unofficially 
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notified  of  this  fact  by  representatives  of  the  foreign  Governments  with  which  we 
would  be  brought  into  hostile  contact  by  the  measure;  but  whether  or  not  this  is  so 
any  man  in  public  position  who  did  his  duty,  who  was  informed  in  any  way  of  the 
sentiment  in  the  foreign  countries  concerned  about  the  measure,  or  who  had  read 
the  debates  of  the  United  States  Senate  or  the  articles  in  our  own  press  on  the  subject, 
could  not  possibly  have  avoided  knowing  that  we  would  have  been  brought  into  con- 
flict with  foreign  powers  by  the  success  of  the  measure;  that,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
your  own  body,  we  were  purchasinga  quarrel  with  every  ship. 

It  therefore  appears:  First,  that  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  McAdoo  pushed 
the  measure.  Second,  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  foreign  corporations  owning 
the  interned  ships.  Third,  that  the  success  of  the  measure  would  have  meant  the 
likelihood  of  embroiling  us  with  the  allied  powers.  Fourth,  that  all  of  these  facts  had 
been  stated  again  and  again;  that  they  were  brought  out  at  length  in  debates  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  in  publications  of  every  kind;  that  the  great  benefit  to  the 
corporations  owning  the  interned  ships,  which  were  of  course  foreign  corporations, 
ana  the  fact  that  the  purchase  was  in  their  interest,  were  matters  of  common  notoriety 
to  every  intelligent  man;  and  that  it  is  of  course  childish  to  maintain  that  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  and  Secretary  McAdoo  did  not  know  these  facts,  which 
every  one  else  did  know. 

What  I  have  said,  therefore,  is  not  only  literally  true  but  can  not  be  successfully 
disputed  in  any  particular.  It  is  based  on  knowledge  available  to  every  one.  All 
the  matters  spoken  of  are  matters  of  common  notoriety.  To  ask  me  to  testify  before 
your  committee  on  the  subject  is  literally  and  precisely  as  if  you  should  ask  me  to 
testify  to  the  damaging  effect  of  the  tariff  bill  on  the  American  sugar  grower  by  remov- 
ing the  duty  on  sugar,  or  to  show  that  the  amateur  war  with  Mexico  last  summer  (which 
resulted  in  a  greater  loss  of  life  in  the  American  Navy  than  occurred  in  the  American 
Navy  during  the  entire  War  with  Spain)  was  ended  and  Vera  Cruz  abandoned  without 
obtaining  a  salute  for  the  American  flag.  My  knowledge  as  to  the  effects  of  the  tariff 
bill  on  the  American  sugar  grower  in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere,  as  to  the  pseudo  or 
amateur  war  with  Mexico,  and  finally  as  to  the  ship  purchase  bill  is  in  every  case  based 
on  facta  which  are  matters  of  common  notoriety,  which  are  known  to  all  intelligent 
men  who  know  anything  of  the  subject  at  all,  which  are  derived  from  sources  as  readily 
accessible  to  your  honorable  committee  as  to  myself  and  to  all  other  citizens.  I  have 
no  more  special  knowledge  to  enable  me  to  testify  about  one  of  these  matters  than 
about  the  others.  In  no  one  of  the  cases  is  there  need  of  special  knowledge.  The 
facte  are  public  property.  Everyone  knows  them.  There  is  no  possibility  of  dis- 
puting them.  To  ask  me  to  come  before  your  committee  is  precisely  like  asking  Sena- 
tor Root,  Senator  Lodge,  Senator  Borah,  Senator  Burton,  Senator  Smoot,  and  all  the 
other  Senators  who  were  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  shipping  bill,  and  to  whose 
statements  and  arguments  you  have  listened,  to  come  before  your  committee.  No 
good  purpose  could  possibly  be  served  by  my  coming.  All  that  I  could  do  would  be 
to  restate  with  greater  emphasis  what  I  have  herein  stated  to  you.  If  you  desire  to 
make  an  argument  against  what  I  have  said,  it  is  not  proper  to  get  me  before  your 
committee  in  order  to  make  the  argument. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Theodore  Rooseveot. 

The  Chairman.  It  appearing,  therefore,  that  the  statement  made 
by  Col.  Roosevelt  was  a  mere  matter  of  inference  from  facts  already 
developed,  the  committee  deems  it  unnecessary  to  require  his  attend- 
ance. The  chairman,  however,  will  state  that  if  any  of  the  Senators 
named  in  the  telegram  had  made  any  statement  to  tne  effect  that  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  any  other  officer  of  the 
Government,  was  endeavoring  to  get  Congress  to  pass  the  bill  in 
question  in  the  interest  of  foreign  shipowners,  they  would  have  been 
called  before  the  committee  to  advise  it  concerning  the  sources  of 
their  information.  A  search  of  the  Record  was  made  to  ascertain 
whether  any  Senator  did  make  a  statement  to  that  effect,  and  it 
was  not  rewarded  with  any  evidence  that  any  enlightenment  would 
come  from  that  source. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  P.  A.  S.  FBAffKLIH. 

The  Chairman.  When  Mr.  Franklin  was  before  the  committee 
some  information  that  he  was  not  then  prepared  to  give  was  requested, 
and  the  following  letter  has  been  received  from  him  in  response  to  the 
inquiry,  which  letter  the  secretary  will  read. 

(The  secretary  read  the  letter,  as  follows:) 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Co., 

Office  of  the  Vice  President, 
9  Broadway,  New  York,  March  10, 1915. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Walsh, 

Chairman  Special  Committee,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Walsh:  Regarding  the  information  requested  by  your  committee 
at  the  time  of  my  appearance  before  same  on  March  1,  inclosed  please  find  statement 
A,  covering  our  entire  expenses  for  advertising  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
including  newspapers,  framed  pictures,  rate  sheets,  sailing  lists,  folders,  booklets,  and 
postage  and  expressage  on  same.  Also  statement  B,  covering  the  newspaper  adver- 
tising only,  which  is  included  in  the  above-mentioned  statement. 

You  will  see  from  these  statements  that  since  August  1  the  cost  of  our  advertising 
has  been  steadily  decreasing,  which  is  in  accordance  with  my  testimony. 

You  will  realize  that  we  nave  to  advertise  our  schedules  m  the  important  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  including  the  Pacific  coast. 

We  would  appreciate  your  not  having  the  inclosed  documents  made  public,  as  we 
prefer  that  the  information  should  not  reach  our  competitors. 

I  find  that  no  copy  of  the  brief  correspondence  had  with  the  Senators  mentioned  in 
my  testimony  has  been  retained  here,  and,  as  I  stated  to  your  committee,  it  waa 
simply  regarding  certain  information,  practically  all  of  which  was  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
Yours,  truly, 

P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  Vice  President. 

The  Chairman.  The  schedule  attached  will  be  filed  with  the  secre- 
tary, but  will  not  be  printed  until  further  order  by  the  committee. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  M.  QUOT.  . 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  firm  or  corporation  are  you  associated 
in  business  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  With  the  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  voluntary  association  or  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  It  is  a  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  hold  with  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  am  manager  of  the  New  York  territory  and  eastern 
manager. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  duties  require  you  to  have  general 
supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  that  are  transacted  at 
that  office  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  is  the  character  of  the  business  that  your 
corporation  does  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  supply  newspapers  throughout  the  country  with 
newspaper  syndicate  service  in  the  form  of  plate  matter  prepared 
ready  for  them  to  print. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  stereotype  plates  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  commonly  known  as  "boiler  plate"  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes;  and,  in  addition,  we  have  a  very  large  business 
in  supplying  a  printed  newspaper  service,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
eight  pages  of  newspaper  which  we  send  out,  four  pages  of  it  being 
printed  and  four  blank. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  is  called  " patent  insides"  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes;  giving  the  publishers  of  the  papers  we  print  the 
matter  that  they  want. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  secure  the  matter  that  goes  into  the 
stereotype  plate  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  From  all  sources — individuals — and  we  have  an  edi- 
torial staff  of  our  own,  and  also  purchase  rights  to  copyrighted  stories 
from  book  publishers  and  short-story  writers,  and  we  nave  special 
writers  of  our  own.  The  matter  is  secured  from  every  source  that 
is  known  to  the  newspaper  world  from  which  such  matter  can  be 
secured.  That  service  is  so  large  that  we  have  to  get  something 
from  almost  every  source. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  provide  any  typewritten  or  printed  edi- 
torial matter  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  provide  nothing  except  in  plate  form  or  in  printed 
form.  We  supply  nothing  that  is  typewritten.  We  have  no  edi- 
torial matter  of  a  news  character. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  editorial  matter  that 
you  put  out  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  It  is  just  upon  general  subjects  other  than  news.  We 
have  practically  no  editorial  matter.  It  could  not  be  classed  under 
the  regular  term  u  editorial  matter,"  and  though  we  call  it  editorial 
matter,  really  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  used  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  news- 
papers? 

Mr.  Quinn.  No;  it  is  used  anywhere  that  the  publishers  see  fit  to 
use  it.  In  fact,  the  editorial  part  of  our  service  is  the  smallest  part 
of  it.     We  pay  no  attention  particularly  to  that  department. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  paid  for  the  services  that  you  thus 
render  ¥ 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  have  a  price  list  governing  each  particular  feature 
that  we  issue  in  plate  form.  The  publisher  selects  from  our  sample 
sheets  and  catalogues  and  price  lists  the  particular  matter  that  ne  # 
desires,  and  we  ship  it  to  him.  The  publisher  selects  the  matter  that  * 
he  wants,  and  in  our  printed  newspaper  service,  covering  about 
6,000  newspapers,  the  publishers  that  receive  the  service  have  the 
privilege  of  selecting  from  our  plate  service  anything  that  they  wish, 
which  we  will  print  on  the  pages  that  we  print  for  them.  It  is 
optional  with  each  publisher  as  to  just  what  matter  he  shall  have. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  usually  select,  or  do  they  leave  the  matter 
of  the  selection  to  you,  ordinarily  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  They  select.  It  is  a  very  rare  case  nowadays  where 
they  leave  it  to  us.  In  fact,  we  do  not  want  them  to  leave  it  to  us, 
ana  they  do  not  leave  it  to  us.  You  referred  a  moment  ago  to  what 
was  known  as  "patent  insides."  There  is  no  such  thing  now.  Each 
and  every  case  is  made  up  for  the  publisher,  and  he  gets  what  he 
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wants,  with  the  name  of  his  paper  printed  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and 
each  page  is  made  up  with  the  matter  that  he  has  selected. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  your  own  editorial  staff.  From 
what  other  sources  do  you  get  the  matter  that  you  thus  send  out? 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  get  matter  from  various  syndicates  throughout 
the  country.  Any  syndicate  in  the  business  of  producing  matter 
submits  features  to  us  at  various  times,  and  we  look  them  over  and 
purchase  whatever  we  think  we  can  use  to  advantage,  so  that  anyone 
m  the  country  handling  any  matter  of  general  interest  might  at  times 
sell  it  to  us.  We  have  haa  articles  in  our  service  from  every  promi- 
nent writer  in  the  country,  and  the  source  we  get  it  from  depends  on 
who  secures  the  right  to  handle  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  service  made  use  of  by  parties  desiring  to 
carry  on  what  is  known  as  a  publicity  campaign,  to  present  to  the 
country  ideas  that  they  advocate  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Not  our  regular  newspaper  service.  That  is  not  made 
use  of  by  anyone,  but  we  do  act  as  manufacturers  for  publicity  cam- 
paign matters  in  supplying  stereotype  plate  matter  or  reading  matter 
prepared  from  copy  that  tney  supply  to  us.  Nothing  of  any  charac- 
ter is  handled  for  any  publicity  organization  in  our  regular  service.  By 
that  I  mean  that  the  publisher  orders  from  us  all  of  the  features.  Our 
printed  service  does  not  contain  any  such  matter.  Anything  that 
we  supply  for  a  publicity  organization  is  supplied  to  the  publisher  in  a 
special  snipment,  marked,  snowing,  for  whom  it  is  consigned. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  marked  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  have  a  sample  here  that  I  could  show  you  [producing 
paper]. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  The  sheet  that  you  show  me  has  at 
the  top  of  it  the  following: 

This  service  is  sent  out  by  the  Western  Newspaper  Union  for  the  Empire  State 
campaign  committee,  303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
chairman. 

Plates  of  this  page  are  shipped  you  free  of  charge,  express  prepaid.  We  act  only  as 
manufacturer,  the  metal  remaining  our  property  ana  to  be  returned  in  the  usual 
manner. 

(Signed)  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

Apparently  this  sheet  is  gotten  out  by  the  suffrage  campaign 
committee? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  plate  matter,  as  I  understand  you,  is  fur- 
nished free  to  any  of  the  papers  that  desire  it  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  This  service  here  referred  to  is  paid  for  by  the 
Empire  State  campaign  committee  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  woman  suffrage  campaign  organization  f 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes.  The  same  service  is  used  oy  the  Democratic 
national  committee  and  the  Republican  national  committee  in  the 
national  campaigns. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know,  however,  is  whether 
when  this  matter  is  printed  by  the  papers  to  which  it  goes  there  is 
anything  in  the  paper  which  prints  it  showing  the  origin  of  the  article  ! 

Mr.  Quinn.  There  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Whitehall  Forum,  printed  at  Whitehall,  Mich.,  entitled 
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"Rate  Increase  Necessary.11  Do  you  recognize  that  article  as  having 
been  printed  from  one  of  your  stereotype  plates  1 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  do. 

The  Chaieman.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  that  was  free  or  whether 
that  was  your  regular  service  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  That  was  not  our  regular  service.  It  was  supplied 
as  free  plate  service  similar  to  the  sample  I  have  submitted  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  By  the  National  Farmers'  Union.  In  this  article 
mention  is  made  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  paid  for  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  illustrate  the  character  of  the  work  that 
you  do  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes,  it  does;  and  each  copy  that  the  publishers  re- 
ceived had  a  heading  similar  to  the  one  on  tne  sample  wnich  I  showed 
to  you,  showing  that  it  was  supplied  on  the  order  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Union,  and  that  we  acted  in  the  matter  only  as  a  manu- 
facturer. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  paper  that  took  it  and  printed  it 
knew  that  it  was  supplied  by  this  so-called  farmers?  union  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes;  that  is  it;  and  they  know  that  we  have  no  interest 
in  the  matter  except  in  that  way.  In  fact,  we  very  often  incorporate 
that  in  the  heading,  stating  that  we  have  no  interest  in  the  subject 
discussed. 

The  Chairman.  This  article  will  be  introduced  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Quinn.  You  understand  that  this  particular  article  was  a  part 
of  a  page  of  that  size.  We  send  it  out  in  pa^e  form,  but  we  saw  it  so 
that  they  can  use  it  in  a  single  column  at  a  time,  if  they  desire. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  send  out  a  whole  page,  but  in  sepa- 
rate columns  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  That  is  it.  We  saw  it  so  that  if  a  publisher  wishes 
he  can  use  one  or  two  or  three  columns,  depending  upon  the  space 
that  he  has  available  for  matter  of  local  interest. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand  that  you 
want  this  article  to  go  into  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  can  not  see  what  this  illustrates,  or  what 
bearing  it  has  upon  anything  that  is  submitted  to  the  committee.  < 

The  Chairman.  It  is  to  show  the  character  of  the  work  that  this 
organization  does;  and  then  I  want  to  inquire  whether  any  of  that 
character  of  work  was  done  in  respect  to  the  ship  purchase  bill  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  probably  as  relevant  as  most  of  the 
things  that  we  have  incorporated  in  the  record. 

(Tne  article  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Rate  Increase  Necessary — Farmers'  Union  Officials  Think  Railroads  abb 
Entitled  to  More  Revenue — Products  of  Plow  and  Farmer  Who  Lives  at 
Home  Should  be  Exempt  from  Increase. 

[By  Peter  Radford,  Lecturer  National  Farmers'  Union,] 

The  recent  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  granting  an  increase 
in  freight  rates  in  the  eastern  classification  territory;  the  application  of  the  roads  to 
State  and  interstate  commissions  for  an  increase  in  rates,  ana  the  utterances  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  on  the  subject  bring  the  farmers  of  this  nation  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
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lem  of  an  increase  in  freight  rates.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  farmers'  union  to  meet 
the  issues  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  fanners  squarely  and  we  will  do  so  in  this 
instance. 

The  transportation  facilities  of  the  United  States  are  inadequate  to  effectively  meet 
the  demands  of  commerce  and  particularly  in  the  South  and  West  additional  railway 
mileage  is  needed  to  accommodate  the  movement  of  farm  products.  If  in  the  wisdom 
of  our  railroad  commissions  an  increase  in  freight  rates  is  necessary  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  our  transportation  service,  and  an  extension  of  our  mileage,  then 
an  increase  should  be  granted,  and  the  farmer  is  willing  to  share  such  proportion  of 
the  increase  as  justly  belongB  to  him,  but  we  have  some  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  increase  shall  be  levied. 

RATES  FOLLOW  LINES  OF  LEAST  RESISTANCE. 

The  freight  rates  of  the  Nation  have  been  built  up  along  lines  of  least  resistance.  The 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  miner,  the  miller,  the  lumberman,  and  the  cattleman 
have  had  their  traffic  bureaus  thoroughly. organized,  and  in  many  instances  they  have 

Eursued  the  railroad  without  mercy,  and  with  the  power  of  organized  tonnage  they 
ave  hammered  the  life  out  of  the  rates,  and  with  unrestrained  greed  they  have  eaten 
the  vitals  out  of  our  transportation  system,  and  since  we  have  had  railroad  commissions 
these  interests  with  skill  and  cunning  are  represented  at  every  hearing  in  which  their 
business  is  involved. 

The  farmer  is  seldom  represented  at  rate  hearings,  as  his  organizations  have  never 
had  the  finances  to  employ  counsel  to  develop  his  side  of  the  case,  and  as  a  result  the 
products  of  the  plow  bear  an  unequal  burden  of  the  freight  expense.  A  glance  at  the 
freight  tariffs  abundantly  proves  this  assertion.  Cotton,  the  leading  agricultural 
product  of  the  South,  already  bears  the  highest  freight  rate  of  any  necessary  commodity 
in  commerce,  and  the  rate  on  agricultural  products  as  a  whole  is  out  of  proportion  with 
that  of  the  products  of  the  factory  and  the  mine. 

We  offer  no  schedule  of  rates,  but  hope  the  commission  will  be  able  to  give  the  rail- 
road such  an  increase  in  rates  as  is  necessary  without  levying  a  further  toll  upon  the 
products  of  the  plow.    The  instance  seems  to  present  an  opportunity  to  the  railroad 
commissions  to  equalize  the  rates  as  between  agricultural  and  other  classes  of  freight 
without  disturbing  the  rates  on  staple  farm  products. 

WHAT  IS   A   FAIR   RATE? 

We  do  not  know  what  constitutes  a  basis  for  rate  making  and  have  never  heard  of 
anyone  who  did  claim  to  know  much  about  it,  but  if  the  prosperity  of  the  farm  is  a 
factor  to  be  considered  and  the  railroad  commission  concludes  that  an  increase  in  rates 
is  necessary  we  would  prefer  that  it  come  to  us  through  articles  of  consumption  on  their 

1'ourney  from  the  factory  to  the  farm.  We  would,  for  example,  prefer  that  the  rate  on 
Logs  remain  as  at  present  and  the  rate  on  meat  bear  the  increase,  for  any  farmer  can  then 
avoid  the  burden  by  raising  his  own  meat,  and  a  farmer  who  will  not  try  to  raise  his 
own  meat  ought  to  be  penalized.  We  think  the  rate  on  coal  and  brick  can  much  better 
bear  an  increase  than  the  rate  on  cotton  and  flour.  We  would  prefer  that  the  rate  on 
plows  remain  the  same  and  machinery,  pianos,  and  such  articles  as  the  poorer  farmer 
can  not  hope  to  possess  bear  the  burden  of  increase. 

The  increase  in  rates  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  farmer  who  lives  at  home  will 
bear  no  part  of  the  burden,  but  let  the  farmer  who  boards  in  other  States  and  countries 
and  who  feeds  his  stock  in  foreign  lands  pay  the  price  of  his  folly. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  inquire  of  you  whether  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  work  you  have  put  out  any  matter  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  ship  purchase  bill? 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  activities  extend  to  matters  that  are  the 
subjects  of  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  No*  we  never  make  a  practice  of  attempting  to  secure 
orders  of  that  kina.  Most  of  our  orders  are  for  campaign  committees, 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  and  suffrage  committees,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  and  occasionally  an  order  from  such  an  organization  as 
the  National  Farmers'  Union.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  of  this  plate 
business  that  we  have  to  do  with  is  handled  for  the  various  State  and 
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national  political  committees.  Only  a  small  part  of  it  is  made  up  of 
other  smaller  affairs  that  come  up,  State  affairs  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

The  Chairman.  Your  service  has  never  been  availed  of,  then,  upon 
either  side  of  the  question,  either  for  or  against  the  passage  of  the 
ship  purchase  bill  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  effort  made  to  utilize  your  service  ?  Did 
you  have  any  negotiations  with  anyone  for  the  use  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  our  men  may  have  written 
a  letter  or  communicated  by  telephone  or  something  of  that  kind, 
suggesting  the  use  of  our  service  to  some  of  them,  but  if  there  waa 
anything,  it  never  developed  to  a  point  where  it  was  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  you  may  have  solicited  the  busi- 
ness, but  if  you  did,  you  did  not  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  whether  any  solicitation  was  done? 

Mr.  Quinn.  One  of  our  representatives  in  the  New  York  office,  a 
clerk  without  any  instructions  to  do  so,  called  at  an  office  of  some 
company,  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  it,  and  explained  our  propo- 
sition to  them,  and  that  is  as  far  as  the  matter  went.  Nothing  was 
done,  because  the  proposition  was  not  accepted,  and  we  do  not  Know 
that  it  would  have  been  accepted  at  all.  It  was  no  one  with  author- 
ity to  make  any  proposition  along  that  line.  Neither  I  personally, 
nor  any  officer  of  the  company,  would  go  into  a  matter  of  that  kind 
unless  it  was  brought  to  us  by  an  interested  party,  as  we  do  not  make 
a  practice  of  going  after  such  matter. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  some  representative 

Mr.  Quinn.  A  clerk  in  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  With  excessive  zeal,  possibly? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  it  that  was  interviewed  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  concern.  It  was  of 
no  consequence.  I  mention  it  only  because  during  the  past  week  we 
have  thoroughly  investigated  everything  that  was  done  by  anyone 
that  could  possibly  have  handled  it,  and  this  one  little  memorandum 
of  a  visit  is  the  only  thing  that  was  discovered  by  us. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  feel  justified  in  saying  that,  outside 
of  that,  no  other  effort  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  have  no  questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  been  desirous  of  securing  the 
attendance  of  Mr.  Sidney  E.  Morse,  who  has  been  ill  for  some  time, 
and  hoped  to  have  him  here  to-day.  He  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
appear,  however,  though  we  hope  to  have  him  present  on  Tuesday 
next.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
next. 

(At  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  the  special  committee  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  March  30,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  HABCH  30,  1915. 

Special  Committee, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

The  special  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building. 

Present:  Senator  Walsh  (chairman). 

The  Chairman.  Early  in  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  there 
was  introduced  some  correspondence  passing  between  Mr.  McAdoo, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Senator  Bristow,  referring  to  an 
alleged  interview  with  the  latter,  published  in  the  New  York  Herald. 
The  statements  attributed  to  Senator  Bristow  were  in  line  With  the 
inquiry  with  which  the  committee  is  charged  by  the  first  three  sub- 
divisions of  the  resolution  under  which  it  acts.  By  the  correspond- 
ence, it  appeared  that  Senator  Bristow  denied  ever  having  made  the 
statement  attributed  to  him ;  and  in  completion  of  that  feature  there 
is  now  introduced  the  following  article  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Herald  of  Sunday,  March  28, 1915,  namely : 


Secretary  William  G.  McAdoo  Is  Not  Touched  by  the  Ship  Bill  Insinua- 
tions— No  Intention  on  Part  of  Herald  to  Do  Injustice  to  the  Secretary 
op  the  Treasury — Senator  Bristow  Denies  Unjustified  Statements 
Attributed  to  Him  in  Interview — Senate  Inquiry  Fails  to  Support  In- 
nuendo of  Any  Improper  Influence— Opponents  of  Administration  Measure 
Fail  to  Substantiate  Speeches  Made  in  Heat  of  Debate — Herald  With- 
draws Any  Statement  Which  by  Any  Means  Gould  Be  Construed  as 
Reflecting  on  Mr.  McAdoo. 

Herald  Bureau,  1502  H  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D.  G. — Saturday. 

As  a  result  of  the  controversy  over  the  ship  purchase  bill  the  Herald  has  a 
duty  to  perform  in  reference  to  insinuations  about  Mr.  William  G.  McAdoo,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  duty  it  now  performs  cheerfully  and  volun- 
tarily. 

While  the  discussion  of  the  shipping  measure  was  at  its  height,  the  Herald  in 
its  Issue  of  February  14, 1915,  published  in  a  dispatch  from  this  bureau  the  fol- 
lowing alleged  interview  as  having  been  given  to  the  Washington  correspondent 
by  Senator  Joseph  L.  Bristow,  of  Kansas,  under  the  large  heading — 

BLAMES  MR.  M'ADOO. 

"In  discussing  the  matter  with  the  Herald  reporter,  Senator  Bristow  this 
afternoon  declared  Mr.  McAdoo  inspired  the  ship  bill.  •  It's  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  Mr.  McAdoo  is  very  close  to  the  New  York  banking  firm 
of  Kuhn,  Loeb  ft  Co.,  of  which  Paul  M.  Warburg  was  formerly  a  director,  and 
Is  working  to  have  the  United  States  purchase  these  German  ships,'  said  Sena- 
tor Bristow.  •  There  never  was  such  a  patent  purpose  in  the  history  of  legisla- 
tion. Everything  else  about  the  bill  is  to  be  sacrificed  save  the  purpose  to  buy 
these  German  snips.'" 
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Although  the  reporter  who  obtained  this  interview  was  questioned  at  the 
time  by  the  Herald's  Washington  correspondent  as  to  its  correctness  and  au- 
thenticity, and  it  was  forwarded  and  printed  in  absolute  good  faith,  Senator 
Bristow,  after  being  interrogated  by  Secretary  McAdoo,  denied  having  made  a 
statement  connecting  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the  point 
he  was  making.  The  correspondence  embodying  the  denial  was  published 
promptly  by  the  Herald  in  its  issue  of  February  19.  An  Investigation  subse- 
quently made  shows  that  the  writer  had  not  submitted  the  interview,  as  pub- 
lished, to  Senator  Bristow  for  revision  and  approval.  This  is  a  rule  of  the 
Herald. 

Secretary  McAdoo  insists  that  the  interview  and  other  portions  of  the  story 
in  the  Herald  regarding  Senator  Burton's  resolution,  when  read  together,  involve 
an  attack  on  his  personal  Integrity  in  that  they  convey  the  innuendo  that  he 
either  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  legislation  proposed  or  that  he  was  cham- 
pioning the  measure  wholly  or  partly  because  of  the  supposed  interest  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  or  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  or  others  who  might  benefit  thereby. 
The  Herald  emphatically  disclaims  any  intention  to  so  reflect  on  Secretary 
McAdoo,  and  offers  its  regrets  for  any  article  which  could  be  susceptible  of  such 
misconstruction.  It  sincerely  regrets  having  published  the  alleged  interview, 
which  was  sent  in  the  ordinary  coarse  by  its  Washington  bureau,  and  pri- 
marily upon  the  responsibility  of  a  reporter  who  insists  that  it  correctly  repre- 
sented statements  made  to  him  by  Senator  Bristow.  It  never  intended  to  print 
anything  in  connection  with  this  or  any  other  transaction  reflecting  upon  the 
integrity  of  Secretary  McAdoo.  It  declares  that  to  convey  any  such  meaning 
was  not  even  remotely  its  intention,  and  the  Herald  withdraws  any  statement 
appearing  in  its  columns  that  may  have  been  open  to  such  misconstruction.  The 
Herald  publishes  this  article  for  the  purpose  of  making  entirely  clear  its  posi- 
tion, which  is  that  it  entertains  absolutely  no  doubt  regarding  Mr.  McAdoo's 
patriotism,  sincerity,  disinterestedness,  or  personal  integrity  in  championing 
that  or  any  other  legislation  or  in  respect  to  any  of  his  official  acts. 

Since  Secretary  McAdoo  feels  that  he  has  been  wronged  or  injured  by  the 
publication,  then  the  Herald  feels  keen  regret ;  but  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  friends  that  his  reputation  has  suffered  or  will  suffer.    It  baa 
a  high  personal  regard  for  Secretary  McAdoo,  and  it  does  not  harbor  any  sus- 
picion that  his  acts  were  prompted  by  any  other  feeling  than  the  desire  to  serve 
the  public.    Thus  to  undo  any  harm  which  may  possibly  have  been  inflicted  this 
conspicuous  publication  is  made. 

All's  well  that  ends  well.  The  Herald  thus  does  justice  to  Secretary  McAdoo 
and  at  the  same  time  takes  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the  utter 
demolition  of  the  attempt  of  opposition  Senators  in  debate  or  otherwise  to  show 
sinister  influences  behind  the  ship  purchase  bill.  In  all  the  testimony  that  has 
been  taken  nothing  has  been  disclosed  that  would  indicate  the  slightest  ground 
for  suspicion. 

Not  only  has  the  investigation  as  it  has  proceeded  revealed  nothing  to  war- 
rant the  distorted  view  placed  upon  the  utterances  of  Senators,  but  it  has 
disclosed  nothing  to  warrant  the  assertion  of  Republican  Senators  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  purchase  German  ships,  and  nothing  to  warrant  the 
assumption  that  had  the  bill  been  passed  these  German  ships  would  have  been 
purchased  and  serious  international  complications  would  have  followed. 

There  will  also  be  introduced  the  following  article  appearing  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  same  paper  of  the  same  issue,  March  28, 
1915: 

THE  HERALD'S   REGBETB  TO   BECBETABY  M'ADOO. 

We  publish  elsewhere  this  morning  a  Washington  dispatch  in  which  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Herald  in  the  most  manly  way  undoes  a  wrong 
which  Mr.  William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  believes  he  has 
suffered  by  reason  of  a  previous  publication.  All  the  circumstances  are  there 
explained,  and  whether  the  Herald  was  imposed  upon  by  one  of  its  reporters 
or  by  a  United  States  Senator  is  its  own  affair. 

What  it  now  does  is  to  express  regret  that  it  printed  anything  which  could 
be  construed  as  reflecting  on  Mr.  McAdoo,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  to 
withdraw  any  statement  appearing  in  its  columns  that  may  have  been  open  to 
any  such  misconstruction. 

The  Herald  In  the  past  has  frequently  differed  from  Secretary  McAdoo  on 
governmental  policies  and  may  have  occasion  to  differ  in  the  future.    It  opposed 
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the  ship  purchase  bill  in  its  present  form  and  will  again  do  so  if  it  raises  its 
hoary  head,  but  nothing  could  be  further  from  its  purpose  than  to  question  this 
official's  patriotism,  sincerity,  disinterestedness,  or  personal  integrity  in  cham- 
pioning any  legislation  or  in  the  performance  of  official  acts.  It  regards  all 
attempts  to  convey  a  different  impression  as  the  veriest  moonshine  born  of  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  recent  controversy. 

The  chairman  is  advised  that  Mr.  Sidney  E.  Morse,  whose  attend- 
ance was  expected  this  morning,  is  still  ill  and  unable  to  be  present. 
The  committee  will  accordingly  adjourn  until  April  8, 1915. 

(At  10.12  o'clock  a.  m.  the  special  committee  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  April  8, 1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


MAINTENANCE  OF  A  LOBBY  TO  INFLUENCE  LEGISLATION  ON 

THE  SHIP  PURCHASE  BILL. 


THTJESDAY,  AfBH.  8,  1915. 

Special  Commutes, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.  in  room  226,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Present:  Senators  Walsh  (chairman)  and  Sutherland. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SIDNEY  E.  MOESE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Morse.  Sidney  £.  Morse. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live?    » 

Mr.  Morse.  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  am  secretary  of  the  trans- Atlantic  steamship  con- 
ferences. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  is  a  voluntary  organization  of  the  trans- Atlantic 
steamship  lines. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  are  included  in  its  membership? 

Mr.  Morse.  Practically  all  of  the  trans- Atlantic  lines;  the  regu- 
lar lines. 

The  Chairman.  Passenger  lines  or  freight  lines  or  both? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  both. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  only  the  regular  lines  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Tha  Chairman.  And  by  the  regular  lines  you  mean  those  sailing 
at  stated  intervals? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes ;  those  that  have  regular  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  officers  has  this  organization? 

Mr.  Morse.  No  other  officers  except  myself. 

The  Chairman.  What  land  of  a  constitution  or  by-laws  have 
they? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  is  no  constitution  and  there  are  no  by-laws. 
We  just  have  a  simple  set  of  rules  which  I  go  by. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  with  you  a  copy  of  those  rules? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 

The  Chairman.  How  are  transportation  lines  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  generally  apply.  They  are  not  admitted  on 
this  side. 
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The  Chaihman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  are  not  admitted  on  this  side. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  admitted  on  this  side? 

Mr.  Morse.  Their  applications  come  over  in  Europe,  and  they  are 
admitted  in  Europe.  « 

The  Chairman.  So  that  apparently  there  is  some  other  office  in 
Europe? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  In  Liverpool  and  also  in  Jena,  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  officers  does  the  organization  have 
there? 

Mr.  Morse.  Only  a  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Performing  duties  similar  to  those  you  discharge? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  imagine  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature,  generally,  of  the  rules  that 
you  speak  of  which  govern  the  association? 

Mr.  Morse.  Why,  just  rides  in  connection  with  the  regulation  of 
the  business  in  general. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  matter  of  admission  to  membership  is  all 
determined  either  at  Jena  or  at  Liverpool? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  is  it  at  one  of  those  places? 

Mr.  Morse.  Either  one  or  the  other  or  both,  I  think.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Who  determines  the  matter  of  whether  the  ap 
plying  organization  shall  be  admitted  to  the  association  or  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  because  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that.  It  is  all  done  on  the  other  side.  They  do  not  communicate 
with  us  about  such  matters  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  associated  with  the 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  About  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  know  yet  how  it  is  that  a  ship 
owner  or  transportation  company  would  be  able  to  get  into  the 
organization? 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  I  suppose  they  would  make  application  on  the 
other  side,  and  then  the  matter  would  be  taken  up  there  at  a  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  That,  apparently,  is  only  supposition  on  your 
part? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  all ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  rules  make  any  provision  as  to  how  new 
members  should  be  admitted? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  not  here. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  never  seen  any  of  the  rules 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  advised  them? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  institution  has  been 
growing  in  membership? 
.   Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  been  growing  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  us  anything  about  what  the  in- 
crease has  been? 
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Mr.  Morse.  Whenever  a  new  line  has  come  up,  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  apparently,  then,  there  is  no  selection 
at  all,  but  any  line  can  come  in? 

Mr.  Morse.  If  accepted,  I  suppose,  as  I  say,  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  inquire  of  you,  whether 
they  do  make  a  selection  and  whether  certain  lines  have  been  refused 
admission  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  think  that  every  line  that  has 
made  application  has  been  accepted.  v 

The  Chairman.  But  apparently  you  have  no  definite  information  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  but  I  think  that  is  quite  correct.  I  would 
know  if  it  was  not,  because  the  line  would  be  sailing  here  to  the 
United  States,  and  we  would  be  getting  their  figures,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  What  record  do  you  keep,  Mr.  Morse?  What  is 
it  that  you  do? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  keep  records  of  the  minutes  and  the  issuing  of 
reports  of  the  committees  and  control  of  the  agents.  If  one  agent 
makes  a  complaint  against  another,  we  sift  it  out  and  see  what  the 
trouble  is. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  apparently,  there  are  meetings 

Mr.  Morse.  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  representatives  of  these  various  lines? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Held  at  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  each  transportation  line  sends  a  repre- 
sentative to  these  meetings? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  how  many  representatives  assemble 
at  these  gatherings  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  all  depends  upon  what  subject  is  brought  up.  If 
it  is  a  general  matter  of  interest  to  everybody,  every  line  will  send 
a  representative. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  how  many,  then? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  are  43  lines  that  are  members  of  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  it  relates  to  some  subject  in  which  only 
special  lines  are  interested? 

Mr.  Morse.  Only  those  representatives  would  attend. 

The  Chairman.  Only  representatives  of  those  lines  would  attend? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  these  meetings  what,  ordinarily,  is  the  subject 
for  consideration? 

Mr.  Morse.  Oh,  various  subjects;  whatever  happens  to  be  coming 
up  of  interest  to  that  particular  group. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  illustrate  by  any  of  the  proceedings 
of  any  recent  meetings? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir.  The  last  meeting,  I  think,  considered  various 
cases  on  agents — in  regard  to  agents.  One  agent  will  make  a  com- 
plaint against  another,  and  the  conference  of  the  lines  sifts  that  out 
and  finds  out  where  the  trouble  is. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  exactly  what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint which  one  agent  would  make  against  another  agent? 

Mr.  Morse.  He  might  complain  of  his  cutting  rates — cutting  his 
commissions,  that  is.  They  get  a  certain  amount  of  commission,  and 
one  agent  will  sometimes  remit  a  part  of  that  commission  to  a  pas- 
senger, perhaps,  to  set  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  conference  fixes  what  commission  the 
agent  shall  charge  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  conference  does  not;  no,  sir.  That  is  fixed  in 
Europe. 

The  Chairman.  By  a  conference  held  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  conference  held  in  Europe  fixes  the  amount  of 
the  commission  which  every  agent  who  sells  tickets  shall  receive? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  sometimes  an  agent  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting his  business  will  yield  up  a  certain  portion  of  his  commis- 
sion to  the  purchaser  of  the  ticket? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  thus  seek  to  extend  his  own  business? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  agent  of  a  rival  line  will  make  complaint 
concerning  the  matter? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  of  a  rival  line. 

The  Chairman.  A  complaint  is  made  by  somebody  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes.  Both  agents  might  represent  both  lines  in  the 
matter  complained  of,  or  at  least  there  might  be  a  ticket  over  one 
line  that  both  agents  represented. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  an  investigation  is 
had? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes ;  and  that  is  conducted  through  our  office,  through 
the  secretary's  office. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  report  to  the  conference  whatever  you 
discover? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  conference  acts  upon  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  when 
they  find  the  charges  sustained! 

Mr.  Morse.  It  would  all  depend  on  whether  it  is  a  first  offense. 
If  it  is  a  first  offense,  the  agent  would  probably  be  reprimanded. 
a  The  Chairman.  And  if  it  is  not,  but  is  found  to  have  been  a  per- 
sistent thing,  then  what  is  done? 

Mr.  Morse.  Possibly  the  agent  would  be  disqualified. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  he  would  cease  to  be  an  agent? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  the  conference  do  that?  Suppose, 
for  instance,  the  White  Star  Line  has  an  agent  somewhere  who  was 
rebating,  who  was  charged  with  that  practice,  and  who  was  found 
guilty  and  reprimanded,  and  who  subsequently  was  again  charged 
and  again  found  guilty.  The  conference,  we  will  suppose,  disquali- 
fies him  from  acting  as  agent  any  longer.  How  do  they  enforce 
that? 
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Mr.  Morse.  It  would  be  enforced  through  our  office.  It  would  be 
enforced  by  the  lines  taking  their  tickets  away  from  that  agent. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  lines  would  all  take  up  their  tickets  from  the 
agent  who  was  disqualified. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  would  nQt  furnish  him  with  tickets 
to  sell? 

Mr.  Morse.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  same  agent  sell  for  the  different  lines? 

Mr.  Morse.  Sometimes  the  agent  represents  all  of  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  he  represented  one  line? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  action  would  be  just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  line  would  be  quite  willing  to  con- 
tinue him  in  its  service? 

Mr.  Morse.  Then  the  action  would  not  be  unanimous,  and  they 
would  not  disqualify  him. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  a  unanimous  action? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  subject  that  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  was  principally  the  matter  taken  up  at  the  last 
meeting.  I  do  not  recall  just  at  the  moment  what  other  matters  have 
come  up  recently.    We  have  had  very  few  meetings,  in  fact. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  your  last  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Some  time  the  latter  part  of  last  year.  I  do  not  re- 
member just  the  date. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  held  at  stated  intervals? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  they  are  supposed  to  be;  but  if  there  was  no 
matter  to  come  up,  the  meeting  would  be  postponed  until  the  follow- 
ing^ date. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  regular  meetings  prescribed  by  the 
rules? 

Mr.  Morse.  About  once  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Omitting  for  the  present  the  consideration  of 
things  recently  canvassed  at  these  meetings,  what  other  subjects  have 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  conference  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Morse.  Since  the  war  commenced  there  has  been  very  little 
done  at  all.    That  was  about  the  1st  of  August. 

The  Chairman.  And  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Morse.  Prior  to  tnat  time  they  had  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  subjects  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  meetings? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  is  so  long  ago  that  I  really  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  with  them  20  years,  as  I  under- 
stand you  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  told  us  about  this  matter  of  dis- 
ciplining agents. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  really  do  not  recall,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  matter  of  fixing  the  passenger  and 
transportation  rates  ever  engage  the  attention  of  the  conference? 

Mr.  Morse.  No.  Agreements  of  that  kind  are  all  made  on  the  other 
side. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  are  apprised  as  a  matter  of  course  of 
those  agreements? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  of  the  agreements,  no.  We  have  never  seen  them, 
except  what  I  have  seen  in  the  record  as  secured  by  the  various  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  You  ki}Ow  that  they  do  ordinarily  work  under 
an  agreement? 

Mr.  Morse.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  invite  your  attention  to  what  is  known  as  the 

Sassenger  agreement  appearing  as  an  exhibit  to  the  petition  of  the 
rovernment  in  the  so-called  Hamburg- American  Line  case,  at  page 
40  of  that  petition.    You  recollect  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Morse.  As  I  have  seen  it  here.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  the 
office. 

The  Chairman.  Just  run  through  it  hurriedly  and  see  if  you  recog- 
nize it  as  the  so-called  passenger  agreement? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  can  not  recognize  it  other  than  from  this.  I  have 
seen  it  in  this  book,  and  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  recall  that  in  the  answer  in  that  action 
the  contract  was  admitted? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  set  out  in  the  petition? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  may  go  into  the  record  here  as  Morse  Ex- 
hibit No.  1. 

(Morse  Exhibit  No.  1  is  as  follows:) 

MOUSE  EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 

Agreement  A.  A. — Contract. 

Between  the  following  trans- Atlantic  steamship  lines,  namely: 

1.  The  Allan  Line  Steamship  Co.,  Limited,  Glasgow ; 

2.  The  Anchor  Line  (Henderson  Brothers),  Limited,  Liverpool; 

3.  The  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  Liverpool; 

4.  Hamburg-Amerikanische  Packetfahrt  Actien-Gesellschaft,  Hamburg;* 

5.  The  Nederlandsch  Amerikaansche  Stoomvaart  Maatschapplj,  Rotterdam ; 

6.  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  Bremen; 

7.  Societe  Anonyme  de  Navigation  Beige  Amerlcaine  (Red  Star  Line),  Ant- 
werp; 

8.  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company  (except  the  Societe  Anonyme 
Beige  Amerlcaine,  Red  Star  Line,  in  Antwerp),  New  Jersey; 

9.  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  (Atlantic  Steamship  Lines),  Montreal — 
the  following  contract  has  this  day  been  concluded : 

ARTICLE    1. 

The  companies  before  named  guarantee  to  each  other  the  percental  partici- 
pation as  defined  and  provided  for  in  article  3  of  this  contract  of  the  entire 
steerage  traffic  forwarded  by  the  parties  to  this  contract  from  all  European 
ports  to  and  via  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  and  vice  versa  In 
vessels  owned,  leased,  chartered,  or  controlled  by  them,  without  regard  to  the 
flag.  Excepted  are  Italian  and  oriental  passengers  forwarded  by  direct  steam- 
ers through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  (Oriental  passengers  means  passengers 
to  or  from  Greece,  Africa,  and  Asia.) 

ARTICLE    2. 

All  passengers  forwarded  in  any  intermediate  class  between  steerage  and 
cabin,  as  defined  in  article  13,  to  be  considered  as  steerage  passengers  In  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  this  contract. 
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Commentary  to  article  2. 

(a)  Tne  word  ''cabin"  in  the  sense  of  this  contract  is  understood  to  mean 
the  first  and  second  cabin. 

(b)  Intermediate  or  even  cabin  passengers  are  steeragers  unless  they  pay  at 
least  the  lowest  cabin  fare  as  defined  in  article  13. 

(c)  Steeragers  once  embarked  by  a  line  can  not  be  counted  a  second  time  by 
the  same  line  or  any  other  line  in  case  of  transfers  through  accidents,  etc. 

ARTICLE  8. 

The  proportions  In  which  the  lines  participate  in  the  total  transportation  tf 
steeragers  in  accordance  with  article  1  of  this  contract  are  fixed  as  follows  (sub- 
ject to  the  figures  being  checked) : 

Westbound. 

% 

1.  The  Allan  Line  Steamship  Go.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  for  its  United  States 

services <X€8 

2.  The  Anchor  Line  (Henderson  Bros.,  Ltd.),  Liverpool 8.40 

3.  The  Cunard  Steamship  Co.,  Limited,  Liverpool 13.75 

4.  Hamburg-Amerikanlsche  Packetfahrt  Actien-Gesellschaft  Hamburg..  19.61 

5.  The  Nederlandsch  Amerikaanshe  Stoomvaart  MaatschappiJ,  Rotter- 

dam   1 6. 63 

6.  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  Bremen 26.68 

7.  Society  Anonyme  de  Navigation  Beige  Americaine  (Red  Star  Line), 

Antwerp ft.  71 

S.  I.  M.  M.  Co.,  White  Star  Line 8. 60 

I.  M.  M.  Co.,  American  Line 6. 68 

I.  M.  M.  Co.,  Dominion  Line 4.47 


100.08 
Eastbound. 

1.  The  Allan  Line  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  for  its  United  States 

services;   for  its  Canadian   services    (including  Portland   in   the 

winter) ^ 4. 98 

2.  The  Anchor  Line  (Henderson  Bros.,  Ltd.),  Liverpool 3.86 

3.  The  Cunard   Steamship  Co.,   Limited,  Liverpool,   for  its  Liverpool 

services 12. 77 

The  Cunard  Steamship  Co.,  Limited,  Liverpool,  for  its  Fiume-Triest 

service  as  per  page  28 2. 35 

4.  Hamburg-Amerikanische  Packetfahrt  Actien-Gesellschaft,  Hamburg—  12. 36 

5.  The  Nederlandsch  Amerikaansche  Stoomvaart  MaatschappiJ,  Rotter- 

dam    6. 10 

6.  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  Bremen 18.79 

7.  Societe"  Anonyme  de  Navigation  Beige  Americaine  (Red  Star  Line), 

Antwerp 8. 56 

8.  I.  M.  M.  Co.,  White  Star  Line 15.49 

I.  M.  M.  Co.,  American  Line " 8.72 

I.  M.  M.  Co.,  Dominion  Line 1.58 

9.  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  (Atlantic  Steamship  Lines) 4.49 


■* 


100.08 

« 

The  Cunard  S.  S.  Co.'s  Adriatic  service,  the  Allan  Line's  Canadian  services, 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,  Atlantic  S.  S.  Lines,  are  not  covered  by  this 
contract  as  far  as  westbound  busiueas  is  concerned,  except  for  the  conditions 
attached  to  the  Cunard  S.  S.  Co.'s  Adriatic  service  as  provided  for  on  page  33. 

ARTICLE   4. 

If  a  line  ceases  to  carry  steeragers  in  the  sense  of  article  1,  Its  share  of  par- 
ticipation as  fixed  in  article  3  will  be  divided  amongst  the  other  lines  in  propor- 
tion to  the  percental  participation  appertaining  to  each  line,  according  tm 
article  3. 
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Commentary  to  article  4* 

(a)  In  case  a  line  ceases  to  exist  or  ceases  to  forward  steeragers,  the  deposit 
made  by  such  line,  as  stipulated  in  article  17,  will  be  returned  to  it  after  the 
expiration  of  6  months,  but  only  if  and  in  so  far  as  no  claim  lays  against  the 
deposit  under  this  contract. 

(b)  If  a  line  transfers  its  business  in  part  or  in  whole  to  a  successor  or  if 
an  amalgamation  with  another  line  takes  place,  the  line  so  transferring  business 
is  bound  to  make  it  binding  upon  its  successor  to  enter  into  this  contract  and 
to  become  a  party  to  it  with  all  the  rights  and  obligations  arising  out  of  this 
contract,  and  the  deposit  made  by  the  former  line  forthwith  devolves  upon  the 
other  line  and  stands  valid  on  behalf  of  the  latter. 

ARTICLE  5. 

(a)  If  any  of  the  lines  are  compelled  by  vis  major  to  discontinue  their  entire 
service,  or  even  only  their  steerage  service,  for  longer  than  4  weeks  after  its 
last  sailing  (the  day  of  this  sailing  included),  such  line  ceases  to  be  a  party  to 
this  contract  from  the  date  of  its  last  sailing,  but  becomes  a  party  to  it  again 
immediately  upon  the  resumption  of  its  service  or  even  only  of  its  steerage 
service. 

(b)  In  the  interval,  the  participation  quota  of  such  line  devolves  pro  rata  of 
the  participation  as  per  article  3  upon  the  other  lines. 

(c)  In  case  lines  representing  40  per  cent  of  the  shares  are  compelled  contem- 
poraneously to  discontinue  their  steerage  services  for  longer  than  four  weeks 
from  their  last  sailing,  the  present  contract  to  be  suspended  so  long  as  web 
discontinuance  of  the  service  or  services  lasts,  beginning  from  the  last  sailing. 

Commentary  to  article  5. 

(a)  It  was  not  considered  feasible  to  closely  define  the  conception  oi"^8 
major,"  inasmuch  as  the  opinion  generally  prevailed  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  exhaust  all  the  eventualities  which  might  in  this  respect  arise. 

(b)  But  it  was  unanimously  thought  that  not  only  the  blockade  of  ports,  war, 
and  similar  events  of  a  political  or  revolutionary  kind  should  be  comprised  in 
the  conception  of  vis  major,  but  that  also  obstruction  of  ports  by  ice  or  from 
Other  causes,  as,  for  instance,  if  a  narrow  fairway  should  be  completely  closed 
up  by  a  sunken  vessel  in  or  outside  of  a  port,  shall  be  considered  as  vis  major. 
A  cessation  of  a  Canadian  service  during  the  winter  season  when  the  St  Law- 
rence is  closed  shall  not  be  considered  as  coming  under  this  clause. 

(c)  A  line  ceasing  to  be  a  party  means  that  the  accounts  are  closed  with  it 
up  to  the  day  when  the  line  had  its  last  sailing,  and  a  line  becomes  a  party 
again  means  that  the  accounts  are  reopened  with  it  from  the  day  of  its  rejoin- 
ing the  contract ;  that  is,  from  the  day  of  its  first  sailing. 

ARTICLE  6. 

(a)  Any  line  or  lines  whose  steerage  transportation  in  a  year  exceeds  in  point 
of  number  the  proportions  fixed  by  articles  3  to  4  have  to  pay  a  compensation 
price  of  £4  for  each  passenger  (soul)  carried  in  excess  of  the  established  pro- 
portion. 

(b)  Such  money  to  be  paid  to  the  line  or  lines  who  have  not  reached  their 
participation  quota,  and  such  payments  to  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  steeragers  which  each  line  is  short. 

Commentary  to  article  6. 

(a)  The  stipulation  of  a  compensation  payment  for  each  steerager  carried 
beyond  the  proportion  allotted  by  this  contract  forms  one  of  the  main  features 
of  the  entire  contract.  The  payment  of  such  compensation  is  certainly  not  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  contract,  but  it  Is  the  requisite  means  to  deter  toe 
lines  from  following  the  tendency  to  exceed  their  proportion. 

(b)  The  possibility  ought  not  to  be  excluded  to  effect  alterations  with  regard 
to  the  figure  of  £4  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  evident  that,  from  extraordinary 
eauses,  the  stipulated  compensation  proves  to  be  too  low  or  too  high  for  the 
purposes  of  thl*  contract. 
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(c)  If,  for  instance,  the  steerage  rates  by  any  line  should  fall  below  £4,  the 
compensation  price  of  £4  was  considered  excessive  for  the  purpose  of  this 
contract. 

(d)  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  compensation  can  be  advanced  and 
lowered  by  a  majority  of  the  lines  representing  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  shares 
us  fixed  in  article  8. 

(e)  It  was,  however,  understood  that  alterations  of  the  compensation  price 
can  in  no  case  be  decided  otherwise  than  to  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  week. 

ABTICLE   7. 

The  compensation  price  fixed  by  article  6,  as  also  the  statistics  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  steeragers,  is  in  all  cases  based  upon  the  number  of  persons 
or  souls,  so  that  children  and  infants  always  count  as  full  passengers  in  the 
sense  of  this  present  contract. 

Commentary  to  article  7. 

The  stipulation  contained  in  this  article  was  deemed  necessary  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  if  for  children  and  infants  certain  fractions  of  the  rate  for  adults 
were  to  be  reckoned  the  accounts  would  be  unduly  complicated. 

•  ABTICLE  8. 

(a)  Provisional  compensation  accounts  to  be  prepared  monthly  by  the  secre- 
tary who  has  to  direct  the  party  or  parties  in  excess  of  their  share  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  by  them.  Such  payments  have  to  be 
effected  within  a  fortnight  after  receipt  of  the  secretary's  notice. 

(b)  Final  settlements  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year  on  the 
basis  of  a  compensation  account  prepared  by  the  secretary,  comprising  the  en- 
tire year.  Objections  against  this  final  account  to  be  made  within  four  weeks, 
failing  which  the  accounts  shall  stand. 

(c)  Objections  to  the  correctness  of  the  accounts  form  no  release  from  the 
obligation  to  effect  the  provisional  settlement 

Commentary  to  article  8. 

No  comment  needed. 

article  o. 

Each  line  undertakes  to  arrange  its  services  in  such  a  manner  that  the  num- 
ber of  steeragers  which  it  actually  carries  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  number  allotted  to  it  by  this  contract. 

Commentary  to  article  9. 

As  already  explained  in  the  comment  to  article  6,  the  payment  of  the  com- 
pensation moneys  is  not  the  object  of  this  contract,  but  merely  the  means  of 
deterring  the  lines  from  endeavoring  to  exceed  their  participation  quota. 

ARTICLE  10. 

(a)  For  the  purposes  of  the  compilation  of  the  compensation  accounts,  all 
the  lines  have  to  furnish  to  the  secretary  every  7th,  15th,  23rd,  and  last  day  of 
a  month  their  statistics  of  the  steerages  and  also  2nd-cabln  passengers  carried 
by  them  in  the  week  ending  with  these  respective  dates  and  the  destination  of 
the  steamers. 

(b)  A  fine  of  £5  shall  be  imposed  upon  any  line  delaying  the  delivery  of  the 
statistics  for  more  than  three  days. 

(c)  The  secretary  has  to  furnish  to  the  lines  weekly  the  statistics  of  the  pas- 
sengers carried,  and  monthly  a  statement  showing  the  position  of  the  lines 
versus  each  other,  and  not  later  than  on  the  15th  of  each  month  for  the  preced- 
ing month. 

Commentary  to  article  10. 
No  comment  needed. 
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ARTICLE  11. 

(a)  In  case  the  results  thus  obtained  show  that  any  of  the  lines  have  ex- 
ceeded their  proportion  or  have  remained  below  it,  such  line  is  entitled  and  in 
duty  bound  to  adopt  measures  calculated  to  bring  about  a  correct  adjustment. 
But  before  putting  such  measures  into  operation  the  line  is  bound  to  inform  the 
secretary  of  the  measures  proposed  to  be  adopted. 

(b)  The  other  lines  are  entitled  to  await  what  result  the  measures  taken  pro- 
duce, or  in  so  far  they  represent  75  per  cent  of  the  shares  they  may  direct  other 
or  more  forcible  measures,  which  can  only  refer  to  rates  to  be  set  in  motion.  In 
the  latter  case  the  lines  are  bound  to  put  such  measures  into  force  without  delay 
and  without  demur. 

Commentary  to  article  11. 

(a)  All  parties  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  adjustment  is, 
whenever  practicable,  to  be  effected  not  by  reducing  the  rates  of  one  line  but  on 
the  contrary  by  raising  the  rates  of  one  or  several  of  the  lines. 

(b)  No  line  to  be  compelled  to  fix  its  gross  rate  per  adult  steerager  at  less 
than  £5  or  more  than  £8. 

(c)  It  was  expressly  understood  that  there  is  to  be  no  appeal  against  the 
decisions  taken  by  such  majority  of  75  per  cent,  as  such  decisions  will  in  all 
cases  be  solely  in  respect  to  questions  of  rate. 

(d)  Even  in  case  the  lines  themselves  do  not  propose  the. adoption  of  meas- 
ures, a  majority  of  the  lines  representing  75  per  cent  of  the  shares  can  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  take  measures,  as,  for  instance,  they  may  direct  that  the  rates 
shall  be  raised  or  reduced. 

(e)  In  all  cases  under  this  contract  where  percentages  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  it  is  understood  that  in  questions  on  westbound  business  the 
westbound  percentages,  in  questions  on  eastbound  business  the  east  bound  per- 
centages, and  in  general  questions  the  means  of  the  west  and  eastbound  per- 
centages of  each  line  shall  apply. 

ABTICLE  12. 

No  line  has  the  right  to  alter  its  steerage  and  second-cabin  rates  without  hav- 
•ing  previously  informed  the  secretary. 

Commentary  to  article  12. 

No  comment  needed. 

ABTICLE  18. 

(a)  Unless  there  is  a  second-class  rate  agreement,  the  lowest  second-cabin 
rates  of  any  line  westbound  must  be  at  least  £2  and  eastbound  at  least  $10 
higher  than  the  highest  normal  third-class  rates  of  the  respective  steamer.  In 
case  a  continental  line  should  carry  third-class  and  steerage  passengers,  the 
basis  for  fixing  its  second-class  rate  shall  be  its  steerage  rate. 

(b)  The  lowest  prepaid  cabin  rate  in  America  of  any  of  the  lines  must  be  at 
least  equal  to  the  lowest  cabin  rate  of  the  same  line  on  this  side. 

Commentary  to  article  18. 

(a)  'The  word  cabin  Is  also  here,  as  in  article  2,  understood  to  comprise  both 
the  first  cabin  and  the  second  cabin. 

(b)  If  a  line  has  fixed  and  published  its  second-cabin  tariff,  it  can  not  be 
compelled  to  change  this  tariff  during  the  current  season,  whatever  changes  in 
tile  steerage  rates  may  occur.  Each  line  shall  indicate  to  the  secretary  when 
its  seasons  commence  and  end,  and  also  indicate  the  rates. 

(c)  The  rate  of  exchange  with  regard  to  cabin  rates  is  fixed  for  dollars  at 
marks  4  or  4  shillings. 

ARTICLE  14. 

(a)  The  lines  undertake  to  pay  out  of  the  gross  steerage  rate  a  commission 
to  their  agents  which  must  not  exceed  in  Great  Britain  6/-  per  adult  to  ordinary 
agents,  or  9/-  to  general  agents,  or  on  the  Continent  not  more  than  15/-  for  a 
full  steerager,  or  12  kroners  in  Scandinavia,  or  17  Finnish  marks  in  Finland. 
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(b)  The  maximum  commission  for  second-cabin  passengers  per  adult  In  Great 
Britain  to  be  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  with  a  minimum  of  9/-  to  ordinary 
agents  or  13/6  to  general  agents,  and  on  the  Continent  a  maximum  of  6%,  but 
each  line  is  entitled  to  grant  a  minimum  of  15  marks  on  a  single  trip  per  adult. 

Commentary  to  article  Ik. 

In  respect  to  the  question  as  to  who  is  to  be  considered  as  agent  of  a  line  and, 
more  especially,  also  whether  the  so-called  town  agents  are  comprised  in  the 
term  of  agent,  it  was  unanimously  decided  that,  as  agents  in  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  contract,  only  such  agents  are  to  be  considered  who  are  regu- 
larly appointed  by  a  line.  In  the  case  of  the  British  lines,  any  agent  appointed 
by  their  head  agents  at  the  ports  shall  be  considered  as  a  firmly  engaged  agent 
of  a  line. 

ARTICLE  15. 

The  cash  steerage  rates  and  the  American  prepaid  rates  shall  be  established 
on  the  following  equivalence: 

M  100 Dollars  24* 

M  110 Dollars  27 

M  120 Dollars  29} 

M  130 Dollars  31* 

M  140 Dollars  34 

M  150 Dollars  36* 

U  160 Dollars  38* 

M  170 Dollars  41 

M  180 Dollars  43* 

M  190 Dollars  45* 

M  200 Dollars  48 

Commentary  to  article  15. 

(a)  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  make  any  stipulation  in  respect  to  the 
rate  of  commission  to  be  paid  to  agents  in  America  for  prepaids,  so  long  as  the 
rates  of  commission  on  the  other  side  are  fixed  by  the  Continental  Conference 
and  or  the  National  Atlantic  Conference,  but  it  is  agreed  that  in  no  case  the  sub- 
agents'  commission  shall  exceed  2  dollars  or  the  head  agents'  commission  3  dol- 
lars, and  the  means  of  such  head  agents  shall  be  scheduled  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Continental  Conference  and/  or  North  Atlantic  Conference  in  New  York 
and  with  the  secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Conference. 

(b)  It  was  agreed  that,  with  a  view  to  regulate  the  question  in  respect  to  the 
European  inland  transportation  in  connection  with  the  prepaid  business,  each 
line  may  issue  a  tariff,  containing  not  more  than  300  stations,  showing  the  cost 
of  transportation  from  such  stations  to  the  port  of  embarkation.  No  commis- 
sion shall  be  allowed  on  these  European  inland  rates. 

ABTICE  16. 

(a)  The  lines  undertake  to  comply  with  article  8  of  the  "  General  rules,  third 
series,  of  the  Continental  Conference,"  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  No  circulars  or  publications  shall  be  issued  by  any  line  reflecting  upon  or 
instituting  comparisons  with  any  conference  line  unfavorable  to  the  latter,  and 
no  party  hereto  shall  support  any  newspaper  which  may  systematically  attack 
any  conference  line." 

(b)  They  further  undertake  to  send  to  the  secretary  any  printed  matter  and 
circulars  sent  to  agents  in  relation  to  the  steerage  business,  so  far  as  such  mat- 
ters are  not  of  purely  internal  nature. 

Commentary  to  article  16. 

(a)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  stipulations  referred  to  in  this  article  of  the 
Continental  Conference  have  stood  the  test  of  many  years'  practical  working,  It 
was  decided  not  to  alter  anything  with  regard  to  such  stipulations  of  the  Con- 
tinental Conference,  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  words  "support  any  newspaper  " 
are  more  especially  understood  to  mean  that  no  advertisements  are  to  be  given 
to  such  newspaper. 
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(b)  It  was  furthermore  decided  that  all  the  lines  shall  be  responsible  for 
their  agents  and  employees  or  other  representatives  in  this  sense,  that  the  lines 
are  bound  not  only  immediately  to  dismiss  an  agent,  etc.,  who  in  respect  to 
another  line  has  disregarded  the  stipulations  of  article  16,  but  that  all  the  lines 
are  also  bound  to  break  off  all  and  every  direct  or  indirect  business  connection 
with  such  agent 

(c)  An  agent,  etc.,  who  has  thus  been  dismissed  must  not  be  engaged  by  any 
of  the  other  lines,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  have  any  business  connection  directly 
or  indirectly  with  such  person. 

ABTICLE  17. 

For  the  faithful  performance  of  the  conditions  of  this  agreement  the  parties 
deposit  with  the  secretary  a  promissory  note  in  the  amount  of  £1,000  for  each 
per  cent  proportion. 

This  note  is  only  payable  if  it  is  accompanied  by  the  award  of  an  arbitrator, 
provided  for  in  this  agreement,  or  by  the  award  of  another  arbitrator  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  at  difference. 

Commentary  to  article  17. 
No  comment  needed. 

ARTICLE  18. 

(a)#The  sum  deposited  shall  be  considered  the  amount  of  liquidated  damages, 
and  thus  entirely  forfeited,  if  the  line  who  made  the  deposit  unduly  withdraws 
from  the  present  contract  before  its  expiration  or  if  the  line  resorts  to  actions 
which  render  the  continuance  of  this  present  contract  impossible,  and  which  are 
therefore  to  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  withdrawal  from  this  present  contract 
as,  for  instance: 

(b)  Refusal  to  pay  compensation  money  or  failure  to  replenish  the  deposit  in 
due  time,  or  assisting,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  new  opposition  line,  or  starting 
or  assisting  a  line  whereby  the  business  as  defined  in  article  1  would  be  seri- 
ously interfered  with. 

Commentary  to  article  18. 

i 

No  comment  needed. 

ARTICLE  10. 

In  the  event  of  a  deposit  being  declared  entirely  forfeited,  the  line  or  lines 
who  have  claims  to  compensation  will  in  the  first  Instance  receive  satisfaction 
out  of  the  same  pro  rata  of  their  claims.  Any  remaining  surplus  will  be  divided 
amongst  all  lines,  excluding  the  line  the  deposit  of  which  has  been  declared  for- 
feited, proportionate  to  their  participation  quota. 

Commentary  to  article  19. 
No  comment  needed. 

ARTICLE  20. 

(a)  Penalties  in  case  of  contravention  against  or  infraction  of  any  stipula- 
tions of  this  contract  shall  be  fixed  by  the  arbitrator,  but  in  no  case  shall  such 
penalties  exceed  the  amount  deposited  by  the  party  at  fault. 

(b)  The  amount  of  penalty  to  be  in  each  case  not  less  than  £250  for  each  con- 
travention or  infraction,  except  as  provided  for  in  article  10. 

(c)  In  case  of  the  contravention  or  infraction  being  made  wilfully  and  de- 
signedly, especially  in  case  of  any  wilful  and  intentionally  Incorrect  statement 
or  declaration  in  respect  to  statistics,  the  penalty  shall  not  be  less  than  £2,500. 

(d)  The  sums  accruing  from  penalties  are  to  be  divided  amongst  the  other 
lines  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  at  the  end  of  article  19. 

(e)  Unless  the  penalty  be  paid  to  the  secretary  within  8  days  after  the  line 
concerned  has  received  the  relative  award,  the  deposit  will  be  drawn  upon  up 
to  the  amount  of  such  penalty. 

Commentary  to  article  20. 

It  was  thought  that  a  penalty  of  £2,500  for  each  case  might,  in  case  of  sys- 
tematically incorrect  statements,  amount  to  such  an  extravagant  sum  that  It 
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would  be  Impossible  to  recover  It,  or  that  the  deposit  would  be  entirely  ex- 
hausted thereby ;  hence  this  stipulation,  that  In  such  cases  the  penalty  need  not 
be  applied  to  each  case  separately,  but  is  fixed  at  £2,500  minimum,  which  Im- 
plies that  a  higher  amount  can  be  fixed  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  Infrac- 
tion, the  number  of  cases  involved,  as  well  as  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  infractions  and  contraventions  have  been  practiced. 

ARTICLE  21. 

In  the  event  of  a  deposit  having  been  dealt  with,  the  same  must  within  14 
days  after  the  day  on  which  it  has  been  so  dealt  with  be  replenished  up  to  its 
original  amount. 

Commentary  to  article  21. 

The  replenishment  of  the  deposit  shall  be  effected  by  the  lines  without  their 
having  been  called  upon  to  effect  such  replenishment.  The  notes  required  to 
replenish  the  deposit  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  in  the  same  manner 
as  stipulated  in  article  17.  The  secretary  is  bound  forthwith  to  arrange  for 
the  notes  so  received  being  immediately  deposited  with  a  bank.  As  stipulated 
In  article  18,  the  remainder  is  entirely  forfeited  if  the  deposit  is  not  replenished 
in  due  time. 

ARTICLE  22. 

(a)  Other  lines  can  be  admitted  to  the  present  contract  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  latter  can  be  altered  and  new  terms  and  conditions  can  be 
added  thereto,  but  only  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  lines,  unless  otherwise 
provided  for  in  this  contract. 

(b)  All  alterations  and  additions  made  in  respect  of  this  present  contract  to 
be  valid  and  binding  upon  the  lines  parties  to  this  present  contract  only  when 
all  the  lines  have  given  their  written  consent  to  such  alterations  and  additions. 

Commentary  to  article  22. 
No  comment  needed. 

ARTICLE  28. 

(a)  The  execution  and  control  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
present  contract  are  confided  firstly  to  the  secretary,  secondly  to  the  arbitrator. 

(b)  The  secretary  must  be  a  person  entirely  and  in  every  respect  independent 
of  any  of  the  parties  to  this  present  contract  The  secretary  shall  be  appointed 
or  dismissed  by  a  majority  of  the  lines  representing  75  per  cent  of  the  shares. 
Mr.  H.  Peters,  at  Jena,  is  hereby  appointed  as  secretary. 

(c)  Amongst  his  duties  are:  To  receive  the  statistical  statements,  to  examine 
the  same,  as  also  the  accounts,  for  which  purpose  the  secretary  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  the  passenger  offices  of  the  lines,  and  can  there  examine  all  books,  corre- 
spondence, &c,  so  far  as  he  may  deem  it  practicable;  to  communicate  the 
statistics  and  accounts  to  all  the  lines  concerned  and  act  as  mediator  in  general 
in  the  transactions  between  the  lines  themselves,  so  far  as  such  transactions 
appertain  to  matters  relative  to  this  contract ;  wherefore  the  secretary  has  also 
to  see  that  all  lines  receive  regularly  and  simultaneously  all  necessary  informa- 
tion ;  to  control  the  steerage  prices  in  accordance  with  article  11 ;  to  collect  the 
payment  of  the  penalties;  to  call  the  meetings  of  the  lines  according  to  article 
25  and  keep  the  minutes  of  these  meetings ;  to  effect  the  compensation  accounts. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  use  every  exerti6n  to  settle  diffi- 
culties amicably. 

(e)  The  expenses  of  the  secretary  are  to  be  paid  by  the  lines  in  proportion 
to  the  mean  of  the  percentages  allotted  to  each  according  to  article  3,  but  the 
salary  of  the  secretary  shall  be  paid  by  the  lines  in  equal  parts. 

(f)  There  is  no  objection  to  the  British  lines  sending  their  statements  and 
reports  through  the  secretary  of  the  North  Atlantic  Passenger  Conference  In 
Liverpool. 

ARTICLE  24. 

All  parties  mutually  agree  that  any  dispute  or  claims  between  any  of  them, 
or  between  any  one  or  more  of  them,  and  the  rest  of  them  arising  under  this 
agreement  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration,  as  follows : 

(a)  Arbitration  proceedings,  unless  the  parties  in  dispute  agree  otherwise, 
shall  take  place  alternately  In  England  and  Germany,  to  commence  with  Eng- 
land. 
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(b)  Notice  in  writing  of  intention  to  prefer  a  claim  shall  be  given  In  reason- 
able time  to  the  party  complained  of,  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  complaining 
party,  and  slating  the  nature  and  also  particulars  of  the  claim.  Such  notice 
Khali,  as  to  any  party  hereto,  be  deemed  properly  served  if  sent  by  post,  prepaid, 
in  a  registered  letter,  duly  addressed  to  the  principal  office  in  England  of  snch 
British  or  American  line  and  to  the  principal  office  on  the  Continent  of  such 
continental  line,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  delivered  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  post.  Copies  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary,  who  has  to  inform  the  other 
parties. 

(c)  Unless  the  disputing  parties  mutually  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a 
single  arbitrator  within  14  days  from  the  date  of  the  aforesaid  notice,  each 
party  shall  without  delay  appoint,  in  writing,  an  arbitrator  to  act  on  his  behalf, 
and  the  two  arbitrators  so  chosen  shall  appoint  an  umpire.  In  case  they  can 
not  agree  upon  the  umpire,  the  latter  to  be  nominated  by  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  if  the  arbitration  takes  place  in  England,  and  by  the  president 
of  the  Hanseatic  court  of  appeal  in  case  the  arbitration  takes  place  in  Germany. 

(d)  Should  either  of  the  parties  fail  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  within  21  days 
after  notice  of  the  intended  reference  has  been  given,  and  for  seven  days  after 
service  ui^on  him  or  them  of  notice  in  writing  by  the  other  disputing  party  or 
parties  appointing  his  or  their  arbitrator,  then  the  one  arbitrator  who  has  been 
chosen  may,  if  so  required  by  the  party  or  parties  who  appointed  him,  proceed 
to  act  as  sole  arbitrator  in  the  reference,  whether  the  party  failing  to  appoint 
an  arbitrator  appear  before  him  or  not,  and  the  decision  of  such  sole  arbitrator 
shall  be  final  and  binding. 

(c)  The  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  alone  have  power  to  determine 
whether  any  claim  preferred  comes  within  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  and 
also  as  to  which  of  the  parties  shall  pay  the  costs  of  the  reference. 

(f )  The  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  take  into  consideration  whether  from 
the  circumstances  disclosed  it  appears  that  proved  breaches  are  isolated  offences 
or  whether  they  are  incidents  in  a  systematic  violation  of  this  agreement,  and 
shall  Impose  damages  accordingly. 

(g)  The  damages  for  breach  of  this  agreement  shall  be  imposed  by  the  arbi- 
trator, having  due  regard  to  the  stipulations  in  article  20. 

(h)  Damages  shall  be  payable  within  eight  days  from  the  date  of  the  noti- 
fication of  the  award. 

(i)  Each  party  hereto  agrees  that  the  amount  of  any  fines  or  damages  to  be 
Imposed  upon  him  or  them  by  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  as  above  provided 
shall  be  treated  as  the  liquidated  and  ascertained  damage  for  the  breach  of  this 
agreement  complained  of,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  penalty,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  the  true  and  ascertained  damages  result- 
ing from  the  breach ;  and  each  party  hereby  irrevocably  declares  himself  finally 
stopped  from  raising  any  contrary  contention. 

(k)  The  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall,  notwithstanding  they  may  have  made 
and  published  an  award,  have  power  to  reopen  and  reconsider  the  same  and  to 
hear  further  evidence  and  to  make  a  fresh  award  provided  cause  be  shown  satis- 
factory to  him  or  them  within  one  week  after  the  award  is  first  made  and  pub- 
lished; or  if  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  see  cause  to  extend  the  time,  then 
within  three  weeks  of  the  Issue  and  publication  of  the  said  award.  The  award 
of  the  arbitrator  takes  the  place  and  is  equivalent  to  a  legal  judgment  given  by 
the  highest  instance  of  any  law  court  against  which  all  right  of  appealing  is 
exhausted,  and  it  is  expressly  understood  that  all  the  parties  to  this  present 
contract  relinquish  all  and  every  right  to  employ  against  the  award  given  any 
legal  means,  of  whatever  name  or  description  such  legal  means  may  be. 

(1)  Any  disputes  arising  under  this  agreement  shall  be  settled  according  to 
the  law  of  the  country  in  which  the  arbitration  takes  place,  wherever  the  domi- 
cile, residence,  or  office  of  business  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  may  be  or 
become. 

(m)  In  case  of  arbitration  taking  place  in  England,  all  and  singular,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  arbitration  act  of  1889,  or  any  statutory  modification  or  amend- 
ment thereof,  for  the  time  being  in  force,  shall  be  applicable. 

(n)  In  case  of  arbitration  taking  place  in  Germany,  the 'German  law  will 
apply;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  arbitrator  thinks  proper  to  take  the  evi- 
dence of  the  parties  and  of  the  witnesses  who  may  have  to  be  heard,  as  also 
the  modus  which  he  adopts  in  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  matter  at  issue,  are 
left  entirely  to  his  conscientious  decision,  tfnd  it  is  expressly  understood  that 
he  is  not  bound  to  the  observance  of  the  rules  in  operation  in  respect  of  any 
legal  procedure. 
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Commentary  to  article  24. 
No  comment  needed. 

ABTIGLE  25. 

(a)  Meetings  are  convened  by  the  secretary.  Such  meetings  to  be  held  alter- 
nately at  London  and  at  Cologne,  to  commence  In  Cologne. 

(b)  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Thursday  of  March  and  De- 
cember. 

(c)  Special  meetings  shall  take  place  within  21  days,  If  the  majority  of  the 
lines  demand  same,  within  four  weeks  if  demanded  by  two  of  the  lines,  and 
within  five  weeks  if  demanded  by  only  one  line. 

(d)  The  subject  or  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  meetings  to  be  notified  by 
the  secretary  to  all  the  parties  concerned  not  less  than  eleven  days  before  the 
date  on  which  the  meeting  is  to  take  place. 

(e)  At  meetings  thus  convened  the  party  or  the  parties  present  shall  form  a 
quorum,  irrespective  of  the  number. 

(f)  Resolutions  can  not  be  taken  upon  any  subjects  which  have  not  been  duly 
notified  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  unless  all  the  parties  to  this  contract  are 
represented  at  such  meetings  and  agree. 

(g)  Resolutions  on  subjects  transmitted  by  the  secretary  to  the  lines  can  also 
be  taken  by  a  vote  given  in  writing,  provided  no  line  objects  to  such  manner  of 
voting. 

(h)  Minutes  shall  be  written  at  all  meetings,  the  same  to  be  signed  at  such 
meetings  by  all  the  parties  present,  and  minutes  so  written  and  signed  shall 
stand  as  a  true  record  of  the  proceedings  and  shall  be  considered  final. 

Commentary  to  article  25. 

Bach  line  demanding  a  meeting  In  doing  so  has  to  communicate  to  the  secre- 
tary the  subjects  which  the  line  proposes  for  discussion.  Each  line  can  propose 
additions  to  these  subjects,  provided  such  additions  are  forwarded  to  the  secre- 
tary so  as  to  be  in  his  possession  at  least  five  days  before  the  meetings. 

ARTICLE  26. 

(a)  It  is  understood  that  in  all  cases  in  which  resolutions  have  to  be  taken 
in  respect  to  existing  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  present  contract,  as  also  in  the  case  of  all  decisions  by  the  lines  or  by  the 
arbitrator,  not  only  the  tenor  but  also,  more  especially,  the  spirit  of  this  present 
contract  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

(b)  For  this  purpose  there  have  been  appended  to  the  various  articles  com- 
mentaries with  expositions,  and  it  is  understood  that  same  are  to  be  considered 
to  their  full  extent  to  form  an  integrant  part  of  this  present  contract. 

ARTICLE  27. 

(a)  This  present  contract  has  been  concluded  for  the  period  from  March  1st, 
1908,  to  February  28th,  1911,  and  shall  after  this  latter  date  continue  from  year 
to  year  unless  due  notice  be  given  to  the  secretary  not  later  than  on  the  1st 
December  of  the  intention  of  terminating  same  at  the  end  of  the  next  February, 
namely,  in  the  first  instance  on  the  1st  December,  1910. 

(b)  The  withdrawal  of  any  line  from  the  present  contract  releases  the  other 
lines  from  all  obligations,  except  from  the  obligation  to  pay  the  compensation 
accounts  incurred  under  this  contract  up  to  the  date  of  such  withdrawal,  unless 
the  latter  agree  amongst  themselves  to  continue  the  present  contract  under  the 
same  or  under  altered  terms  and  conditions. 

Commentary  to  article  27. 
No  comment  needed. 

ARTICLE  28. 

In  these  presents,  unless  there  be  something  in  the  subject  or  contents  incon- 
sistent therewith — 

"  Year  "  means  a  calendar  year. 

"  Weeks  "  means  the  period  for  the  lst-7th,  8th-15th,  I6th-23rd,  24th  to  the 
last  day  of  the  month. 
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"  In  writing  "  means  by  telegraph,  by  writing,  or  by  printwork. 
"  Lines "  means  parties  to  this  contract. 

"  Notifications  and  communications  "  means  in  writing,  never  verbally ;  noti- 
fications and  communications  count  from  the  day  they  have  been  dispatched. 
"  Vote  "  means  open,  not  secret 


Commentary  to  article  28. 


No  comment  needed. 


Ballin. 
Heineken. 

J.  Bbuce  Ismay. 


London,  February  5th,  1908. 

Hamburg-Amerika  Linle. 

(Signed) 
Norddeutscher  Lloyd. 

(Signed) 

For  the  I.  M.  M.  Co.  and  other  than  the  Red  Star  Line. 

(Signed) 

Subject  to  the  reservation  that  If  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  S.  S.  Lines 
do  not  accept  the  percentage  proposed  for  them,  i.  e.,  the  basis  of  1906  and  1907 
combined,  for  the  eastbound  pool,  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  binding  on 
the  Allan  Line  S.  S.  Co. 
For  the  Allan  line  S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Signed) 
For  the  Cunard  S.  S.  Co. 

(Signed) 

For  the  Anchor  Line  (Henderson  Bros.)  Ltd. 

(Signed) 
For  Holland-America  Line. 

(Signed) 
Red  Star  Line. 

(Signed) 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  agree  to  become  a  party  to  the  above  contract 
as  far  as  eastbound  business  is  concerned  and  to  accept  4.60%  as  their  share  of 
the  total  eastbound  traffic  as  per  article  1,  inclusive  their  own  carryings  but  ex- 
clusive Cunard  Line's  Flume  service.  If  Cunard  Line's  Flume  service  is  in- 
cluded and  if  shared  by  all  lines,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  share  of  4.49% 
will  be  accepted. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  (Atlantic  Steamship  Lines). 

(Signed)  Allan  Cameron. 

EASTBOUND. 

The  continental  lines  propose  that  the  Cunard  Line,  Flume-Trlest  service, 
joins  the  Atlantic  Conference  for  all  non-Italian  passengers  on  baBis  of  their 
average  carrying  1906  and  1907. 


Henby  Allan. 
William  Watson. 

Richard  Henderson. 

Rettohlin. 

Ed.  Stbasseb. 


London,  5th  February,  1908. 
For  the  Cunard  S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hamburg-American  Line. 

Holland-American  Line. 

Norddeutscher  Lloyd. 

Red  Star  Line. 

Cle.  Qenl.  Transatlantique. 


(Signed) 
(Signed) 
(Signed) 
(Signed) 
(Signed) 
(Signed) 


William  Watson. 
Ad.  Storm. 
Rextchlin. 
V.  Helmolt. 
Ed.  Stbasseb. 
Ch.  Tattet. 


The  Chairman.  You  say  this  agreement  was  entered  into  on  the 
other  side? 
Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  as  I  understand  it. 
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The  Chairman.  That  affects  only  third-class  passenger  rates,  as 

I  read  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  what  I  understood— no;  apparently  it  does 
not.    I  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  Article  2. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  have  said  steerage-passenger  rates  and 
others  treated  of  as  the  same.    I  read  article  2,  as  follows : 

All  passengers  forwarded  in  any  intermediate  class  between  steerage  and 
cabin,  as  defined  in  article  13,  to  be  considered  as  steerage  passengers  in  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  this  contract. 

It  affected,  then,  steerage-passenger  rates  and  rates  for  carriage  in 
any  intermediate  class  between  steerage  and  cabin? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  so-called  third-class  rates. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  inquire  of  you  whether  there  are  any 
other  agreements  affecting  any  other  rates  than  those  referred  to  in 
this? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  so ;  but  I  have  not  copies  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  carriage  do  these  other  agreements 
affect  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  All  classes. 

The  Chairman.  Both  freight  and  passenger? 

Mr.  Morse.  You  say  freight  ?  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  freight 
though  there  may  be.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  seen  a  copy  of 
any  freight  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  your  office  deal  with  freight  rates  as  well 
as  passenger  rates? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  agreement  on 
the  other  side  about  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  transact  business  with  freight  solicitors  as 
well  as  solicitors  for  passenger  traffic,  do  jou  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  solicitors  "  ? 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  each  of  the  lines  have  a  freight  solicitor? 

Mr.  Morse.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  transact  business  with  trim  in  exactly 
the  same  way  that  you  do  with  the  vendors  of  passenger  tickets? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes — not  the  vendors  of  passenger  tickets.  We  deal 
probably  with  the  representatives  of  the  passenger  departments  and 
the  head  representatives  of  the  freight  departments.  We  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  active  booking  of  passengers.  That  is  done  by 
the  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  But  under  their  direction,  of  course? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  passenger 
business  is  handled  by  your  office  the  freight  business  is  handled? 

Mr.  Morse,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  just  what  particular  does  the  latter  differ? 
What  do  you  have  to  do  with  the  freight  business? 

Mr.  Morse.^  In  the  freight  business  we  take  up  questions  which  are 
not  competitive  in  any  way.  For  instance,  the  uniform  bill  of 
lading,  uniform  freight  contracts,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  In  the 
passenger  business  one  line  may  receive  a  notice  to  change  its  rates, 
and  that  line  notifies  us,  and  then  we  will  notify  the  other  lines ; 
and  that  is  all  we  have  to  do  with  the  particular  working  of  the 
agreement. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Morse.  A  line  may  receive  word  from  the  other  side  to  change 
the  rate.  That  line  will  notify  us  and  we  will  notify  the  other  lines 
on  this  side. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  some  line  desires  to  change  its 
rates? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  advises  the  foreign  office,  and  the  foreign 
office  advises  you  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Do  you  mean  that  a  line  on  this  side  would  advise  the 
foreign  office  if  it  wants  to  change  a  rate? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  foreign  office  is  notified  of  the  change? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  that  I  know  of.  The  foreign  office  notifies  the 
head  office  here  to  change  its  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  to  change  the  rates? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  notify  the  other  lines? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  notify  all  the  other  lines  interested  in  that  par- 
ticular class  of  business.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Just  how  the  foreign  office  is  moved  to  advise  you 
ef  the  change  of  rates,  you  apparently  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  No.  The  foreign  office  will  not  advise  me.  The 
foreign  office  advises  the  line  here,  the  head  office,,  and  the  line  here 
will  notify  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  one  of  the  lines  here,  the  Allen  Line,  for 
instance,  will  advise  you  that  they  have  been  directed  by  the  foreign 
conference  to  change  their  rates? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  know  about  the  foreign  office,  but  by  their 
bead  office  in  Glasgow  or  Liverpool. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  head  office  of  the  line? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  affects  what  class  of  carriage? 

Mr.  Morse.  In  the  Allen  Line  it  would  affect  the  North  Atlantic 

class. 
The  Chairman.  Is  this  passenger  carriage  only  ? 
Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  And  does  your  office  have  anything  to  do  with 

the  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  probably  notices  advices  by  the  lines.  The  line 
will  advise  us  of  changes  in  the  rates;  that  is,  for  the  North  Atlantic 
lines  and  the  Mediterranean ;  but  the  continental  lines  have  no  freight 
arrangements. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  North  Atlantic  lines  and  the 
Mediterranean  lines  advise  your  office  concerning  any  change  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes ;  on  certain  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  And  upon  receipt  of  that  information  what 
action  do  you  take? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  notify  the  other  lines. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  lines  interested  in  that  class  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  notice  given  after  the  change  is  made,  or 
is  it  anticipatory  and  some  time  before  the  change  is  made? 
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.  Mr.  Morse.  Generally  they  notify  us  together — that  is,  they  would 
know  before  the  change  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  before? 

Mr.  Morse.  Possibly  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  theia, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  agreement  called? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  Mediterranean  freight  arrangement  and  the  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  and  London  freight  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  Arrangement? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  a  copy  of  that  on  file  with  you? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  produce  a  copy  here  for  us? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  the  lines  have  already  provided  one  for  Judge 
Alexander. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  copy  can  be  found  in  the  Alexander 
hearings? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  remember  in  connection  with  whose  testi- 
mony it  may  be  found? 

Mr.  Morse.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  in  connection  with  yours? 

Mr.  Morse.  No.    I  did  not  testify  before  that  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Those  freight  agreements,  as  I  understand  you, 
affected  the  lines  spoken  of  as  the  North  Atlantic  lines  and  the 
Mediterranean  lines,  and  those  only  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes.  I  will  not  say  the  North  Atlantic  lines,  because 
that  would  include  the  Scandinavian  lines,  but  only  the  British  lines. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  only  the  lines  plying  to  and  from  Great 
Britain? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Mediterranean  lines? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  include  any  German  lines? 

Mr.  Morse.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  information  that  they  have  no  such 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  never  heard  that  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  the  Holland  or  the  French  lines? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  does  your  office  take  in  any  legisla- 
tion pending  before  Congress? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  would  depend  on  what  was  coming  up.  They 
have  been  interested  in  the  seamen's  bill.  We  have  never  taken  any 
action  whatever  on  the  so  called  ship  purchase  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  any  in  relation  to  the  seamen's  billJ 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  about  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  A  committee  was  appointed  and  appeared  before  the 
investigation  and  the  hearings  down  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  committee  of  the  conference  was  ap- 
pointed ? 
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Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  appeared  and  testified  here? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  other  legislation  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  conference  in  the  last  two  years  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  bill-of-lading  legislation.  They  testified  before 
the  committee  upon  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  uniform  bill-of-lading  affair? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Anything" else? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  interest  taken  or  displayed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ship  registry  bill  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Not  through  our  office,  at  any 
rate. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  in  connection  with  the  insurance  bill? 

Mr.  Morse.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  about  the  seamen's  bill,  was  any  fur- 
ther part  taken  in  that  than  to  appoint  a  committee  to  come  down 
here  and  testify  before  the  committees  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Morse.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  whom  did  that  committee  consist? 

Mr.  Morse.  Paul  Gottheil,  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  W.  G.  Sickel,  Her- 
bert Barber,  William  Boyd,  A.  E.  Outecbridge,  and  William  Hart- 
field. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  ship  purchase  bill  received  no  considera- 
tion at  all  from  your  organization? 

Mr.  Morse.  None  whatever;  absolutely  nothing  said  through  our 
office  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  the  subject  of  conference  at  any  of  the 
meetings? 

Mr.  Morse.  No  ;  it  was  not  even  under  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  about  itf 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  had  one  letter  that  I  remember. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  was  that  letter? 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Bennett ;  and  I  replied  to  it.  He  asked  us  if  we 
wanted  to  secure  any  copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  in  connec- 
tion with  the  debate. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  reply? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  replied  that  we  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  we  to  understand  that  that  was  all  of 
the  correspondence  that  you  had  with  Mr.  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  write  Mr.  Bennett,  asking  for  copies 
of  the  bill  for  distribution  among  the  associations  represented  by 
your  conference? 

Mr.  Morse.  No  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  lines  did  not  receive  it 
except  through  Mr.  Bennett's  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  relationship  is  sustained  between  your 
office  and  Mr.  Bennett's  ?    I  refer  to  Mr.  Claude  N.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Morse.  He  sends  us  his  reports;  and  if  at  any  time  we  want 
eopies  of  bills  or  anything  I  write  to  him  and  he  secures  them  for  us. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  write- to  him  for  any  service  whatever 
in  connection  with  the  ship  purchase  bill  or  receive  from  him  any- 
thing except  his  regular  report? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  did  not  find  anything  on  file,  but  I  know  that  we 
received  copies  of  the  majority  and  the  minority  reports  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill,  and  correspondence  of  that  kind  I  keep  in  a 
separate  box.  After  we  receive  the  reports,  or  whatever  we  call  for, 
the  correspondence  is  torn  up.  It  is  merely  detail,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  clog  our  files  with  it.  We  received  those  two  reports,  so  I 
imagine  I  must  have  written  to  him  in  connection  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  other  correspondence  with 
anybody  else  in  Washington  about  the  matter  other  than  Mr.  Ben- 
nett? 

Mr.  Morse.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  know  about  any  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  transportation  lines  who  are  members  of  the  conference 
of  which  you  are  secretary  in  connection  with  the  measure? 

Mr.  Morse.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  of  them,  so  far  as  you  know,  had  any 
representative  here  in  Washington  in  connection  with  the  measure? 

Mr.  Morse.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  of  them  contributed  to  any  fund  or  raised 
any  money  for  the  purpose  of  creating  public  sentiment  against  the 
measure,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  the  dissemination  of  any  litera- 
ture  

Mr.  Morse.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  Or  matter  of  that  character  by  the  association  of 
which  you  are  the  secretary,  or  by  any  of  the  members  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  has  been  none.  • 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  have  nothing  that  I  care  to  ask  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman. 

(At  10.42  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  chairman.) 
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